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These  lectures  were  prepared  in  1858,  for  the  Fraternity 
Course,  which  had  been  instituted  that  year.  They  were  carefully 
elaborated,  being  written  out  in  full,  and  partly  rewritten  with  a 
view  to  publication.  The  lecture  on  Franklin  was  written  over 
twice,* — three  times,  in  fact,  though  the  last  reproduction  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  loss  of  the  original  manuscript.  But 
three  of  them,  however,  were  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple ;  and 
these  were  more  than  should  have  been  attempted,  for  Mr  Parker 
was  ab-eady  so  weak  in  this  last  autumn  of  his  public  service,  that 
he  made  his  way  to  the  hall  with  difficulty,  and  barely  sustained 
himself  through  the  effort  he  was  making. 

The  lectures  are  printed  from  faithful  copies  of  his  manuscript, 
with  no  more  correction  than  was  actually  required  by  occasional 
omissions  that  had  to  be  made  good,  by  very  infrequent  defects 
that  were  easily  repaired,  or  by  misplaced  references,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  were  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Mr  Parker's  writings, 
exceedingly  few. 

The  lectures  were  prepared  at  a  time  when  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  was  at  its  height;  when,  in  Mr  Parker's  judgment,  it 
distinctly  menaced  war.  The  subject  naturally  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  biographies ;  indeed  it  furnished,  probably,  one  of 
the  motives  for  preparing  them.     That  issue  is  dead.     The  war, 

•  Weiss's  Life  of  Parker,  i.  p.  432. 


to  which  the  evil  enccumbed,  broke  oat  almost  immediately  afler 
his  decease,  and  accomplished  by  foA^  what  he  hoped  might  be 
accomplished  peacefully.  A  few  passages,  cantaining  allusions 
to  the  ethics  and  politics  of  that  by-gone  epoch,  would  not  bo 
penned  to-day ;  bnt  none  will  be  soriy  to  read  them  who  can 
weigh  their  importance  as  contributions  to  hiatoiy,  or  can  esti- 
mate their  value  as  illustrations  of  character. 

Mr  Parker's  leligious  opinions  were  too  vital  to  Mm  to  be 
excluded  from  any  kind  of  discouise,  and  the  loadei  of  thid 
volume  may  occasionally  come  across  a  phrase,  oi  possibly  a  sen- 
tence, that  will  seem  intrusive  and  objectionable.  Bat  such 
seuteuces  and  phrases  are  singularly  rare,  acarcely  more  frequent 
than  the  subject  demanded,  no  more  frequent  than  was  demanded 
by  his  favourite  method  of  treatment. 

That  method  is  simple,  clear,  and  exhaustive.  Mr  Parker 
never  wrote  without  a  direct  purpose,  and  the  purpose  was 
always  serious  enough  to  engage  the  earnest  exercise  of  his 
ability.  When  he  selected  the  characters  of  Historic  Americans 
as  themes  for  the  Lyceum,  his  object  was  not,  as  with  most 
lectnieis  it  is,  to  amuse  an  audience  for  an  hour ;  it  was  not  to 
convey  biographical  information  in  a  popular  form ;  it  was  not 
to  '  do  good '  in  a  general  sense ;  much  less  was  it,  in  a  specific 
sense,  to  do  evil  byalfronting  the  reverence  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  diminishing  the  reputation  of  eminent  men  whom  people  far 
and  near  had  lifted  to  a  pedestal  of  honour.  His  design  was  to 
trace  back  to  their  sources,  in  the  creative  minds  of  the  nation, 
the  principles  that  have  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  ths 
nation's  history,  and  are  still  active  in  the  institutions  and  the 
politics  of  the  hour.  He  would  discuss  great  issues  in  a  concrete 
form,  showing  how  they  were  associated  with  character  for  better 
or  worse. 

A  further  intention  he  doubtless  hod, — such  an  intention  as 
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Mr  Everett  had  in  the  deliyery  of  his  oration  on  Washington, — 
to  bring  the  power  of  great  historic  names  to  hear  on  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries,  to  clear  their  conceptions,  confirm  their  be- 
lief, or  tone  up  their  courage.  Grand  examples  are  more  con- 
vincing than  ordinary  precepts,  and  Mr  Parker  was  intensely 
persuaded  that  our  grandest  examples  were  on  the  side  that  most 
needed  strengthening. 

But  no  side  views  of  this  sort  tempted  him  to  swerve  ahair^s 
breadth  from  the  sternest  loyalty  to  the  truth.  He  made  the 
truth  serve  his  purpose  when  he  could ;  but  it  was  not  his  way 
to  manu&cture  tmth  to  suit  his  purpose,  nor  was  it  his  way  to 
judge  tmth  by  its  utility  for  his  private  or  public  ends.  The 
truth  he  would  have  at  any  rate,  whether  it  would  serve  him  or 
no.  It  would  serve  itself  which  was  better.  He  went  always 
to  original  sources ;  but  not  content  with  that,  he  made  effort  to 
purge  his  own  mental  vision,  in  order  that  no  discolouring  or  dis- 
torting feelings  might  make  the  truth  seem  to  him  other  than  it 
actually  was.  In  all  biographical  studies  his  conscientiousness 
was  a  wonder.  He  laid  on  himself  prodigious  labour  to  satisfy 
it  Both  hate  and  love  were  warned  away  from  the  canvas  on 
which  he  was  painting  a  character. 

These  four  portraits  are  as  fiaithful  as  he,  by  any  labour  of 
lus,  could  make  them.  Those  who  question  his  truthfulness 
must  first  revise  their  own.  K  in  some  respects  the  portraits  look 
unlike  the  '  counterfeit  presentments'  that  are  shown  in  the  print 
shops,  it  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  he  has  intentionally 
disfigored  them.  He  may  possibly  have  restored  features  and 
lines  which  careless  or  too  flattering  copyists  have  misdrawn. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  correct  the  impression  that  Mr 
Parker  was  a  self-constituted  image-breaker,  who  made  iconoclasm 
a  business,  and  delighted  in  shattering  great  reputations,  as  Crom- 
well's troopers  did  in  mutilating  statues  of  the  saints.     Of  all 
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the  errors  in  regard  to  Mr  Parker,  none  are  more  completely 
errors  than  this,  though  others  are  more  difficult  to  account  for. 
In  an  age  of  false  reverence,  adulation,  and  sentimentalism,  the 
man  who  tells  the  unadorned  truth  is  a  destroyer  of  idols.  Such 
was  Mr  Parker  :  an  uncompromising  idol-breaker.  But  he  never 
broke  the  idol  save  with  an  intention  to  reveal  the  man.  To 
know  a  character  was,  in  his  judgment,  better  than  to  worship  a 
simulacrum.  If  any  readers  of  this  volume  feel  a  passing  emotion 
of  regret  as  a  cherished  illusion  here  and  there  fades,  they  will 
rejoice  at  last  in  the  solid  human  qualities  that  take  their  place, — 
the  grand  columns  of  virtue  which  belong  to  humanity,  and  sup- 
l)ort  the  State. 

The  truest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  grand  men,  con- 
sists in  the  fearless  judgment  of  their  qualities,  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  will  not  only  abide  the  test,  but  will  be  purified 
by  it.  What  fancy  loses  reason  gains.  Were  great  men  usefid 
as  ornaments  in  parlours,  or  as  decorations  in  public  halls,  he  would 
be  tlieir  best  delineator  who  set  them  off  with  most  imposing 
effect.  But  so  long  as  great  men  are  needed  as  exemplars,  he  will 
have  a  claim  on  the  world*s  gratitude  who  shows  precisely  what 
they  exemplify.  It  is  as  important  that  we  should  know  their 
foibles,  as  that  we  should  know  their  strong  points.  The  warn- 
ing of  their  vices,  if  they  had  them,  may  be  as  useful  as  the  en- 
couragement of  their  virtues.  What  they  seem  to  lose  in  being 
made  to  appear  human,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  sym- 
pathy with  their  noblest  brothers,  which  all  men  need  to  feel. 

These  lectures  are  published  as  they  were  written,  in  the  hope 
of  throwing  light,  not  merely  upon  four  majestic  personages,  but 
upon  certain  cardinal  principles,  far  more  megestic  and  far  more 
worthy  of  veneration  than  they. 

0.  B.  F. 
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FRANKLIN. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  hardy  man, 
Josiah  Franklin  by  name,  bom  in  England,  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  himself  a  tallow-chandler,*  was  living  in  a  small 
house,  in  an  obscure  way,  in  Boston,  then  a  colonial  town 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  colouy  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  at  the  Blue  Ball,  in  Hanover 
Street,  1706,*  his  tenth  son  was  bom  into  this  world,  and, 
it  being  Sunday,  he  was  taken  to  the  meeting-house  and 
publicly  baptized  the  same  day,  according  to  the  common 
custom  of  those  times;  for  then  it  was  taught  by  the 
ministers  that  the  devil  watched  about  every  cradle,  ready 

•  See  Drake's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  p.  492.  *  Frank- 
lin himself  told  Mrs  Hannah  M.  Crocker,  as  she  told  me  in  1828,  that  he 
was  bom  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Ball,  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Han- 
OTer  Streets,  where  his  father  then  lived  and  carried  on  his  business.* 
P.  638,  ib.  *Mrs  Harriet  A.  T.  Lewis,  an  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed lady,  well  remembers  hearing  his  birthplace  spoken  of  by  old 
persons  when  she  was  young,  as  a  matter  familiarly  known  to  them ; 
Damely,  that  Franklin  teas  bom  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Ball  in  Hanover 
Street,  as  has  been  stated.'  It  is  important  to  note  these  authorities 
because  a  building  in  Milk  Street  is  marked  and  is  popularly  known  as 
'The  Birthplace  of  Franklin.'  There  were  other  Franklins  in  Boston 
before  Josiah.  Sparks's  Franklin,  L  539 ;  Mass.  Rec.  ii.  p.  71|  iii-  p.  238. 


to  seize  the  souls  of  all  babies  dying  before  tbey  got 
ecclesiastically  sprinkled  with  water,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism  wonld  save  them  Irom  his  clutches  until 
they  could  discern  good  from  evil.  The  minister  had  a 
wig  on  his  head,  and  Geneva  bands  about  his  neck.  There 
was  no  Bible  upon  the  desk  of  the  pulpit,  and  he  thought 
it  a  sin  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  When  he  said, 
'  This  child's  name  is  Benjamin,'  how  aU  those  grim 
puritanic  Bostonians  looked  on  the  tenth  boy,  the  fifteenth 
child  of  the  tallow-chandler  t  and  prudent  aunts  doubtless 
wondered  what  he  would  do  with  such  a  family  in  those 
hard  times.  That  little  baby,  humbly  cradled,  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  greatest  man  that  America  ever  bore  in  her 
losom  or  set  ©yes  upon.  Beyond  all  question,  as  I  think, 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  the  largest  mind  that  bos  shone 
this  aide  of  the  sea, — widest  in  its  comprehension,  most 
deep-looting,  thoughtful,  far-seeing,  of  course  the  most 
original  and  creative  child  of  the  New  World. 

For  the  last  four  generations  no  man  has  shed  such 
copious  good  infinence  on  America;  none  added  so  much 
new  truth  to  the  popular  knowledge;  none  has  so  skilfully 
organized  its  ideas  into  institutions ;  none  has  so  power- 
fully and  wisely  directed  the  nation's  conduct,  and  ad- 
vanced its  welfare  in  so  many  respects.  No  man  now  has 
so  strong  a  hold  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 
FrankUn  comes  home  to  the  individual  business  of 
practical  men  in  their  daily  life.  His  homely  sayings  nra 
the  Pbotbebb  op  thb  people  now.  Much  of  our  social 
machinery,  academic,  literary,  philosophic,  is  of  his  device. 

Washington  is  a  name  that  politicians  snare  the  people 
with,  that  eulogists  hold  up  to  the  world  as  without  spot 
or  blemish,  and  orators  exhibit  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
rounds  of  applause.  When  I  hear  a  politician  refer  to 
Washington  I  always  expect  slavery  will  follow  next, 
though  Washington  hated   slavery  himself.     His  great 
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merit  wets  integriiy—^  virfcae  which  he  possessed  in  fhe 
heroic  degree.  His  funotion  was  to  create  an  army^  and 
administer  the  goyemment,  both  of  which  he  did  with 
self-deyotion,  ability^  and  faithfuhiess.  This  it  is  that 
makes  him  such  a  rare  example  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
His  is  a  name  that  will  be  honoured  as  long  as  men  re- 
member great  deeds,  or  are  proud  and  emulous  of  great 
virtue. 

Let  us  now  look  this  extraordinary  Benjamin  Frakkuv 
in  the  face,  and  see  what  he  was. 

Here  is  a  sketch  which  will  show  the  geography  and 
chronology  of  his  life,  a  chart  of  his  relation  to  time  and 
space: — 

He  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1706- 
Thence  he  ran  away  in  the  autumn  of  1723,  and  in 
October  found  himself  a  new  home  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  made  his  first  meal  in  the  street  one  Sunday  morning 
from  a  draught  of  Delaware  Eiver  water  and  a  pennyworth 
of  bread,  giving  twopence  worth  to  a  poor  woman.*  Such 
was  his  first  breakfast  and  his  earliest  charity  in  his 
adopted  State.  Here  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer. 
Deceived  by  Keith,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  went 
to  England,  landing  there  the  24th  of  December,  1 724, 
He  followed  his  trade  in  London  for  about  two  years.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  October,  1726, 
and  resumed  his  business  as  printer,  entering  also  into 
politics ;  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  he  became  a  Statesman, 
for  he  was  never  a  politician,  but  a  Statesman  from  the 
beginning,  who  never  solicited  an  office,  nor  used  any  in- 
direction to  retain  one  when  it  was  in  his  possession.  As 
agent  for  Pennsylvania,  he  again  went  to  England  in 
October,  1757,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  November, 

•  Sydney  Smith  says  that  *  there  would  be  many  more  good  Sama- 
ritans if  it  were  not  for  the  twopence  and  the  oil.' 
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1762.  But  he  went  back  to  England  in  December,  1 764, 
as  agent  for  several  colonies,  and  returned  thence,  5tli  of 
May,  1775.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  France  by  the  re- 
volted colonies  in  1776,  whence,  on  September  14,  1785, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  which  he  never  left  again. 
He  was  President,  or  what  we  should  now  call  Governor, 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  October,  1785,  to  October,  1788, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  which 
made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  died  on 
the  17th  April,  1790,  aged  eighty- four  years  and  three 
months,  and  his  body  lies  buried  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
comer  of  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  Quaker  meeting- 
house. 

Franklin  spent  a  little  more  than  twenty- six  years  in 
Europe,  more  than  twenty -three  of  them  in  various  diplo- 
matic services.  He  lived  in  Boston  nearly  eighteen  years, 
was  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  more  than  sixty- six  years, 
held  his  first  public  office  in  1 736,  and  left  office  altogether 
in  1 788,  serving  his  State  and  nation  in  many  public  trusts 
something  about  fifty-two  years.  He  was  married  in  1 730, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  His  wife  died  in  1774.  He 
was  forty-four  years  a  husband,  though  for  twenty-three 
years  he  was  in  Europe  for  the  most  part,  while  she  re- 
mained wholly  in  Pennsylvania.  He  left  two  children, — 
an  illegitimate  son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  after- 
wards became  Governor  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  and 
was  a  tory, — and  a  legitimate  daughter,  Sarah.  Both  of 
them  married,  and  became  parents  long  before  his  death. 
A  few  of  his  descendants  are  still  living,  though  none, 
I  think,  bear  the  name  of  Franklin.  Such  is  the  material 
basis  of  facts  and  of  dates. 

To  understand  the  man,  look  at  the  most  important 
scenes  in  his  public  life. 

I.  A  stout,  hardy-looking  boy,  with  a  great  head. 
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twelve  or  fourteen  years  old^  clad  in  knee  breeches^  with 
buckles  in  his  shoes^  is  selling  ballads  in  the  streets  of 
Boston^  broadsides  printed  on  a  single  sheets  containing 
what  were  called  '  Yarses  '  in  those  times.     One  is  '  The 
Lighthouse  Tragedy^'  givii^g  ^^  account  of  the  shipwreck 
of  Captain  Worthilake  and  his  two  daughters^  and  the 
other,  '  The  Capture  of  Blackboard  the  Pirate/  He  wrote 
the  *  varses '  himself,  and  printed  them  also.     *  Wretched 
stuff,'  he  says,  they  were  :  no  doubt  of  it.    From  eight  to 
nine  he  has  been  in  the  grammar  school,  but  less  than  a 
year ;  then  in  another  public  school  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing for  less  than  another  year — a  short  time,  truly ;  but 
he  made  rapid  progress,  yet '  failed  entirely  in  arithmetic' 
In  school  he  studied  hard.     Out-of-doors  he  was  a  wild 
boy, — ^a  leader  among  the  boys,' — and  sometimes  'led 
them  into  scrapes.'  After  the  age  of  ten  he  never  saw  the 
inside  of  a  school-house  as  a  pupil.     Harvard  College  was 
near  at  home,  and  the  Boston  Latin  School  close  by,  its 
little  bell  tinkling  to  him  in  his  father's  shop  ;  but  poverty 
shut  the  door  in  his  face.   Yet  he  would  learn.   He  might 
be  bom  poor,  he  could  not  be  kept  ignorant.     His  birth 
to  genius  more  than  made  up  for  want  of  academic  breed- 
ing.    He  had  educational  helps  at  home.     His  father,  a 
man  of  middle  stature,  well  set,  and  very  strong,  was  not 
only  handy   with  tools,  but  '  could  draw  prettily.'     He 
played  on  the  violin,  and  sang  withal.     Rather  an  austere 
Galvinist,  a  man  of  ^sound  understanding.'   Careless  about 
food  at  table,  he  talked  of  what  was  '  good,  just,  and  pru- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  life,'  and  not  of  the  baked  beans, 
the  corned  beef,  or  the  rye  and  Indian  bread,    llie  father 
had    a  few    books :    Plutarch's   *  Lives,'    ^  Essays  to  do 
Good,'  by  Cotton  Mather,  a  famous  minister  at  the  ^  North 
End '  of  Boston,  and  besides,  volumes  of  theological  con- 
troversy and  of  New  England  divinity.     Benjamin  added 
some  books  of  his  own :  Bunyan,  Burton's  Historical  Col- 
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lection;  in  all  forty  little  rolumea.  He  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  early  took  to  writing  poetry.  Two  children  were 
bom  after  bim,  making  the  family  of  the  patriarchal  nnm- 
ber  of  seventeen.  The  father  and  mother*  were  never 
sick.  They  died  of  old  i^^,  as  we  ought ;  he  at  eighty- 
nine,  she  at  eighty-five.  The  apple  mellowed  or  shrivelled 
up,  and  then  fell  off.  It  did  not  rot  inwardly.  There  was 
an  nncle  Benjamin,  like  the  nephew  in  many  things,  who 
lived  the  other  side  of  the  water  for  a  long  time,  and  snb- 
Beqnently  came  here.  Now  and  then  he  shot  a  letter  to 
the  hopeful  Benjamin  this  side  the  sea,  poetical  sometimes, 
whereof  some  fragments  still  remain ;  one  addressed  to 
him  when  he  was  four  years  old,  the  other  when  he  waa 
seventeen ;  one  warning  him  against  mihtary  propenaities, 
which  the  baby  in  long  clothes  was  thought  to  have  dis- 
played, the  other  encouraging  the  poetic  aspiration.  la 
fact,  the  uncle  Benjamin,  like  the  nephew,  had  an  inclina- 
tion for  '  varses,'  and  the  specimens  of  his  which  are  ex- 
tant are  not  so  bad  as  some  '  varses '  that  have  been 
written  since  his  time.  When  the  nephew  waa  seven 
years  old,  the  uncle,  hearing  of  his  poetic  fervour,  wrote — 

'  'Tis  time  for  mc  to  tbrow  aside  m;  pen 
When  Langing  sleeves  read,  write,  and  rhjnie  like  men. 
This  forward  spring  Toretells  a  plenteous  crop, 
For  if  the  bud  bear  gruin,  what  will  the  top ! '  f 

Benjamin  had  glimpses  of  academic  culture,  for  the 

*  His  mother  was  the  dnugliter  of  Peter  Folger, '  a  godly  aud  learned 
Englisbman,  of  excellent  common  sense,  and  well  educated  in  survejiog,' 
who  had  settled  in  Nantucket.  This  Peter  Folger  came  out  to  America 
with  the  Tamous  Hugh  Peters  in  11335,  and  with  Mar;  Morrell,  who  was 
a  servant  girl  of  Hugh  Peters.  Folger  bought  Mar;  of  Petera  for 
twentj  pounds,  and  she  became  his  wife.  So  the  graudmother  of  Dc 
Franklin  was  bought  for  twenty  pounds  out  of  white  slavery.  Thij  on 
the  autiiorily  of  F.  C.  Sanford,  of  Nantucket. 

f  Sporks's  Fntn'din,  511.  Also  MS.  toI.  of  Mr  Emmonds. 
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father  wished  to  make  him  a  minister^  thas  consecratiDg 
'  the  tithe  of  his  sons.*  Bat  poyerty  forbcide.  The  boy 
must  work.  So,  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  tallow- 
chandler  tried  him  with  the  dips  and  moulds  of  his  own 
shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Ball,  then  with  the  cutlery  of 
his  consin  Samuel,  '  bred  to  that  trade  in  London ; '  bnt 
neither  business  suited  him.  These  experiments  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  Then,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  brother  James,  a  printer,  afterwards  an 
editor  of  the  *  New  ENOiiAND  Courant,'  the  fourth  news- 
paper published  in  America.  James  Franklin  was  a  man 
not  altogether  respectable.  During  this  apprenticeship 
Mr  Matthew  Adams,  a  merchant,  often  lent  Benjamifi 
books,  which  he  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night  to 
read. 

This  is  the  boy  who  is  hawking  his  own  ballads  about 
the  streets  of  the  little  colonial  town  of  Poston.  Tliis  is 
the  first  scene  in  his  public  life.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  nothing  very  promising.  He  makes  no 
public  appearance  in  Boston  again. 

n.  Next,  in  1727,  Franklin  is  a  master  printer  on  his 
own  account,  in  his  own  hired  house  or  shop  in  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia.  A  white  board  over  the  door  tells 
the  world  that  ^  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer,*  may  be 
fonnd  there.  He  has  just  printed  his  first  job  for  five 
shillings.  There  are  men  now  alive  in  1860  who  remem- 
ber the  sign  right  well.  Since  he  left  Massachusetts  his 
life  has  been  quite  eventful.  In  Boston  he  wrote  for  his 
brother's  newspaper,  secretly  at  first,  and  afterwards 
openly.  He  was  nominally  its  editor,  and  perhaps  also  its 
poet.  He  quarrelled  with  his  brother  James,  ran  away  to 
Philadelphia,  and  has  had  a  hard  and  tempestuous  time  of 
it.  He  did  well  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  Philadelphia 
during  his  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years.     But  the  Go- 
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vemor  took  notice  of  him,  swindled  him,  and  sent  him  to 
England  on  a  fool's  errand.  \\TiereTep  he  fell  he  tonched 
ground  with  his  feet.  In  London  he  followed  his  craft 
nearly  two  rears,  making  friends  and  foes.  He  was  a  wild 
young  man,  and  led  himself  into  dissipations  and  difficul- 
ties. He  deserted  Miss  Kead,  the  young  woman  of  Phila- 
delphia to  whom  he  was  hetrothed.  He  kept  low  com- 
pany sometimes,  not  only  of  bad  men,  but  of  evil  women 
also,  '  spending  a  good  deal  of  his  earnings  at  plays  and 
at  public  amusements.'  In  quite  early  life  vices  of  passion 
left  their  stain  on  him,  which  he  afterwards  took  great 
pains  to  wipe  out.  But  even  now,  at  twenty-one,  he  is 
industrious,  temperate,  frugal,  forecasting,  punctual,  and 
that  to  an  extniordinary  degree.  Ho  works  late  and  early, 
not  disdaining  to  wheel  home  in  a  barrow  the  paper  he 
bought  for  his  trade.  '  He  that  would  thrive,  must  rise  at 
five :  '  he  knew  it  before  he  was  twenty.  He  had  read 
many  books,  nay,  studied  them;  the  Spectator,  the  me- 
morable things  of  Xenopbon,  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  books 
on  navigation,  which  helped  him  to  a  little  geometry, 
Locke  ou  the  Understanding,  Shaftesbury,  Collins,  with 
the  ecclesiastical  replies  to  the  free-thinkers ;  and  in  Lon- 
don lie  read  many  works  not  elsewhere  accessible.  He 
wrote,  also,  with  simplicity,  strength,  and  beauty,  having 
taken  great  pains  to  acquire  a  neat  and  easy  style.  There 
is  a  diary  of  liia,  written  when  lie  was  only  twenty.  .  He 
was  now  twenty-one.  He  soon  became  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  then  bookseller,  then  almanac 
maker,  then  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  continuing  always 
his  printing  trade.  Ho  had  many  irons  in  the  fire,  yet 
not  one  too  many,  for  he  was  careful  that  none  bnmed. 
He  became  connected  with  politics,  and  was  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  which  is  not  often  the  popular  side,  and  is 
seldom  counted  respectable..  The  change  from  the  boy  of 
fourteen,  selling  ballads  in  Boston,  to  the  youth  of  twenty- 
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one,  printing  Quaker  books,  or  to  the  mature  man,  printer 
and  bookseller,  is  only  a  natural  development. 

m.  Now  he  is  forty-six  years  old.  In  June, 
1752,  attended  by  his  son  twenty-one  years  old,  ho 
is  in  the  fields  near  Philadelphia  as  a  thunder-cloud 
comes  up.  He  hoists  a  kite,  covered  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, an  iron  point  at  its  head.  He  lets  it  fly  towards 
the  cloud.  He  holds  by  a  short  end  of  non-conducting 
silk  the  long  string  of  hemp,  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
An  iron  key  hangs  at  the  joining  of  the  silk  with  the  hemp. 
He  touches  the  key.  The  lightning  of  heaven  sparkles 
in  his  hand.  The  mystery  is  solved.  The  lightning  of 
the  heavens  and  the  electricity  of  the  chemist's  shop  are 
the  same  thing.  The  difference  is  only  in  quantity ;  in  kind 
they  are  the  same.  An  iron  point  will  attract  the  lightning. 
A  string  of  hemp  or  wire  will  conduct  it  to  the  ground. 
Thunder  has  lost  its  destructive  terror.  The  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  century  is  made,  the  parent  of  many  more  not 
dreamed  of  then  or  yet.     Truly  this  is  a  great  picture. 

Between  Franklin,  the  young  printer  of  twenty- one, 
and  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  at  forty-six,  many  events 
have  taken  place.  The  obscure  printer  of  1727  is  now  a 
iamous  man,  inclining  towards  riches.  He  has  had  many 
social  and  civil  honours.  He  has  been  justice  of  the  peace 
(the  title  then  meant  something),  afterwards  alderman, 
clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  then  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, then  speaker,  then  postmaster  of  Philadelphia, 
then  Postmaster- General  of  all  the  colonies.  His  Almanac 
lias  made  him  more  widely  known  than  any  man  in  America; 
known  to  the  rising  democracy,  respected  and  followed, 
too,  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  are  hundreds  of 
families,  nay,  thousands,  with  only  two  books  ;  one  the 
Bible,  which  they  read  Sundays,  and  the  other  his  "  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,^'  which  they  read  the  other  six  days 
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of  the  week ;  and  as  its  daily  lessons  are  short,  they  are 
remembered  for  ever.  The  Almanac  seems  to  have  perished 
in  our  tima.  So  the  leaves  which  grew  on  the  Charter 
Oak,  in  Connecticut,  a  hundred  years  since,  have  all 
perished ;  but  every  crop  of  leaves  left  its  ring  all  round 
the  trunk.  The  Almanac  has  perished,  but  the  wisdom 
of  Fraqklin  still  lives  in  the  consciousness  and  conduct  of 
the  people. 

He  has  put  his  thought  into  Philadelphia,  and  in 
twenty-five  years  organized  its  municipal  affairs,  its  edu- 
cation and  charity,  more  wisely  than  any  city  in  the  world. 
He  is  in  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  America,  and  has  a  name  also  with  scientific 
men  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  After  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  studied  and  learned  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  very  soon  became  able  to 
read  all  these  languages,  which,  at  a  later  day,  the  scholars 
of  so  many  nations  used  in  bestowing  praises  on  this 
printer-philosopher,  who  had  snatched  the  lightning  oat  of 
the  sky,  and  had  undertaken  yet  greater  and  more  difficult 
works.  The  wonderful  discovery  is  known  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  two  colleges  of  New  England,  Yale  lead- 
ing the  way,  honoar  themselves  by  calling  him  Master  of 
Arts.  They  adopt  this  runaway  apprentice,  this  heretical 
tamer  of  lightning,  into  the  company  of  their  academic 
children.  Soon  the  splendid  colleges  of  all  Europe  con- 
fer their  honours,  transmit  to  him  their  medals,  give  him 
their  diplomas,  and  hereafter  it  is  '  Dr  Franklin,'  and  no 
longer  plain  '  Mr  Benjamin.'  From  the  sale  of  the  bal- 
lads to  the  rope  of  the  lightning  some  thirty  years  have 
passed, — a  long  step  of  time,  but  one  by  which  he 
mounted  veiy  high. 

IV.  In  1776,  in  a  small  room  at  Philadelphia,  there 
6ie  five  men  draughting  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
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— ^Liyiiigston  from  New  Tork,  Jefferson  from  Virginia, 
Franklin,  Sherman,  and  John  Adams,  New  England  bom, 
all  three  of  them,  Massachusetts  boys,  poor  men's  sons, 
who  had  fought  their  way  to  eminence;  their  birth  to 
talent  better  than  their  breeding  to  academic  culture. 
Behind  them  all  stand  Samuel  Adams,  another  great  man 
of  Massachusetts,  tall  and  yaliant,  also  a  poor  man's  son. 
Actiye  and  noiseless,  he  inspires  the  five  companions  for 
this  great  work,  with  his  thought,  and  courage,  and  tniat 
in  God.  These  are  the  men  who  are  making  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Virginia  furnished  the  popular 
pen  of  Jefferson.  Massachusetts  the  great  ideas,  the 
*  self-evident  truths,'  of  the  Declaration  itself.  New  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have  been  '  Resolved '  in  the 
meetings  of  Boston,  and  in  other  obscure  little  New 
England  towns.  Household  words  they  were  to  her, 
which  our  forefathers'  pious  care  had  handed  down. 

This  is  a  wide  prospect.  A  whole  continent  now 
opens  before  us. 

The  curtain  is  lifted  high.  You  see  the  young  nation 
in  its  infancy.  '  Hercules  in  his  cradle,'  said  Franklin ; 
but  with  a  legion  of  the  mystic  serpents  about  him.  If 
the  rising  sun  shines  auspicious,  yet  the  clouds  threaten 
a  storm,  long  and  terrible. 

In  the  interval  from  1752  to  177G,  between  the  act  of 
'  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven,'  and  that  of  '  the  sceptre  of 
the  tyrant,'  much  has  taken  place.  Franklin  has  been 
chosen  member  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress,  which  met 
at  Albany  in  1754,  to  protect  the  Provinces  from  the 
French  and  Indians.  His  far-reaching  mind  there  planned 
the  scheme  of  the  Union  for  common  defence  among  all 
the  colonies.  This  the  British  Government  disliked ;  for 
if  the  colonies  should  form  a  Union,  and  the  people  be- 
come aware  of  their  strength,  they  would  soon  want  inde- 
pendence.    Also  Franklin  has  set  military  expeditions  on 
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foot ;  he  and  another  yonng  Backskin  fumisbing  most  of 
the  little  wisdom  which  went  with  General  Braddock  and 
his  luckless  troop.  He  has  been  a  colonel  in  actual  serv- 
ice, and  done  actual  work,  too.  He  it  was  who  erected 
the  fortresses  all  along  the  frontier  between  the  £nghsh 
and  French  possessions  west  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
been  sent  to  England  as  a  colonial  agent  to  remonstrate 
against  the  despotism  of  the  proprietaries.  He  was  also 
appointed  agent  for  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Massacha- 
setts,  and  was  commissioned  to  look  after  their  rights, 
and  protect  them  from  the  despotism  of  the  King  and 
Parliament.  Ho  was  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1776,  and  gave  admirable  testimony  as  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  colonics,  and  as  to  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  America  towards  the  Stamp  Act. 
His  cool,  profound,  and  admirable  statements,  for  the 
most  part  made  withont  premeditation  or  anticipation  of 
the  questions  proposed  to  himj  astonished  the  English 
Parliament.  '  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ? '  asked  a  questioner.  '  To  indulge  in  the  fashions 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.'  '  What  is  now  their 
pride  ?  '  'To  wear  tlieir  old  clothes  over  again  till  they  can 
make  new  ones'  Ho  found  that  some  of  the  first  men  of 
Boaton,GovemorHutchinsou,Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver, 
and  other  Boston  tories,  '  citizens  of  eminent  gravity  '  in 
Uiose  times,  had  written  official  and  private  letters  to  a 
conspicuons  member  of  Parliament,  infamoualy  traducing 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  pointing  out  means  for 
destroying  the  liberties  of  all  the  colonies  and  provinces, 
so  as  to  estabhsh  a  despotism  here  in  America.  He  ob- 
tained these  letters,  private  yet  official,  and  sent  them  to 
a  friend  in  Boston,  Mr  Cashing,  a  timid  man,  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.*  They  were 

•  Lord  John  Russell's  Correspondence  of  Fos,  p.  Hi.  Franklin  got  the 
HatchinsoQ  and  Oliver  letters  in  1774.  from  John  Temple,  who  was  a 
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laid  before  the  Honse  and  printed.  Massachusetts,  in  con- 
sequence^ sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  asking  that  these 
treacherous  oflBcers  be  removed  from  office.  This  right- 
eous act,  exposing  the  secret  villany  of  officials,  drew  on 
Franklin  the  wrath  of  the  New  England  tories,  and  of  the 
rulers  of  Old  England.  For  this  he  was  brought  before 
the  privy  council  of  the  king  of  England  on  January  29, 
1 774.  A  great  array  of  famous  men  were  in  attendance, 
five  and  thirty  lords  and  others.  There  Mr  Wedderbum, 
the  king's  Solicitor-General,  insulted  him  with  such  abuse 
as  only  such  a  man  could  know  how  to  invent.  Before  this 
audience  of  five  and  thirty  lords,*  who  were  seated,  did 
Franklin  stand  for  ten  hours  and  listen  to  this  purchased 
sycophant.  '  He  has  forfeited  all  the  respect  of  societies 
and  of  men/  said  the  courtier.  '  It  is  impossible  to  read 
his  account,  expressing  the  crudest  and  most  deliberate 
malice,  without  horror.'  The  councillors  of  England 
cheered  this  tin  pedler  of  malignant  rhetoric.  But  Frank- 
lin ^  stood  conspicuously  erect,  without  the  smallest  move- 
ment of  any  part  of  his  body,'  and  kept  his  countenance 
as  immovable  as  if  his  features  had  been  made  of  wood. 
He  appeared  on  this  day  in  a  suit  of  Manchester  velvet, 
which  it  was  noticed  he  did  not  again  wear  in  England.f 

commissioner  of  customs  of  Boston.  These  letters  were  addressed  to 
Thomas  AVhately,  under  Secretary  of  State,  a  private  friend,  but  a  priv- 
ate friend  in  office. 

♦  For  an  account  of  this  examination,  see  Dr  Bo  wring's  Memoir  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  chap.  iii.  p.  59.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1774,  Wedder- 
bum (afterwards,  in  1780,  created  Baron  Loughborough,  and  Earl  Ross- 
lyn,  in  1801)  and  Governor  Hutchinson  were  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Wedderbum  had  called  Franklin  '  a  man  of  three  letters,*  meaning  *  fur* 
(which  signifies  thief),  and  quoted  from  Zanga's  speech  in  the  play  of  the 
*  Revenge.'     See  Lord  J.  Russell's  Correspondence  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

f  The  writer  does  not  pursue  the  story  of  this  suit  of  Manchester 
velvet,  which  it  has  been  commonly  understood  was  laid  aside  by  Frank- 
lin, and  was  afterwards  designedly  worn  by  him  when  he  came  to  sign 
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He  was  turned  out  of  his  office  of  Postmaster-General  oi 
the  American  colonies  that  very  night. 

This  was  the  philosopher  whom  the  learned  academies 
of  England,  and  of  all  Europe,  had  honoured  for  taking  the 
thunderbolt  out  of  the  sky ;  now  in  that  little  room  he  is 
wrenching  the  sceptre  from  tyrants,  making  the  Declara- 
tion OP  Independence,  for  which  alone  Britain  would  give 
him  a  halter.  More  than  twenty  years  before,  he  hac 
sought  to  establish  a  Union  between  the  colonies ;  now  hi 
seeks  Independence.  He  would  build  up  the  new  govern- 
ment on  self-evident  truths, — that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  each  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  He  is  an  old  man  now,  more  than  seventj 
years  of  age ;  an  old  man,  lame  with  the  gout,  but  active^ 
as  the  sun  is  active  with  light.  He  is  the  most  populai 
man  in  America,  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress, — save  only  the  far-seeing  and  unflinching 
Samuel  Adams, — the  greatest,  the  most  celebrated,  the 
most  conciliating.  It  is  a  grand  act,  this  moulding  the 
progress  of  permanent  and  eternal  principles,  to  form  the 
American  government.  The  world  saw  none  grander  in 
that  century.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  na- 
tion laid  the  foundation  of  its  state  on  the  natural  law  that 
all  governments  shall  uphold  all  men's  right,  not  a  few 
men^s  privilege. 

the  treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  November,  1782.  In  this  he 
has  followed  the  cautious  and  accurate  Mr  Sparks,  who  discredits  the 
authorities  upon  wliich  Lord  Brougham  has  adopted  the  story.  (Vol.  i. 
Sparks's  Franklin,  4S8.)  But  now  it  seems  io  rest  upon  unquestion- 
able authority,  notwithstanding  Mr  Sparks's  disclaimer.  Lord  John 
Kussell  considers  it  must  be  true,  because  Lord  St  Helens  (the  en- 
voy of  England  who  also  signed  the  treaty)  told  the  story  to  Lord 
Holland,  and  said  that  Franklin  informed  them  of  it  '  with  a  triumph- 
ant air ' !  Lord  St  Helens  could  not  speak  of  this  without  indig- 
nation.   See  also  Bowring*s  Memoir  of  Bentham,  chap.  iiL  p .  59 . 
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V.    Franklin^  at  Paris,  is  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  America  and  Great  Britain  in   1783,  in 
connection   with  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Laurens,  and 
Jay.  He  accomplished  the  work,  put  an  end  to  all  hostil- 
ity with  England,  and  secured  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence.     The  war  of  eight  sad 'years  (1775 — 1783) 
was  now  over.     They  had  been  to  him  years  of  intense 
activity  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  not  only 
American  Minister,  but  Judge  in  Admiralty  and  Consul- 
Genernl,  charged  with  many  and  very  discordant  duties. 
Seventy-seven  years  old,  he  now  sets  the  seal  of  triumph 
on  the  act  of  the  American  people.     AVhat  was  only  a 
Declaration  in  1776,  is  now  a  fact  fixed  in  the  history  of 
mankind.     Washington  was  the  Franklin  of  camps,  but 
Franklin  was  the  Washington  of  courts ;  and  the  masterly 
skill  of  the  great  diplomatist,  the  patience  which  might 
tire  but  which  never  gave  out ;  the  extraordinary  shrewd- 
ness, dexterity,  patience,  moderation,   and  silence  with 
which  he  conducted  the  most  difficult  of  negotiations,  are 
not  less  admirable  than  the  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  cau- 
tion of  the  great  general  in  his  most  disastrous  campaign. 
^ow  these  troubles  are  all  over,    America  is  free,  Britain 
is  pacific,  and  Franklin  congratulates  his  friends.    ^  There 
never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace  ; '  and  yet  he,  the 
brave,  wise  man  that  he  was,  sought  to  make  the  treaty 
better,  endeavouring  to  persuade  England  to  agree  that 
there  should  be  no  more  temptation  to  privateering,  and 
that  all  private  property  on  sea  and  land  should  be  per- 
fectly safe  from  the  ravages  of  war.     But  in  1 783  Britain 
had  not  come  nearer  to  it  than  the  administration   in 
America  had  in  1857.     Franklin  wished  to  do  in   1783 
what  the  wisest  negotiators  tried  to  accomplish  in  April, 
1856,  in  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

VI.  Franklin,  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  is  making 
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ready  to  dio.  The  great  phUosopherj  the  great  states- 
man,  he  has  done  with  philosophy  and  state-craft,  not 
yet  ended  his  philanthropy.  He  is  satisfied  with  having 
taken  the  thunderbolt  from  the  sky,  bringing  it  noiseless 
and  harmless  to  the  ground ;  he  has  not  yet  done  with 
taking  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.  True,  he  has,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  American  state  on  the  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  all,  helped  to  set  America  free  from  the 
despotism  of  the  British  king  and  Parliament.  None  liaa 
done  more  for  that.  He  has  made  the  treaty  with 
Prussia,  which  forbids  privateering  and  the  warlike 
plunder  of  individual  property  on  land  or  sea.  But  now 
he  remembers  that  there  are  some  six  hundred  thousand 
African  slaves  in  America,  whoso  bodies  are  taken  from 
their  control,  even  in  time  of  peace — peace  to  other  men, 
to  them  a  period  of  perpetual  war.  So,  in  1787,  he 
founds  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  is  its 
first  President,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  a  petition  to 
Congress,  asking  '  the  restitution  of  liberty  to  those  un- 
happy men,  who  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom  are  de- 
graded into  perpetual  bondage ; '  asks  Congress  '  that 
yon  will  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  yoa 
for  discouraging  every  gpedes  of  traffic  in  the  p&rxons  of  otir 
fellow-men.'  This  petition  was  the  last  public  act  of 
Franklin,  the  last  public  document  he  ever  signed.  He 
had  put  his  hand  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  to 
the  treaties  of  alliance  with  France  and  Prussia ;  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain ;  now  he  signs  the  first 
petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Between  1783  and  1790  what  important  events  had 
taken  place  I  For  three  years  be  had  been  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  unanimously  elected  by  the  Assembly  every 
time  save  the  first,  when  one  vote  out  of  seventy-seven 
was  cast  against  him.  He  had  been  &  member  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  which  made  the  Constitution,  and. 
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spite  of  wliat  he  considered  to  be  its  errors,  put  his  name 
to  it.    Neither  he,  nor  Washington,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
great  men  who  helped  to  make  that  instrument,  thought 
it  perfect,  or  worshipped  it  as  an  idol.     But  now,  as  his 
last  act,  he  seeks  to  correct  the  great  fault,  and  blot,  and 
vice  of  the  American  government — the  only  one  which,  in 
seventy-six  years,  has  given  us  much  trouble.      The  peti- 
tion was  presented  on  the  12th  of  February,  1790.     It 
asked  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.     A  storm  followed;  the   South 
was  in  a  rage,  which  lasted  till  near  the  end  of  March. 
Mr  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  defended  the  ^  peculiar  institu- 
tion.'     The   ancient   republics    had   slaves ;    the   whole 
current  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  proved 
that  religion  was  not  hostile  to  slavery.     On  the  23rd  of 
March,  1790,  Franklin  wrote  for  the  National  Gazette  the 
speech  in  favour  of  the  enslavement  of  Christians.     He 
put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  the  Divan  of  Algiers. 
It  was  a  parody  of  the  actual  words  of  Mr  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  as  delivered  in  Congress  a  few  days  before ;  the 
text,  however,  being  taken  out  of  the  Koran.     It  was  one 
of  the  most  witty,  brilliant,  and  ingenious  things  that 
came  from  his  mind.     This  was  the  last  public  writing  of 
Dr  Franklin ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  letter  to  his 
sister  and  one  to  Mr  Jefferson,  it  was  the  last  line  which 
ran  out  from  his  fertile  pen, — written  only  twenty- four 
davs  before  his  death.     What  a  farewell  it  was !     This 
old  man,  '  the  most  rational,  perhaps,  of  all  philosophers,' 
the  most  famous  man  in  America,  now  in  private  life, 
waiting  for  the  last  angel  to  unbind  his  spirit  and  set  him 
free  from  a  perishing  body,  makes  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  American  people  as  President  of  an  aboUtion 
society,  protesting  against  American  slavery  in  the  last 
public  line  he  writes  !     One  of  his  wittiest  and  most  in- 
genious works  is  a  plea  for  the  bondman,  adroit,  masterly. 


short,  and  not  to  be  answered.  It  was  fit  to  be  the  last 
scene  of  snch  a  life.  Drop  down  the  curtain  before  the 
aick  old  man,  and  let  his  healthy  soul  ascend  unseen  and 
growing. 

Look,  now,  at  the  chaeactbh  of  Dr  Franklin.  All 
the  materials  for  judging  him  are  not  yet  before  the 
public,  for  historians  and  biographers,  like  other  at- 
torneys, sometimes  withhold  the  evidence,  and  keep  im- 
portant facts  out  of  sight,  bo  as  to  secure  a  verdict  which 
does  not  cover  the  whole  case.  There  are  writings  of 
Franklin  which  neither  the  public  nor  myself  have  ever 
seen.  £uough,  however,  is  known  of  this  great  man  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  just  opinion.  Additional  things 
would  alter  the  quantity,  not  the  kind.  The  human  facul- 
ties, not  pertaining  to  the  body,  may  be  divided  into 
these  four:  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  aSectional, 
and  the  religious.  Look  at  Franklin  in  respect  to  each  of 
the  four. 

I.  He  had  an  intellect  of  a  very  high  order, — in- 
ventive, capacious,  many-sided,  retentive.  His  hfe  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ten  yeara 
he  was  the  contemporary  of  Leibnitz,  twenty-one  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Ho  was  sixty-three  years  old  when  Alex- 
ander Humboldt  and  Cuvier  were  bom.  He  embraced 
Voltaire.  Hia  orbit  was  intersected  by  that  of  Berkeley, 
Montesquieu,  Hume,  Kant,  Priestley,  Adam  Smith.  But 
in  the  eighty-four  years  to  which  his  hfe  extended,  I  find 
no  mine,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  so  great.  I  menu 
so  generally  able,  various,  original,  and  strong.  Others 
were  quite  superior  to  him  in  specialties  of  intellect, — 
metaphysical,  mathematical,  and  poetical.  Many  sur- 
passed him  in  wide  learning,  of  literature,  or  science,  and 
in  careful  and  exact  culture  ;  but  none  equalled  him  in 
general  largeness  of  power,  and  great  variety  and  strength 
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of  mind.  In  an  age  of  encyclopaBdias^  his  was  the  most 
encyclopedic  head  in  all  Christendom.  In  the  century  of 
revolation,  his  was  the  most  revolutionary  and  construct- 
ive intellect.  He  had  no  nonsense,  was  never  eccentric. 
The  intellectual  faculties  may  be  thus  conveniently  dis- 
tribated : — 

1.  The  understanding,  the  practical  power,  which 
seeks  economic  use  as  the  end.  2.  The  imagination,  the 
poetic  power,  which  seeks  ideal  beauty  as  the  end.  3. 
The  reason,  the  philosophic  power,  which  seeks  scientific 
truth  as  the  end,  which  is  parent  aUke  of  use  and  beauty, 
the  Martha  and  Mary  of  the  family.  Franklin  had  a 
great  understanding,  a  moderate  imagination,  and  a 
great  reason.  He  could  never  have  become  an  eminent 
poet  or  orator.  With  such,  the  means  is  half  the  end. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  with  the  single  exception  of  music.  He  was  not  fond 
of  works  of  imagination,  and  in  his  boyhood  he  sold 
Bunyan^s  Pilgrim^s  Progress  to  buy  Burton^s  Historical 
Collections.  Perhaps  he  underrated  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime.  I  do  not  remember,  in  the  ten  volumes  of  his 
writings,  a  line  containing  a  single  reference  to  either. 
This  defect  in  his  mental  structure  continually  appears  in 
his  works  and  in  his  life.  Hence,  there  is  a  certain 
homeliness  and  lack  of  elegance  in  his  writings,  and 
sometimes  a  little  coarseness  and  rudeness.  Hence,  also, 
comes  the  popular  judgment  that  he  was  not  a  high- 
minded  man.  Kant,  Kepler,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Scliel- 
ling,  were  men  of  great  imagination,  which  gives  a  par- 
ticular poetic  charm  to  their  works  that  you  do  not  find 
in  the  Saxon  philosophers.  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton, 
Adam  Smith,  were  men  of  vast  ability,  but  not  imagin- 
ative or  poetic.  Franklin  thinks,  investigates,  theorizes, 
invents,  but  never  does  he  dream.  No  haze  hangs  on  the 
sharp  ontUne  of  his  exact  idea  to  lend  it  an  added  charm. 


Besides  this  immense  undcrstandiog,  Franklin  had  an 
immense  reason,  which  gave  him  great  insight  and  power 
iD  all  practical,  philosophic,  and  speculative  matters.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  roost  nncommon  common  sense.  H© 
saw  clearly  into  the  remote  caases  of  things,  and  had 
groat  power  of  generalization  to  discuss  the  universal 
laws,  the  one  eternal  principle,  or  tho  manifold  and 
floating  facts.  He  did  not  come  to  his  philosophic  con- 
clusions and  discoveries  by  that  poetic  imagination  which 
creates  hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  until  some  one  fits 
the  case ;  nor  did  ho  seem  to  reach  them  by  that  logical 
process  which  is  called  induction.  But  he  rather  per- 
fected his  wonderful  inventions  by  his  own  simple  great- 
ness of  understanding  and  of  reason,  a  spontaneous 
instinct  of  causality,  which  led  him  to  the  point  at  once. 
He  announced  his  discoveries  with  no  parade.  He  does 
tho  thing,  and  says  nothing  about  it,  as  if  it  wore  tho 
commonest  thing  in  the  world.  His  simplicity  appeare 
not  only  in  his  manners  and  in  his  life,  but  also  iu  his  in- 
tellectual method.  Accordingly,  he  was  a  groat  inventor 
of  new  ideas  in  science,  the  philosophy  of  matter,  and  in 
politics,  the  philosophy  of  States  ;  in  both  running  before 
the  experience  of  the  world.  If  only  his  philosophic 
writings  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should  say,  '  Here  was 
a  mind  of  the  first  order, — a  brother  of  Leibnitz,  Newton, 
Cuvicr,  Humboldt.'  If  nought  but  his  political  writings 
wore  preserved,  his  thoughts  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  finance,  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
colonies,  the  effect  of  certain  taxes  on  them,  the  historical 
development  of  America  and  her  ultimate  relation  to 
England,  then  we  should  say,  '  Here  was  one  of  the 
greatest  political  thinkers  of  the  age  or  of  the  world.* 
For  while  he  anticipated  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
future  philosophers,  he  does  the  same  in  the  departments 
of  the  politician  and  the   statesman.      He  understood 
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easQy  the  complicated  affairs  of  a  Nation,  and  saw  clearly 
the  great  general  laws  which  determine  the  welfare  of  the 
individoal  or  of  the  State.  Yet  he  made  occasional 
mistakes;  for  the  swift  forethought  of  genius^  on  the 
whole,  is  not  so  wise  as  the  slow  experience  of  the  human 
race.  Nobody  is  as  great  as  everybody.  Gonstmctive  as 
well  as  inventive,  he  was  a  great  organizer.  He  knew 
how  to  make  his  thought  a  thing,  to  put  his  scientific 
idea  into  matter-^making  a  machine,  his  social  idea  into 
men — creating  an  institution.  He  could  produce  the 
TYiA-TTiTniiTn  of  result  with  the  minimum  outlay  of  means. 
TYiH  contrivances,  mechanical  and  social,  are  many  and 
Borprising.  He  improved  the  printing  press,  invented 
stereotyping,  and  manifold  letter-writers.  He  cured 
smoky  chimneys  of.  their  bad  habits.  He  amended  the 
shape  and  the  rig  of  ships.  He  showed  the  sailors  how 
they  might  take  advantage  of  the  Gulf-stream  to  shorten 
their  eastward  transit  of  the  Atlantic,  and  how  to  steer  so 
as  to  avoid  it  on  the  westward  passage.  He  told  them 
how  a  few  men  might  haul  a  heavy  boat,  and  how  they 
might  keep  fresh  provisions  at  sea.  He  suggested  im- 
provements in  the  soup-dishes  of  sailors,  and  in  the 
water-troughs  of  horses.  He  introduced  new  kinds  of 
seeds,  grass,  turnips,  broom-corn,  curious  beans  from 
England,  vines  from  France,  and  many  other  vegetables 
and  plants.  He  drained  lands  skilfully,  and  gathered 
great  crops  from  them.  He  reformed  fireplaces,  and  in- 
vented the  Franklin  stove.  First  of  all  men  he  warmed 
public  buildings.  He  had  a  fan  on  his  chair,  moved  by  a 
treadle,  so  as  to  drive  away  the  flies.  He  made  him 
spectacles,  with  two  sets  of  glasses,  for  far  and  near  sight. 
He  invented  a  musical  instrument,  and  improved  the 
electrical  machine.  He  discovered  that  lightning  and 
electricity  are  the  same,  proving  it  in  the  simplest  and 
deepest  and  most  satisfSeustory  manner,  by  catching  the 
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actual  lightniag.  He  first  discerned  the  di&renoe  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  electricity. 

Ho  taoglit  men  to  protect  buildings  from  lightning, 
and  would  use  electricity  to  kill  animala  without  pain,  and 
to  make  tongh  meat  tender  and  digestible.  '  There  are 
no  bounds,'  says  be,  in  1751,  '  to  the  force  men  may  raise 
and  use  in  the  electrical  way ;  for  Uttle  may  be  added  to 
little,  ad  infinitum,  and  BO  accumulated,  and  then,  sfler- 
warda,  dischai^ed  'together  at  once.'  He  invented  a 
phonographic  alphabet,  which  does  not  now  look  so  strange 
as  in  1768.  He  improved  the  wheels  of  carriages,  the 
form  of  wind-mills  and  wator-mills,  and  the  covering  of 
roofs.  First  of  all  men,  he  induced  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia to  construct  foot  pavements  (which  we  call  side- 
walks), and  to  place  crossing- stones  in  their  most  Cre- 
quented  streets.  In  London,  be  first  proved  that  streets 
could  be  swept  in  dry  weather  as  weU  as  hoed  and  scraped 
in  wot  weather.  He  demonstrated  this  fact,  by  hiring  an 
old  woman  to  sweep  the  street  in  front  of  his  bouse.  Thua 
this  Yankee  printer  taught  the  Londoners  a  useful  lesson, 
now  universally  known. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  1728,  Franklin  founded 
the  first  American  Club  for  mutual  improvement.  It  was 
called  a 'Junto.'  In  1744  he  was  the  founder  of  'the 
American  Philosophical  Society,'  the  first  scientific  asso- 
ciation on  this  continent.  He  established,  in  1 751,  the  first 
American  free  school  outside  of  New  England,  and  he 
originated  the  first  social  library  in  the  world.  He  organ- 
ized the  first  fire  company  in  America,  and  the  first  night- 
watch  in  Philadelphia.  In  1 741  he  started  the  first  maga- 
zine in  America, — the  General  Magazine, — the  forerun- 
ner of  the  North  American,  Examiner,  New  England 
Keview,  and  a  great  host  more.  In  the  Quaker  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1 74-t,  he  first  organized  the  military  force, 
getting  ten  thousand  subscribers  to  maintain  a  volunteer 
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militia.  The  women  provided  silken  banners^  which  Frank- 
lin sapplied  with  appropriate  mottoes.  He  was  himself 
colonel  of  the  Philadelphia  regiment. 

He  first  enrolled  men  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
Quaker  city,  in  1744,  when  Spanish  pirates  came  up  the 
liyer,  and  threatened  to  bam  the  town.  He  planned 
the  admirable  military  organization  for  the  whole  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  for  defence  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  in  1755  famished  the  commissa- 
riat trains  of  General  Braddock.  He  first  proposed  the 
onion  of  all  the  provinces,  in  1754,  and  in  1775  he  first 
made  the  plan  of  a  confederacy  of  them  all,  which  could 
not  be  adopted  till  1778,  though  then  with  improvements. 
Such  was  the  distracted  condition  of  all  things  in  America 
at  that  time,  that  this  organizing  skill  seemed  most  of  all 
things  needful ;  and  Franklin's  great  power  was  not  only 
in  invention,  but  in  organization  quite  as  much.  He  had 
a  genius  for  creation  and  administration.  He  easily  saw 
what  things  belonged  together,  and  found  the  true  prin- 
ciple which  would  make  many  coalesce  and  become  an  as- 
sociation, afibrding  freedom  to  each  individual,  and  social 
unity  to  all. 

Yet  his  plan  for  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania did  not  work  well ;  nor  would  his  scheme,  that 
the  Federal  officers  should  serve  without  salary,  have 
proved  to  be  desirable  or  practicable.  His  design  for  the 
excitement  of  'the  ambition  of  children  at  school  I  think 
was  a  great  mistake.  If  he  had  lived  in  1857,  instead  of 
in  1 776,  he  would  not  have  left  a  hundred  pounds  to  be 
expended  in  medals  of  silver  or  gold,  which,  while  they 
stir  the  ambition  of  few,  dishearten  and  discourage  many, 
and  leave  heart-burnings  amongst  all.  Ho  could  not  fore- 
see what  it  is  no  merit  in  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses to  perceive  after  him.  He  founded  many  societies, 
which  still  continue,  and  his  schemes  have  been  extended 
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&r  and  wide.  The  people  nnderstood  tliia  genina  for  all 
kinds  of  practical  and  social  arrangement,  and  put  his 
name  to  many  institutions  of  whicli  he  was  bnt  remotely 
the  founder.  Chnrches  are  called  after  Paul,  Peter,  James, 
John,  but  fire  companies,  debating  societies,  book  clabs, 
libraries,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  are  named  for  Franklin. 
Institutions  for  theology  hare  the  name  of  theologic  apo- 
stles, but  institutions  for  humanity  bear  the  name  of  this 
great  apostle  of  benevolence.  Administrative  as  well  as 
constructive,  he  was  a  most  able  manager.  He  knew  bow 
to  deal  with  men,  leading  them  to  accept  hia  conclusions, 
and  accomplish  his  purposes.  Here  he  was  helped  by  his 
great  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  also 
by  his  admirable  geniality  and  kindness  of  manner,  good- 
humour,  mirth,  and  reserve.  He  did  not  drive  men,  but 
led  them,  and  that  often  with  a  thread  so  delicate  that 
they  did  not  see  it.  He  did  not  affect  to  lead,  bnt  only  to 
follow.  So  the  wise  mother  conducts  her  refractory  boy 
to  school  for  the  first  time,  not  dragging  him  by  the  hand 
or  by  the  ear,  and  hauling  him  there,  school-mother  fash- 
ion, but  by  throwing  something  forward,  and  letting  little 
Master  Wilful  run  and  pick  it  up;  then  varying  the  ex- 
periment, and  so  conquering  without  a  battle.     He  knew 

'  Men  should  be  tanglit  as  if  yon  Uaght  tliem  not. 
And  things  unknown  propoaed  aa  things  forgot.' 

He  took  care  not  to  wound  the  vanity  of  men,  or  hurt 
their  self-esteem,  by  exhibiting  his  own  immense  supe- 
riority of  knowledge,  insight,  and  skill.  He  had  tact, — ■ 
that  admirable  art  of  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  at  the 
first  strike,  and  not  bruising  the  £ngers  while  it  is  driven 
home.  He  was  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  diplomatists, 
fiilly  equal  to  the  Enropean  practitioners,  whose  fathers, 
from  generation  to  generation,  had  been  accustomed  '  to 
lie  abi-oad  for  the  advantage  of  their  country.'     Caodid 
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iLnd  open  with  the  honesty  none  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  manage  a  canning  man.     He  knew  how  to  conciliate. 
When  others  made  a  speech^  he  told  a  story^  or  invented 
a  parable^  and  so  cheaply  drew  the  thunder  out  of  the 
hostile  cloud.     If  he  could  not  help  knowing  the  faults  of 
the  men  he  was  obliged  to  work  with,  he  forbore  from 
letting  them  see  what  he  knew.*    He  could  speak  at  the 
right  time,  none  more  silvery ;  but  he  knew  when  silence 
was  golden,  and  had  a  wise  reserve.    Hence  he  was  often 
thought  to  dissemble  and  feign,  because  he  said  nothing. 
He  knew  how  to  work,  and  when  to  wait.   When  his  iron 
was  cold  he  heated  it,  and  only  struck  it  when  it  was 
hot ;  and  he  could  make  his  chimney  bum  its  own  smoke. 
Singularly  modest,  he  claimed  very  little  for  himself 
of  merit,  honour,  or  originality.     He  let  others,  when  it 
helped  the  common  cause,  use  his  political  or  philosophical 
thought  as  if  it  were  common  property,  or  the  private 
estate  of  any  claimant;  knowing,  as  he  said,  that  it  would 
all  come  right  in  the  end,  without  his  wasting  any  words 
now.     With  abundance  of  private  enemies,  he  had  no 
private  quarrels,  which  it  always  takes   two   to  make. 
Calumnies  against  him  he  left  time  to  answer.     Where 
are  they  now  ?     Assaulted  by  some  of  the  wiliest,  craft- 
iest, and  most  insidious,  he  never  broke  a  private  friend- 
ship.    Some  he  con^-inced,  some  he  wooed,  others   he 
gently  drew,  and  some  he  took  up  in  his  great  fatherly 
arms,  and  carried,  and  kissed,  and  set  them  down  just 
where  he  would.     He  quarrelled  only  with  the  public 
enemies  of  his  country,  but  took  the  mildest  ways  of  allay- 
ing trouble.     When  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
excited  and  inharmonious,  Franklin  suggested  that  their 

•  Jefferson  declared  that  the  charge  against  Franklin  of  subserviency 
to  France  '  bad  not  a  shadow  of  foundation,'  and  '  that  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  they  [the  government  of  France]  were  more  under  his  influence 
thin  he  under  theirs.'   Kandall's  Jefferson,  vol.  iii.  p.  449,  note. 
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meetmgs  should  be  opened  with  prayers.  And  so  he  slied 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  all  tumult  ceased.  He 
knew  how  to  use  the  auspicious  moment,  and  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shone.  All  men  have  fits  of  easy  be- 
nevolence.    He  could  take  advantage  of  them. 

Thus  he  procured  the  cannon  from  Governor  Clinton, 
of  New  York,  for  the  armament  of  the  fort  below  Phila- 
delphia, against  a  threatened  invasion  of  Frenoh  and  Span- 
iards. Franklin,  Colonel  Lawrence,  Messrs  Allen  and 
Taylor,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  borrow  cannon  of 
Governor  Clinton.  At  first  the  Governor  met  them  witli 
a  flat  refusal.  But  after  a  dinner,  where  there  was  great 
drinking  of  Madeira  wine,  he  softened  by  degrees,  and 
said  he  would  lend  six.  After  a  few  more  bumpers  he  ad- 
vanced ten,  and  at  length  he  very  good-naturedly  granted 
eighteen.  They  were  fine  cannon,  eighteen  pounders, 
with  their  proper  carriages,  and  were  soon  transported, 
and  mounted  on  the  fort. 

In  like  manner,  seizing  the  opportunity  when  the  neWB 
of  General  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  reached 
Paris,  he  at  once  made  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
United  iStates  of  America  and  France.  It  could  not  have 
been  done  a  moment  sooner. 

II.  Franklin's  moral  powers  were  certainly  great ;  his 
moral  perceptions  quick,  distinct,  and  strong.  His  moral 
character  was  high,  though  by  no  means  without  defects. 
He  uniformly  sought  justice  in  the  relation  between 
nation  and  nation,  government  and  people,  man  and  man, 
and  did  not  stop  at  the  letter  of  treaties  and  statutes,  or 
at  habits  and  customs  never  so  old,  bnt  went  back  to  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  He  loved  peace,  publio  and 
private,  and  hated  all  that  was  sectional  and  personal. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  all  slavery,  called  by  whatever 
political  or  ecclesiastical  name.  Yet  his  moral  sense  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  active  as  were  his  affections 
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and  intellect  in  liis  early  days.     This  is  not  nncommon. 
The  fiEumlty  of  conscience  which  sees  the  eternal  rights  is 
often  dormant  at  the  beginning  of  life.     Hence  he  made 
*  erraia/  as  he  technically  calls  them^  which  he  afterwards 
pointed  out  himself,   that  he  might  warn  others.    He 
stambled  many  times  in  learning  to  walk,  and,  as  he  was 
a  tall  youth,  and  moved  fast,  so  he  fell  hard.     At  the  last 
there  is  a  little  lack  of  that  nice  womanly  delicacy  which 
yon  find  in  a  moral  character  of  the  very  highest  elevation. 
His  was  the  morality  of  a  strong,  experienced  person,  who 
had  seen  the  folly  of  wise  men,  the  meanness  of  proad 
men,  the  baseness  of  honourable  men,  and  the  littleness 
of  great  men,  and  made  liberal  allowances  for  the  failures 
of  all  men.     If  the  final  end  to  be  reached  were  just,  he 
did  not  always  inquire  about  the  provisional  means  which 
led  thither.     He  knew  that  the  right  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points,  in  morals  as  in  mathematics, 
but  yet  did  not  quarrel  with  such  as  attained  the  point  by 
a  crooked  line.     Such  is  the  habit  of  politicians,  diplo- 
matists, statesmen,  who  look  on  all  men  as  a  commander 
looks  on  his  soldiers,  and  does  not  ask  them  to  join  the 
church  or  keep  their  hands  clean,  but  to  stand  to  their 
guns  and  win  the  battle. 

Thus,  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin 
found  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  necessary 
measures  for  military  defence  because  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly  were  Quakers,  who,  though  friendly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution,  founded  contrary  to  their  principles, 
refused  to  vote  the  supplies  of  war.  So  he  caused  them 
to  rote  appropriations  to  purchase  bread,  flour,  wheat,  or 
other  grain.  The  Governor  said, '  I  shall  take  the  money,' 
for  ^  I  understand  very  well  their  meaning, — other  grain 
is  gunpowder.'  He  afterwards  moved  the  purchase  of  a 
fire-engine,  sajring  to  a  friend,  'Nominate  me  on  the 
committee,  and  I  will  nominate  you ;  we  will  buy  a  great 
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gun,  which  is  certainly  a  fire-engine;  the  Quakers  can 
have  no  objection  to  that/ 

Such  was  the  course  of  policy  that  Franklin  took^  as  I 
think^  to  excess ;  but  yet  I  believe  that  no  statesman  of 
that  whole  century  did  so  much  to  embody  the  eternal 
rules  of  right  in  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  the  common  law  of  all 
mankind;  and  I  cannot  bestow  higher  praise  than  that 
on  any  man  whose  name  I  can  recall.  He  mitigated  the 
ferocities  of  war.  He  built  new  hospitals  and  improved 
old  ones.  He  first  introduced  this  humane  principle  into 
the  Law  of  Nations,  that  in  time  of  war  *  private  property 
on  land  shall  be  unmolested,  and  peaceful  commerce  con- 
tinued, and  captive  soldiers  treated  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
of  the  captors.  Generous  during  his  lifetime,  his  dead 
hand  still  gathers  and  distributes  blessings  to  the 
mechanics  of  Boston  and  their  children.     True  it  is  that 

*  Him  only  pleasure  leads  and  peace  attends. 
Whose  means  are  pure  and  spotless  as  his  ends.' 

*  In  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  the 
following  was  the  twenty-third  article,  prepared  by  Franklin  : — 

*  If  war  should  arise  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  mer- 
chants of  either  country,  then  residing  in  the  other,  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  nine  months  to  collect  their  debts  and  to  settle  their  affairs,  and 
may  depart,  freely  carrying  off  all  their  effects  without  molestation  or 
hindrance.  And  all  women  and  children,  scholars  of  every  faculty, 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen,  unarmed 
and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places,  and  in  general  all 
others  whose  occupations  are  for  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective  employments,  and 
shall  not  be  molested  in  their  persons,  nor  shall  their  houses  and  goods 
be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  ifields  wasted  by  the  armed 
force  of  the  enemy,  into  whose  power  by  the  events  of  war  they  may 
happen  to  fall.  But  if  anything  is  necessary  to  be  taken  from  them  for 
the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

'And  all  merchant  and  trading  vessels  employed  in  exchanging  the 
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But  it  is  a  great  thing  in  this  stage  of  the  world  to 
find  a  man  whose  ends  are  pnre  and  spotless.  Let  us 
thank  him  for  that. 

In  his  private  morals  there  were  doubtless  great  de- 
fects^ and  especially  in  his  early  life  much  that  was  wrong 
and  low.  His  temperament  inclined  him  to  vices  of  pas- 
sion. He  fell  the  way  he  leaned^  and  caught  an  abiding 
stain  from  his  intrigues  with  low  women.  His  desertion 
of  his  betrothed^  Miss  Sead,  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife^  was  unjustifiable  and  mean.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  sought  to  negotiate  a  matrimonial  engagement 
with  a  very  deserving  young  woman.  He  demanded  with 
her  a  portion  of  one  hundred  pounds^  and  required  her 
father  to  mortgage  his  house  to  raise  the  money.  The  bar- 
products  of  different  places,  and  thereby  rendering  the  necessaries, 
coQTeniences,  and  comforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to  be  obtainedi 
aud  more  general,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  unmolested,  and 
neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  grant  or  issue  any  commission 
to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them  to  take  or  destroy  such 
trading  vessels,  or  interrupt  such  commerce.* 

See  also  WASHiNOToii's  letter  to  Count  De  Rochambeau,  31st 
July,  1786,  as  follows : — 

*  The  treaty  of  amity,  which  has  lately  taken  place  between  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  marks  a  new  era  in  negotiation.  It  is 
the  most  liberal  treaty  which  has  ever  been  entered  into  between  inde- 
pendent powers.  It  is  perfectly  original  in  many  of  its  articles,  and, 
should  its  principles  be  considered  hereafter  as  the  basis  of  connection 
between  nations,  it  will  operate  more  fully  to  produce  a  general  pacifica- 
tion than  any  measure  hitherto  attempted  amongst  mankind.' 

Napoleon  III.,  7th  Augnst,  1858,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  docks  at  Cherbourg,  when  the  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  was  uncovered, 
said, '  Une  des  questions  pour  lequel  il  avoit  lutt6  le  plus  energiquement, 
la  liberty  des  mers,  qui  consacre  le  droit  des  neutres,  est  aujourd'hui  re- 
solue  d'un  commun  accord,  tant  il  est  vrai  que  la  posterity  sc  charge 
toujonrs  de  realiser  les  id^es  d'un  grand  homme.' 

Notwithstanding  this  great  authority,  we  will  still  claim  for  Franklin 
the  honour  of  first  propounding  this  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  the  notion  itself  as  one  of  our  Yankee  '  idees.' 
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g&in  was  broken  off,  thongh  the  woman  in  qaestion  soon 
became  the  mother  of  his  only  son.  He  then  made  over- 
tures of  manif^e  in  other  quarters,  but  soon  found  that 
'  the  business  of  a  printer  being  generally  thought  to  be 
a  poor  one,'  he  was  not  to  expect  money  with  a  wife  that 
was  worth  taking  without.  At  length  he  married  hia 
former  love,  MIbs  Deborah  Read,  whom  he  had  deserted 
more  than  bls  years  before.  I  make  no  excuse  for  these 
things,  and  shall  not  call  twelve  a  score  when  it  ia 
only  a  dozen.  His  conduct  in  these  respects  was  mean 
and  low.  But  it  is  Franklin  who  tells  us  these  things 
against  himself,  and  gives  a  conscientious  list  of  '  errata.' 
What  other  American  ever  thus  volnnteered  evidence  to 
condemn  himself?  He  diligently  corrected  his  'errata' 
at  a  later  day,  and  if  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  did  not 
shine  bright  in  his  morning  hours,  it  yet  made  for  him  a 
long  clear  day.  True,  he  was  set  free  from  the  youthful 
bias  of  passion ;  but  of  the  worser  vices  of  ambition, 
vanity,  covetousness,  self-esteem,  envy,  revenge,  malice, 
I  find  no  trace  in  all  his  writings,  or  in  those  of  his  many 
enemies.  Though  he  was  terribly  tried  by  Dr  Arthur 
Lee,  and  by  John  Adams,  I  cannot  remember  a  single 
revengeful  or  envious  word  that  he  ever  wrote  in  all  his 
numerous  writings,  public  and  private.  He  hated  George 
III. ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  that  were  a  failing 
in  an  American,  it  yet  '  leaned  to  virtue's  side.'  One  of 
the  wittiest  of  men,  his  feathered  shaft  was  never  pointed 
with  malice,  not  a  word  has  come  from  his  laughter  or 
scorn  at  the  expense  of  his  private  foes.  I  find  in  him  no 
inordinate  love  of  power,  or  of  office,  or  of  money,  and 
not  the  smallest  desire  for  show  or  distinction.  He 
laughed  at  his  own  vanity.  None  else  could  find  it  to 
laugh  at.  At  the  period  of  his  early  life,  men  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  whose  only  distinction  was  that  they 
were  worth  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  and  were  re- 
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sidents  in  provincial  towns  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, mocked  at  this  printer^  the  sou  of  a  tallow- 
chandler^  and  spoke  of  his  '  mechanic  rust/  '  Contempt 
pierces  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,^  says  the  proyerb. 
Franklin  remembered  this,  and  thus  began  his  last  will 
and  testament :  '  I,  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  late 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  court  of  France,  now  President  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  make  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,'  Ac.*  He  had  no  little  resentments ;  ho  for- 
gave his  enemies,  as  few  statesmen  and  few  Christians 
do,  except  in  formal  prayers,  where  it  costs  nothing  and 
leads  to  nothing.  He  was  publicly  generous,  even  to  his 
conntry^s  foes.  Mr  John  Dickinson  was  Franklin's  bit- 
terest enemy  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  written  a  special 
book  against  British  grievances,  the  ^  Farmer's  Letters,' 
while  Franklin  was  agent  in  London.  Franklin  reprinted 
the  book,  introducing  it  by  an  excellent  preface  written 
by  himself,  thus  overcoming  evil  with  good,  and  doing 
good  to  those  who  persecuted  him.  Franklin  had  a 
strong  will ;  all  great  men  have  ;  but  it  was  not  invasive 
or  aggressive.  It  cut  not  other  wills  asunder.  His  largo 
stream,  swift  and  deep,  kept  its  own  banks,  and  did  not 
overslaugh  another's  land.  He  would  go  to  his  purpose 
by  your  road.  He  was  inflexible  for  principles  and  for 
ends,  but  very  conciliating  and  accommodating  as  to 
means  and  methods;  never  obstinate.  He  could  bend 
his  own  will,  but  not  suffer  it  to  be  broken.  Moderate, 
just,  persistent,  now  open,  now  reserved,  he  accomplished 
the  liberation  of  his  country.  Yet  he  was  often  thought 
to  be  loose,  irregular,  not  to  be  relied  upon,  indifferent, 
and  false  to  his  country.  He  had  no  puritanic  asceticism. 
His  morals  were  wider  than  Boston,  wider  than  New 

England. 
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m.  Franklin  was  eminently  an  afiecHonate  tnan.  He 
liad  a  wonderfdl  benevolence,  and  was  even  greater  in 
this  tKan  in  philosophy  or  politics.  He  waa  full  of  loving- 
kindnesB  and  tender  mercy.  This  affectionate  benevol- 
ence was  not  merely  a  principle,  it  was  quite  as  mncK  the 
instinct  of  a  kindly  natare.  You  find  it  in  his  earliest 
writings,  those  written  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  He  was  continnally  doing  good  in  the  most  prac- 
tical way.  He  took  care  of  his  poor  relations,  some  of 
whom,  of  course,  repaid  him  not  with  gratitude,  but 
with  perpetnal  grumblings  and  complainings.  Franklin, 
like  all  men,  found  that  gratitude  was  no  common  virtue. 
He  attempted  to  improve  the  condition  of  sailors,  soldiers, 
prisoners  of  war,  servants,  housekeepers,  farmers,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Ho  had  many  friends,  making  them 
easily,  and  retaining  them  long.  His  correspondence 
with  them  is  full  of  beautiful  and  bonder  love.  Witness 
his  letters  to  Priestley,  Vaughan,  Bishop  Shipley,  Hart- 
ley, Whately,  Jared  Eliot,  and  the  numerous  ladies  to 
whom  he  delighted  to  talk  with  pen  or  lip.  Flowers  of 
endearment  bloom  in  his  private  letters — wild,  natural, 
and  attractive.  Even  in  his  public  documents  wayside 
blossoms  of  affection  will  spring  up.  Literature  records 
the  writings  of  few  men  that  were  so  genial.  I  think  no 
man  in  the  world  ever  set  on  foot  so  many  good  works  of 
practical  benevolence.  He  sowed  the  seed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  thence  the  plants  spread  over  all  the  North- 
em  States.  In  his  private  capacity  he  looked  after  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  poor.  He  tried  to  protect  the 
Indians.  He  would  have  liberated  the  slaves.  In  his 
high  diplomatic  office  he  sought  to  confine  the  ra- 
vages of  war  to  public  property,  and  to  the  actual 
soldiers  in  the  field.  Franklin  was  the  universal  Good 
Samaritan.     When  he  first  set  his  foot  in  Philadelphia  he 
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gave  twopence  worfcli  of  bread  fco  a  poor  woman^  and  his 
last  act  was  of  the  same  character. 

lY.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Franklin  had  no 
religion.  Even  the  liberal  Mr  Sparks  thinks  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  bestow  more  attention  to  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.*  Mr  Sparks  did  not  mean 
that  he  neglected  the  evidences  of  God's  existence  or  of 
man's  dnty,  or  that  Franklin  required  to  be  convinced  of 
the  need  of  honesty,  truth,  piety,  morality,  reverence, 
love  to  Ood,  and  the  keeping  of  his  laws.  Many  have 
called  him  not  only  negatively  irreligious,  but  positively 
anti-religious  and  atheistic.   Here  all  rests  on  a  definition. 

First,  if  religion  be  a  compliance  with  the  popular 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  then  Franklin  had  little  religion, 
for  in  his  boyhood  he  did  not  frequent  the  meeting- 
houses or  churches  much,  but  spent  his  only  leisure  day 
in  reading  and  writing;  in  his  manhood  he  had  little  to 
do  with  church  forms. 

Second,  if  religion  be  a  belief  in  the  standard  doc- 
trines of  the  ecclesiastical  theology, — the  Trinity,  the  fall, 
total  depravity,  the  atonement,  the  invincible  wrath  of 
God,  eternal  hell,  the  damnation  of  men  or  of  babies,  the 
miraculous  Revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
the  miracles  of  famous  men,  Jews,  Gentiles,  or  Christians, 
— then  Franklin  had  no  religion  at  all ;  and  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  say  that  he  believed  in  the  popular  theology 
of  his  time,  or  of  ours,  for  I  find  not  a  line  from  his  pen 
indicating  any  such  belief. 

Third,  if  religion  be  fear,  whining,  creeping  through 
the  world,  afraid  to  tise  the  natural  faculties  in  the 
natural  way ;  if  it  be  hatred  of  such  as  think  dififerently 
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from  the  mass  of  those  who  do  not  think  at  all^  but  only 
hear  and  believe ;  if  it  be  to  damn  men  because  they  say 
there  is  no  damnation ;  then  Franklin  had  no  religion  at 
all,  but  was  positively  anti-religious  and  atheistic.  For 
he  stood  up  straight,  like  a  man  on  his  own  feet,  and 
walked  manfully  forward,  daring  to  think  and  to  tell 
what  he  thought  himself,  leaving  others  to  think  also  for 
themselves,  having  a  manly  contempt  for  all  bigotry,  all 
narrowness,  yet  not  hating  the  bigot.  But  if  religion  be 
to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
God  j  if  it  be  to  love  God  with  all  the  mind,  and  heart, 
and  soul,  and  one's  neighbour  as  one^s  self;  if  it  be  to 
forgive  injuries,  to  do  good  to  all  men,  to  protect  the 
needy,  clothe  the  naked,  instruct  the  ignorant,  feed  the 
hungry,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  break  the  rod  of  the 
oppressor  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  at  heart  to 
endeavour  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world; 
then  what  statesman,  what  man,  what  Bishop  of  that 
time,  was  his  equal  ?  Nay,  bating  the  errors  he  has  himself 
pointed  out  in  his  life,  in  what  was  he  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  apostles  ?  If  such  things  as  he  practised 
make  a  man  a  Christian,  then  Franklin  must  stand  high 
on  the  list.  If  they  do  not,  then  it  is  of  no  consequence 
who  is  called  Christian,  or  Pagan,  or  Turk. 

In  boyhood  he  pubUshed  some  opinions,  which  he 
afterwards  thought  foolish.  He  had  the  manhood  to  be 
sorry  for  it,  to  say  so,  and  to  recall  the  little  tract,  the 
only  printed  thing  of  his  that  I  have  not  seen.  For  a 
philosopher  in  that  age  he  had  a  singularly  devout  spirit, 
and  took  pains  to  improve  the  form  of  worship,  making  a 
new  translation  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  publishing  a 
modified  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
English  Church ;  there  is  a  little  volume  of  prayers  still 
in  manuscript,  which   Franklin  made  for  his  own  use. 
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He  was  oq  intimate  terms  with  Priestley^  one  of  the  most 
able  men  of  that  ag^ ;  with  Shipley^  an  English  bishop ; 
with  Dr  Price^  a  Scotch  dissenter;  with  Jared  Eliot^  a 
Connecticut  Calvinist ;  with  Ezra  Styles,  another  of  the 
same  stamp,  who  calls  himself  'the  most  unworthy  of  all 
the  works  of  God ; '  and  with  Whitefield,  the  great  Me- 
thodist orator.  He  had  no  asceticism,  no  cant ;  he  did  not 
undertake  to  patronize  the  Deity.  He  was  benevolent, 
cheerful,  honest,  reverential,  full  of  trust  in  God.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  like,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
everything  that  I  find  in  his  writings.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  tone  of  levity  which  sounds  ill.  I  do  not  think 
he  meant  it  ilL  Franklin  has  a  bad  reputation  among 
ministers  and  in  churches.  You  see  why.  Because  he 
had  natural  religion;  because  he  reverenced  that,  and 
trusted  God  more  than  he  feared  man.  If  he  had  done  as 
Mr  Polk  did, — sent  for  a  minister  on  his  death-bed,  and 
declared  that  all  his  righteousness  was  as  filthy  rags;  that 
he  had  not  any  faith  in  human  nature,  but  through  moans 
of  miracles  and  atonement, — then  Franklin's  praise  would 
have  been  sounded  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
And  if  he  had  said,  '  Brethren,  slavery  is  all  right ;  hero 
is  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for  it,'  the  whole  Church 
of  America,  and  its  ministers  from  the  Penobscot  to  the 
Sacramento,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  clear  down  to 
Lake  Nicaragua,  would  have  been  praising  him  to  this 
day.  Listead  of  these  things,  Franklin  said,  ^  If  I  should 
escape  shipwreck,  I  should  not  build  a  church,  but  a 
lighthouse.' 

As  it  is,  Franklin  and  Washington  must  be  content 
to  have  possessed  the  greatest  of  human  virtues  in  the 
heroic  degree,  and  to  endure  a  bad  name  from  the 
American  clergy.  Franklin  had  the  substance  of  re- 
ligion, such  as  Jesus  said  should  be  rewarded  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  with  a  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
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servant,'  an  '  Inasmach  as  ye  have  done  it  auto  the  least 
of  thesOj  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'* 

Great  man  as  he  waa,  he  saw  uot  all  the  evils  of  hia 
own  time.  He  owned  a  slave  in  1758,  named  'Billy,' 
who  ran  away  from  him  in  England,  bat  was  soon  found 
under  the  protection  of  a  lady,  who  was  proud  of  making 
him  a  Christian,  and  contributing  to  his  education  and 
improvement.  She  had  sent  him  to  school.  He  was 
taught  to  read  and  write,  to  play  the  violin  and  French 
horn.  Franklin  says,  'Whether  she  will  be  willing  to 
part  with  him,  or  can  persuade  Billy  to  part  with  her,  I 
know  not,'  Tet  in  1760  he  became  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Bev.  Dr  Bray's  admirable  association  for  the  inatmc- 
tion  of  negTOcs-t 

But  it  must  be  considered  that  slavery,  in  1758,  was 
a  veiy  different  thing  from  what  it  ia  in  1859.  It  was  by 
no  means  the  cruel  and  malignant  thing  that  it  now  ig. 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  consented  to  the 
continuance  of  slavery  in  the  Union,  I  do  not  find  that 
he  publicly  opposed  the  African  slave-trade.  At,  that 
time  be  was  the  greatest  man  on  the  Continent  of 
America,  possessing  and  enjoying  great  respect,  great 
popularity  and  influence  tbroaghoat  the  country.  Had  be 
said,  '  There  must  be  no  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  unprofitable  j  it  conflicts  with  our  interests,  social, 
educational,  commercial,  moral.  It  is  unphilosophical,  at 
variance  with  the  first  principles  set  forth  in  our  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  very 
objects  of  the  Constitution,  and  incompatible  with  the 
political  existence  of  a  republic.  Moreover,  it  is  wicked, 
utteriy  at  war  with  the  eternal  law  which  God  has  written 
in  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  matter.     It  most,  by  all 

*  As  h)  big  religious  opinions,  aee  Sparks'a  Franklin,  L  Gli ;  x,  4Si 
—425. 
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means^  be  put  down  : ' — ^had  lie  said  these  things^  what 
would  have  happened?  Washington  would  have  been  at  his 
side^  and  Madison  and  Sherman,  with  the  States  of  New 
England  and  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  On  the  other  hand,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  might  have  gone 
and  been  annexed  to  England  or  Spain.  But,  instead  of 
four  millions  of  negro  slaves,  and  instead  of  slave  ships 
fitting  out  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Federal 
Grovemment  at  Boston  playing  genteel  comedy  at  the 
slave-trader's  trial,  what  a  spectacle  of  domestic  govern- 
ment should  we  have  had !  What  national  prosperity ! 
But  Franklin  spoke  no  such  word.  Did  he  not  think  ?  Did 
he  fear  ?  Judge  ye  who  can.  To  mo,  his  silence  there 
is  the  great  fault  of  his  life.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
Nation's  trial.  Even  he  could  not  stand  the  rack.  No 
man  is  so  good  as  all  men.  No  experience  is  so  wise  as 
time. 

Yet  Franklin  had  his  little  inconsistencies.  In  his 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  he  said,  ^  Lying  rides  on  debt's 
back,'  and  ^Pay  as  you  go.'  But  it  must  be  told, 
^  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,'  ran  in  debt  at  the  grocer's, 
and  the  debt  accumulated  from  year  to  year.  It  was  two 
pounds  in  1731;  nine  pounds  in  1736;  and  twenty-six 
pounds  in  1 750.  Some  of  the  items  are  curious.  ^  A  fan 
for  Debby,'  his  wife,  two  shillings ;  a  '  beaver  hat '  for 
himself,  two  pounds  ;  dressing  an  old  hat  for  his  son,  two 
shillings.  He  talked  against  luxury ;  but  in  1 758  he  sent 
home  sixteen  yards  of  floweret  tissue,  which  cost  nine 
guineas,  or  about  fifty  dollars,  for  a  dress  for  his  wife. 
And  for  his  daughter  he  sends  a  pair  of  buckles,  which 
cost  three '  guineas.  Also  he  purchased  a  ^  pair  of  silk 
blankets,  very  fine,'  taken  by  a  privateer,  and  also  '  a  fine 
jug  for  beer.'  Said  he,  ^  I  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight, 

for  I  thought  it  looked  Uke  a  fat,  jolly  dame,  clean  and^ 
TOL.  Tan.Sittorie  Anuricant,  4 
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tidy,  dressed  in  a  neat  blae  and  white  oalioo  gown,  Bood< 

natnred  and  lovely ;  and  it  pnt  me  in  mind  of eome* 

body.'  *     Bat  he  was  wealthy  then,  and  the  ooantiy  proB- 
perons.     In  different  times  he  had  eterner  practices-f 

No  man  ever  rendered  so  great  services  to  American 
education.  They  began  forty  years  before  the  Revolution, 
and  are  not  ended  yet.  His  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
were  of  immense  value  to  the  canse  of  humanity ;  for  he 
was  able,  wise,  jnst,  and  benevolent.  At  twenty  years  of 
age  he  wrote  as  well  as  Addison  or  Goldsmith.  His  Eng- 
lish is  fresh,  idiomatic,  vigorona,  and  strong,  like  the  lan- 
gn^e  of  Doan  Swift.  His  style  is  direct  and  often  bean- 
tiful  as  a  Mnged  geotian  in  the  meadows  of  September. 
He  had  great  skill  in  making  an  abstract  style  popular. 
He  reduced  many  things  to  a  common  denominator,  that 
is  to  say,  to  their  lowest  terms,  and  so  hd  made  them  easy 
for  all  to  handle  and  comprehend,  having  in  this  respect 
the  rare  exccUonco  of  Socrates  and  Bacon.  Believing 
sincerity  to  bo  the  last  part  of  eloquence,  he  has  not  left 
a  line  of  sophistiy  in  his  ten  volumes.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  published,  annually,  ten  thousand  copies  of 
'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,'  full  of  thrifty  maxims  and 
virtuous  counsel.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  allies 
of  the  Nation.  For  it  made  popular  throughout  the  Nation 
that  thrift  which  enabled  Congress  to  keep  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  together  for  nearly  seven  years.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  could  not 
have  been  fought  between  1775  and  1783  had  not  the 
Almanac  been  published  from  1730  to  1755.  It  was  ths 
People's  classic  volume,  hanging  in  the  kitchens  &om  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  from  Bul^o 
Crook  to  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.     It  was  the 

•  Spjirks'a  Franltlin,  vii.  164. 
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Bible  of  the  shop  and  of  the  bam.  Poor  Richard  became 
the  American  saint^  especially  the  saint  of  New^England 
— a  saint  devoted  to  the  almighty  dollar. 

His  scientific  labours  were  for  the  Human  Race.  Yet 
science  was  only  an  incident  in  his  life,  which  was  de- 
Toted  intensely  to  practical  studies.  In  his  early  days  he 
had  no  training  in  school  or  college,  but  he  had  a  nature 
that  was  more  college  than  the  university  that  could  not 
let  him  in.  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
mathematics^  nor  any  companionship  with  learned  men 
until  his  great  discoveries  were  all  made.  The  magnifi- 
cent works  of  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Haller,  Blumenbach, 
Priestley,  Cuvier,  Von  Humboldt,  fill  me  with  less  surprise 
than  the  grand  generalizations  of  Franklin,  made  with  no 
help  from  society  or  from  any  intellectual  atmosphere 
about  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  laborious  duties.  He  pur- 
sued science  under  the  greatest  of  diflSculties,  and  how 
magnificent  were  the  prizes  that  he  won ! 

Franklin^s  diplomatic  labours  in  England  before  the 
Revolution,  and  during  its  period  at  Paris,  were  of 
immense  value.  Whenever  the  Revolutionary  Picture 
shall  be  composed,  Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams  will  stand 
as  the  central  figures.  He  is  the  great  man  of  the  epoch. 
He,  of  all  other  men,  made  the  American  cause  popular 
in  England,  and  so  secured  troops  of  friends  in  the  heart 
of  the  enemy ^s  camp.  He,  at  an  early  day,  obtained  the 
efficient  aid  of  France,  supplies  of  money  and  military 
stores;  and  in  1778  he  induced  Louis  XVI.  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  seems  to  me  he  was  the  only  American  that  could  have 
accompUshed  that  work ;  and  without  the  aid  of  France, 
it  now  seems  that  the  Revolution  would  have  failed,  and 
would  have  been  called  a  '  Rebellion ; '  Hancock  and  the 
Adamses  had  been  '  traitors,^  and  the  rhetoricians  would 


have  made  political  capital  hy  discoursing  on  the  coward- 
ice, the  -treachery,  and  the  wickedness  of  that  infamous 
rebel,  General  George  Washington  I 

But  the  services  by  which  he  ia  best  known  were 
doubtless  rendered  in  his  more  common  and  ordinary  life ; 
in  his  powers  of  moulding  matter  into  machines,  of  oi^an- 
izing  men  into  companies  and  institutions.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  he  accomplished  in  that  way.  Nothing  was  too 
small  for  him ;  nothing  too  large.  He  could  teach  a  sea- 
cook  to  put  a  two-pound  shot  into  hia  kottlo  of  hard  peaa 
80  that  the  roll  of  the  ship  should  grind  them  to  powder; 
and  he  could  organize  a  state,  a  nation,  or  a  Household  of 
nations.  He  was  a  Universal  Yankee,  for  he  filled  all  the 
space  between  the  discoveries  of  a  scientific  or  political 
truth  and  the  operations  of  a  mechanic  who  £les  a  screw 
in  a  gun-lock. 

If  it  be  the  function  of  a  great  man  to  help  the  little 
ones,  to  help  them  to  help  themselves,  who  ever  did  it 
more  or  better?  We  need  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  great 
man  busy  with  the  discovery  of  little  things,  for  the  little 
things  form  the  welfare  of  a  Nation,  while  they  educate 
the  inventor  to  yet  larger  power. 

Frankhn  had  hia  enemies,  many,  bitter,  powerful,  and 
unrelenting.  From  1757  to  1783,  the  British  Government 
hated  him,  whom  they  feared  more  than  any  man.  George 
III.  warned  his  Ministers  against  the  '  crafty  American, 
who  is  more  than  a  match  for  you  all.'  But  his  worst  foea 
were  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts ;  and  the  tradi- 
tional hatred  in  both  these  States  has  come  down  to  ttds 
generation.     But  'let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.' 

The  American  Government  was  never  remarkable  for 
gratitude,  until  the  Mexican  war  gave  us  such  a  crop  of 
self-denying  heroes, — 

"  Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  their  country's  cause  were  prodigal  of  blood.' 
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Franklin,  after  he  had  been  abroad  for  a  long  time, 
entreated  further  aid  from  home,  and  the  Nation  would 
not  grant  it.  Smaller  men  had  clerks  assigned  to  them. 
Franklin  asked  in  yain ;  and  even  his  money-claim  against 
the  government  could  not  be  attended  to  in  his  lifetime. 
It  has  not  beeti  settled  since.     It  never  will  be. 

Bemarkable  for  special  gifts  of  the  highest  kind, 
Franklin  was  yet  more  extraordinary  for  the  admirable 
balance  of  all  his  faculties,  intellectual,  moral,  affectional, 
and  religious.  He  was  not  extravagant  in  conduct  or 
in  opinion,  or  even  in  feelings.  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  exaggeration  in  all  his  works.  Among  all  the 
-many  schemes  he  was  busy  with,  there  w^re  but  two 
which  could  be  called  visionary.  One  was,  that  the  legis- 
lature should  be  but  a  single  body,  and  not  two,  as  in 
England  and  America.  The  other  was,  that  the  Execut- 
ive of  the  Nation  should  have  no  pecuniary  emolument. 
These  were  his  only  political  or  philosophic  whimseys. 
He  was  seldom  hurried  away  by  his  feelings.  But  here 
is  one  instance,  as  reported  by  himself.  The  famous 
preacher  Whitefield  was  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  to 
raise  money  to  build  an  Orphan  House  at  Savannah,  in 
Georgia.  There  were  then  no  materials,  tools,  or  work- 
men in  Georgia  suitable  to  construct  such  an  asylum; 
and  Franklin  advised  Whitefield  to  build  the  house  at 
Philadelphia,  and  send  the  Georgia  orphans  to  it.  But, 
says  he,  ^  He  rejected  my  counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused 
to  contribute.  I  happened  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his 
sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended 
to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  that  he 
should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a 
handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and 
five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften, 
and  concluded  to  give  the  coppers.  Another  stroke  of 
his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me 
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to  gire  the  bUtbt.  And  lie  fiuiBhed  bo  admirably  &a>i  I 
emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector'B  dish,  gold 
and  all/ 

MoBt  economic  of  men  in  all  expenditDres  of  power^ 
He  could  keep  his  pot  boiling  continnonsly,  and  not  let  ib 
boil  over.  To  warm  Ub  honse  he  did  not  set  one  chinm^ 
on  fire.  He  said  he  shonld  like  to  retom  to  thiB  earth  a 
century  after  his  death,  to  see  how  the  world  w^it  on. 
It  is  now  Bixty-BOTOn  years  since  his  death.  "What  if  ha 
could  have  come  back  on  the  day  of  the  great  proceBBion 
in  September,  1856,  whoa  his  statue  was  inangnrated  t 
He  would  find  the  education  of  the  lightning  carried 
farther  than  be  had  dreamed.  He  taught  it  good  man- 
ners ;  to  keep  a  Httle  iron  road,  and  not  to  run  against 
the  farmers'  bams  or  the  village  steeple.  He  wonld  find 
that  it  had  been  taught  to  write  and  print,  and  to  nm 
errands  over  lands  and  under  seas.  What  new  powers 
bare  come  into  play  since  his  time  I  What  a  change  he 
would  find  in  America  I  The  thirteen  States  grown  to 
thirty-one ;  and,  alas,  another  asking  to  come  in,  and 
America  Baying  that  she  shall  come  in  only  with  fetters  on 
her  hands,  a  yoke  on  her  neck,  and  the  shauklea  c^ 
slavery  in  her  aoul ;  the  three  millions  of  people  to  thirty 
millions  ;  the  Boston  of  ten  thousand  ishabitaots  become 
one  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-aeven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty,  the  thirty  thousand  of  Philadelphia 
increased  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  five 
hnndrod  and  twenty-nine.  But,  alas,  he  wonld  find  the 
four  hundred  thousand  slaves  of  the  United  States  now 
numbering  more  than  four  million;  and  the  doctrines 
that  he  put  into  the  month  of  an  Algerine  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  slavery,  now  adopted  as  the  principles  of  fifteen 
States,  and  the  mles  of  conduct  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. What  if  he  had  come  back  to  his  own  Boston 
when  she  made  her  last  rendition  of  a  fugitive  slave  1 


Were  lie  to  retain  to  the  United  States  he  would  find 
nmeteen  towns  and  ninety-eight  counties  bearing  his  own 
Bame,  to  liononr  his  life  and  memory.  Bat  if  he  staid  a 
little  whiloj  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  nineteenth 
oentoiy  as  formerly  to  the.  eighteenth^  what  would  be* 
come  of  his  honours? 

His  character  was  singularly  simple  and  healthy.  He 
used  the  homage  of  France,  and  of  all  Europe,  and  util* 
ized  his  praises  that  were  in  the  lips  of  men,  so  as  to 
serve  the  great  purposes  of  his  country.  BSs  life  shows 
the  necessity  of  time  to  make  a  great  character,  a  great 
repatationj  or  a  great  estate.  You  want  a  long  summer 
to  produce  a  great  crop.  His  old  age  was  beautiful. 
Honoured  and  admired  as  no  other  man,  he  went  to  the 
house  he  had  built  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
with  his  friends  and  descendants  around  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  public  office  till  within  six  months  of  his  death, 
and  in  the  public  service  till  within  twenty -four  days 
of  it. 

The  warning  he  gives  is  plain — to  beware  of  excess 
in  early  youth,  of  trifling  with  the  most  delicate  sensi* 
bilities  of  woman,  and  of  ever  neglecting  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  domestic  life.  Few  men  understood  the  art  of 
life  so  well  as  he.  He  took  great  pains  to  correct  his 
faults.  All  remember  the  day-book,  in  which  he  kept  an 
account  of  his  virtues,  arranging  them  under  thirteen 
heads,  until  he  had  put  under  his  feet  those  lusts  that  war 
against  the  soul.  The  guidance  he  gives  is  also  plain. 
He  shows  the  power  of  industry,  by  which  he  obtained  a 
large  estate  of  money,  and  still  more  a  manly  endowment 
of  learning.  At  twenty-one  he  has  had  two  yeai's^  school- 
ing, and  no  more ;  at  forty  he  is  master  of  English,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German;  at  sixty,  the 
greatest  Universities  in  the  world,  and  whole  Nations, 
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agree  in  calling  him  the  greatest  philosopher  then  living. 
He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  hnmblest  industry  whereby 
he  made  his  fortune,  his  reputation,  and  his  character. 

He  shows  not  less  the  power  of  justice  and  benevol- 
ence. It  is  his  moral  and  affectional  character  that  has 
taken  the  strongest  hold  on  America  and  the  world. 
AVhen  he  departed  this  life,  there  were  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  great  men  in  public  office  abroad ;  men  of  mighty 
talents :  Jefferson  at  the  Court  of  France,  Jay  at  the 
Court  of  England,  and  kindred  spirits  in  similar  high 
places ;  but  if  he  should  cast  his  eye  on  our  diplomatic 
servants  abroad  now,  ho  would  not  see  a  single  man 
emiuent  for  science,  literature,  benevolence,  patriotism; 
only  for  politics  and  satanic  Democracy,  not  the  Celestial 
Democracy.  When  he  left  the  world  Washington  was 
President,  and  should  he  come  back  it  would  be  Pierce 
or  Buchanan.  If  he  might  have  beheld  the  great  proces- 
sion in  Boston,  inaugurating  the  statue  to  his  honour, 
how  much  would  his  heart  have  rejoiced  at  the  stalwart 
and  able-bodied  men  in  the  fire  companies, — originated 
through  his  thoughts ;  at  the  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
beat  the  anvil,  and  at  all  manner  of  workmen  that  his  eye 
would  have  looked  upon ;  and  as  the  Franklin-medal 
scholars  passed, — when  he  saw  whole  families,  six  sons  of 
a  single  mother,  all  adorned  with  his  medal, — ^how  proud 
he  would  have  been  !  One  thing  would  have  pained  him. 
He  would  have  said  to  the  Fathers  of  Boston,  *  Are  there 
no  coloured  people  in  your  town  ?  '  ^  Several  thousands,* 
would  have  been  the  answer.  ^  Have  none  of  them  won 
the  medal  ? '  And  the  City  Government  would  have 
hung  its  head  with  shame,  and  said,  '  We  never  think  of 
giving  medals  to  those  who  need  them  most.'  As  he  ran 
his  eye  along,  he  would  have  seen  but  two  swarthy  faces 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  procession,  and  presently  he 
would  have  seen  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
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Association  expel  them  from  its  ranks^  and  Boston  would 
not  have  answered,  and  said^  Shame  1  bat  Franklin  would 
We  cried,  Shame  I 

What  a  life  it  was  I  Begun  with  hawking  ballads  in 
the  streets  of  a  little  colonial  town,  continued  by  organiz- 
ing education,  benevolence,  industry ;  by  conquering  the 
thunders  of  the  sky,  making  the  lightning  the  servant  of 
mankind;  by  establishing  Independence;  by  mitigating 
the  ferocity  of  war,  and  brought  down  to  its  very  last  day 
by  his  manliest  effort,  an  attempt  to  break  the  last  chain 
from  the  feeblest  of  all  oppressed  men.  What  a  life ! 
What  a  character  I     Well  said  a  French  poet, — 


*  Legislator  op  one  world  !  Benefactor  op  two  ! 
All  mankind  owes  to  tou  a  debt  op  gratitude.' 


WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ik  tbo  begionrng  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  tbe 
Colony  of  Virginia,  Westmoreland  County,  between  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  Rivers,  at  a  spot  caUcd 
Bridge's  Creek,  there  was  living  an  obscure  farmer, 
named  Augustine  WiSBisaTON.  He  was  bom  in  lOOl, 
and  came  of  a  short-lived  family,  -which  had  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  year  1657.  He  inherited  but  little,  and  by 
his  own  diligence  and  thrift  acquired  a  considerable  pi-o- 
perty,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  wild  land,  negro  slaves, 
and  cattle.  In  the  mde  hnsbandry  of  the  time  and  place, 
he  raised  com,  homed  beasts,  swine,  and  tobacco.  Au- 
gustine Washington  was  first  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  to  Jane  Butler,  who  became  the  mother  of 
four  children.  But  she  died,  4th  November,  1728,  only 
two  of  her  children,  her  sons  Lawrence  and  Augustine, 
surviving.  Fifteen  montha  later,  6th  March,  1730,  the 
elder  Augustine,  for  a  second  wife,  married  Mary  Ball, 
said  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  belle  of  the  neighbouring 
country.     She  became  the  mother  of  six  children. 

Geokoe  Washinqton  was  the  eldest,  the  fifth  child  of 
his  father,  and  the  first  of  his  mother.  He  was  bom  on 
Saturday,  Febraary  22nd,  1732,  a  day  famous  in  the  po- 
litical annala  of  America.     At  hia  birth,  his  father  was 
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tHrty-eight  years  of  age  j  his  mother  tweaty-eight.  He 
first  saw  t^e  light  in  a  rode  farm-houser  ateep-roofed,  with 
low  eaves,  one  story  high,  having  four  rooms  on  the 
gronnd  floor,  and  others  in  the  attic.  There  were  huge 
chimneys  at  each  end,  which  were  hnilt  np  ontside  the 
house.  It  was  old  and  rickety  then ;  not  a  trace  now  re> 
mains ;  only  a  plain  stone  marks  the  spot  as  '  The  Birth- 
place of  Washington.' 

George  Washington  was  descended  from  the  common 
class  of  Virginia  farmers.  No  ruler  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  has  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  for  the  higher 
qualities  of  human  virtue.  For  more  than  one  thousand 
years  no  statesman  or  soldier  has  left  a  name  so  mach  to 
he  coveted.  Kone  ever  became  so  dear  to  the  thonghtftil 
of  mankind.  In  the  long  line  of  generals,  kings,  and  em- 
perors, from  the  first  monarch  to  the  last  president  or 
pope,  none  ranks  so  high  for  the  prime  excellence  of 
heroio  virtue.  His  name  is  a  watchword  of  liberty.  His 
example  and  character  are  held  np  as  the  model  for  all 
men  in  authority.  So  mnch  is  he  esteemed  at  home,  that 
the  most  selfish  and  deceitful  of  politicians  use  his  name 
as  the  stalbing-horae  behind  which  they  creep  when  they 
seek  to  deceive  and  '  exploiter '  the  People.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  authorities  in  American  Politics;  all  parties 
appealing  to  him,  sometimes  for  good,  most  commonly 
for  evil. 

This  ia  the  gronnd-plan  of  Washington's  life — the 
map  of  facts  and  dates,  the  headlands  only  being  sketch- 
ed in. 

Bom,  on  Saturday  rooming,  February  22,  1732,  he 
was  baptized  on  April  Srd,  of  the  same  year,  in  the  au- 
thorized Episcopal  Church  of  the  Parish.  His  father  soon 
after  removed  to  Stafford  County,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bappahannock,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Fredericton. 
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There  George  attended  a  poor  private  school, — there  was 
no  other, — kept  by  the  parish  Sexton,  who  only  taught 
Heading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1748,  Washington  became 
a  FUBUO  STTRVETOB  of  land,  and  foand  it  a  profitable  bnsi- 
ness,  earning  a  pistole  each  day  (about  3  JS)  dollars),  and 
sometimes  more  than  that.  He  continued  in  this  work 
for  about  three  years,  bnt  had  always  a  turn  for  military 


There  were  continual  troubles  with  the  French,  who 
were  advancing  their  frontier  outposts  from  their  settle- 
ments in  the  Mississippi  Valley  towards  the  Western 
Virginia  borders.  Also  the  American  Indians,  who  dwelt 
and  wandered  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  along  the  great  lakes,  took  part  in  the  expeditions 
and  forages  thence  arising.  Hence  it  became  necessary 
to  enroll  a  Service  of  Militia,  which  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  called  to  active  duty.  In  this  Militia  Washing- 
ton, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1751,  was  commissioned  by 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  as  Adjutant- General,  with  the 
rank  of  Major — an  office  about  equal  to  that  of  a  militia 
captain  in  New  England.  In  1752,  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  with  his  consumptive  brother  Lawrence,  rather  a 
distinguished  person  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia,  who 
died  in  1752,  leaving  a  large  estate  for  George  to  settle, 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  fell  to  him.  In  this  way 
he  became  possessed  of  the  handsome  property  of  Mount 
Vernon,  which  the  brother  had  named  for  the  gallant 
British  Admiral  Vernon,  under  whom  he  had  served  in 
early  life.  Washington  continued  to  hold  his  commission 
in  the  Virginia  Army  until  the  peace  in  1758,  in  which 
year,  about  the  end  of  December,  he  returned  to  private 
life  as  a  farmer  at  Mount  Vernon. 

On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1759,  he  married  Mrs 
Martha  Custis,  the  widow  of  John  Parker  Custis,  a  woman 
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diatingaiahed  for  beanty,  *  accomplishments,  and  riclies. 
He  thus  added  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his 
estate,  which  was  already  considerable.  By  her  previouB 
marriage  ahe  had  a  son  of  six,  and  a  daughter  of  fonr  jeara 
of  age.  From  1759  to  1775  he  attended  to  the  det^  of 
a  country  gentleman's  life  in  Yirginia,  improving  his  land 
and  adding  to  his  property.  He  managed  his  large  estate 
with  much  skill  for  the  time  and  place.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  (the  Legislature  of  the 
Colony  of  Yirginia),  and  in  l774he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  represent  Virginia  in  the  first  General  Congress  of  all 
the  British  Provinces  and  Colonies.  This  Congress  was 
called  and  assembled  through  the  influence  of  Dr  Frank- 
lin and  Samuel  Adams.  They  had  devised  means,  and 
designed  the  objocts  of  the  Assembly,  and  had  laid  out 
the  work  for  it  to  do. 

On  the  15th  June,  1776,  he  was  appointed  'Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Forcea.'  No  longer 
men  called  him  Colonel  or  Esquire.  He  laid  down  that 
high  Military  office  on  the  23rd  December,  1783,  and 
retired  to  private  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
which  formed  The  ConsTiieTiON  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and,  when  that  Convention  was  organized, 
General  Washington  was  elected,  by  a  onanimoas  vote^ 
to  preside  over  its  deliberations. 

He  was  President  of  the  Unit-ed  States  from  1789  to 
1797. 

He  retired  to  private  life  again  in  March,  1797;  but, 
on  the  following  January,  was  elected  '  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armies '  then  about  to  be  called  into  service 
on  account  of  the  troubles  threatening  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France. 

He  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on  Saturday,  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  aged   sixty-seven  years,   nine  months,   uid 
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twenty-two  days,  leaving  an  estate  of  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  no  child.  He  was  in  the  militaiy  service 
of  Tii^;inia  about  seven  years,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  a  little  more  than  eight  years.  He  was 
President  of  the  United  States  eight  years.  He  was 
forty  years  a  husband. 

For  convenience,  divide  his  life  into  six  periods. 

I.  His  boyhood  and  youth,— his  school  time  from 
birth  to  his  nineteenth  year,  1732 — 1751. 

II.  His  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  from 
his  nineteenth  to  his  twenty- seventh  year,  1751 — 1759, 

in.  His  life- as  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  farmer,  member 
of  Assembly,  member  of  the  Central  Congress,  from  his 
twenty-seventh  to  his  forty-third  year,  1759 — 1775. 

TV.  His  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  from  his 
forty. third  to  his  fifty-first  year,  1775—1783. 

V.  His  service  us  President,  from  his  fifty-seventh  to 
his  sixty-fifth  year,  1789—1797. 

VI.  The  close  of  all,  1799. 

I,  In  his  boyhood  and  youth,  his  opportunities  for 
education  were  exceedingly  poor;  not  equal  to  those 
afforded  by  the  public  District  free  schools  at  that  period 
maintained  in  every  New  England  village.  During  the 
hfe  of  his  father,  whilo  ho  lived  in  Statford  County,  uud 
until  he  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he  had  the  help 
of  Mr  Hobby,  a  tenant  of  one  of  his  father's  houses,  and 
also  schoolmaster  and  Parish  Sexton,  With  him,  the  lad 
was  taught  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Ho 
never  studied  grammar.  That  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  lost  arts,  neglected  both  in  conversation  and  in 
writing;  and  even  the  art  of  spelling  was  in  a  sad  con-. 
dition.'  His  father  died  soon  after  George  was  eleven 
years  old.     He  then  lived,  for  a  time,  with  his  brother 
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Aagnstine,  ati  Bridges'  Creek,  and  attended  the  '  Saperior 
School'  of  Mr  WilliamB,  where  he  seema  to  have  learned 
the  rudiments  of  geometry. 

Some  of  his  early  manuscript  books  are  etill  pre- 
served. One  has  the  autograph,  'George  Washington, 
aged  thirteen.'  These  writing-books  are  handsome  monn- 
ments  of  neatness  and  boyish  diligence.  "The  child  is 
father  to  the  man.'  In  one  of  these  he  copied  '  Forms  of 
Writing,'  copies  of  mercantile  and  legal  papers,  notes  of 
hand,  wills,  leases,  deeds,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
book  he  also  shnt  np  for  safe  keeping  some  specimens  of 
'  poetry,'  or  what  passed  for  such, — hard-trotting  verseB, 
adorned  with  tho  jingling  bells  of  rhyme.  He  copied, 
likewise, '  Rules  for  Behaviour  in  Company  and  in  Coa> 
versation,'  which  have  rather  a  cold,  conventional,  and 
worldly  air,  showing  the  greatest  deference  to  men  of 
superior  social  rank,  and  implying,  in  general,  that  mora 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  than  to  the  real 
quality  of  men.  These  '  Rules '  aeem  to  have  had  much 
inHucnce  upon  his  manly  life.  His  actual  manners  re- 
flected them. 

His  fondness  for  the  military  profession  began  early, 
and  was  stimulated  by  the  condition  of  the  country, 
though  the  tastes  of  the  leading  men  of  Yii^^inia  conld 
never  be  made  soldierly.  Virginia  was  always  an  nn* 
militaiy  State.  His  elder  brother.  Major  Lawrence 
Washington,  a  powerful  man  in  those  parts,  was  of  a 
soldierly  turn.  So  at  fourteen,  George  procured  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant,  and  left  school.  It  is  said  bis  lug- 
gage was  put  on  board  the  ship.  But  at  the  last  moment 
his  mother  refused  her  consent :  he  must  not  be  a  British 
naval  officer.  On  how  small  a  hinge  turns  the  destiny  of 
how  great  a  man !  He  lived  with  his  brother  Lawrence 
for  atjout  two  years  more,  and  studied  geometry  and 
trigonometry  enough  to  become  a  practical  surveyor  of 
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land.  His  early  Field-Books,  while  a  learner,  are  said  to 
be  models  of  neat  accmacy.  They  contain  plottings  of 
the  fields  about  hia  home  or  school-hoase. 

In  the  aatamn  of  1747,  before  he  was  quite  sixteen, 
lie  left  school,  yet  residing  with  his  brother  Lawrence  at 
MonDt  Vernon,  and  continaed  his  hnmble  mathematical 
stadies.  He  was  a  pnblio  land  sarreyor  at  the  age  of 
serenteen.  His  maDuscript  Book  of  Sarreys  begins  the 
22nd  January,  1749,  and  is  still  extant.  When  he  was 
about  sixteen,*  it  seems  he  fancied  himself  in  love  with  a 
maiden  whose  name  has  perished,  but  who  gave  his  boy- 
id  heart  no  little  pnerile  unhappiness.  He  complains 
that  she  'is  pitiless  of  my  griefs  and  woes*  The  course 
of  his  true  lore  not  running  smooth,  but  being  crossed  as 
usual,  like  other  bashful  young  men  he  sought  to  improve 
its  flow  by  stringing  such  rhymes  as  could  be  had  or 
made,  and  he  talks  of  his 

'  Poor,  restleu  heart, 

Woimded  b;  Cupid's  dart.' 

But  he  survived  this  affliction,  and  only  his  melancholy 
verses  remain  to  tell  the  tale.  He  calls  his  flsme  bis 
'Lowland  Beauty.'  It  is  said  she  was  a  Miss  Grimes, 
subsequently  wife  of  Mr  Lee,  and  the  mother  of  (leneral 
Henry  Lee,  who  was  a  &vourite  with  Washington.  A 
little  later  another  maiden.  Miss  Carey,  created  mischiof 
in  his  heart,  to  which  some  drafts  of  letters,  still  to  be 
read  in  his  journal,  bear  fruitful  witness.  He  complains 
that  her  presence  'revives  my  former  passion  for  your 
"  Lowland  Beauty." .  Were  I  to  live  more  retired  from 
yonng  women,  I  might,  in  some  measure,  alleviate  my 
sorrows  by  burying  that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion 
in  the  grave  of  oblivion.'     It  seems  he  never  told  his 

•  Irving,  who  is  often  iDsccurate,  says  at  'Gftecn.'  The  more  care- 
ful Sparks  sajs  '  acvcuteen.'    Compare  Irving,  i.  'H,  villi  Sparks,  i.  7S. 
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love,  bat  absence,  bnsinesa,  fox-hunting  at  length  cored 
him,  and  maidens  and  whining  vereeB  for  sver  disappeared 
from  his  journal,  which,  instead,  is  filled  np  with  details 
of  surreying. 

His  early  life  afforded  slender  means  for  acqniring 
knowlodge  of  books,  literature,  science,  or  any  enla^^ 
ideas.  Yet  it  gave  him  a  good  opportunity  for  learning 
practical  details  of  American  life,  and  for  the  develop- 
inent  of  character.  He  was  mnch  in  the  fields,  fond  of 
athletic  sports,  riding,  hunting,  leaping,  fencing,  and  the 
like.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  rather  a  severe  and 
hard  character,  with  a  high  temper  and  a  spirit  of  com- 
mand, which  her  son  inherited.  She  was  a  good  manager, 
a  practical  housekeeper,  prudent  and  thrifty,  an  exact 
disciplinarian,  reserved  and  formal  in  her  manners. 
When  Lafayette  visited  her  in  1777,  he  found  the  thrifty 
farmer's  widow  at  work  in  her  garden,  with  an  old  sun- 
bonnet  on  her  head  ;  and  she  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
change  her  working  dress  when  she  came  to  receive  the 
courtly  friend  of  American  Liberty.  She  was  a  woman 
of  few  books, — perhaps  of  only  one, — '  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
Contemplations,  Divine  and  Moral,'  which  her  son  rever- 
ently kept  till  his  own  death.  She  plainly  had  a  great 
influence  npon  Washington. 

He  continued  in  his  business  of  land-surveying  for 
about  three  years,  till  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and 
thus  passed  his  youth.  He  was  not  brought  np  on 
Books,  but  on  the  Breast  of  things.  Great  duties  came 
on  him  early.  He  learned  self-command  and  self-reliance. 
His  education  was  not  costly  but  precious.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  King  in  all  Christendom,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  had  so  good  a  preparation  for  the  great 
art  to  rale  a  State  as  this  farmer's  son  picked  up  in  the 
rough  life  on  the  frontier  of  civilization  in  Tirginio. 
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II.  TTia  early  military  life  began  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
(1751)^  and  lasted  about  seven  years^  with  varioas  inter- 
TuptionSj  till  1758.  He  was  occupied  in  raising  and 
drilling  the  soldiers^  and  commanding  them  in  their  rude 
warfare  against  the  Indians  and  the  French.  He  was 
sent  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio  Biver  on  business 
of  great  importance.  But  as  the  British  Government 
treated  the  officers  of  the  local  militia  with  contempt, 
upon  the  formal  declaration  of  the  war  he  resigned  his 
post,  and  became  a  volunteer  in  General  Braddock's  army 
in  1754.  In  this  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was 
stationed  on  the  frontier  of  Maryland.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  regular  soldiers,  well  disciplined  and  ac- 
customed to  a  soldier's  life.  His  previous  exposure  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  wild  country  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  with  the  Indian  mode 
of  fighting.  The  '  frontier  Colonel '  of  twenty-three  had 
a  military  knowledge  which,  in  this  expedition,  was  worth 
more  than  all  Braddock  had  gathered  from  the  splendid 
strategic  parades  of  England  and  Holland.  Had  Wash- 
ington's counsel  been  followed,  the  expedition  would 
have  been  successful.  After  Braddock' s  disastrous  de- 
feat, Washington  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
held  the  office  till  the  return  of  peace  in  1758.  His  posi- 
tion was  singularly  difficult.  First,  because  the  English 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  his  chief,  was  ignorant  and  osten- 
tatious, at  once  capricious  and  obstinate,  domineering, 
now  commanding  and  then  countermanding,  with  no 
reason  in  either  case.  He  both  despised  and  hated  the 
American  Colonies,  and,  with  gross  insolence,  trampled 
on  the  young  men  of  eminent  talents.  He  vexed,  thwart- 
ed, and  outraged  Washington  continually.  Second,  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  who  voted  the  money  and  the  men, 
was  by  no  means  high-minded,  but  parsimoniousv  and 
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shortr-aighted,  and  had  besides,  a  weak  and  inefficient 
military  Bystem.  Third,  the  YirginiaDS  did  not  make 
either  good  eoldiers  or  good  officers.  It  was  difficult  to 
obtain  recruits  for  the  rank  and  file  of  his  little  army. 
When  found,  they  were  idle,  wastefal,  impatient  of  dis- 
cipline, and  continually  deserting,  which  the  civil  an- 
thorities  encouraged  them  to  do.  Many  of  the  officers 
were  ignorant,  idle,  jealous,  disobedient,  and  tyrannical. 
Washington  most  create  both  the  body  and  the  sonl  of 
his  army,  and  even  the  legislative  disposition  to  support 
it.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  tiding  position.  Ho 
stood  in  a  cowardly  army,  and  had  on  one  side  an  imbe- 
cile administration,  an  obstinate  executive,  and  a  miserly 
legislature ;  on  the  other,  a  people  parsimonious,  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  their  own  welfare.  While  the 
Indians  were  ravaging  the  border,  and  driving  whole 
towns  of  people  away  from  their  homes,  he  was  obliged  to 
impress  soldiers,  and  to  seize  Provinces  by  force.  He 
dared  not  venture  to  part  with  any  of  his  white  men  for 
any  distance,  says  the  Governor,  as  he  must  have  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  negro  slaves.  His  anny  was  always  ill  fed 
and  ill  clad.  He  complains  continually  of  a  perpetual 
lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  even  shoes.  '  Scarcely 
a  man  has  shoes  or  stockings,  or  a  hat.'  He  finds  fault 
with  his  '  whooping,  hallooing  gentlemen- soldiers.'  Din- 
widdie  treated  him  ill,  because  he  complained,  and  some- 
times answered  him  with  capricious  cruelty.  Amid  all 
these  difficulties,  the  youth  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-siK 
went  on  with  coolness,  bravery,  and  moderation,  and 
rarely  overstepped  his  duty.  Sometimes  Ms  discipline 
was  a  little  severe.  If  a  soldier  swore,  he  had  twenty-five 
lashes  J  five  hundred  for  quarrelliug  and  fighting;  one 
hundred  for  drunkenness.  Desertion  was  punished  with 
death.  His  authority  was  great.  The  selfishness  and 
cowardice  of  the  people  were  disgusting.     From  natural 
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^sposition  lie  loved  the  exercise  of  power.  He  complains^ 
*  No  order  is  obeyed  but  snob  as  a  party  of  soldiers^  or 
my  own  drawn  sword,  enforces.  Without  this,  not  a 
single  horse,  for  the  most  earnest  occasion,  can  be  had. 
To  such  a  pitch  was  the  insolence  of  the  people  carried  by 
having  every  point  conceded  to  them.^  But  he  was  singu- 
larly careful  to  defer  to  the  civil  authority  when  possible. 
If  Uie  right  was  doubtful,  the  conscientious  young  soldier 
left  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  magistrate,  not  by  the 
military  arm.  This  is  to  be  noted,  because  it  is  so  rare 
for  military  men  to  abstain  from  tyranny,  especially  for 
young  soldiers.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  hard  for  such,  since, 
naturally,  they  incline  to  quick  methods  and  severe 
measures. 

His  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  that  terrible  war, 
from  1751  to  1758,  was  an  admirable  discipline  to  fit  him 
for  greater  trials,  in  a  wider  and  more  conspicuous  field. 
The  French  "War  was  the  school  for  the  American  Eovo- 
lution.  Here  this  great  scholar  took  his  first  lessons. 
He  learned  caution,  reserve,  moderation,  and  that  steady 
perseverance  which  so  marked  his  later  life. 

In  1756,  in  the  winter,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  on  military  business.  Tradition 
reports  that  he  fell  in  love  with  another  young  lady  at 
New  York,  but  the  aflfair  blew  over,  and  came  to  nought. 

m.  From  the  last  week  in  December,  1758,  tiH  the 
15th  June,  1775,  Washington  had  no  direct  part  in 
military  affairs.  On  January  6,  1759,  he  married  the 
rich  and  handsome  widow  of  Mr  Custis,  and  three  months 
after  went  to  live  on  his  large  farm  at  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  continued  mainly  busy  with  the  common  affairs 
of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  large  estate.  He  attended  to 
his  farming,  raising  crops  there,  and  disposing  of  them  in 
London.    He  bought  and  sold  land,  of  which  he  owned 
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large  tracts,  chiefly  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  Prorinoe. 
He  visited  the  wealthy  people  of  Virginia  a  good  deal; 
was  often  at  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  the  Colony,  a 
town  of  about  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. He  received  much  company  at  his  own  house. 
Most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Vii^nia  and  Maryland, 
inclnding  the  royal  Governor,  were  there  in  these  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  His  wife's  relations  he  seldom  saw 
more  than  once  a  year,  they  lived  so  far  away. 

We  usually  conceive  of  Washington  as  a  pnblic  man, 
sternly  occupied  with  most  important  concerns ;  but  from 
1759  to  1774  he  was  mainly  free  from  all  great  pnblic 
duties  or  cares.  Ho  could  employ  his  time  as  he  liked. 
His  diary,  kept  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  almanac,  and  still 
preserved,  shows  how  almost  every  day  was  spent.  Prom 
this  and  his  letters,  then  not  very  numerous,  we  see  how 
he  passed  that  period.  He  was  active  in  parish  affairs, — 
a  vestryman  in  two  churches ;  one  at  Pohick,  seven  miles 
off,  the  other  at  Alexandria,  ten  miles  off.  He  attended 
at  one  of  them  every  Sunday,  when  the  weather  and  the 
Virginia  roads  permitted.  He  kept  a  four-horse  coach, 
with  a  driver,  postilion,  and  footman, — pM  negro  slaves, 
all  in  Washington  livery, — and  lived  after  the  old  style  of 
Virginia  elegance,  in  a  great,  bat  rather  uncomfortable 
house,  surrounded  by  negro  slaves. 

At  first,  his  dress  was  plain  and  cheap.  Thus,  in 
Octo^)er,  1747,  he  records  in  his  diary  that  he  delivered 
to  the  washerwoman  '  two  shirts,  the  one  marked  G.  W., 
the  other  not  marked;  one  pair  of  hose  and  one  band, 
to  be  washed  against  the  November  Courts  in  Frederic 
County.'  In  his  backwoods  fighting,  he  was  often 
dressed  in  the  Indian  style,  as  were  also  many  of  Ms 
soldiers.  He  found  it  most  convenient.  But  he  aftier- 
wards  acquired  a  taste  for  fine  dress  from  his  intercourse 
with    British   officers.      So,   in    1756,   he    orders   from 
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England  '  two  complete  Hrery  Baits  for  servants  (that  is, 
for  hia  slaves),  with  a  Spanish  cloak,  the  trimmings  and 
faces  of  scarlet,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  two  silver- 
laced  bats;  one  set  of  horse  furniture,  with  livery  lace, 
with  the  Washington  coat  on  the  honsings ;  three  gold 
and  scarlet  sword  knots;  three  silver  and  blue  of  the 
same;  one  &shionable  gold-laced  hat.'  The  next  year, 
his  book  records  an  order  on  Mr  Richard  WaBhiugton,  a 
London  trader,  for  '  one  piece  of  French  cambric ;  two 
pair  of  fine  worked  rnffles,  at  twenty  shillinga  a  pair; 
half-a-dozen  pair  of  thread  hose,  at  five  shillings.  If 
worked  ruffles  shonld  be  oat  of  fashion,  send  such  as  are 
not  worked ;  as  much  of  the  best  superfine  blue  cotton 
velvet  as  will  make  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  for  a 
tall  man,  with  fine  silk  buttons  to  suit  it,  and  all  other 
necessary  trimmings  and  linings,  together  with  gaiters 
for  the  breeches ;  six  pair  of  the  very  neatest  shoes ;  six 
pair  of  gloves,  three  pairs  of  which  to  be  proper  for  riding, 
and  to  have  slit  tops,  the  whole  larger  than  the  middle  size.' 
At  a  Later  day,  articles  of  woman's  attire  appear  in 
the  orders.  Thus,  in  1759,  after  marriage,  we  find  'u 
salmon-coloured  Talby  of  the  euclosod  pattern,  with  satin 
flounces,  to  be  made  in  a  sack  and  coat;  one  cap, 
kandkerchief  and  tncker,  and  ruffles  to  bo  made  of 
Brussels  lace  or  Point,  to  cost  twenty  pounds'  (one 
hundred  dollars.)  Then  follow 'fine  flounced  lawn  aprons; 
women's  white  silk  hose,  and  two  pair  of  satin  shoes,  one 
black,  one  white,  of  the  smallest  sizes ;  a  fashionable  Ilatt 
or  Bonnet;  kid  gloves,  kid  mitts,  knots,  breast  knots, 
woven  silk  lacings  (for  stays).  Bed  minikin  pins  and 
hair  pins;  perfumed  powder;  Scotch  snuff  and  Stras- 
bourg  snnff;    Phillippe  shoe-buckles,   &c.,  &c.*     These 

•  Kirkland's  Wash ington,  178— 180.  Afterwards  he  changes  aRain, 
and  writes  Rictiard  Washington,  '  I  want  neither  lace  nor  embroiderj. 
Fl^  clothca,  with  gold  or  silrer  buttons,  if  worn,  are  a  genteel  dress. 
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little  good-for-nothing  Btraws  show  that  for  a  while  the 
groat  Washington's  stream  turned  off  from  its  straight 
course,  and  spread  out  into  broad  shallows,  trifling  with 
its  flower}'  shores.  He  was  a  rich  farmer,  a  coanby 
gentleman,  raising  tobacco,  and  sending  it  to  England 
for  sale ;  managing  his  own  aflairs  with  diligence  and 
shrewdness ;  keeping  his  own  accounts  with  great  neat- 
ness of  detail.*  Hia  family  seems  to  hare  been  rather 
fond  of  dress,  with  a  great  desire  to  be  '  fashionable,' 
and  made  a  considerable  show  in  their  little  provincial 
world,  where  life  was  dull  and  monotonous  to  a  terrible 
degree,  being  relieved  only  by  Tisitors  and  visiting. 

How  did  he  pass  his  time  ?    His  diary  shows. 

'January  let,  1770.     At  home  alone. 

'  2nd  January,  At  home  all  day.  Mr  Peake  dined 
here. 

'  3rd.     At  home  all  day  alone. 

'4th.  Went  a  hunting  with  John  Custia  and  Lund 
Washington.  Started  a  deer,  and  then  a  fozj  bnt  got 
neither. 

5th.  Went  to  Muddy  Hole  and  Dogae  Bnn.  Carried 
the  dogs  with  me,  but  found  nothing.  Mr  Warner 
Washington  and  Mr  Thurston  came  in  the  evening. 

6th.  The  two  Colonel  Fairfaxes  dined  here,  and  Mr 
B..  Alexander,  and  the  two  gentlemen  that  came  the 
day  before.  The  Belvoir  family  (Fairfaxes)  returned 
after  dinner. 

'  7th.  Mr  Washington  and  Mr  Thurston  went  to 
Belvoir 

'  8th,  Went  a  hunting  with  Mr  Alexander,  J.  Custis, 
and  Lund  Washington.     Killed  a  fox  (a  dog  one),  after 

and  arc  all  that  I  desire'  Yet  he  complaiua  that  hia  clothes  hare  never 
fitted  liim  welL     Sparks,  ii.  337. 

■  Sparks,  i.  109.  Letter  to  Robert  Carj.  Sparks,  ii,  323.  Agri- 
cultural papers,     Sparks,  lU.  Appendix. 
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three  hours'  chase.     Mr  Alexander  went  away,  and  Mr 
Thurston  came  in  the  afternoon. 

'  9th.  Went  a  ducking,  but  got  nothing,  the  creek 
and  rivers  being  froze.  Robert  Adam  dined  here  and  re- 
turned. 

'10th.  Mr  Washington  and  Mr  Thurston  set  off 
home.  I  went  hunting  on  the  Neck,  and  visited  the 
plantation  there,  and  killed  a  fox,  after  treeing  it  three 
times,  and  chasing  it  about  three  hours. 

'  1  Itb.     At  home  all  day  alone. 

'12th.     Ditto,  ditto. 

'  13th.  Dined  at  Belvoir,  with  Mrs  Washington  and 
Mr  and  Miss  Custis,  and  returned  afterwards. 

*  14th.  At  home  all  day  alone.*  Bottled  thirty-five 
dozen  cider.  Fitted  a  two-eyed  plough,  eyed  instead  of 
a  duck-bill  plough,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  my 
chariot  wheel-horses  plough.  Put  the  pole-end  horses 
into  the  plough  in  the  morning,  and  put  in  the  postilion 
and  hind  horse  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  the  ground  being 
well  swarded  over,  and  very  heavy  ploughing,  I  repented 
putting  them  in  at  all,  for  fear  it  should  give  them  a 
habit  of  stopping  in  the  chariot.  Peter  (my  smith)  and 
I,  after  several  efforts  to  make  a  plough  upon  a  new 
model,  partly  of  my  own  contrivance,  were  fain  to  give  it 
over,  at  least  for  the  present.' 

A  week  later  we  find,  '  Spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  making  a  now  plough  of  my  own  invention.'  t  His 
household  books  contain  the  names  of  his  horses  and  his 
dogs.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  busied  himself  with  any 
intellectual  pursuits.  Books  seldom  appear  in  his  orders 
for  supplies  from  England.  His  diary  contains  no  philo- 
sophic thought, — nothing  which  indicates  an  inquiring 

•  Kirkland,  p.  184.  f  Kirklaiid,  p.  191. 
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mind,  only  a  mind  attentive  to  the  facta  of  every-day  life, 
and  acnipulonsly  diligent  in  recording  things  of  no  great 
consequence.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  took  his 
grist-mill  fifty-five  minntes  to  grind  fonr  pecks  of  com, 
bat  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  made  five  pocks  of 
Indian  meal.  This  is  the  only  scientific  obaenration 
I  have  heard  of  in  his  diary.  His  account  of  the  way 
his  slaves  did  their  work  is  amusing  as  well  as  in- 
structive. 

While  still  in  active  military  service,  in  1758,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  for 
the  next  year.  The  poll  cost  him  thirty-nine  pounds  six 
shillings.  Among  the  articles  necessary  for  the  election, 
his  book  reads,  a  hogshead  and  a  barrel  of  punch,  thirty- 
five  gallons  of  wine,  forty-three  of  strong  beer  and  cider." 
In  the  Virginia  Assembly  he  was  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance, modest  in  his  deportment,  but  seldom  spoke,  and 
never  made  a  set  speech.  He  was  distingoished  for  sound 
judgment  and  undeviating  sincerity.  When  troubles  came, 
and  the  British  Government  sought  to  oppress  the  Co- 
lonies, Puritanic  New  England  began  the  complaint,  and 
Virginia  did  not  tamely  submit.  A  man  of  details  and 
habits,  more  than  of  ideas  or  of  philosophic  principles, 
Washington  was  not  one  of  the  first  to  move,  but  at 
length  joined  readily  and  firmly  in  all  the  heroic  acts  to 
which  the  wild  and  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  stirred  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  op- 
posing the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  oppressive  measares  of  the 
British  King,  after  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  In  the  extra- 
ordinary Convention,  it  is  said  Washington  made  the 
most  eloquent  speech  that  was  ever  made,  '  and  said,  I 
will  raise  one  thousand  men,  and  subsist  them  at  my  own 
expense,  and  march  myself  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of 

■  Sparks,  ii.  297. 
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Boston.**  In  1769  he  was  thinking  of  the  possibility  of 
a  fight  between  the  Mother  and  Danghter.f 

The  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia^  on 
September  5,  1774.  Washington  was  one  of  the  six  dele- 
gates firom  Virginia^  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  distinguished.  Yet  Mr  Wirt  relates  that  Patrick 
Heniy  said,  '  In  respect  to  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  man  on  that  floor .^  i 

He  was  a  member  of  the  second  Congress,  which  met 
10th  May  1775.  This  was  after  the  battle  of  Lexington ; 
and  he  appeared  there  every  day  dressed  in  his  military 
uniform.  Like  the  war  paint  of  an  Indian,  his  soldierly 
dress  was  a  figure  of  speech;  to  tell  that  the  time  of  com- 
promise had  passed  by,  and  the  question  must  be  settled, 
not  by  words,  but  by  blows. 

IV.  On  June  15,  1775,  at  the  suggestion  of  John 
Adams,  Washington  was  chosen  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  Army.  Political  motives  determined  the 
choice,  fixing  it  on  a  Virginian.  This  was  to  conciliate 
the  South,  and  make  it  friendly  to  the  war.  His  personal 
character,  his  wealth,  his  knowledge,  moderation,  skill, 
and  integrity  drew  to  him  the  far-reaching,  honest  eyes  of 
John  Adams.  New  England  sagacity  and  self-denial  alike 
suggested  the  choice.  But  New  England  ambition  was 
not  content.  In  the  French  War  New  England  had  done 
much  service,  and  had  won  laurels.  The  Southern  States 
did  nothing.  Washington  was  the  only  officer  who  had  ac- 
quired any  distinction ;  and  he  less  than  several  men  from 
the  Eastern  States.  They  naturally  found  fault.  Han- 
cock wanted  the  post.     Certainly  he  had  done  more  than 

•  Adams's  Writings,  ii.  360. 
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Colonel  WAshington  to  promote  tiie  BerolatioD ;  and  lie 
long  cheriBhed  a  grudge,  I  thinkj  against  Adams  for  his 
Domination  of  Waslungton.  The  choice  was  a  thoughtful 
compromise.  N^ew  England  overcame  her  prejudices 
against  a  Southern  man.  The  modest  Virginian  declared 
to  Congress,  '  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every 
gentleman  in  the  room  that  I  declare,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I 
am  honoured  with.'  *  He  declined  the  compensation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  said,  '  As  no  pecuniary 
considerations  would  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  aiN 
duous  employment,  ...  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit 
from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses, 
which  I  doubt  not  the  Natioh  will  discharge,  and  that  is 
all  I  desire.'  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife — the  only  one 
that  he  wrote  which  is  preserved — concerning  his  election, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  enclosing  his  will, 
just  made.  '  As  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny,'  says  the 
modest  man, '  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I 
shall  hope  that  my  undertaking  is  designed  to  answer 
some  good  purpose. '  Ho  left  Mount  Vernon  in  May, 
1 775.  He  did  not  enter  his  own  doors  again  till  Janu- 
ary, 1784. 

The  new  Commander-in-Chief  left  Philadelphia  Juue 
21,  reached  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  July,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  the  next  day.  lie  found  a  motley  col- 
lection of  troops ;  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  more 
than  three  thousand  sick,  all  ill-dressed,  ill-armed,  ill-dis- 
ciplined, and  some  with  no  muskets.  The  line  extended 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  by  the  then  existing  roads,  from 
Charlestown  Neck  to  Eoxbury.  Most  of  the  soldiers  had 
enlisted  for  a  short  time.  Few  were  willing  to  submit  to 
the  self-deuial  and  stem  discipline  of  actual  war.     The 

•  See  the  debate  of  tUe  Masaachuaetts  Historical  Socielj,  in  the 
Boston  Doil;  Advertiser  of  17lh  Jane,  ISaS. 
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officers  were  ignorant  of  their  duty.  General  Ward, 
the  preyions  Commander-in-Chief,  was  old,  and  almost 
imbecile;  another  General  kept  his  chamber,  talking 
'  learnedly  of  cathartics  and  emetics/  The  camp  was  fall 
of  jealousies,  rivalries,  resentments,  petty  ambitions ;  men 
thinking  much  for  themselves,  Uttle  for  their  imperilled 
Nation.  It  is  always  so.  We  greatly  misunderstand  the 
difficulties  of  the  time.  About  one  third  of  the  people  in 
the  Colonies  were  openly  or  secretly  Tories.  Self-denial 
is  never  easy,  and  then  much  of  it  was  needful.  Their 
trials  were  often  borne  grudgingly,  and  with  many  at- 
tempts to  shift  the  burdens.  Had  such  a  spirit  prevailed 
as  our  rhetoricians  and  orators  of  the  Fourth  of  July  tell 
us  of,  then  the  Revolution  had  all  been  over  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  every  red-coat  had  been  driven  into  the  sea. 
But  they  were  as  mean  and  selfish  in  1775  as  tbcy  have 
been  ever  since.  The  battle  of  Lexington  did  not  change 
human  nature.  Washington  must  create  an  army,  create 
even  the  raw  material  of  it.  Congress  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  cost  of  war,  and  dealt  out  money  with 
a  stingy  hand.  It  had  little  enough  to  give,  and  a  war  is 
of  guineas.  The  people  trusted  in  a  volunteer  militia 
serving  but  a  few  months,  and  were  afraid  of  a  standing 
army  and  a  military  tyrant.  Nothing  was  ready,  no 
clothes,  tents,  cannon ;  even  powder  was  scarce,  and  at 
one  time  there  were  not  seven  cartridges  to  a  man.  The 
sentinels  returning  from  duty  were  not  allowed  to  fire 
their  pieces,  but  drew  the  charge. 

In  Boston,  there  lay  the  British  Army,  superior  in 
numbers,  well  drilled,  armed  well,  and  provided  with  all 
that  wealth  could  buy  or  knowledge  could  devise.  We 
talk  of  the  heroism  of  1776.  We  do  not  exaggerate. 
No  Nation  was  ever  more  valiant  and  self-denying.  But 
Washington  complains  of  '  an  egregious  want  of  public 
spirit,'   of  'fertility   in   the   low    arts   of  obtaining   ad- 
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vantf^a.'  There  were  noble  men,  who  woald  give  up  all 
their  own  property  for  the  public  good ;  but  there  were 
others  mean  and  base,  who  wonM  take  all  from  the  public 
for  their  own  advantage.  Then,  as  now,  times  of  trouble 
produced  a  Ilancock,  aa  Adams ;  but  how  seldom  I  The 
superior  property,  the  superior  education,  was  on  the 
Tory  side.  Very  cool,  very  cautious  and  reserved,  Wash- 
ington had  yet  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  and  hated  the 
petty  selfishness  he  met.  Ho  was  not  always  quite  jnat 
to  New  Englanders.  From  the  beginning  of  July,  1 775, 
till  the  end  of  February,  1776,  the  army  did  nothing. 
How  could  it?  Often  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men  t 
Washington  improved  the  intrenchments,  drilled  the 
soldiers,  gave  unity  of  action  to  the  whole  army.  Feeble 
in  men,  and  supplied  only  with  poor  and  inefficient  arms, 
he  acted  on  the  defensive.  But  in  one  night  he  clmched 
tho  industrial  New  England  palm  with  a  mighty  fiat,  and 
on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Alassacre,  smote 
tho  British  Army  a  deadly  blow.  The  enemy  soon  left 
New  England,  and  took  twelve  hundred  Tories  along 
with  them.  A  hostile  troop  has  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts but  once  since, — when  it  filed  through  tho  sti^ets  of 
Boston,  and  did  its  wicked  work,  with  none  to  lift  an 
arm,  slashing  the  citizens  with  coward  swords, — a  wicked- 
ness not  atoned  for  yet,  but  remembered  against  the  day 
of  reckoning.  In  Now  England,  the  people  dwelt  more 
compactly  together  than  elsewhere  in  the  Northern 
States.  They  wore  comparatively  rich,  educated,  and 
very  industrious,  with  that  disposition  for  military  affairs 
belonging  to  mon  familiar  with  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  But,  aft  or  driving  the  British  from  Boston, 
Washington  drew  his  army  to  New  York,  and,  not  having 
such  support  as  he  found  in  Massachusetts,  there  followed 
a  whole  year  of  disasters.  The  Americans  were  driven 
from    Long  Island.      Two   New   England    Brigades   of 
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militia  ran  disgracefully  from  before  the  Britieli  guns. 
Washington  abandoned  New  York.  Fort  Washington 
Emrendered  to  the  enemy  nearly  three  tbonsand  soldiers. 
The  flower  of  the  army,  with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery, 
ammnnition,  and  stores,  were  lost.  The  British  ships 
sailed  far  np  the  Hudson  River,  once  thought  to  be  im- 
pregnably  defended.  Washington  retreated  through  the 
Jerseys,  his  little  army  dwindling  at  every  step  ;  without 
intrenching  tools,  without  tenta,  and  with  few  blankets. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  barefoot.  He  flew  over  the 
Passaic,  over  the  Karitan,  over  ihe  Delaware  Rivers.  At 
Christmas,  the  army  made  one  desperate  step  back  again, 
crossed  the  Delaware,  captured  many  soldiers  at  Trenton ; 
then  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  and  into  the  darkness 
of  night  and  the  snows  of  winter.  So  ended  the  first 
campaign.  The  vei^  January  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  men, 
Washington  crept  into  his  winter  quarters  at  Morris- 
town.  What  an  army  for  such  a  work  !  'ITie  difficulties 
seemed  immense.  The  Midland  States  were  full  of  Tories, 
— cmel,  revengeful,  and  malignant.  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
can Generals  were  of  doubtful  faith.  General  Lee  had 
purposely  sufiered  himself  to  be  tiiken  prisoner,  that  he 
might  concert  a  treason  *  worse  than  Arnold's.  Congress, 
discouraged,  left  Philadelphia  and  fled  to  Baltimore. 
Shode  Island  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Many  re- 
spectable citizens  in  the  Midland  States  went  over  to  the 
British.  The  Quakers  hindered  the  American  cause.  The 
time  of  most  of  the  soldiers  expired.  Recruits  came  in 
but  slowly,  and  a  new  army  must  be  created.  Still 
Washington  did  not  despair  I 

The  next  spring  he  regained  the   Jerseys,  but  was 
soon  forced  to  retire.     Pennsylvania  then,  as  now,  the 

*  The  fftct'bas  only  just  come  to  liglit. 
TOL.  xm. — Bittorie  Ameriea/u.  S 
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most  ignorant  of  the  Northern  States,  with  its  Qnakera, 
did  little  for  Independence.  The  principal  citizens  were 
not  friendly  to  the  war,  or  to  its  object.  Philadelphia 
was  almost  a  Tory  town.  Washington  had  no  New  Eng- 
land energy  close  at  hand  to  furnish  him  provisioDB  or 
men.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  failed  at  Germaa- 
town,  Philadelphia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
During  the  winter  of  1777 — 78  he  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  What  a  terrible  winter  it  was 
for  the  hopes  of  America !  In  1776  he  had  an  army  of 
forty-seven  thousand  men,  and  the  Nation  was  exhansted 
by  the  great  effort.  In  1777  it  was  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men.  Women,  who  had  onco  melted  their 
pewter  plates  into  bullets,  could  not  do  it  a  second  time. 
At  Valley  Forge,  within  a  day's  march  of  the  enemy's 
head- quarters,  there  were  not  twelve  thousand  soldiers- 
That  winter  they  lay  on  the  ground.  So  scarce  were 
blankets,  that  many  were  forced  to  sit  up  all  night  by 
their  fires.  At  one  time,  more  than  a  thoasand  soldiers 
had  not  a  shoe  to  their  feet.  Yon  conld  trace  their  much 
by  the  blood  which  their  naked  feet  left  in  the  ice.  At 
one  time,  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  troops  there  are 
reported  as  '  unfit  for  duty,  because  barefoot  or  otherwise 
naked.'  Washington  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  sabsti- 
tute  for  shoos  made  of  nntanned  hides !  Even  provisions 
failed.  Once  there  was  a  famine  in  the  camp,  and  Wash- 
ington mast  seize  provisions  by  violence,  or  the  army 
would  die.  He  ordered  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  to 
thrash  out  the  wheat  and  sell  it  to  him,  or  he  would  take 
it,  and  pay  them  only  for  the  straw  !  Congress  was  dis- 
heartened. The  men  of  ability  staid  at  home,  and  weak- 
lings took  their  place.  For  some  time  there  were  only 
twenty-one  members,  and  it  was  difficult  to  assemble  a 
quorum  of  States  for  business.  Tories  abounded.  There 
were  cabals  against  Washington  in  the  army.     Mifflin, 
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Conway,  Gates,  Pickering,  Schuyler,  were  hostile ;  and 
they  found  abundant  support  in  Congress.  Samuel  Adams 
distrusted  Washington.  So,  too,  did  John  Adams.  James 
Lovell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  not  more  friendly,  and  far  less  honourable. 
It  is  not  wholly  to  be  wondered  at.  Within  a  year  Wash- 
ington had  lost  New  York  and  its  neighbourhood, — lost 
Philadelphia,  and  all  the  strongholds  around  it.  He  had 
gained  but  one  victory  worth  naming,  that  at  Trenton. 
In  the  mean  time  Burgoyne,  an  able  soldier,  with  an  ad- 
mirable army,  had  walked  into  a  trap  on  the  North  Biver, 
and  had  been  taken  by  Grates  and  the  Northern  Army, 
who  were  most  of  them  militia  of  New  England.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  men  doubted,  and  thought  that  the 
selfish,  mean-spirited,  and  loud-talking  General  Conway 
would  do  better  than  the  modest  Washington  to  com- 
mand the  Army.  Samuel  Adams  wanted  democratic  ro- 
tation in  oflSce,  that  the  General  should  be  hired  by  the 
year  !  If  he  had  not  been  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and 
cared  for  nothing,  I  think  Washington's  command  had 
come  to  an  end  before  1778.  But  Dr  Franklin  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  and,  with  consummate  art,  he  had 
induced  the  French  Court  to  favour  America  with  con- 
tributions of  money  and  of  arms,  and  after  the  suiTondor 
of  Burgoyne,  to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  make  an  open  treaty  of  alliance, 
furnishing  America  with  money  and  men,  artillery  and 
stores.  Then,  first,  America  began  to  uplift  her  drooping 
head.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  she  found  that 
a  foreign  Nation  were  ready  to  assist  her,  she  was  the  less 
willing  to  raise  money  or  men,  or  otherwise  to  help  her- 
self.    She  was  fatigued,  and  wanted  to  rest. 

Within  our  moderate  limits  there  is  not  time  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  war — ^the  mingled  tale  of  nobleness,  cow- 
ardice^ and  treachery.    Peace  came  at  last ;  and  was  pro- 
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claimed  in  camp  on  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  eagbt  yews 
after  the  battle  of  Lexiagton.  On  the  23rd  of  December 
Washington  retnmed  his  commiBsion  to  Congress,  and 
presented  his  acconut  of  personal  expenses  from  Janoaiy 
15,  1775,  to  that  date.  They  were,  in  all,  sizty-fonr 
thousand  three  hnndred  and  fifteen  doUara.  He  then  vent 
home  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
private  life.  Daring  the  whole  war  the  nobleness  of  the 
man  stood  oat  great  and  clear.  But  when  the  war  was 
over  the  soldiers  were  not  at  once  dismissed.  The  Nation 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  compensate  them  for  their  saffer- 
ings,  losses,  or  even  for  their  expenses.  They  naturally 
became  irritated  becanse  the  money  was  thus  withheld, 
which  they  had  eamod  by  such  toil  in  the  grim  trials  of 
battle.  Then  it  was  that  they  thought  of  seeking  redress 
by  their  own  armed  hand.  And  then  it  was  that  Wash- 
ington's nobility  stood  out  grander  than  eyer  before.  He 
placed  himself  between  the  Nation  and  the  Army,  and 
sought  and  found  justice  to  both. 

y.  The  beginning  of  1784  beheld  Washington  at 
Mount  Yemon  with  no  public  office.  For  almost  eight 
years  his  shadow  had  not  fallen  on  his  own  threshold. 
His  affairs  had  lapsed  iato  some  decay,  spite  of  the  prompt 
and  vigilant  care  he  took  at  a  distAuce.  '  The  horse  is 
fatted  by  its  master's  eye,'  *  and  letters,  once  a  week  for 
eight  years,  are  not  like  the  daily  presence  of  the  owner. 
The  active  habits  of  public  office  were  on  him  still ;  and 
when  he  woke  at  daybreak,  or  before,  it  was  his  first  im- 
pression  to  forecast  the  work  of  the  day,  till  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  no  public  work.  But  public  oarea  still 
lay  heavy  on  his  mighty  seal.  The  soldiers  were  his 
children ;  and  still  ill  fed  by  the  Nation,  and  scattered 

*  '  Eqam  sagiuatai  in  dcdIo  domiiu.' 
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abroad^  they  looked  to  him  for  help.  He  could  give  sym- 
pathy^ if  nothing  more.  He  had  his  eye  on  the  whole 
Nation  personally,  not  officially ;  anxious  for  the  universal 
welfare.  His  correspondence  was  immense.  He  attend- 
ed to  agriculture,  always  his  favourite  pursuit ;  improved 
his  lands,  introduced  better  seeds  and  breeds  of  cattle. 
He  exercised  a  great  hospitality,  and  visitors  of  distinc- 
tion crowded  about  his  mansion.  He  sought  to  im- 
prove the  whole  State  of  Virginia,  and  had  a  scheme 
for  uniting,  by  a  canal,  the  Potomac  and  James  Rivers 
with  the  waters  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He 
took  a  deep  and  hearty  interest  in  the  public  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  giving  both  money  and  time  for  that 
purpose. 

America  was  then  in  a  sad  condition.  The  States 
were  free  from  England,  but  not  firmly  united.  ^  Thirteen 
staves,  and  ne'er  a  hoop,  do  not  make  a  barrel.'  The  de- 
structive work  of  liberation  had  been  once  achieved  by 
the  sword.  Next  must  come  the  constructive  work  of 
Union.  Franklin's  plan  of  Confederation,  first  proposed 
in  1754,  afterwards  offered  in  1775,  and  at  last  accepted, 
with  many  variations,  in  1778,  was  hardly  adequate  to 
unite  the  Nation,  even  when  war  pressed  these  thirteen 
dissimilar  members  together.  In  peace  they  soon  fell 
asunder.  The  old  Government  was  utterly  inadequate. 
Congress  was  a  single  body,  composed  of  a  single  House, 
not  of  two  Houses,  as  now.  The  vote  was  by  States. 
Rhode  Island,  with  sixty  thousand,  counted  as  much  as 
Virginia,  with  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  There 
was  no  Executive  Head.  Congress  was  to  administer  its 
own  laws.  There  were  no  Judiciary,  no  organized  De- 
partments for  war,  for  foreign  affairs,  or  for  interior  ad- 
ministration. There  were  only  administrative  committees 
of  Congress. 

The  General  Government   could  not  raise  money — 
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could  not  pay  a  debt.  The  States  were  intensely  jealons 
of  each  other.  Men  called  Virginia,  or  Carolina,  '  my 
country,'  and  did  not  recognize  America  as  snch.  It  was 
a  great  work  to  organize  the  Nation,  and  form  a  national 
union  of  America,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  personal  freedom  of  indiridnals,  were 
also  to  be  sacredly  preserved.  How  could  the  Nation 
found  a  iirm  central  Power,  which  was  indispensable,  and 
yet  keep  intact  the  local  self-government  which  each  State 
required,  and  to  which  it  had  become  accastomed.  XTnless 
this  theorem  could  be  demonstrated  in  America,  'Liberty* 
would  become  a  mere  Latin  word,  borrowed  from  the 
French.  Tories  said,  '  It  is  impossible  I  '  An  insurrection 
had  already  broken  out  in  Massachusetts,  which  fright- 
ened the  best  men  in  the  Nation,  making  John  Adams 
and  Washington  tremble,  and  doubt  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 'Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  limited 
monarchy,  an  hereditary  Senate  ? '  So  men  talked.  The 
Federal  Convention  of  all  the  States  was  to  meet  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, May  14,  1787.  Many  able  men  were  chosen  as 
delegates,  Washington  among  them,  and  some  very  weak 
ones.  But  so  little  zeal  was  then  felt,  that  on  that  day 
only  two  States — Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — appeared  to 
be  represented  at  all.  It  was  not  until  the  25th  May  that 
seven  States,  tlie  required  quorum  for  business,  appeared 
by  their  delegates  in  the  Convention,  and  then  Massachu- 
setts was  represented  by  only  a  single  man.  Washington 
was  President  of  the  Convention,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  took  any  prominent  part  in  making  the  Consti- 
tution. On  the  17th  of  September  the  work  was  Snished 
and  signed — '  done  by  consent  of  the  States.'  I  think  no 
member  of  the  Convention  was  satisfied  with  it.  Nobody 
thought  it  perfect.  Franklin  and  Washington  disliked 
much  of  it,  for  opposite  reasons  perhaps.  Democratic  Mr 
Gerry  opposed  it,  and  refused  to  sign  it.    Samuel  Adams, 
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Jolin  Hancock,  and  many  more^  not  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, were  also  hostile.  At  this  day  we  are  not  likely 
to  do  full  justice  to  its  aathors,  representing  snch  diverse 
local  interests^  and  animated  by  such  hostile  political 
principles.  To  some  the  Constitution  is  a  finality,  an  idol^ 
and  its  authors  inspired  men.  To  others  it  is  ^  a  coven- 
ant with  death/  and  its  authors  proportionally  evil.  I 
know  its  faults,  at  least  some  of  them.  Time  will  no 
doubt  develop  others^  perhaps  yet  more  fatal.  I  see  its 
victims.  There  are  four  millions  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  I  blame  its  great  men^  especially  Franklin,  the 
greatest  man  then  or  since  on  the  American  continent. 
But  I  see  their  difficulties,  and  remember  that  nobody  is 
so  wise  as  everybody,  and  that  now  is  a  fool  to  the  ages 
which  are  to  come.  There  was  a  Monarchic  party,  who 
wanted  a  strong  central  Government.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  the  ablest  representative  of  that  tendency.  And 
there  was  a  Democratic  party,  which  contended  vigorously 
for  State  Rights,  and  wished  to  keep  all  popular  power, 
undelegated,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Jefferson  was 
the  typical  man  of  the  Democrats.  But  he  was  out  of  the 
country,  on  his  mission  to  France.  There  really  was  a 
danger  that  the  thirteen  States  should  not  find  a  hoop  to 
bind  them  all  into  a  well-proportioned  tub,  which  might 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  But  the  States  accepted  the 
Constitution,  one  by  one,  adding  invaluable  amendments. 
Seventy  years  is  a  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  great  people, 
and  the  day  for  the  final  judgment  of  the  Constitution  has 
not  yet  come. 

VI.  Washington  was  chosen  President.  With  him 
there  could  be  no  competitor  for  that  ofiice.  For  the  Vice- 
Presidency  there  might  be  many ;  for,  while  it  was  plain 
who  was  the  first  man  in  popular  esteem,  it  was  not  equally 
clear  who  was  the  second.  But  John  Adams  was  chosen.  In 
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went  side  by  side.  So  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  Independ- 
ent United  States  must  they  be  joined  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  aS'airs.  It  was  very  difiBcult  to  constmcttiie 
new  GoTemment.  All  must  be  made  anew.  There  were 
two  great  parties  in  the  Nation.  The  Federalists,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Constitution,  and  inclined  to  a  strong 
central  Government,  some  of  them  perhaps  favouring  a 
Monarchy  and  an  Hereditary  Senate.  The  Anti-Federal- 
iBts,  first  called  '  Republicana,'  and  afterwards  '  Demo- 
crats,' who  had  opposed  the  Constitution,  disliked  a  strong 
central  power,  and  relied  more  upon  the  local  self-goTem- 
ment  of  the  States,  or  upon  the  individual  man.  With 
his  usual  sagacity,  Washington  selected  the  best  political 
talent  of  the  country  to  help  the  great  work,  and  with 
characteristic  fairness  he  chose  men  from  both  parties. 
Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  of  the  Treaaory, 
General  Henry  Knox  of  War,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  At- 
torney-General. These  composed  the  Cabinet.  The  Su- 
premo Court  were  to  bo  appointed.  He  put  John  Jay  at 
its  head.  He  would  not  be  President  of  a  party,  but 
sought  to  reconcile  differences,  and  to  fuse  all  parties  into 
one.  The  attempt  could  not  succeed.  There  wore  quar- 
rels in  his  own  Cabinet,  especially  between  Jefferson,  who 
was  an  ideal  Democrat,  with  great  confidence  in  the  mass 
of  the  People,  and  Hamilton,  who  inclined  towards 
Monarchy,  and  had  but  small  confidence  in  the  People. 
In  the  eight  years  of  Washington's  two  Presidencies  the 
country  was  full  of  strife  and  contentions  between  these 
parties.  No  President  has  since  had  such  dif&culties  to 
contend  with — all  was  to  be  made  anew;  the  DepartmeatB 
of  Government  to  be  constructed,  treaties  to  be  negotiated 
with  Foreign  Powers,  the  revenue  to  be  settled,  the  public 
debt  to  be  paid,  the  'Continental  paper  money  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  or  the  question  disposed  of,  the  limits  of  the 
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constitational  power  of  the  General  Government  to  be 
fixed^  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts  to  be 
settled.  The  Union  itself  was  so  new^  the  elements  were 
so  diverse^  the  interests  of  North  and  South  so  hostile^  it 
was  to  be  feared  the  whole  would  soon  fall  to  pieces.  But 
quickly  the  Government  was  organized^  an  admirable  plan 
of  Administration  was  devised^  and  the  eight  years  brought 
increased  stability  to  the  American  Institutions^  greater 
confidence  in  them^  greater  welfare  to  the  whole  people, 
and  additional  renown  to  Washington. 

I  will  not  here  recapitulate  the  chief  acts  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. They  are  to  be  found  in  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works.  His  leading  principle  was  simply  to  be 
just  to  all,  and  demand  justice  from  all.  This  was  especi- 
ally difficult  in  a  time  of  such  trouble ;  for  while  the  con- 
structive work  of  American  Democracy  was  going  on  here, 
in  Europe  the  great  destructive  forces  of  Humanity  made 
the  earth  to  quake,  and  to  swallow  down  the  most  ancient 
Monarchy  in  the  Christian  world.  Both  countries  felt  the 
shock  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Federalists  gener- 
ally took  sides  against  France,  and  with  England,  who 
feared  the  revolutionary  contagion.  The  Democrats 
favoured  the  French,  and  were  hostile  to  England,  as 
being  willing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  mankind.  Both 
parties  were  a  little  crazy. 

VII.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1797,  Washington  with- 
drew from  public  life,  and  in  a  few  days  again  sat  down  at 
Mount  Vernon,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  hoped 
to  enjoy  the  pleasing  leisure  of  a  country  life.  But  his 
Farewell  Address  could  not  save  him  from  public  duties. 
He  was  to  die  with  his  harness  on.  Fear  of  war  with 
France  called  him  again  to  the  head  of  the  American 
Army,  which  must  be  reconstructed  in  the  midst  of  new 
and  endless  difficulties.     But  soon  a  peaceful  trumpet      ^ 
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palled  him  to  another  field.  On  tii0 14th  December,  1 799, 
Washington  ceased  to  be  mortal ;  and  he  who  had  been 
'  first  in  war,  and  first  in  peace,'  became  also  '  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,'  where  he  etill  lives. 

It  is  not  di£Scult  to  anderstand  a  character  which  is  bo 
plain,  the  features  so  distinct  and  strongly  marked. 

Look  at  hia  Intellect. 

I.  He  had  not  a  great  Reason — that  philosophic  princi- 
ple which  seeks  the  universal  Law  and  the  scientific  truths, 
resting  in  them  as  ends.  He  was  not  a  speculative,  but  a 
practical  man  ;  not  at  all  devoted  to  Ideas.  He  had  no 
tendency  to  Science.  He  did  not  look  after  causes,  olti- 
mate  reasons,  general  laws ;  only  after  facts.  He  was 
concerned  with  measures,  not  with  principles.  He  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  a  philosophic  remark  on  matter  or  on  man, 
His  diary  is  full  of  facts.  It  has  no  ideas,  no  hints  or 
studies  of  a  thoughtful  character.  He  had  Uttle  cnriosity 
to  learn  the  great  generalizations  of  nature.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  read  a  single  philosophic  book.  Hia 
letters  contain  do  ideas,  and  refer  to  no  great  principles. 

II.  He  had  not  mnch  Imagination — that  poetic  power 
which  rests  in  Ideal  Beauty  as  its  end.  There  was  little 
of  the  ideal  element  in  him.  Ho  takes  no  notice  of  the 
handsome  things  in  Nature,  Art,  or  Literature.  I  re- 
member but  one  reference  to  anything  of  the  kind.  That 
is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Lowland  Beauty,'  who  so  charmed 
him  in  boyhood.  He  looked  at  Use,  not  at  Beauty. 
Handsome  dress  he  prized  for  the  dignity  and  consequence 
it  gave  him.  This  unideal  character  marks  his  style  of 
writing,  which  is  commonly  formal,  stiff,  and  rather  prim, 
without  ornament,  or  any  of  the  little  waysider  beauties 
which  spring  up  between  the  stones  even  of  a  military 
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road.  He  seems  to  have  had  as  little  fondness  for  Literature 
as  for  Science.  The  books  he  read  were  practical  works, 
which  contained  only  information,  and  were  quite  destitute 
of  the  beauty,  the  inspiration,  and  the  charm  of  letters. 
In  the  great  mass  of  documents  which  bear  his  name  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  see  what  is  his.  Some  of  his  greatest 
State  papers  were  the  work  of  other  hands.  The  Fare- 
well Address  must  be  adjudged  to  Madison,  who  made 
the  original  draft  in  1 792,  and  to  Hamilton,  who  wrought 
it  over  in  1797.  Washington  wrote  it  out  anew  with  his 
own  hand,  making  some  alterations.  It  required  four 
months  to  get  it  ready,  so  important  did  Washington  deem 
the  occasion.  The  greater  part  of  the  letters  which  fill 
eighty  manuscript  volumes  are  written  by  his  secretaries, 
who  must  think  for  him  as  well  as  write.  Still,  there  are 
enough  which  came  unaltered  from  his  pen  to  show  us 
what  power  of  writing  he  possessed. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  he  sometimes  departed 
from  the  solemn,  dull,  conventional  language  of  State 
papers,  and  calls  the  British  soldiers  ^  Red  Coats,'  and 
General  Putnam  ^  Old  Put ;  ^  talks  of  ^  kicking  up  some 
dust,^  '  making  a  rumpus,^  of  nominating  ^  men  not  fit  to 
be  shoe-blacks ; '  speaks  of  '  the  rascally  Puritanism  of 
New  England,'  and  ' the  rascally  Tories ;'  ^ a  scoundrel 
from  Marblehead — a  man  of  Property.'  But  in  general 
his  style  is  plain  and  business-like,  without  fancy  or  figure 
of  speech,  and  without  wrath.  His  writings  are  not  grass 
which  grows  in  the  fields ;  they  are  hay  which  is  pitched 
down  from  the  mow  in  a  bam. 

HI.  Washington  had  a  great  Understanding.  He  had 
that  admirable  balance  of  faculties  which  we  call  good 
judgment ;  the  power  of  seeing  the  most  expedient  way  of 
doing  what  must  be  done, — a  quality  more  rare,  perhaps, 
than  what  men  call  Genius.     Yet  his  understanding  was 
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not  of  a  wide  range,  but  was  limited  to  a  few  particalars, 
all  pertaining  to  practical  affairs. 

Thus  gifted,  Washington  was  not  an  Originator.  I 
think  he  discovered  nothing,  invented  nothing — in  war,  in 
politics,  or  in  agriculture.  The  '  new  plough  of  my  own 
invention '  came  to  nothing.  He  was  a  soldier  neariy 
sixteen  years.  I  do  not  find  that  he  discovered  anything 
new  in  military  affairs-  He  sat  in  the  Virginia  Assembly 
of  Burgesses ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  at  the  time 
when  those  bodies  were  busy  with  the  most  important 
matters ;  but  I  do  not  learn  that  he  bronght  forward  any 
new  idea,  any  original  view  of  affairs,  or  ever  proposed 
any  new  measure.  He  was  eight  years  President,  and 
left  behind  him  no  marks  of  originality,  of  inventive  talent, 
or  of  power  of  deep  insight  into  causes,  into  their  modes 
of  operation,  or  even  into  their  remote  effects.  Here  he 
stood  on  the  common  level  of  mankind,  and  saw  no  deeper 
or  farther  than  ordinary  men.  But  he  was  a  good 
Organizer.  Naturally  systematic,  industrious,  and  regular 
by  early  habit,  he  had  the  art  to  make  things  take  an 
orderly  shape,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 
Thos  bis  large  farm  at  Mount  Vernon  was  managed  with 
masterly  skill ;  the  routine  of  crops  was  adjusted  as  well  as 
was  then  known  to  the  art  of  Agriculture.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  War  he  took  the  raw  human  material,  arrayed 
it  into  companies  and  regiments,  and  made  a  serviceable 
little  army.  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he  did  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with,  perhaps,  yet  greater 
difficulties  in  his  way.  He  took  the  rude,  undisciplined 
mass  of  New  Kugland  valour  at  Cambridge,  in  1775,  and 
in  a  few  months  made  it  quite  an  effective  army,  able  to 
strike  a  powerful  blow.  He  was  called  on  to  do  the  same 
many  times  in  that  war,  and  almost  always  accomplished 
such  tasks  with  consummate  skill.     He  laid  out  his  plana 
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of  a  battle  or  campaign  with  great  good  sense.  But 
I  think  he  had  no  originality  in  his  plans^  or  in  his  mode 
either  of  arranging  his  grounds  or  of  marshalling  his 
soldiers.  He  followed  the  old  schemes^  and  always  took 
abundant  counsel.  As  President^'  he  had  much  of  this 
work  of  organization  to  attend  to.  With  the  help  of  the 
able  heads  of  Adams^  Jefferson^  Hamilton^  Jay^  and  others^ 
it  was  successfully  done. 

TTig  great  talent  was  that  of  Administration.  He  had 
that  rare  combination  of  judgment^  courage^  and  capacity 
for  action  which  enabled  him  to  manage  all  things  well. 
He  was  fond  of  detail — no  little  thing  was  too  minute  for 
his  delicate  eye.  He  administered  his  farm  with  severe 
and  nice  economy;  yet  the  system  of  Slavery  did  not 
allow  it  to  be  very  productive.  His  day-books  show  what 
all  the  men  are  doing.  At  home  he  remembered  the  value 
of  the  master's  eye. 

While  absent  from  Virginia  eight  years  in  the  army,  lie 
liad  accounts  continually  remitted  from  his  chief  overseer, 
telling  him  of  all  the  minute  details  of  the  ploughing, 
planting,  reaping,  threshing,  raising  tobacco,  and  selling 
it;  the  birth  of  cattle  and  slaves,  the  health  of  his  animal 
and  of  his  Human  stock.  Always,  once  a  week,  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  his  overseer,  even  in  the  most  troublous  times. 
I  think  that  he  never  failed  of  this  in  all  the  period  of 
storms,  from  January,  1776,  to  December,  1784.  With 
the  same  skill  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  little  mis- 
erable Virginia  army  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
the  greater  cares  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  nearer 
we  come  to  the  facts,  the  more  are  we  astonished  at  the 
great  difficulties  he  surmounted — want  of  powder,  want  of 
gons^  want  of  clothes,  want  of  tents,  want  of  shoes,  and 
above  all,  want  of  money,  which  is  want  of  everything. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  jealousy  of  Congress,  the  bickerings 
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and  potty  riTalries  of  little  and  meon  men  ambitions  of  hia 
military  renown,  at  the  coldness  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Maryland,  of  the  CaroHnas,  of  Georgia,  and  their 
indifference,  even,  to  their  own  success.  But  we  are  Btill 
more  amazed  at  the  high  ability  with  which  he  adminis- 
tered his  humble  sopplica  of  means  and  of  men,  and  at  the 
grand  result  he  brought  to  pass.  He  was  not  a  swift 
thinker ;  he  never  fought  a  brilliant  campaign,  or  more 
than  a  single  brilliant  battle — that  at  IVenton;  but  I 
doubt  that  Alexander,  that  Caesar,  that  Napoleon,  or  even 
Hannibal,  had  more  administrative  military  skill,  save  in 
this,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  rapid  combin- 
ations  on  the  field  of  battle ;  be  must  think  it  all  out  be- 
forehand, draw  on  paper  the  plan  of  movement,  and  fix  the 
place  of  the  troops.  Hence  be  was  skilful  in  attack,  but 
not  equally  able  when  the  assault  was  made  upon  him.  He 
had  slow,  far-sighted  judgment.  In  much  time  he  pre- 
pared and  wrought  for  much  time.  He  had  a  real  military 
talent,  not  a  Genius  for  War, 

As  President,  he  administered  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Nation  with  the  same  skill,  the  same  patience  in  de- 
tails, the  same  comprehensive  diligence.  A  man  of  judg- 
ment, not  of  goniua,  in  all  important  military  matters  he 
required  each  colonel  and  officer  to  furnish  a  written  re- 
port of  what  ought  to  be  done,  compared  them  all  care- 
fully, and  made  up  his  mind  afYer  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  opinions  of  able 
men. 

I  do  not  find  that  Washington  had  any  new  ideas  about 
Government,  or  about  political  affairs.  He  opposed  the 
British  Despotism  in  1 768 ;  but  all  New  Bngland  had  gone 
that  way  before  him,  and  be  followed  after  in  the  train  of 
the  ablest  and  some  of  the  richest  men  in  Virginia.  He 
favoured  the  union  of  the  Colonies ;  but  Frankbn  had 
suggested  that  in  1754,  and  Massachusetts,  in  1770,  ap- 
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pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  all  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latnres.  He  attended  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774  ; 
but  Franklin,  then  in  England,  had  really  originated  it. 
He  sought  for  Independence ;  but,  long  before  him,  the 
great  sools  of  Samnel  Adams  and  Joseph  Hawley  had 
shown  that  it  was  indispensable,  and  the  fiery  tongue  of 
Patrick  Henry  had  proclaimed  it.  I  think  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  owe  a  thought  to  him.  The  original  plan  of 
the  details  of  the  Federal  Government  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  firom  him,  but  from  JeflTerson,  Hamilton,  Jay. 
Let  us  be  reverent  of  great  names,  also  just.  Washing- 
ton's superiority  to  others  was  not  intellectual.  He  was 
continually  surrounded  by  abler  minds  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  and  in  the  Continental  Congress,  in  the  Army 
and  in  the  Cabinet.  Compare  him  with  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison, 
with  Greene,  Pickering,  and  many  more.  But  he  pretended 
to  no  intellectual  greatness,  and  was  one  of  the  most  modest 
of  men.  This  appeared  in  all  his  life,  from  the  day  the 
Virginia  Assembly  presented  the  blushing  colonel  with 
their  thanks,  until  he  gave  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  his  Farewell  Address. 

n.  His  excellence  was  moral.  He  had  that  constitu- 
tion and  quality  of  moral  power  which  is  to  virtue  what 
good  sense  is  to  intellect.  One  of  the  most  conscientious 
of  men,  he  was  not  morally  romantic,  enthusiastic,  or 
transcendental.  There  was  no  more  moonshine  in  his 
moral  than  in  his  intellectual  character.    His  virtue  was  not 

*  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food.' 

1.  His  natural  temperament  did  not  much  incline  him 
to  the  vices  of  passion  in  youth,  for  he  was  of  that  stem 
and  austere  make  which  leans  to  strictness  rather  than  to 
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self-indalgence.  He  wrote  in  his  copy-book,  '  Labour  to 
keep  alive  in  year  breast  that  little  spark  of  celesti^  fire 
called  conscience.'  In  few  hearts  did  it  ever  bum  with  a 
steadier  aod  more  constant  flame.  Yet  there  was  no  nn- 
nsoal  ri^dity  in  his  mles  of  life.  He  was  a  man,  and  not 
an  ascetic. 

He  had  a  nice  love  of  order,  aod  a  quick  instinct  for 
decorum.  This  appears  in  the  neatness  of  his  writing- 
books  at  the  ^e  of  thirteen  ;  in  the  accuracy  of  his  div 
grams  made  when  he  was  a  sarveyor,  farmer,  or  soldier; 
in  the  clear  round  band  and  lucid  style  of  his  writings; 
in  the  regularity  of  his  habits ;  the  stately  deportment 
which  marked  him,  whether  in  the  forest,  the  camp,  or  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Nation.  Tet,  if  you  look  carefully,  you 
find  he  was  not  so  fastidious  as  to  order  in  thoughts  as  in 
things.  He  was  fond  of  form  and  parade,  and  when  Pre- 
sident, adopted  the  stately  customs  of  Monarchic  Courts, 
not  unjustly  complained  of  at  the  time  as  savouring  of  aris- 
tocracy, and  looking  towards  kingly  institutions.  It  may 
be  that  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  others  had  more  to  do  with 
this  foolish  parade  than  Washington  himself.  Yet  he 
loved  splendour,  and  rode  in  a  coach  with  four  and  some- 
times six  horses.  Other  Virginia  gentlemen  did  the  same. 
Men  could  not  forget  the  old  nonsense  all  at  once.  '  Nihil 
saltatim,  omne  gradatim,'  is  Nature's  rule  of  conduct. 
He  was  accurate  in  his  accounts,  omitting  no  little  detail, 
punctual  in  regard  to  time,  orderly  in  all  things. 

2.  He  had  great  power  of  wrath,  inheriting  the  high, 
hasty  temper  of  hia  mother.  In  youth  he  was  '  sudden 
and  quick  in  quarrel.'  In  middle  life  his  passion  was 
tremendous,  sometimes  getting  vent  in  words,  sometimes 
in  blows.  He  never  overcame  this  excess  of  heat,  this 
congenital  distemper  of  the  blood.  Jefferson  tells  of  a 
great  'occasion  when  the  President  was  much  inflamed, 
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got  into  one  of  thoBe  pasaions  when  lie  cannot  command 
bimself,'  'called  Frenean  a  rascal,'  and  did  not  miscall  him, 
and  said  '  that,  by  God,  he  wonld  rather  be  in  his  grave 
than  in  his  present  situation/  *  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
Kerolntion  his  temper  greatly  offended  the  officers. 

In  1775,  at  Cambridge,  the  army  was  destitute  of  pow- 
der. Washington  sent  Colonel  Glover  to  Marblehead  for 
&  supply  of  that  article,  which  was  said  to  be  there.  At 
night  the  Colonel  retnmed,  found  Washington  in  front  of 
his  Head  Qoarters,  pacing  ap  and  down.  Glover  sainted. 
Tha  General,  without  returning  his  salute,  asked,  roughly, 
'Have  yon  got  the  powder?'  'No,  sir.'  Waahingtou 
swore  out  the  great  terrible  Saxon  oath,  with  all  its  three 
specifications.  '  Why  did  you  come  back,  sir,  without 
i  itf  '  Sir,  there  is  not  a  kernel  of  powder  in  Marblehead,' 
!  Washington  walked  up  and  down  a  minute  or  two,  in 
great  agitation,  and  then  said, '  Colonel  Glover,  here  is 
my  hand,  if  you  will  take  it,  and  forgive  mo.  The  great- 
ness of  our  danger  made  me  forget  what  is  due  to  you  and 
to  myself.' 

Tobias  Lear,  his  intimate  friend,  and  private  secretaiy. 
Bays,  that  in  the  winter  of  1791,  an  officer  brought  a  letter 
telling  of  General  St  Clair's  disastrous  defeat  by  the  In- 
dians. It  must  be  delivered  to  the  President  himself. 
He  left  his  family  and  guests  at  table,  glanced  over  the 
contents,  and  when  he  rejoined  them,  seemed  calm  as 
Dsnal.  But  afterwards,  when  he  and  Lear  were  alone,  he 
walked  the  room  silent  a  while,  and  then  broke  out  in  great 
agitation.  '  It  is  all  over.  St  Clair  is  defeated,  routed ; 
the  officers  nearly  all  killed,  the  men  by  wholesale ;  the 
disaster  complete,  too  shocking  to  think  of,  and  a  sur- 
prise into  the  bargain ! '  He  walked  about,  much  agitated, 
and  his  wrath  became  terrible.     '  Yes,'  he  burst  forth, 

•  See  Jefferson's  Works,  ii.  p.  16i. 
YOL.  sm. — Si$torit  Amrrieatu.  7 
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'here,  on  thia  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of  him.  I  wislLed 
him  success  and  honour.  "  You  hare  your  instmctionB," 
I  said,  "  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War.  I  had  myself  a  strict 
eye  to  them,  and  will  add  bnt  one  word.  Beware  of  a  auT' 
prise !  I  repeat  it,  Bbwasb  of  a  bdbpbise  I  Yoa  knov 
how  the  Indiana  fight !  "  He  went  off  with  this,  as  my 
last  solemn  warning,  thrown  into  his  ears;  and  yet,  to 
suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  haoked,  butchered, 
tomahawked,  by  a  sarprise,  the  very  thing  I  guarded  bim 
against  I  0  God  1  0  God  !  he  is  worse  than  a  mnrder- 
er !  How  can  he  answer  for  it  to  his  country  f  The  blood 
of  the  slain  is  upon  him,  the  curse  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, the  curae  of  Heaven  ! '  His  emotions  were  awfoL 
After  which  he  cooled  a  little,  and  sat  down,  and  said, 
'  This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room.  General  St  Clair 
shall  have  justice.  I  looked  through  the  despatches,  saw 
the  wholo  disaster,  but  not  all  the  particulars.  I  will  re- 
ceive him  without  displeasure;  I  will  hear  him  without 
prejudice.     He  shall  have  full  justice.'  • 

3.  By  nature  and  education  he  had  a  strong  love  of 
approbation,  and  seemed  greedy  of  applause.  This  ap- 
pears in  his  somewhat  worldly  '  Rules  of  Conduct,'  which 
be  copied  out  in  his  youth ;  in  his  fondness  for  dress, 
which  did  not  come  from  &  nice  artistic  sense  of  beauty, 
but  rather  from  a  desire  to  win  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
other  men ;  and  from  that  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion 
which  appears  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  especially  at  the 
period  when  he  was  criticised  with  such  cruel  injustice 
and  wanton  insult.  In  early  life  he  loved  honour,  and  was 
ambitious  for  distinction,  and  so  obtained  a  conunissioQ  in 
the  forces  of  Virginia. 

I  think  he  never  had  that  mean  passion  of  love  of  ap- 

*  See  MSS.  in  Sparta's  Washington,  s.  p.  223]  Rush's  Wubing- 
Utn  \a  Domestic  Life,  pp.  67—69. 
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probation  wldch  is  called  vanity^  and  is  to  honour  wliat 
the  foam  is  to  the  sea.  The  scum  it  genders  drives  before 
the  wind^  and  unsubstantial  melts  away.  Yet  in  all  his 
manly  public  life  as  Legislator^  General^  President^  I  can- 
not find  an  instance  iu  which  he  courted  popularity. 
Office  always  sought  him ;  he  never  sought  it.  In  no  in- 
stance did  he  stoop  his  majestic  head  to  avoid  calumny^  or 
to  pick  up  the  applause  which  might  be  tainted  with  the 
least  uncleanness.  Admirers  there  were  about  him ;  there 
was  no  place  for  a  flatterer.*  In  all  his  public  addresses^ 
in  all  his  official  or  private  letters^  and  in  the  reports  of 
his  fftmiliar  talk^  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  referred  to 
liimself^  or  alluded  to  any  great  or  good  deed  ho  had  ever 
done  !  In  the  eleven  thick  volumes  of  his  works,  and  in 
the  many  other  manuscripts  which  are  still  preserved,  I 
find  not  a  line  which  was  written  with  the  peacock  feather 
of  vanity,  not  a  word  which  asks  applause.  After  1 790, 
the  eyes  of  the  nation — ^yes,  of  the  world — ^were  on  the 
sublimest  man  in  it.  His  eye  was  on  the  Nation,  and  on 
the  Eternal  Right,  not  on  George  Washington,  or  on  his 
great  deeds.  Popularity  is  a  boy's  bonfire  in  the  street. 
Merit  is  the  heavenly  light  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  star. 

4.  Washington  was  a  courageous  man.  He  had  that 
vigorous  animal  bravery,  which  laughs  at  danger  and  de- 
spises fear.  But  this  was  tempered  with  caution.  It  was 
discreet  valour,  which  did  not  waste  its  strength.  In  his 
report  of  the  little  battle  with  Jumonville,  in  1 754,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  it  is  related  that  ho  said, 
*  I  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and,  believe  me,  there  is 
something  charming  in  the  sound  ! '  King  George  the 
Second  added,  '  He  would  not  say  so  if  he  had  been  used 

*  In  Yillemain's  Vie  de  Chateaubriand  (Paris,  1858),  pp.  51,  52, 
see  the  account  of  the  youthful  enthusiast's  interview  with  Washington 
in  1791. 
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to  hearing  m&ny.'  Wben  Washington  was  once  qnes- 
tioned  about  the  story,  he  answered, '  If  I  ever  said  so,  it 
waa  when  I  was  young,'  * 

But  he  had  that  high  moral  conrage,  which  dares  af- 
&ont  perils  greater  than  the  whistling  of  bullets.  He 
chose  the  right  canse,  though  it  were  nnpopalar,  and  held 
to  it,  fearful  of  nothing  but  to  do  wrong.  When  defeated, 
he  still  bore  up  amid  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  beaten  in  every  attack  made  apon  them,  from 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  till  the  battle  of 
Fort  Mifflin,  October  22,  1777:  they  were  victorious  only 
when  they  made  the  charge.  Tet  Washington  did  not 
despair.  At  Cambridge  he  had  no  powder,  yet  his  conr- 
age and  perseverance  held  out.  He  lost  Long  Island, 
New  York  Island,  Fort  Washington,  and  some  three  thoa- 
saud  men.  This  was  the  greatest  disaster  of  the  whole 
war.  He  fled  through  the  Jerseys,  his  army  dwindling 
and  shrinking  till  he  had  hardly  seven  thousand  men, 
ill  armed,  unpaid,  ill  clad,  ill  fed.  Tet  his  heart  did  not 
fait  him.  He  wrote  hia  brother,  '  If  every  nerve  is  not 
strained  to  recruit  the  new  army  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, I  think  the  game  is  pretty  nearly  up,'  On  the  20th 
December,  1776,  he  tells  the  President  of  Congress,  Mr 
Hancock, '  Ten  days  more  will  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  our  army!'  The  recruits  came  in  slowly,  and  the  enemy, 
in  full  force,  lay  at  New  York,  within  two  days'  march  of 
him.  But  Washington's  courage  did  not  fail  him,  nor  his 
hope.  Many  of  the  early  officers  of  the  Revolution  left 
the  army  in  disgust.  The  Nation  did  not  pay  their  ex- 
penses, and  made  no  promise  of  future  indemnity.  This 
discouraged  the  men,  and  they  could  not  enlist  agahi  after 
their  favourite  commanders  were  gone.  But  Washington 
still  held  on,  and  sought  to  cheer  the  fainting  souls  of 

•  Spuls,  ii.  10. 
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both  officers  and  men.  In  1777,  when  the  British  held 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Valley  Forge,  only  a  day's  march  off,  at  a  time  of  the 
greatest  peril,  the  cowardly  State  of  Pennsylvania  had 
but  twelve  hundred  militia  in  the  field  to  defend  their  own 
firesides.  Tories  abounded,  full  of  insolence.  Congress 
was  thinly  attended.  There  were  whole  weeks  with  no 
quorum  of  States.  Many  of  the  members  were  hostile  to 
liim.  But  his  great  heart  did  not  give  up.  There  was  a 
cabal  in  the  army  against  him.  Conway,  Gates,  Miffin, 
and  perhaps  Pickering,  coveted  his  place,  and  attempted 
his  ruin.  Reed,  his  confidential  secretary,  was  party  to 
the  intrigue.  Members  of  Congress  distrusted  him,  and 
openly  or  secretly  opposed  him,  and  wished  to  remove 
him  from  office.  Had  he  not  served  them  for  nothing, 
they  would  have  done  so ;  and  yet  this  great  soul  bore 
up  against  it  all,  and  never  quailed  before  so  manifold  a 
storm  of  evil. 

5.  Washington  had  a  will  of  mighty  strength, — firm, 
resolute,  tenacious.  When  his  mind  was  made  up,  no- 
thing turned  him  aside.  But  he  had  such  admirable  self- 
command  that  he  was  not  at  all  invasive  of  the  opinions 
of  others.  He  respected  the  personality  of  men,  and  did 
not  impose  his  will  upon  them;  neither  did  he  allow 
others  to  intrude  upon  him ;  but  he  kept  himself  apart, 
austerely  as  the  northern  star.  He  hold  the  military 
power  in  exact  subordination  to  the  Civil.  Wliere  he  was 
present,  the  laws  spoke  with  clear  voice.  In  the  midst 
of  arms,  he  did  not  abuse  power. 

Yet  he  sometimes  proposed  harsh  measures.  Ho 
wished,  in  1776,  to  arrest  and  confine  all  who  refused  to 
receive  the  Continental  paper-money  at  par,  and  to  re- 
port them  for  trial  to  the  States  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  wanted  speculators  and  forestallers  brought  to  con- 
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dign  pimiaHment.  'I  would  to  God/  eaid  he,  m  1779, 
'  that  some  one  of  tlie  more  atrociona  in  each  State  were 
hnng  in  chainB  upon  a  gallows  five  times  as  liigli  as  the 
one  prepared  for  Haman.'  * 

VI.  The  highest  moral  quality  ie  Integrity,  faithfhl- 
ness  to  conviction  and  to  all  delegated  trnst.  This  was 
his  crowning  rirtne.  He  had  it  in  the  heroic  degree.  It 
appears  in  all  his  life, — from  the  boy  of  thirteen,  diligently 
copying  his  tasks,  to  the  famoas  man,  well  nigh  three- 
score and  ten.  Here  I  know  not  who  was  his  superior. 
I  cannot  pnt  my  finger  on  a  deliberate  act  of  his  pablio 
or  private  life  which  would  detract  from  this  high  praise. 
He  had  no  subtilty  of  character,  no  cunning ;  he  bated 
duplicity,  lying,  and  Uars.  He  withdrew  his  confidence 
from  Jefferson  when  he  found  bim  fraudulent ;  from  bis 
secretary.  Heed,  when  he  was  found  false  in  a  small  par- 
ticular. He  would  not  appoint  Aaron  Burr  to  any  office, 
because  be  knew  bim  to  be  an  intriguer.  He  could  be 
silent,  he  could  not  feign ;  simolation  and  dissimulation 
formed  no  part  of  his  character.  Beaerved,  cautions, 
thinking  before  be  spoke,  I  can  find  no  act  of  his  civil 
life  which  impbes  the  least  insincerity,  the  least  want  of 
ingenuousness  in  the  man. 

In  war,  be  used  fraud  to  spare  force,  and  won  the 
greatest  triumph  of  the  Eevolution  by  a  military  Jie.  In 
1781,  the  British  General  Cbnton  had  an  army  at  New 
York,  Comwallis  another  in  Virginia.  Washington  lay 
aloDg  on  the  North  River  and  the  Jerseys.  He  meant  to 
strike  Comwallis.  To  render  the  blow  sure  and  effective, 
he  must  make  it  appear  that  he  intended  to  attack  New 
York.  He  did  so  more  than  a  year  beforehand.  He  de- 
ceived  the   highest  civil  officers,   the  highest  militaiy 

•  Hildieth,  iii  37S. 
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officers,  and  all  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.     To  mis- 
lead the  enemy^  he  collected  forage  and  boats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  built  ovens,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  remain  there  and  attack  the  city.  He  wrote  letters 
to  the  American  and  French  officers,  ordering  them  to 
that  place,  for  he  should  besiege  the  town,  and  sent  them 
BO  that  they  were  sure  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  He 
deceived  friend  and  foe.     Then  at  the  right  moment  he 
broke  up  his  camp^  marched  hastily  to  Virginia,  and  dealt 
the  fatal  blow  at  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.* 

All  this  deception  was  as  necessary  to  his  military  plan 
as  powder  to  his  cannon.  It  implies  no  deceitfulness  of 
character  in  the  deceiver. 

He  had  no  meanness,  no  little  resentments.     If  he 
wronged  a  man  in  his  hasty  temper,  he  sought  to  repair 
the  wrong.     There  was  nothing  selfish  in  his  ambition. 
He  rises  above  the  most  of  men  about  him, — in  the  camp, 
in  the  Congress,  or  the  Cabinet, — as  a  tall  pine  above  the 
bmshwood  at  its  feet.     He  did  nothing  little.     After  the 
fighting  was  over,  the  army  was  not  paid,  and  there  was 
no  certainty  of  payment.     The  Nation  might  leave  it  to 
the  States,  and  the  States  might  refer  it  back  again  to  the 
Nation.     The  Government  was  weak  from  its  centre,  and 
not  efficient  or  respectable  from  the  character  of  some  of 
its  members.    A  portion  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  aided 
by  monarchical  men  in  all  the  States,  wished  to  make 
Washington  king.    He  needed  only  to  say  '  Yes,'  and  the 
deed  was  done.     He  pushed  the  crown  away  with  con- 
scientious horror. 

How  admirable  was  all  his  conduct  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  !  He  was  faithful  to  the  army,  faithful  to 
the  Nation,  because  he  was  faithful  to  himself.  How 
grand  was  his  address  to  the  army, — ^his  letter  to  the 

•  Sparks,  viii.  141  j  ix.  402. 
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govemora  of  the  States,— Ms  address  to  CongresB  n-hen 
lie  returned  his  commiBsion  !  In  all  the  history  of  man- 
kind, can  ono  find  such  another  example  of  forbearance — 
a  trininphant  soldier  refusing  power,  and  preferring  to  go 
back  and  till  his  farm  f 

'  His  means  irere  pure  and  spotlesa  as  his  ends.' 

III.  Washington  was  not  what  would  be  called  an  af- 
fectionate man,  or  one  rich  in  tender  emotions  of  love. 
Neither  Lis  nature  nor  his  breeding  tended  that  way.  Hia 
nature  Bcems  more  stem  than  kindly ;  exact  and  moral, 
but  not  loving.  Ho  was  a  soldier  at  nineteen.  Great 
cares  lay  on  him  in  his  early  youth,  and  chilled  the 
growth  of  the  gentler  emotions.  Hia  marriage  was  not 
very  propitious.  Mrs  Washington  appears  as  a  dressy, 
fashionable  woman,  without  much  head  or  heart.  The 
one  tetter  of  her  husband,  and  his  occasional  references  to 
her,  do  not  give  ns  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  the  woman. 
It  is  said  '  she  took  the  forward  end  of  the  matrimonial 
yoke.'  To  command  and  obey  is  a  soldier's  duty.  The 
great  General  practised  the  first  iu  the  army,  and  the  last 
at  Mount  Vernon.  He  had  no  children,  and  so  lost  the 
best  part  of  his  affectional  education.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  circumstances  to  supply  the  original  defect  of 
nature.  And  so,  npright  in  his  principles  before  God,  and 
downright  before  man,  he  was  not  affectionate  and  loving. 
Few  flowers  of  that  tender  quality  spring  up  along  his 
military,  official,  or  domestic  paths.  He  was  a  just  guard- 
ian, rather  than  an  affectionate  uncle.  Ho  was  bashful 
and  silent  among  women.  Yet  he  was  a  benevolent  man, 
and  charitable.  He  was  attached  to  his  relations.  He 
seems  to  have  loved  Lafayette.  He  had  confidence  in 
Generals  Knox,  Lincoln,  Greene,  Governor  Jonathan 
Tnimbull,  Joseph  Hoed,  Madison,  Tobias  Lear,  perhaps 
Harrison,  and  at  one  time  Jefferson.    I  think  of  none  be- 
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Bides ;  bat  beyond  this  confidence  lie  had  little  affection 
fortbem.     Yet  be' bad  no  tendency  to  cruelty,  and  miti- 
gated, as  far  as  possible,  tbe  borrors  of  war.     He  bad 
delicate  feelings  towards  prisoners,  but  no  pity  for  the 
'rascally Tories,' as  be  calls  them.     He  wore  his  wife's 
miniature  all  bis  life.     It  lay  on  bis  bosom  when  he  died. 
Bat  at  bis  death  there  were  no  tender  partings  for  her. 
He  took  leave  of  no  one,  but  died  like  a  soldier. 

Nobody  was  familiar  with  Washington  ;  scarcely  any 
one  intimate.  Men  felt  admiration,  reverence,  awe,  de- 
votion for  this  collection  of  grand  qualities,  but  not  love. 
They  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  him,  but  they  could 
not  take  him  to  their  heart.     He  would  not  suffer  it. 

IV.  In  Washington's  religious  character  there  appears 
the  same  pecuUarity  which  distinguished  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and   affectional  relations.     He  had  much  of  the 
principle,  little  of  the  sentiment  of  religion.     He  was  more 
moral  than  pious.     In  earlier  life  a  certain  respect  for  ec- 
clesiastical laws  made  him  a  vestryman  of  two  Episcopal 
Churches,  and  kept  him   attentive   to   those  externals, 
which,  with  ministers  and  reporters  for  the  newspapers, 
pass  for  the  substance  of  religion.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  took  a  deep  and  spiritual  delight  in  religious  emotions, 
still  less  in  poetry,  works  of  art,  or  in  the   beauty  of 
Nature.     His  disposition  did  not  incline  that  way.     But 
he  had  a  devout  reverence  for  the  First  Cause  of  all  things, 
and  a  subbme ,  never-failing  trust  in  that  Providence  which 
watches  over  the  affairs  alike  of  nations  and  of  men.     He 
bad  a  strong,  unalterable  determination  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  God,  with  an  habitual  dread  of  aught  unworthy  of  that 
Holy   Name.     I  do   not   think   he  always   forgave   his 
enemies,  Hke  Dr  Franklin ;  but  he  took  no  revenge  on 
others,  and  never,  save  in  momentary  wrath,  spoke   ill 
words  of  men  who  hated  and  sought  to  ruin  him. 
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In  the  latter  years  of  Ms  life,  &om  1778  till  death,  he 
partook  of  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Supper  bnt  once. 
Ministers  bare  taken  their  revenge  for  the  omission,  and 
hare  denied  or  doubted  his  religions  character. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  detail  his  theological 
opinions,  for  on  that  matter  he  held  his  peace.  Ministers 
often  sought  to  learn  his  creed.  It  was  in  vain.  Once 
only  he  spoke  of  '  the  pnre  and  benign  light  of  Revela- 
tion,' and  '  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  Religion.* 
Silence  is  a  figure  of  speech.  In  his  latter  years  he  had 
no  more  belief  in  the  popular  theology  than  John  Adams 
or  Benjamin  Franklin,  though,  unlike  them,  be  was  not  a 
speculative  man.  He  was  entirely  free  from  all  cant, 
bigotry,  and  intolerance. 

Ministers,  anxious  to  claim  so  noble  a  man  for  the 
Christian  Church,  find  proof  of  his  religious  practices  in 
the  fact  that  he  punished  swearing  in  the  army,  had 
prayers  in  the  camp  at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754,  attended 
meeting,  referred  to  Divine  Providence,  spoke  with  praise 
of  Christianity,  and  once,  during  the  Revolution,  took 
bread  and  wine  in  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  I  find 
bis  rehgion  rather  in  the  general  devoutness  of  the  man, 
and  in  his  continual  trust  in  God ;  in  the  manly  self-com- 
mand which  triumphed  over  such  a  wild  tempest  of  wrath 
oa  he  sometimes  held  chained  within  him,  and  which  kept 
within  bounds  that  natural  lore  of  power,  of  all  evil 
tendencies  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  to  overcome.  I 
find  it  in  that  ho  sought  duty  always,  and  never  gloty.  I 
find  it  in  the  heroic  integrity  of  the  man,  which  so 
illustrated  his  whole  life.  Above  all  do  I  find  it  in  hia 
relation  to  the  Nation's  greatest  crime.  He  was  bom  a 
slaveholder,  and  so  bred.  Slaves  fell  to  him  by  his  mar- 
riage, which  were  the  entailed  property  of  his  wife,  and 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  till  her  death.  The  African  slave- 
trade  was  then  thought  as  legitimate  and  honoorable  a 
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trade  as  dealing  in  cattle^  in  land^  in  wheats  or  in  oil. 
Washington   disliked   slayery^   thought    it    wrong    and 
iricked.     In  Jone^  1774^  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  resolutions  of  Fairfax  County^  and 
was  the  moderator  of  the  meeting  which  passed  them. 
'Ko  slaves  ought  to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British 
colonies  on  this   Continent.'     They  express  the  'most 
earnest  wishes  to  have  an  entire  stop  'pntforev&r  to  such  a 
leidbed^  cruelj  and  unnatural  traffic,^   In  1783,  he  writes  to 
Lafayette^  who  had  bought  an  estate  in  Cayenne,  with  a 
view  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  '  I  shall  be  happy  to  join 
yoa  in  so  landable  a  work.     It  is  a  generous  and  noble 
proof  of  your  humanity.     Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might 
diffuse  itself  into  the  heart  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  I  despair  of  seeing  it.     By  degrees  it  certainly  might, 
and  assuredly  ought,  to  be  effected,  and  that,  too,  by  legis- 
lative authority.' 

In  his  famous  farewell  to  the  army,  he  congratulated 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  on  their  helping  out  this 
stnpendous  fabric  of  Freedom  and  Empire,  on  protecting 
the  rights  of  Human  Nature,  and  establishing  an  asylum 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  religions/  * 
He  sought  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves 
in  Virginia.     That  could  not  be  done.     At  last,  by  his 
will,  he  set  free  all  his  own  bondmen.     Their  delivery  was 
to  take  place  at  the  death  of  his  wife.     He  wished  it  be- 
fore, but  it  could  not  be  brought  to  pass.     He  provided 
for  the  feeble  and  the  old.  The  young  ones  were  to  be  free 
at  twenty-five,  and  be  taught  to  read  and  write.     He  says, 
'  I  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  sale,  or  transportation 
out  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  of  any  slave  I  may  die 
possessed  of,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.     I  do  more- 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  English  or  Scotch  gentleman  who  wished  to 
settle  in  Virginia,  he  thinks  he  may  object  to  slavery  ;  'but  slavery  will 
not  last  long,'  says  he. 
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over  most  pointedly  and  most  solenmly  enjoin  it  uponmy 
executors  to  see  tliat  this  clause  respecting  slaves,  and 
every  part  hereof,  be  religiously  fulfilled,  withoat  evasion, 
neglect,  or  delay.'  Here  Washington  rose  superiorto  his 
ago ;  here  I  find  proof  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
man.  If  Christianity  be  more  than  one  of  the  many  de- 
lusions imposed  on  a  groaning  world,  it  is  because  it  il  \ 
that  Heligion  which  coDsists  in  natural  piety,  the  love  of  I 
Gtod,  and  in  natural  morality,  the  keeping  of  His  laws. 
And  if  Morality  and  Piety  be  Beligion,  then  who  shall 
dare  charge  Washington  with  lack  of  Christianity  f  Shall 
Ministers,  who  fawn  upon  wickedness,  and  Legislators, 
who  enact  iniquity  into  Laws  ?  But  great  man  as  he  was, 
— conscientious,  moral,  religious,  in  the  high  sense  of  that 
abused  word,  'religion,' — lie  was  not  without  his  errors 
and  great  offences  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  A  negro  fell 
in  the  Boston  Massacre.  One  of  the  seventy  at  Lexington, 
'  who  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,'  was  a  negro, 
and  died  for  liberty  on  the  19th  April,  1775.  There  were 
many  Africans  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  the  Rhode 
Island  troops,  in  the  Revolution,  were  fall  of  black  men. 
In  the  terrible  fight  in  defence  of  Red  Bank,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, in  1777,  a  negro  regiment  from  New  England  stood 
in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Washington  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  He  and  Franklin 
were  the  greatest  men  in  the  Nation.  Had  Washington, 
the  great  and  successful  General,  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  with  the  Nation's  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  said 
to  that  body,  '  Let  there  be  no  slaves  in  the  United 
States,'  there  had  been  none  to-day.  We  might  have 
lost  the  termagant  and  noisy  Tory  Sister  Carolina ;  we 
should  have  gained  millions  of  Freemen.  But  Washing- 
ton sat,  and  said  nothing.     I  doubt  not  his  conscientious- 

When  he  was  chosen  President  in  1789,  numerous 
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pablic  bodies  sent  him  their  congratulations ;  most  of  the 
8tat^  adding  their  hearty  testimonials  of  personal  respect. 
The  Legislature  of  Georgia  sent  the  address  of  that  State, 
and  complained  of  '  the  facility  of  our  black  people  cross- 
ing the  Spanish  line,  from  whence  we  have  never  been 
able  to  recover  them/  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Florida  War.  This  the  first  address  of  Georgia.  Washing- 
ton promises  to  attend  to  that  matter,  and  in  1791  attempts 
to  recover  those  poor  exiles  of  Florida,  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  bondage  among  Christians,  by  fleeing  to  the 
Greek  Indians  in  Spanish  America.  Thus  Washington 
appears  in  the  second  year  of  his  Presidency  as  a  national 
stealer  of  men,  no  doubt  sorely  against  his  will.*  He 
seized  the  first  fugitive  slave  in  Juno  7, 1793, — one  of  the 
early  invasions  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States.  One  of  the  favourite  slaves  of  his 
wife  ran  away.  He  heard  she  was  living  at  Portsmouth, 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  he  wrote  to  some 
Government  officer  there,  asking  if  she  could  be  arrested 
and  brought  back  without  riot  and  public  scandal.  The 
answer  was,  '  No  !  The  arrest  of  a  fugitive  woman  as  the 
slave  of  General  Washington  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
New  Hampshire.^  The  President  gave  up  the  pursuit.  I 
make  no  doubt  with  inward  delight. 

You  will  say,  ^  He  did  little  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.'  He  did  more  than  all  Presidents,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Think  of  any  President 
for  forty  years  daring  to  call  slavery  ^  wicked,'  '  un- 
natural,' to  commend  emancipation,  or  liberate  his  slaves 
at  his  death.  Some  ministers  would  say,  ^  He  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel ! '  Judge  men  by 
their  own  acts,  and  by  their  own  light,  not  by  yours  or 
mine.     Before  he  left  the  earth,  he  wrenched  the  fetters 
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from  off  each  bondman's  foot,  and,  aa  he  began  his  flight 
to  heaven,  dropped  them  down  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
Hell,  where  they  may  find  who  seek. 

In  his  person,  Washington  was  six  feet  high,  and 
rather  slender.  His  Hmbs  were  long;  his  hands  were  mi- 
commonly  large,  his  cheet  broad  and  full,  his  head  was 
exactly  round,  and  the  hair  brown  in  manhood,  but  grey 
at  &fby ;  hia  forehead  rather  low  and  retreating,  the  nose 
large  and  massy,  the  month  wide  and  firm,  the  chin 
square  and  heavy,  the  cheeks  full  and  ruddy  in  early  life. 
His  eyes  were  blue  and  handsome,  but  not  quick  or 
nervous.  He  required  spectacles  to  read  with  at  fifty. 
He  was  one  of  the  beat  riders  in  the  United  States,  but, 
like  some  other  good  riders,  awkward  and  shambling  in 
his  walk.  He  was  stately  in  his  bearing,  reserved,  distant, 
and  apparently  haughty.  Shy  among  women,  he  was  not 
a  great  talker  in  any  company,  but  a  careiiil  observer  and 
listener.  He  read  the  natural  temper  of  men,  but  not 
always  aright.  He  seldom  smiled.  He  did  not  laugh  with 
his  face,  but  in  his  body,  and  while  calm  above,  below  the 
diaphragm  his  laughter  was  copious  and  earnest.  Like 
many  grave  persona,  he  was  fond  of  jokes  and  loved 
humorous  stories.  He  had  negro  story-tellers  to  regale 
him  with  fun  and  anecdotes  at  Mount  Yemon,  He  was 
not  critical  about  his  food,  but  fond  of  tea.  Ho  took  beer 
or  cider  at  dinner,  and  occasionally  wine.  He  hated 
drunkenness,  gaming,  and  tobacco.  He  had  a  hearty  love 
of  farming,  and  of  private  life.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
politician  in  him,  no  particle  of  cunning.  He  waa  on©  of 
the  most  industrious  of  men.  Kot  an  elegant  or  accurate 
writer,  he  yet  took  great  pains  with  style,  and,  after  the 
Bevolution,  carefully  corrected  the  letters  he  had  written 
in  the  time  of  the  French  War,  more  than  thirty  years 
before.  He  was  no  orator,  like  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Madison,    and    others,    who    had    great    influence    in 
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American  affairs.  He  never  made  a  speech.  The  public 
papers  were  drafted  for  him^  and  he  read  them  when 
the  occasion  came.  Washington  was  no  Democrat. 
Like  the  Federal  party  he  belonged  to,  he  had  little  con- 
fidence in  the  people.  He  thought  more  of  the  Judicial 
and  Executive  Departments  than  of  the  Legislative  body. 
He  loved  a  strong  central  power,  not  local  self-government. 
A  little  tumult,  like  Shays's  insurrection  in  Massachusetts, 
or  the  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania,  made  him  and  his 
Federal  associates  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 
He  did  not  know  that  '  something  must  be  forgiven  to  the 
spirit  of  Liberty.'  In  his  administration  as  President,  he 
attempted  to  unite  the  two  parties, — the  Federal  party, 
with  its  tendency  to  monarchy,  and  perhaps  desire  for  it, 
and  the  Democratic  party,  which  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  already  too  strong.  But  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  who  unavoidably  hated 
each  other.  The  Democrats  would  not  serve  in  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet.  The  violent,  arbitrary,  and  invasive  will 
of  Hamilton  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  Washington, 
who  was  beginning,  at  sixty-four,  to  feel  the  effects  of 
age ;  and  he  inclined  more  and  more  to  severe  laws  and 
consolidated  power,  while  oh  the  other  part  the  Nation 
became  more  and  more  democratic.  Washington  went  on 
his  own  way,  and  yet  filled  his  Cabinet  with  men  less 
tolerant  of  Republicanism  than  himself. 

Of  all  the  great  men  whom  Virginia  has  produced, 
Washington  was  least  like  the  State  that  bore  him.  He 
is  not  Southern  in  many  particulars.  In  character  he  is 
as  much  a  New  Englander  as  either  Adams.  Yet,  won- 
derful to  tell,  he  never  understood  New  England.  The 
slaveholder,  bred  in  Virginia,  could  not  comprehend  a 
state  of  society  where  the  Captain  or  the  Colonel  came 
from  the  same  class  as  the  common  soldier,  and  that  off 
duty  they  should  be  equals.  He  thought  common  soldiers 
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should  only  be  provided  with  food  and  clothes,  and  hare 
no  pay.  Their  families  should  not  be  provided  for  by  the 
State.  He  wanted  the  officers  to  be  'gentlemen,'  and,  aa 
much  as  possible,  separate  from  the  soldier.*  He  asked 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  of  1775,  to  impress  men 
into  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  to  force  them  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  not  being  forced  to  fight.  He 
finds  more  fault  with  New  England  in  one  year  than 
with  all  the  other  nine  States  in  seven  years.  He  com- 
plains of  the  egregious  want  of  public  spirit  in  New  Eng- 
land J  but  little  Massachusetts  provided  more  men  and 
more  money  than  all  the  wide  States  south  of  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  Line,  and  drove  her  Tories  down  to  Halifax, 
while  the  Southern  States  kept  theirs  at  home !  While 
he  was  uttering  his  murmurs,  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land had  more  than  four  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
actual  service ;  yet  her  whole  population  was  not  sixty 
thousand  souls.  Thus  one  fifteenth  of  her  entire  popula- 
tiou,  counting  men,  women,  and  children,  was  in  active  ser- 
vice at  one  time.t  In  like  ratio,  Virginia  should  have  had 
forty  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field.  Yet  in  1 779—80  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  the  traitor,  with  loss  than  two  thousand  men, 
ravaged  the  whole  State  of  Virginia  for  two  years.  Jeffer- 
son did  nothing  against  him.  Washington  does  not  com- 
plain of  Virginia's  egregious  want  of  public  spirit.  He 
never  understood  New  England;  never  loved  itja^ver 
did  it  full  justice.  It  has  been  said  Washington  waa  not 
s  great  soldier ;  but  certainly  he  created  an  army  out  of 
the  roughest  materials,  outgeneraled  all  that  Britain  could 
send  against  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  distress 
organized  victory.     He  was  not  brilliant  and  rapid.     He 

'  He  thoDght  the  goTeroment  of  an  Brmy  mnst  be  a  perfect  des- 
potism.   Hildreth,iii.  pp.163— 166. 

f  Sparks's  American  Biographj,  vol.  xix.  p,  Zii. 
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was  slow,  defensive,  and  victorious.  He  made  '  an  empty 
bag  stand  upright,'  which  Franklin  says  is  ^  hard/  Some 
men  command  the  world,  or  hold  its  admiration,  by  their 
Ideas  or  by  their  Intellect.  Washington  had  neither 
Original  Ideas,  nor  a  deeply- cultured  mind.  He  com- 
mands by  his  Integrity,  by  his  Justice.  Ho  loved  Power 
\}j  instinct,  and  strong  Government  by  reflective  choice. 
Twice  he  was  made  Dictator,  with  absolute  power,  and 
never  abused  the  awful  and  despotic  trust.  The  monarchic 
soldiers  and  civilians  would  make  him  King.  He  trampled 
on  their  oflFer,  and  went  back  to  his  fields  of  com  and  to- 
bacco at  Mount  Vernon.  The  grandest  act  of  his  public 
life  was  to  give  up  his  power ;  the  most  magnanimous 
deed  of  his  private  life  was  to  liberate  his  slaves. 

Washington  is  the  first  man  of  his  type ;  when  will 
there  be  another  ?  As  yet  the  American  rhetoricians  do 
not  dare  tell  half  his  excellence ;  but  the  people  should 
not  complain. 

Cromwell  is  the  greatest  Anglo-Saxon  who  was  ever 
a  Ruler  on  a  large  scale.  In  intellect  he  was  immensely 
superior  to  Washington ;  in  integrity,  immeasurably  be- 
low him.  For  one  thousand  years  no  king  in  Christen- 
dom has  shown  such  greatness,  or  gives  us  so  high  a  type 
of  manly  virtue.  He  never  dissembled.  Ho  sought  no- 
thing for  himself.  In  him  there  was  no  unsound  spot ; 
nothing  little  or  mean  in  his  character.  The  whole  was 
clean  and  presentable.  We  think  better  of  mankind  be- 
cause he  lived,  adorning  the  earth  with  a  life  so  noble. 
Shall  we  make  an  Idol  of  him,  and  worship  it  with  huzzas 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  with  stupid  Rhetoric  on  other 
daysIP  Shall  we  build  him  a  great  monument,  founding 
it  in  a  slave  pen  ?  His  glory  already  covers  the  Contin- 
ent. More  than  two  hundred  places  bear  his  name.  He 
is  revered  as  '  The  Father  of  his  Country.'  The  people 
are  his  memorial.     The  New  York  Indians  hold  this  tra- 

VOL.  xm. — Sittoric  Americans,  8 
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ditioB  ofbim.  'Alone,  of  all  white  men,'  aay  they,  'he 
has  been  admitted  to  the  Indian  Heaven,' because  of  his 
jastice  to  the  Red  Men.  He  lives  in  a  great  palace,  built 
like  a  fort.  All  the  Indians,  a^  they  go  to  Heaven,  pass 
by,  and  he  himself  is  in  his  uniform,  a  sword  at  his  side, 
walking  to  and  fro.  They  bow  reverently,  with  great 
hnmility.  He  returns  the  salute,  but  says  nothing.' 
Such  is  the  reward  of  his  Justice  to  the  Ued  Men.  God 
be  thanked  for  such  a  man. 

'  A  »oul  supreme,  in  eacb  hard  instance  tried, 
AboTe  ftll  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride, 
Tbe  rage  oF  pover,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
Tbe  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.' 
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In  1634  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  made  a  grant  of  lands  at  Mount  Wollaston 
(now  in  the  town  of  Quincy)  to  enlarge  the  town  of  Boston. 
In  1636  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  granted  some  of  those 
lands  in  lots  to  individual  settlers,  and  even  to  new 
residents,  who  presently  formed  a  Church,  and  settled  their 
ministers.  In  1640  they  were  incorporated  as  a  town, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Braintree.  I  find  forty  acres  of 
land  granted  to  one  Henry  Adams.  He  died  in  1646,  and 
left  an  estate  appraised  at  seventy-five  pounds  thirteen 
shillings.  It  consisted  of  the  land,  a  bam,  and  a  house, 
which  had  one  kitchen,  one  parlour,  and  one  chamber  in 
the  attic,  where  dwelt  the  eleven  persons  who  made  up  the 
family.  The  inventory  of  his  estate,  taken  after  his  death, 
catalogues  *  three  beds,^  which  must  have  contained  them 
all  at  night.  He  left  also  one  cow,  one  heifer,  swine,  some 
old  books,  and  a  silver  spoon.  He  was  grandfather's 
grandfather  to  the  second  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  a  conspicuous  family  in  those  times,  though  it 
has  since  borne  two  Presidents,  and  is  still  vigorous  and 
flourishing,  promising  I  know  not  how  great  future 
glories.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water  antiquaries  and 
genealogists  find  that  the  family  was  old  and  baronial. 
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Indeed,  the  name  wonld  justify  a  larger  genealogical 
claim.  The  Adamses  ought  to  be  an  old  family  and  a 
great.  According  to  the  received  acconnts,  it  is  the  first 
in  the  world.  Look  at  the  far-famed  descendant  of  this 
Puritanic  Henry  of  Braintree,  and  see  what  he  did  and 
Buffered,  and  what  extraordinary  erents  he  thereby 
brought  to  pass. 

To  understand  his  life,  divide  it  into  six  parts : — 

I.  His  childhood  and  youth,  from  birth  till  twenty- 
three.     1735  to  1758. 

II.  His  doings  as  a  lawyer  in  Suffolk  County,  from 
twenty-three  till  about  forty.     1 758  to  1 775. 

m.  His  work  as  a  politician  in  Congress  and  at  home, 
from  forty  till  forty-three.     1775  to  1778. 

IV.  Diplomatic  services  in  Enrope,  from  forty-three 
tiU  fifty-two.     1778  to  1787. 

y.  His  conduct  in  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
as  Vice-President  and  President,  from  fifty-two  to  sixty- 
five.     1787  to  1800. 

VI.  His  demeanour  in  private  life,  from  sixty-five  till 
nearly  ninety-one,  the  close  of  all.     ISOO  to  1826. 


I. 

His  Childhood  akd  Youth. 

JoHH  Adaus  was  bom  October  19,  1735.  His  father, 
John  Adams,  then  forty-four  years  old,  and  muried  bat 
the  year  before,  was  a  farmer,  with  small  means,  living  in 
that  pui  of  Braintree  now  called  Quincy ;  a  farmer  and  a 
shoemaker  at  the  same  time,  says  the  local  tradition. 
When  he  died,  in  1760,  he  left  an  estate  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  nine  shillings  and  eightpence 
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iboat  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  our  money.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  militia^  and  for  several  years 
one  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town^  and  also  for  many 
years  a  deacon  of  the  church.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
well-educated  man^  thoughtful,  thrifty,  careful,  with  con- 
siderable capacity,  genuine  piety,  and  great  uprightness 
of  character.  Integrity  is  a  virtue  his  son  could  inherit 
if  virtue  runs  in  families.  John  was  the  eldest  child  of 
this  household,  which,  at  length,  counted  twelve, — a 
number  then  not  uncommon.  Of  his  childhood  and  early 
youth  I  find  nothing  on  record.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  entered  Harvard  College.  He  had  studied  with  two 
tutors — ^Mr  Cleverly,  the  Congregational  Minister  of  the 
town,  and  Mr  Marsh,  the  reader  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Slender  help  it  was  that  he  got  from  them.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1 755,  ranking  as  fourteenth  in 
a  class  of  twenty-four.  In  the  classes  the  precedence  was 
dependent  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  "parents ;  and 
as  to  that,  his  mother,  a  Boylston  from  Brookline,  seems 
to  have  been  considered  of  higher  family  than  that  of 
the  deacon,  his  father.  The  learning  he  brought  out  of 
college  would  not  now  qualify  a  boy  to  enter  there.  But 
it  appears  that  he  stood  well  in  his  scholarship.  Certainly 
he  had  '  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek.'  A  year  after  his 
graduation  I  find  him  studying  Virgil,  mastering  thirty 
lines  in  one  day,  and  'about  forty'  the  next,  in  the 
precious  spare  time  left  to  him  by  his  more  serious  work. 
Three  years  later  he  is  reading  Horace.  In  1760  he 
writes  in  his  Diary,  '  In  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
parents,  masters  Cleverly,  Marsh,  Waters,  Mayhew,  &c., 
and  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  my  instructors  in  the  more 
advanced  years  of  my  life,  my  mind  has  lain  uncultured, 
so  that  at  twenty-five  I  am  obliged  to  study  Homer  and 
Horace.  Proh  dohr!'  Certainly  he  got  little  classic 
culture  from  Harvard  then.     Yet  his  class  contained  men 
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afterwards  distinguislied,  who,  perhaps,  g^t  less  even 
than  he.  The  standard  of  what  was  called  Edacation 
was  then  ezceediag  low.  Bat  then,  as  now,  scholarship 
and  manhood  were  diSerent  things,  and  did  oot  always 
ride  in  the  same  panniers.  Presently,  after  gradoating, 
he  went  to  Worcester  to  keep  a  common  school,  which 
was  kept  continaouHly  throughout  the  year,  in  a  town  of 
perhaps  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  where  he  seems  to 
have  tanght  all  disciples,  from  A,  B,  C,  upwards  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  as  far  as  his  pupils  could  go.  He  thought 
his  labour  was  great,  and  his  pay  small.  He  '  boards 
round,'  as  the  phrase  was  then ;  a  little  while  here,  a 
little  while  there.  It  vras  the  custom  of  the  times.  I  do 
not  find  exactly  what  his  salary  was,  but  the  town  had 
several  district  schools,  each  keeping  part  of  the  year, 
and  raised  bat  seventy  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars  forty-four  cents,  for  the  support  of 
them  all.  Adams's  share  could  not  have  been  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  or  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fitly  dollars,  in  addition  to  his  board. 
He  does  not  like  the  business,  and  now  and  then  grumbles 
about  it.  "The  mischievous  tricks,  the  perpetual  in- 
vincible prate,  and  the  stupid  dnlness  of  my  scholars, 
roused  my  passions.'*  His  situation  was  extremely  irk- 
some.  He  says, '  The  school  is  indeed  a  school  of  afSic- 
tion.  A  large  number  of  little  nurslings,  just  capable  of 
lisping  A,  B,  G,  and  troubling  the  master.'  Some  one 
tells  him  he  may  make  those  little  creatures  'plants  of 
renown,'  and  '  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  But  Mr  Adams  telb 
him  '  that  keeping  this  school  any  length  of  time  would 
make  a  base  weed  and  ignoble  shrub  of  me.'  He  kept 
it  nearly  three  years,  however,  and  vet  grew  up  to  a 

•  Adams's  Life  of  Adanis,  it.  S3;  i.  23.    See,  too.  Talk  of  J.  Q. 
Adams  about  that,  ib. 
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pretty  respectable  tree,  not  yet  done  blossoming  in  the 
Politics  of  America,  but  still  fresh  and  vigorous  as  a 
Imndred  years  ago.  It  came  of  good  seed  that  tree.  The 
people  of  the  town  pleased  him  no  better.  '  All  the  con- 
Tersation  was  dry  disputes  upon  politics  and  rural  ob- 
Bcene  wit.'  Yet  there  were  intelligent  and  reading  men 
in  the  little  village.  Mr  Adams's  proclivity  to  grumble 
appears  early.  How  he  kept  school  I  know  not.  But  as 
he  went  for  two  years,  and  staid  more  than  three,  it 
would  appear  he  surpassed  other  teachers. 

He  must  choose  a  profession,  this  young  Hercules. 
TTia  father  intended  him  for  the  Christian  Ministry.  His 
nncle  Joseph,  the  eldest  of  his  grandfather's  twelve 
children,  had  before  him  entered  that  profession.  The 
pulpit  then  absorbed  most  of  the  best  talent  of  New 
England,  which  now  runs  away  from  it  with  swift  ac- 
celeration. His  nature  inclined  him  to  become  a  minister, 
for  he  was  a  devout  man,  severe  in  his  morality,  warring 
against  all  the  sins  of  passion,  austere,  fond  of  theological 
books  and  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  But  he  had  a 
profound  need  of  looking  all  important  things  in  the  face, 
and  taking  nothing  on  hearsay,  or  at  second  hand.  He 
was  possessed  with  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  contempt 
for  all  bigots  and  haters  of  mankind.  It  soon  appeared 
clearly  that  a  New  England  pulpit  was  no  place  for  him. 
He  became  acquainted  with  a  noble,  generous  young  man, 
of  fine  genius,  admirable  culture,  who  aspired  to  the  best 
parish  in  the  Province.  But  he  was  suspected  of  Ar- 
minianism,  and  accordingly  '  despised  by  some,  ridiculed 
by  others,  and  detested  by  most.'  '  People  are  not  dis- 
posed to  inquire  for  piety,  integrity,  good  sense,  or 
learning  in  a  young  preacher,  but  for  stupidity  (for  so  I 
must  call  the  pretended  sanctity  of  some  absolute 
dunces),  irresistible  grace,  and  original  sin.'  So  he 
wrote  on  his  twenty-first  birthday:    'The  pulpit  is  no 
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place  for  yoa,  young  man !  and  the  sooner  yon  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  it  the  better  for  you,  though  the  worse 
for  it,  and  for  all  such  as  look  up  to  it.'  His  attentioB 
waa  called  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  boarding  aa  he 
did  with  Dr  Willard,  who  '  had  a  large  practice,  a  good 
reputation  for  skill,  and  a  pretty  library.'  He  read  a 
good  deal  in  Cheyne,  Sydenham,  Van  Swieten,  but  tnmed 
away  bis  eyes  from  the  -healing  art.  Nay,  he  seriously 
thought  of  the  opposite  art — that  of  killing.  '  Nothing 
but  want  of  interest  and  patronage  prevented  me  from 
enlisting  in  the  army.  Could  I  hare  obtained  a  troop  of 
horse  or  a  company  of  foot,  1  should  infallibly  have  been 
a  tfoldier.'  *  It  was  in  1 756,  the  time  of  the  French  War, 
and  all  New  England  blazed  with  military  ardour.  Trade 
and  farming  attracted  his  attention,  but  he  finally  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  Law,  and  determined  on  that  for  hia 
calling.  On  his  twenty-first  birthday,  in  the  same  letter 
before  quoted,  he  writes,  '  If  I  can  gain  the  honour  of 
treading  in  the  rear,  and  silently  admiring  the  noble  air 
and  gallant  achievements  of  the  foremost  rank,  I  shall 
think  myself  worthy  of  a  louder  trinmph  than  if  I  had 
headed  the  whole  army  of  Orthodox  preachers.t  The 
study  and  practice  of  law,  I  am  sure,  does  not  dissolve 
the  obligations  of  morality  or  of  Religion.' 

So  he  agrees  to  study  with  a  Mr  Putnam,  a  thriving 
lawyer  of  Worcester,  for  two  years,  and  to  pay  him  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  instruction  when  he  may  become 
able  to  pay  the  debt.  Here  he  continued  till  October, 
1758,  keeping  school  six  hours  a  day,  and  studying  Law 
most  of  the  spare  time,  as  his  health  and  temper  allowed. 
His  educational  helps  at  Worcester  were  not  to  be  de- 
spised. There  were  several  educated  and  thoughtful  men 
there,  who  had  broken  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  chains 
■  Letter  or  October  19,1756,  Worka,  i.  36)  and  also  letter  of  March 
13,  1817,  p.  33.  t  Worka,  i.  37,  aud  ii  31. 
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aicli  yet  bound  so  many.  The  war  forced  men  to  think 
kd  discass  great  matters^  the  resalt  of  which  is  reflected 
L  one  of  his  earliest  letters.  He  read  the  works  of  some 
loaghtfhl  men, — ^Lord  Bacon,  BoUngbroke,  Morgan, 
^hop  Batler,  not  less  than  Tillotson  and  Baxter.  The 
ofloence  of  the  Freethinkers,  BoUngbroke  and  Morgan, 
8  obyioos  and  decisive. 

He  stadied  laboriously  the  law  books  deemed  essen- 
aal  in  those  days,  some  of  which  look  rather  frightful  to 
joang  lawyers  now  that  the  legal  road  is  straightened, 
smoothed,  and  made  easy.  He  loves  to  go  to  the  original 
source  of  things.  This  appears  in  his  early  habits  of 
stady.  But  he  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
whereof  poverty  was  the  least.  His  Diary  tells  us  what 
he  thought  of  himself.  He  aflTected  wit  and  humour.  His 
attention  was  unsteady  and  irregular.  '  He  had  a  re- 
markable absence  of  mind,  a  morose  and  unsocial  dispos- 
ition.' He  complains  of  his  own  idleness,  late  rising, 
waste  of  time  in  day-dreams,  and  gallavanting  the  girls. 
Phis  latter  annoyed  him  for  a  long  time,  till  he  remedied 
that  mischief  in  the  most  natural  way.  He  charges  him- 
self with  '  rash  and  profane  swearing/  with  ^  virulence ' 
igainst  divers  people.  But  his  intense  vanity  was  his 
greatest  foe  in  early  life.  'Vanity,'  writes  the  candid 
routh  of  twenty,  '  is  my  cardinal  vice  and  cardinal  folly.'* 
Envy,  likewise,  gnawed  at  the  heart  of  the  poor  lad ;  but 
le  keeps  free  from  the  vices  of  passion. 

n. 

His  Life  as  a  Lawyer.     1758 — 1774. 

After  his  two  years  of  study  at  Worcester,  he  returns 
:o  Braintree,  is  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Superior  Court 

*  Works,  ii.  16,  25,  and  elsewhere. 
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of  Massachusetts,  October  5,  1758,  and  eatablishes  huii> 
self  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  village.  Bat  his  legal  edn- 
cation  is  only  began.  In  the  midst  of  internal  difficnltie^ 
he  toils  away  at  his  work,  not  without  sighing  for  hia  cH 
school  at  Worcester,  which  he  so  much  disliked  whila 
there.  His  plan  of  legal  study  was  quite  comprehensiTB. 
He  wished  to  understand  Natural  Law,  which  ia  justice, 
and  so  would  study  the  great  writers  on  Ethics,  the  Com- 
mon Law  of  England,  and  the  Statutes,  and  also  the  Civil 
Law  of  Rome,  whioh  has  had  such  inflaence  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  throughout  all  Christendom.  Sndi 
study  demanded  the  reading  of  many  books — a  wearineaa 
to  his  flosh ;  for  he  was  lazy  and  impetuous  by  tnma,  and 
unfit  for  the  scholar's  slow,  silent  work.  Bat  his  ambi- 
tion was  intense  and  persistent,  though  fae  gmdibledat 
the  difficulty  of  studying  Law  while  practising  it  duriog 
'  a  rambling,  roving,  vagrant,  vagabond  life,'  '  of  here  and 
everywhere.'  His  townsmen  were  disposed  to  honoor 
their  young  lawyer  a  little.  They  therefore  elected  him 
one  of  the  highway  Surveyors,  and  he  willingly  undertook 
the  business  of  monding  the  roads  of  Braintree — his  first 
official  work.  His  first  cause  in  court  was  a  failure.  His 
writ  was  ill  drawn.  He  feared  it  would  be  so,  and  did 
not  wish  to  nndertake  it ;  but  the  '  cruel  reproaches  of 
my  mother,'  and  other  considerations,  misled  him.  How- 
ever, he  overcame  his  own  defeat,  and  after  some  years 
had  a  considerable  business.  Still  hia  reputation  grew 
slowly. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1 764,  he  married  Miss  Abigail 
Smith,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  minister  of  Wey- 
mouth, a  town  adjoining  Braintree,  and  then  he  com- 
menced housekeeping  on  his  own  account.  The  course 
of  true  love,  it  seems,  had  its  troubles  in  his,  as  in  many 
cases.  Mr  Smith  held  his  daughter  in  high  consideration.' 
He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Quinc^, 
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fho  was  of  an  aristocratic  Braintree  family,  haying  some 
property^  and  being  a  good  deal  engrossed  in  the  public 
iffidrs  of  the  Colony.  Her  grandmother  was  named  Nor- 
ton^ and  came  from  the  town  of  Hingham,  Massachosetts, 
and  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous  John  Norton,  a 
dreadful  minister  of'  Ipswich,  and  afterwards  of  Boston, 
who  helped  to  hang  the  Quakers.  John  Norton  was  a 
man  very  pious,  it  was  said,  but  in  his  case,  it  was  '  grace 
grafted  on  a  crab  stock.'  She  was  also  a  daughter  of  the 
minister  at  Hingham,  and  descended  from  the  famous 
Thomas  Shepard,  first  minister  of  Newton,  now  Cambridge. 
These  were  the  aristocracy  and  'first  families'  of  that 
day.  The  minister  and  his  daughters  belonged  to  the 
West  End  of  Weymouth,  for  even  Weymouth  had  its 
West  End  at  that  time.  But  poor  John  Adams,  a  man  of 
obscure  descent,  did  not  belong  to  the  West  End  of  any- 
thing. Should  he  be  allowed  to  carry  off  such  a  prize  ? 
Tradition  says  the  Reverend  father  thought  not.  He  had 
three  daughters,  Mary,  or,  as  she  was  then  called,  Polly, 
the  elder,  Abby,  the  middle  one,  and  Betsey,  the  younger. 
Mr  Richard  Cranch,  also  of  Braintree,  but  born  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  man  of  some  talents,  with  great  mechanical 
skill,  wherewith  he  had  fought  his  own  way  to  education, 
and  had  acquired  reputation  and  some  wealth  as  a  lawyer. 
He  also  came  a  wooing  at  the  same  mansion,  addressing 
himself  to  Miss  Polly,  while  Mr  Adams  made  similar 
visits  on  behalf  of  Miss  Abby.  Mr  Cranch  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Reverend  father.  He  treated  him  with 
great  consideration.  On  Sunday  nights,  which  were  even 
then,  as  now,  consecrated  to  the  piqus  uses  of  the  Religion 
of  Y<3ung  Hearts,  Mr  Cranch^s  horse  was  well  cared  for  at 
the  parochial  bam,  and  he  was  himself  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  consideration  in  the  parochial  house.  But 
John  Adams  was  thought  a  disloyal  subject  by  the  minis- 
ter ;  hot,  impetuous,  impatient,  uncertain,  with  nothing 
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on  hand,  and  do  decided  future.  So,  while  the  daughter 
smiled,  the  father  frowned  on  the  poor,  obscure  lover.  He 
treated  him  rudely,  neglected  him,  overlooked  and  an- 
noyed him  not  a  little.  Hia  horse  ate  hay  on  Sunday 
night.  Of  course  all  the  little  country  parish  knew  how 
hia  aSairs  wore  going  on  in  the  miniater'a  family,  and  tlie 
story  soon  spread  to  the  regions  round  about. 

Mr  Smith  had  told  each  of  his  danghtera  that  the 
Sunday  before  their  marriage  he  would  preach  them  a 
sermon,  from  whatever  text  they  shonld  chooae.  When 
Mr  Cranch  waa  ready.  Miss  Polly  selected  '  Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  her,'  John  and  Abby  were  both  present  to  hear 
the  discourse,  and  all  the  parish  sat  and  listened  with 
greedy  wonder.  The  old  gentleman  expatiated  upon  the 
'  good  part.'  It  waa  obedience.  He  dwelt  with  great 
unction  on  the  necessity  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
children  to  their  parents.  It  waa  especially  important 
that  daughters  should  obey  in  all  things;  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  huaband.  'And 
Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part.'  But,  in  due  time,  Mr 
Adams  also  had  a  cage  ready  for  the  minister's  second 
bird.  Abby  must  choose  her  text,  the  bright  girl.  She 
took,  '  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they 
say.  He  hath  a  devil,'  The  old  man  objected,  but  the 
daughter  would  not  be  entreated,  and  he  preached  on  the 
text  in  the  case  of  the  aforeaaid  John  and  Abby,  and  to 
the  no  little  delight  of  the  parish,* 

Miss  Abby  was  an  admirable  woman,  religious  with- 
out fanaticism  or  bigotry,  affectionate  aa  wife  and  mother, 
conscientious  to  the  laat  degree,  but  not  at  all  austere ; 
thrifty,  wise,  prudent,  and  forecasting,  and  with  calm, 
cool  judgment,  which  saw  the  right  proportion  of  all 

•  The  story  is  differeotly  told  bj  other  aothoritiea. 
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things.  If  Adams  was  not  blessed  in  liis  courtship^  he 
was  in  his  marriage.  Few  men  had  ever  a  nobler  mate. 
He  long  afterwards  writes  of  his  marriage^  that  it  was 
'  the  source  of  all '  his  '  felicity.'  Her  education  was  quite 
scanty  and  irregular;  she  was  never  sent  to  school^  but 
picked  up  a  little  here  and  there.  She  read  a  few  books^ 
chiefly  poetical^  it  seems ;  but  the  Spectator  was  among 
them.  So  were  the  historic  plays  of  Shakespeare^  and 
perhaps  the  others.  These  were  faithfully  read^  judicious- 
ly pondered  over^  and  abundantly  quoted  during  all  her 
life,  in  her  letters.     She  said  herself, — 

'  The  little  knowledge  1  have  gained 
Was  all  from  simple  nature  drained.'  "* 

The  education  of  women  was  greatly  neglected  in  New 
England  by  the  Puritans.  Mrs  Hutchinson  had  made  them 
afraid  of  her  strong  and  subtle  mind,  accomplished  with 
conscientious  culture.  In  Adamses  youth  it  was  fashion- 
able to  ridicule  'female  learning.' 

After  his  marriage  to  the  minister's  daughter  of  Wey- 
mouth, the  descendant  from  such  reverend  ancestors,  his 
profession  and  business  received  a  considerable  increase. 
A  year  or  two  later  his  townsmen  honoured  him  by  making 
him  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Braintree.  He  entered 
upon  his  office  the  4th  of  March,  1 766.  He  mentions  the 
fact  with  hearty  exultation,  not  thinking  of  another 
Fourth  of  March,  thirty-one  years  later,  General  Washing- 
ton and  fifteen  States  in  the  background.  For  four 
generations  some  of  his  family  had  been  members  of  the 
board  of  Selectmen.     Before  long  he  became  well  known 

•  Her  father,  a  cautious  man,  taught,  above  all  things,  never  to 
speak  ill  of  anybody  ;  to  say  all  the  handsome  things  she  could  of  per- 
son5,  but  no  evil.  But  her  grandfather,  John  Quincy,  was  remarkable 
for  never  praising  anybody ;  he  did  not  often  speak  evil,  but  he  seldom 
spoke  well.    Adams's  Works,  ii.  306. 
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in  the  county.  He  took  lively  interest  in  opposing  tbe 
Stamp  Act,  and  got  a  town  meeting  called  at  Braintree,  to 
inatmct  her  representative  in  the  General  Court  to  oppose 
this  wicked  measure,  and  resist  its  execution.  He  drafted 
the  Resolutions,  and  the  town  meeting  passed  them 
nnanimonsly.  Forty  other  towns  soon  accepted  them 
without  alteration.  They  contain  brave  words,  thought- 
fully spoken  at  the  right  time.*  His  celebrated  Bevoln- 
tionary  kinsman,  Samuel  Adams,  adopted  some  of  his 
paragraphs,  and  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  then 
said  '  Ay.'  In  the  midst  of  the  Stamp  Act  trouble,  22ad 
December,  1765,  Forefathers'  Day,  Sunday,  he  writes  in 
his  journal,  'At  home  with  my  family,  thinking;'  and 
again,  Christmas  Day,  'At  home,  thinking,  reading, 
searching  concerning  taxation  without  consent ;  concern- 
ing the  great  pause  and  rest  in  busiuess.'  f 

There  was  great  matter  for  him  to  think  of  New 
England  stood  at  the  threshold  of  Bevolution,  and  only 
Samuel  Adams  and  a  few  more  saw  where  the  next  step 
would  be.  As  the  people  would  not  accept  the  stamps,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  all  closed.  Boston  asked  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  open  the  courts,  and  chose  Mr  Gridle^, 
James  Otis,  and  John  Adams  to  defend  their  position. 
It  was  a  great  honour  for  the  young  men,  Otis  and  Adams, 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  cause,  and  to  be  associated  with 
such  counsel  as  Gridley,  the  ablest  lawyer  and  the  most 
elegant  speaker  in  New  England.^  This  was  '  the  matter' 
he  was  '  thinking '  about.  He  believes  the  people  showed 
cowardice  by  this  inactivity,  and  too  much  respect  for  the 
Act.  §  He  says  the  lawyers,  most  of  them,  became  Tories 
and  went  down  to  Halifax.  '  The  bar  seem  to  behave  like 
a  flock  of  shot  pigeons  I '     '  The  net  seems  to  be  thrown 

*  Works,  iii.  p,  466.    See,  cspedaUj,  4S7,  third  pua^ph. 

t  WorLs,  ii.  168-164.  J  See  Works,  i.  76;  ii.  166. 
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over  them^  and  they  liave  scarcely  courage  left  to  flounce 
and  to  flatter/*  The  '  Sons  of  Liberty '  were  made  of  other 
stuff,  and  so  was  John  Adams. 

But  the  Stamp  Act  troubles  got  ended  by  the  repeal 
of  the  law  in  1766.  'It  was  founded  on  a  mistaken 
principle.'  But  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  had  already 
taken  the  first  needful  step  of  Bevolution,  and  had  called 
a  Convention  of  delegates.  All  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October,  1765.t 

In  the  spring  of  1768  Mr  Adams  removed  his  family  to 
Boston,  living  in  Brattle  Square.  Governor  Bernard 
offered  him  a  considerable  place  in  the  Government, — the 
ofiBce  of  Advocate-General.  Adams  at  once  refused  it. 
He  was  poor :  this  offered  him  money.  He  was  ambitious : 
this  assured  him  respect  and  high  consideration,  and 
opened  the  road  to  all  honour.  But  he  was  just,  and  said, 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan. ^  Nay,  he  would  not  ask  to 
be  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace,  so  cautious  was  he  of 
receiving  favours  which  might  bias  his  judgment.  Yet  ho 
took  no  active  part  in  politics,  would  not  speak  at  the 
Boston  town  meetings,  then  so  frequent  and  important. 
He  would  not  even  attend  them.  He  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession  and  to  the  support  of  his  family.  Yet  ho 
was  popular  with  the  Patriotic  party.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  came  at  night  and  serenaded  him  in  his  house, 
close  to  the  main  guard  of  the  British  soldiers,  who  had 
then  been  quartered  upon  the  suspected  and  rebellious 
town.  He  was  placed  on  the  Committee  to  prepare  in- 
structions for  James  Otis,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  John  Hancock,  the  Boston  Representatives. 

On  March  5,  1770,  the  Boston  Massacre,  so  called,  oc- 
curred.    Captain  Preston,  who  commanded,  and  the  six 

•  Works,  ii.  156.  t  Works,  i.  p.  68, 109. 
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Boldiers  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  were  arreBtedandheldm 
jail,  to  be  tried  for  murder.  They  applied  to  Mr  Adams 
to  defend  them.  He  consented,  against  the  adrice  of 
all  his  friends.  He  induced  Mr  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  to  aid 
in  the  defence.  Distingoiehed  lawyers  had  declined  to 
help  the  soldiers,  for  they  feared  the  popular  opinion,  which 
demanded  their  blood.  His  acceptance  of  this  duty  wasi 
most  unpopular  act,  making  him  saapeoted  of  favooring 
the  Government  whose  soldiers  he  was  called  upon  to 
defend.  It  was  considered  '  ruinous '  for  him.  A  great 
clamour  was  raised  against  him.  He  managed  the  case 
skilfully.  All  were  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder, 
two  only  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Thus  far  this  was 
the  moat  valiant  deed  of  his  life.  It  cost  him  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  of  most  arduons  work,  and  the  sum  received 
in  payment  of  all  his  labour  and  success  was  nineteen 
guineas,  say,  ninety-five  dollars  I  * 

While  the  case  was  still  pending,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  the  great 
Convention,  16th  of  June,  1770.  I  believe  Samuel 
Adums  brought  this  to  pass.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  is 
ho  really  committed  to  the  Politics  of  the  People.  '  I  con- 
sider the  step  aa  a  devotion  of  my  family  to  ruin,  and  of 
myself  to  death,'  said  he.f  '  At  this  time  I  had  more 
business  at  the  bar  than  any  man  in  the  Province.  My 
health  WAS  feeble,  and  I  was  throwing  away  as  bright 
prospects  ss  any  man  ever  had  before  him.  I  had  devoted 
myself  to  endless  labour  and  anxiety,  if  not  to  infamy  and 
to  death,  and  that  for  nothing,  except  what  indeed  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  all  in  all,  a  sense  of  duty.'  He  told  bis 
wife ;  she  saw  the  peril,  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  the 
noble  woman,  '  You  have  done  as  you  ought,  and  I  am 

•  Works,  1,104,110 1  ii,  2B9. 
f  Works,  ii.  23S ;  i.  106.    See  remarks  of  John  Qninc;  Adams. 
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to  share  in  all  tHat  is  to  come^  and  to  place  mj 
tmat  in  Providfence/* 

Soon  after^  tHe  Boston  BepresentatiTes^  or^  as  they 
were  then  called^  'the  Boston  Seat/  raised  some  con- 
troTersy  with  the  Glovemor.  Governor  Shirley,  then  living 
in  retirement  at  Boxbary,  hearing  of  it,  asked,  '  Who  are 
the  Boston  Seat  ? '  He  was  told,  '  Mr  Cashing,  Mr  Han- 
cock^ Mr  Samnel  Adams,  and  Mr  John  Adams/  The  old 
Governor  replied,  '  Mr  Cashing  I  know,  and  Mr  Han- 
cock I  know,  bat  where  the  devil  this  brace,  of  Adamses 
come  from  I  know  not/  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  he 
might  have  foand  oat  where  they  went  to,  taking  the 
Nation  with  them.t 

In  the  General  Coart,  John  Adams  was  of  great  service 
to  the  Patriots.  They  needed  an  able  and  ready  lawyer, 
Thatcher  was  dead ;  Otis  was  worse  than  dead,  the  victim 
of  his  own  intemperance  and  of  the  malignant  blows  of  an 
assassin.  Mr  Hawley,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  far- 
sighted  men  in  the  Province,  lived  at  Northampton,  and 
was,  moreover,  too  melancholy  for  a  principal  leader  in  the 
General  Coart.  John  Adams  seemed  made  for  the  vacant 
place — a  skilful  lawyer  on  the  People^s  side.  You  find  his 
name  on  most  of  the  important  committees,  and  the  marks 
of  his  pen,  his  thought  and  technical  skill,  in  the  chief 
papers  of  that  session.  But  his  health  failing,  he  declined 
re-election,  and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Braintroe,  still 
keeping  his  office  in  Boston,  determined  to  avoid  politics 
altogether.  But  his  profession,  nature,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  must 
take  sides  with  the  people,  and  against  the  officers  of  the 
Crown ;  and  I  find  his  busy  pen  writing  articles  for  the 
newspapers  in  the  great  controversy  of  the  day. 

Though  no  longer  in  the  General  Court,  it  seems  that 

•  Works,  ii.  232.  t  He  died  March  24, 1771. 
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hft  '■l?»rr':r!  th^  mcit  iTcpoitant  paper  on  tte  Gnu  Qtiestioii 
'rf  thi-j"i«  timfe^,  *nfl  waa  called  cpon  &j  de^dic  This  be 
prompt;!  7  «nd  iibly  did ;  *  and  Hntchia^n  was  foiled  ia  his 
ftf.f*iTif)T.  tfi  prove  the  IfTOTl  riehc  of  Pariiaiii«rt  to  tax  the 
CVilonifts,  or  to  nil«  them  aeainse  their  conseBt.  Thai 
Chmh  '177-J)  lir  Franklin's  expoaore  of  the  letters  rf 
ilnt/:hm!v,n  and  Oliver,  who  h&d  suggested  to  the  British 
ii'iV'immf.nt  that  in  Xew  England  'there  must  be  an 
a>iri'i;fm«:nt  of  what  we  call  British  liberties,'  Thewrath 
of  th«  pfj'ijil';  was  fairly  stirred  by  this  adroit  moTement 
of  Pranklin  reaching  across  the  aea.t 

May  2.7,  I77iJ,  was  Election  day  in  MassachssettB. 
Th'i  ilinmo  of  lUiproscntatires  chose  John  Adams  as  one 
<ff  tli«  C'umcil.  Governor  Hntchinson,  who  hated  him 
biitcrly,  put  his  nogative  on  the  choice,  because  of  'the 
yv.ry  r.onn]i\i:n<>uft  part  ho  had  taken  in  opposition  to  the 
Govunimijiit.'  But  soon  the  General  Court  addressed  the 
King,  (inking  him  to  remove  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
Ifiiinli-iiiiiiKiovvmorOliverj  both  Massachusetts  men,  both 
t«iitor».  Iliitcliinson  wont  to  London  to  Qonfer  with  the 
ilril'isli  (ioviimtnont,  bat  ho  never  saw  his  native  land 
ngriin.f  No  patriotic  oyo  drops  a  tear  on  the  neglected 
gi-avo  of  t)i(!  N(3W  I'jiigland  man  whose  splendid  ti^ents  and 
|iiipiiliir  I'liKjiiciico  wcro  dovoted  to  the  ruin  of  bis  native 
liuiil,  anil  who  Htnigglod  violently  to  put  a  chain  on  the 
iii'ck  (it  tiiH  fclldw-countrymon.  Hutchinson  had  prevented 
AdtiinH  fn>in  liciing  one  of  the  Honourable  Council;  but, 
boforo  tlu'  cyo  of  the  world,  ho  himself  soon  became  nn- 
ktiown,  nud  (nuiiplcd  in  tho  dust. 

Tho  Uritinh  Uovoroment  wished  to  control  the  judges. 
It  in  iin  old  trick.  '  Lot  mc  interpret  the  laws,  I  care  not 
wliunmkoM  thorn,'  istliomottoof  tyrants  to  this  veiy  day. 
(If  oiiurao  tlio  judges  wore  willing:  when  were  they  other- 

•  Works,  i.  lis :  ii-  SIO.  t  See  ante,  p.  24. 
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wise  ?  Bat  the  people  of  that  day  refused  to  have  a  cliain 
of  gold  put  round  the  court-house  by  the  King^  under 
which  all  his  creature  Judges  must  crawl  as  thej  went  in. 
One  Chief  Justice^  without  performing  any  of  the  duties 
of  his  office^  actually  took  the  royal  salary  for  eighteen 
months  afterwards.  Three  of  the  puisne  judges  could  not 
be  rehed  upon.  The  House  adjourned  the  General  Court, 
and  asked  the  Governor  to  remove  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
Governor  forbade  the  adjournment,  and  refused  the  re- 
moval. What  should  be  done  ?  Should  such  a  Judge, 
who  himself  is  the  King's  slave,  hold  a  court,  and  de- 
termine the  law  for  freemen  7  In  1773  wise  men  thought 
that  such  folly  would  be  ruin  !  John  Adams  said,  '  Im- 
peach the  Chief  Justice.*  The  Charter  of  William  and 
Mary  gives  the  House  of  Representatives  the  power.' 
Other  lawyers — lawyers  are  always  a  timid  class  of  men, 
their  maxim  being  '  stare  decisis ' — hesitated.  They  '  did 
not  know '/  ^  there  was  no  American  precedent.'  John 
Adams  was  not  only  careful  to  follow  the  old  precedents 
that  were  good,  but  also  to  make  the  good  precedents  that 
we  use  now.  The  Chief  Justice  was  impeached ;  ninety- 
two  to  eight  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  When 
Jurors  came  into  the  Courts  of  Suflfolk  County  they  would 
not  be  sworn.  Said  they,  'We  shall  not  sit  under  a 
Judge  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.' 
Jurors  did  the  same  all  over  the  State.  The  Royal  Court 
never  sat  again.  Nay,  there  were  no  courts  till  after 
April  19, 1775,  when  the  Provincial  Government  set  things 
on  their  feet  again.  Here  was  a  deadlock  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  and  their  gang  of  Tories, 
were  routed  in  the  House^  routed  in  the  Courts,  and  routed 
before  the  People. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  but^  generally,  men 

♦  Adams's  Works,  ii.  329. 
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did  not  Bee  it,  ooly  Bnch  men  as  Sannel  Adams,  Joseph 
Hawley,  and  the  fitr-sighted  FianUin,  already  adnBing  a 
General  Congress.*  Adams,  then  thirty-eight  yean  old, 
waa  the  ablest  lawyer  in  New  England,  peth^M  in  America. 
Ho  had  the  right  thonght  at  the  right  time,  and  tha 
conr^«  to  make  that  thought  a  thing.  Shall  sach  a  mao 
be  left  '  to  lire  on  potatoes  and  Indian  meal  *  at  Bnantree, 
with  nothing  to  do  T    Massadbosetts  thon^t  otherwise. 


Mb  AnAHS  as  a  PoLmciAH  ik  ths  Amekicui  Cohqbksb. 
1774^1777. 

The  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  other  revengefnl  acts,  were 
passed  through  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  March, 
1774.  In  the  following  13th  May,  General  Qage,  the 
Military  GoTernor  of  MaBsachnsetts,  came  to  Boston  with 
his  army,  to  dragoon  the  people  into  sabmission.  As 
the  Judges  were  impeached,  the  Conrts  were  all  closed, 
business  was  at  an  end,  and  grass  growing  on  the  Long 
Wharf.  Adams  did  not  receive  a  shilling  a  week  &om  his 
profosBion. 

'  The  1 7th  of  June  is  a  marked  epoch  in  American  His- 
tory. On  that  day,  1774,  the  General  Court,  in  Beasion  at 
Salem,  eat  with  its  doors  bolted  fast.  'No  man  must  go 
out  to  tell  what  they  are  doing,  nor  come  in  to  interrupt 
them.'  They  chose,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen ayes  to  twelve  nays,  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Cnah- 
ing,  Itobert  Treat  Paine,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John 
Adams,  as  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia   on   the    first   of  the  next    September. 

■  Adams's  Works,  1 134. 
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Adams  doubted  Iiis  own  ability,  doubted  the  Nation's 
genius.*  Mr  Bowdoin  did  not  attend.  He  had  too  much 
money  to  risk  in  such  an  enterprise,  too  much  respecta- 
bility to  be  a  member  of  a  Revolutionary  Congress. 

The  four  delegates  rode  to  Philadelphia  in  a  coach— 
'  four  poor  pilgrims.'  Their  journey  through  New  Eng- 
land was  a  triumphal  procession.  At  New  Haven  they 
visited  the  grave  of  Dixwell  the  Regicide.  A  significant 
visit  that  was  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  fifty-two,  who  said, 
'  Off  with  the  head  of  Charles  Stuart.  He  is  not  fit  to 
five,  and  enslave  Englishmen.'  Until  he  reached  New 
York  at  this  time,  Adams  had  never  been  out  of  New 
England. 

In  Congress  the  New  England  delegates  had  a  very 
difficult  part  to  perform.  They  were  regarded  with  great 
distrust.  First,  they  were  Puritan  people  ;  second,  they 
were  thought  desirous  of  breaking  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  aiming  at  Independence.  Virginia  alone 
stood  with  New  England.  All  the  other  States  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  especially  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  the  problem  :  To  have  New  England  ideas  pre- 
vaQ  without  putting  forward  New  England  men.  Samuel 
Adams  was  the  most  far-sighted  and  revolutionary  man 
then  in  the  Nation.  None  surpassed  him  in  the  great  art 
of  organizing  men,  of  leading  the  unwilling,  while  he 
seemed  only  to  follow.  At  first  the  two  Adamses  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  influence.  They  were  looked  on  with 
great  suspicion.  At  length  it  turned  out  that  they  put 
their  ideas  into  all  the  rest.     But,  at  the  beginning,  Yir- 

♦  A.dains*8  Works,  i.  148.  *  We  have  not  men  fit  for  the  times. 
We  are  deficient  in  genias,  in  education,  in  travel,  in  fortune,  in  every- 
thing.  I  feel  unutterable  anxiety.  God  grant  us  wisdom  and  forti- 
tude !  Should  the  opposition  be  suppressed,  should  this  country  sub- 
mit, what  infamy  and  ruin!  God  forbid!  Death,  in  any  form,  is  less 
terrible.'    Also,  Works,  ii.  338. 
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ginia  was  nearly  as  far  advanced  as  Kew  England.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  stood  side  by  side  with  Samnel  Adams. 
'  The  grave,  stem  figure  '  of  Gteoi^e  Washington  was  not 
far  off.  There  he  was,  at  the  second  session,  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  symbolically  clad  in  his  militaiy  nni- 
form,  a  sword  at  his  side,  the  thoaghtful  Colonel,  who 
spoke  in  deeds,  not  words. 

John  Adams  continued  as  a  member  of  Congress  &om 
September,  1774,  till  November,  1777.  The  first  session 
lasted  but  eight  weeks — consulting,  making  a  Declaration 
of  Bights  and  Grievances,  and  preparing  Petitions  and 
Memorials  to  the  British  Government  and  people.  On 
the  10th  of  May  it  assembled  again.  During  his  service 
in  that  body  Mr  Adams  tried  to  induce  Congress  to  adopt 
the  Massachusetts  Army, — which  had  been  gathered  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington, — to  make  the  fight  national,  and 
to  put  that  gallant  son  of  Virginia,  George  Washington, 
at  its  head;  thus  to  gain  that  great  State  of  Virginia, 
and  all  the  Southern  States,  so  that  they  should  make 
common  cause  with  Kew  England ;  to  advise  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  annihilate  their  old  Provincial  Govern- 
ments and  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and  to  make  a 
new  Constitational  Government  of  their  own  ;  to  declare 
Independence ;  to  unite  the  States  into  one  Confedera- 
tion ;  to  make  alliances  with  Foreign  Nations,  and  to 
establish  a  Navy. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  all  this,  but  it 
was  done ;  partly  by  John  Adams's  ardent  vigour ;  partly 
by  the  admirable  resource  and  persuasive  talent  of  Samnel 
Adams,  so  ably  helped  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Jefferson, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  others ;  partly  by  the  quiet  diligence 
and  immense  intellect  of  Dr  Franklin.  But  at  this  day  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  in  detail  what  each  man  did.  Con- 
gress sat  with  closed  doors.  The  joomals  gave  nothing 
but  reports,  and  these  in  the  most  official  and  meagre 
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form.     Mr  Adams's  Diary,  his  own  letters,  and  those  of 
others,  help  to  eke  out  the  scanty  record. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances,  October 
18,  1774,  was  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  the 
Bevolntionarji  Congress.  Mr  Adams  drafted  it,  and  was 
the  author  of  its  most  important  parts.  He  seems  to  have 
had  something  to  do  with  composing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  A  copy  of  the  original  draft  is  still  extant 
in  his  handwriting,  and  in  England  another  copy  in  Frank- 
lin's, it  is  said.*  John  Adams  was  the  chief  orator  in  de- 
fence of  the  Declaration,  and  of  Independence  itself  ( '  the 
Colossus  of  that  debate '),  but  no  vestige  of  his  speech 
remains.  He  drew  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Navy,  the  foundation  of  the  present  naval  code ;  also  he 
drafted  the  Articles  of  War.  We  must  thank  him  for  se- 
lecting George  Washington  to  be  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army.t  Mr  Hancock,  it  seems,  wanted  the 
office,  and  never  forgave  Adams  for  placing  Colonel 
Washington  in  it.  But  afterwards  John  Adams,  like 
Samuel  Adams,  and  many  others,  had  at  times  some  dis- 
trust of  Washington.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  not 
surprising  that  such  should  have  been  the  case. 

In  several  things  Adams  ran  before  the  mass  of  the 
leaders  in  Congress.  He  did  not  wish  the  vote  to  be  by 
States,  for  this  gave  to  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  as 
much  power  as  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  He  did 
not  hope  much  good  from  the  shortsighted  agreement 
not  to  import  from  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  export  to  her 
shores.  He  saw  the  importance  of  a  Navy,  perhaps  be- 
fore any  other  member  of  Congress,  and  he  decidedly 
favoured  a  Military  Academy. 

He  laboured  hard  in  three  years  of  his  service.  He 
was  chairman  of  twenty-five  Committees,  and  served  like- 

♦  Works,  i.  232.  f  Works,  i.  175,  245,  265  ;  ii.  415. 
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wise  on  sixty-fire  more.  This  does  not  include  a  namber 
of  committees  &a  to  which  the  names  of  the  members  an 
□ot  recorded  in  the  jonmala  of  CongreBs.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  War,  performing 
the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  Revolution- 
ary Government.  Tet  he  was  never  a  recognised  leader 
in  Congress.  His  rapid,  impatient  mind  disdained  the 
intermediate  steps  in  the  slow  process  of  attaining  great 
ends.  But  he  really  led  men,  the  course  of  events  greatly 
aiding  him.  Still,  in  the  march  of  Independence,  he 
never  shot  so  far  before  the  rest  as  his  deep-hearted  and 
more  silent  kinsman,  Samuel  Adams,  nor  had  he  such  in- 
sight into  the  rights  of  the  people  as  JeSerson,  nor  yet 
had  he  such  conSdence  in  them.  Besides,  Adama  was 
capricions,  and  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Revoln- 
tion,  while  chairman  of  the  Board  of  War,  he  absented 
himself  from  Congross  nearly  four  months,  from  October 
13,  1776,  to  February  9,  1777—*  period  full  of  terrible 
defeats,  though  enlightened  by  the  brilliant  actiona  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  was  not  conciliatory  in  word 
or  deed. 

He  left  Congress  on  the  11th  of  November,  1777,  and 
returned  home.  WhUe  a  member  of  Congress,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  one  uf  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Brain- 
tree,  and  successively  a  member  of  the  General  Court  and 
of  a  Council  of  his  native  State,  and  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  October, 
28, 1775.*  He  accepted  the  office  though  he  never  en- 
tered on  its  duties  or  received  any  salary.  He  wrote  an 
admirable  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  his  State,  fall  of 
sound  principles  of  Government,  and  addressing  itself  to 
the  nobler  emotions  of  Humanity .f  In  the  newspapers 
of  Boston  he  also  wjote  some  able  papers  in  defence  of 

•  Worki,  iti.  23.  f  Works,  i.  191,  and  omnid. 
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the  Biglits  of  the  Colonists.  Bat  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ment he  wrote  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  '  Thoughts 
on  Oovemment/  published  in  1776 — a  work  which  seems 
to  have  had  much  influence  upon  the  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment which  the  Colonies  adopted.* 


IV. 


Mb  Adams's  Career  as  a  Politician  and   Diplomatist 

IN  Europe.    1778—1787. 

In  November,  1777,  while  Mr  Adams,  a  member  of 
Congress,  but  absent  on  leave,  was  arguing  a  cause  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  he  was 
told  by  a  friend  that  he  (Mr  Adams)  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  to  France,  in  place  of  Silas  Deane, 
whose  conduct  forced  Congress  to  recall  him.  James 
Lovell,  one  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote 
him,  'We  want  one  man  of  inflexible  integrity  on  the 
Embassy.'  t  To  accept  the  office  was  to  risk  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  chance  of  capture  in  crossing 
the  ocean,  and  of  living  for  a  long  time  shut  up  in  the 
Tower  as  a  Rebel,  was  great.  The  payment  was  little 
for  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family.  But  it  opened  a 
wide  field  for  his  ambition,  and  what  was  still  more  with 
him,  Duty  said,  '  Go,'  and  he  went.  J  He  left  home  13th 
of  February,  1778,  and  reached  Paris,  April  8.  But  the 
Commercial  Treaty  and  Alliance  between  France  and 
America  had  been  skilfully  made  before  he  reached  there. 
He  found  American  affairs  in  no  little  confusion,  and  a 

«  Works,  iv.  183—209, 
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great  deal  of  qDarrelling  among  the  ageata  —  Beaoe, 
Franklin,  Izard,  and  the  two  Lees.  He  hastened  to 
bring  matters  to  better  order,  and  partly  sncceeded.  A 
new  disposition  of  diplomatic  oSSces  was  made.  Franklin 
became  sole  Minister  to  France,  and  Adams,  thus  left 
without  place  or  duty,  booh  returned  home.  He  reached 
Boston,  August  2,  1779;  the  next  week  was  elected  a 
delegate  for  Braintree  to  the  CouTention  presently  to 
assemble,  and  to  form  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
It  met  at  Cambridge,  September  1,  1779,  and  immedi- 
ately resolred  that  they  would  proceed  '  to  establish  a 
free  Republic,'  and  that  the  principle  of  it  should  be, 
'  The  Government  of  a  People  by  fixed  laws  of  their  own 
making.'  A  Committee  of  thir^-one  was  chosen  to  draft 
a  Constitution.  They  chose  a  sub-committee  of  five  to  do 
the  work,  and  these  five  delegated  it  to  Mr  Adams, 
lliere  were  already  two  parties  in  the  new  State — a  party 
of  Property,  represented  by  James  Bowdoin,  who  conld 
not  go  to  Congress  because  he  had  great  riches ;  and  a 
party  of  Persons,  represented  by  Samuel  Adams,  who 
had  done  more  than  any  one  man  to  consummate  the  ideas 
of  the  New  England  leaders,  and  to  advance  the  progress 
of  Revolution.  John  Adams  stood  between  thesb  two 
parties,  desiring  to  give  a  due  share  both  to  money  and  to 
numbers.  He  drafted  the  first  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  not  greatly  altered  in  the  large  committee, 
or  in  the  Convention.  He  also  took  the  most  prominent 
part  in  forming  the  Political  Institutions  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  so  he  influenced  the  forms  of  Government  of 
all  the  many  States  which  have  since  copied  its  pro- 
visions. I  think  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  acta 
of  his  life,* 

Bat  he  never  sat  in  the  Convention ;  for  before  it  re- 
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assembled^  in  October^  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Ministers  to  treat  with  Great  Britain^  and  to  negotiate^ 
firsts  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  and,  second,  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce. Attended  by  his  oldest  son,  —  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  only  promising  what  he  afterwards  so  suc- 
cessfully performed, — he  sailed  for  Europe,  November 
13,  1779,  and  reached  Paris  (vi&  Spain),  February  5, 
1780.  He  had  a  disagreement  with  Dr  Franklin,  then 
Minister  at  Paris,  and  with  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  the 
actual  Chief  of  the  French  Government  under  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  He  could  not  proceed  to  England,  and  Ver- 
gennes advised  him  not  to  announce  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  British  Court  till  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur.  He  was  greatly  irritated  at  this, 
and  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  affairs  that  he  was  sent 
to  compose.  He  wrote  important  articles  on  America, 
and  had  them  published  in  the  semi-oflBcial  Journal  — 
the  '  Mercure  de  France.*  A  mutual  animosity  between 
Adams  and  Vergennes  continued  during  all  his  residence 
in  France,  not  well  founded  on  either  side.* 

July  27,  1780,  he  wont  to  Holland,  to  ascertain  if  he 
could  borrow  money  for  the  United  States.  His  hopeful 
mind  made  things  look  more  promising  than  ho  after- 
wards found  them  to  be.  He  had  important  articles 
published  in  the  Dutch  journals,  giving  information  respect- 
ing American  affairs,  artfully  getting  some  of  them  first 
published  in  London.  He  wrote  a  work,  then  published 
for  the  first  time,  but  often  afterwards,  entitled  '  Twenty- 
six  Letters  upon  interesting  Subjects  respecting  the 
Revolution  of  America.'  t  They  were  admirably  suited 
to  the  time  and  place,  and  greatly  helped  the  cause  of 
America.  He  informed  the  Dutch  Government,  January 
1,  1781,  J  of  his  appointment  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

•  Works,  i.  298,  312,  321,  334.     f  Works,  vii.  265. 
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to  their  Court,  and  presented  them  a  memorial,  asking  to 
be  recogiiized  aa  such.  Aa  they  wore  slow  to  respond  to 
hia  claim,  be  appealed  to  the  Dutch  people,  and  had  his 
memorial  widely  circulated  among  them.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  extraordinary  appeal  Bucceeded.  The  In- 
dependent Provincea,  one  by  one,  demanded  his  recq>- 
tion,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1782,  the  authorities  roted 
that  he  be  recognized  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Goremment  at  first 
was  hostile  to  him,  for  Holland  was  under  English  in- 
fluence, and  Adams  frankly  acknowledged  this  as  the 
greatest  success  of  his  life.  Soon  after  he  procured  a 
loan  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  subsequently 
yet  others,  which  were  of  the  greatest  service  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  could  get  no  more  credits  from 
France.*  Still  further,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Holland, 
October  7,  1782.t  In  the  mean  time,  July,  1781,  at 
Paris,  he  had  taken  part  in  the  negotiations  for  Peace 
with  Great  Britain,  under  the  mediation  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  but  it  all  came  to  nothing.  After  finishing  his 
admirable  successes  in  Holland,  October  26,  1782,  he  is 
again  at  Paris,  with  Franklin  and  Jay,  to  negotiate  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  die 
United  States.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult  matter,  full  of 
complication  and  confusion.  Both  Franklin  and  Jay  had 
great  talents — ^Franklin  a  genius  for  diplomacy,  furnished 
with  more  than  twenty  years  of  experience  at  European 
Courts  during  times  of  the  greatest  trial.  But  it  most 
be  confessed  that  the  quick,  wide-seeing  intelligence  of 
John  Adams — his  energy,  his  boldness,  and  his  irresist- 
ible will — were  of  great  service  in  securing  the  Rights  of 
America  in  that  negotiation.     On  30th  Korember,  1782, 
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the  treaty  was  signed  withoat  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  Court.  The  French  Government  had  been  so 
treacherous^  that  the  American  Commissioners  departed 
from  their  instructions  from  Congress^  and  finished  the 
treaty  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Comte  de  Yergen- 
nes.  June  21^  1783^  it  was  signed  by  the  authorities  of 
France,  England^  and  America^  and  Peace  was  definitively 
restored.*  Mr  Adams  resigned  his  offices,  hoping  to  re- 
torn  home ;  but  Congress  appointed  him^  with  Franklin 
and  Jay,  Commissioner  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce with  Great  Britain. 

Exhausted  by  labour  and  racked  by  a  fever^  Adams 
went  to  England  in  a  private  capacity,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  '  Friend  of  Lord  Mansfield/ 
The  next  day  some  one  said  to  him,  '  How  short  a  time 
since  I  heard  that  same  Lord  Mansfield  say,  in  that  same 
House  of  Lords,  "  My  Lords,  if  you  do  not  kill  him  (Mr 
Adams),  he  will  kill  you  '^  ?  ^  Mr  West,  the  American 
painter,  said  this  'scene  would  make  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  progress  of  American  Independence/  In 
the  winter,  he  hurried  over  to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan,  and  succeeded  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  caused  by 
the  rashness  or  dishonesty  of  the  American  Government 
in  recklessly  overdrawing  their  credits  on  Holland. f 

He  assisted  in  making  other  treaties,  with  Sweden  and 
with  Prussia,  the  latter  being  the  celebrated  one,  which 
does  such  honour  to  Dr  Franklin.  Adams  continued  to 
hve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  his  wife  and 
family  joined  him  in  the  summer  of  1 784.  Here  he  passed, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  promising  lad  of  seventeen,  now  and  then 
shows  himself  in  the  formal  letters  of  his  father  and 
mother.     But  halcyon  days  are  few.     February  25,  1785, 
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he  was  appoiDted  Envoy  to  Great  Britain.  VergenneB 
said  to  him,  '  It  is  a  great  tiling  to  be  an  ambassador  from 
your  country  to  the  coantry  you  sprang  from.  It  is  a 
mark  !  '  The  Duke  of  Dorset  said,  '  Yon  will  be  much 
etared  at.'  In  May  he  went  to  London  as  Minister.  He 
was  presented  to  the  King  in  his  closet ;  only  Lord 
Caermarthen  was  present.  Adams  made  the  three  rever- 
ences, and  said,  '  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than  all 
my  follow -citizens,  in  having  the  distinguished  honour  to 
be  the  first  to  stand  in  your  Majesty's  royal  presence  in  a 
diplomatic  character.'  Tho  King  said,  '  I  was  the  last  to 
consent  to  separation,  but  I  will  be  the  first  to  meet  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  power.' 
Both  were  greatly  moved,  tlie  King  the  most.  In  con- 
versation afterwards,  the  King  told  him  he  understood  he 
was  not  much  attached  to  the  manners  of  Frauco.  Adams 
smartly  answered,  '  I  have  no  attachment  but  to  my  coun- 
try ; '  whereto  the  King  replied,  as  quick  as  lightning, 
'  An  honest  man  will  never  have  any  other ! '  *  But  this 
interview  did  not  prevent  the  King  from  publicly  turning 
his  back  on  the  American  Commissioners,  Adams  and 
Jefferson  !  Whereupon  all  respectability  turned  its  pliant 
bock. 

Adams's  condition  iu  England  was  unhappy.  Amer- 
ica was  treated  as  rebellious,  and  despised  for  her  weak- 
ness; shall  I  not  also  say,  for  the  dishonourable  manner 
in  which  the  Americans  refused  to  pay  their  debts.  He 
met  with  cold  and  formal  civility,  '  such  as  only  the  Eng- 
lish know  how,  in  perfection,  to  make  offensive.'  '  No 
marked  offence,  but  supercilious  indifference! '  No  treaty 
of  Commerce  could  then  be  made.  'Vho  King  was  cold, 
his  family  cold,  the  courtitrs  cold,  all  respectability  cold : 
only  a  few  Dissenters  and  Democrats  were  on  his  aide. 

•  Works,  i.  419;  yiii.  256. 
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The  Britisli  appointed  no  Minister  to  America.  Adams 
resigned  his  office^  and  came  home  in  1 788.  But  before 
he  left  England^  he  published  an  important  work^ — ^his 
'Defence  of  the  American  Constitution/ — ^which  had  a 
good  deal  of  influence  throughout  the  United  States. 


V. 

^    Mr  Adams  in  thb  Executivb  of  the  United  States. 

1787—1800. 

Mr  Adams  left  America  in  the  dark  hours  of  1779. 
All  was  then  uncertain.     America  might  fail  in  contend- 
ing with  her  gigantic  foe.    He  came  back  in  a  cloudy  day 
of  1788 ;  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  stormy  one.     For 
tboagh  the  foreign  foe  was  overcome,  the  domestic  trou- 
ble from  ourselves  was  by  no  means  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Property  and  persons  were  less  safe  in  the  States  after 
the  Peace,  than  in  the  five  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.     The  States  were  not  so  prosperous  as 
the  Colonies.     The  Provisional  Government  which  had 
carried  the  Country  through  the  Revolution  was  falling  to 
pieces.    The  new  Federal  Government  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished.    One  by  one  the  States,  led  by  reluctant  Massa- 
chusetts, tardily  gave  in  their  consent  to  a  form  of  National 
Gt)vemment.     The  Federal  Constitution  then  offered  to 
the  People  of  America  for  their  adoption  was  the  work  of 
the  merchants  in  the  seaports,  of  the  Southern  planters, 
of  the   oflScers   of  the  Revolution,  of  the   Government 
officials,  of  the  men  of  superior  education,  and  of  the  pros- 
perous classes  in  general.  Shays^  rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
frightened  men  who  had  the   most  intense   democratic 
hostility  to  centralized  power.    So  some  of  them  assented 
to  the  New  Constitution.     Madison,  Jefferson,  Hancock, 
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and  Samuel  Adams  were  types  of  this  class.  But  many 
were  hostile  to  it.  Had  it  been  put  to  a  popular  vote  six 
months  after  the  Convention  adjourned,  not  a  State,  I 
think,  had  adopted  the  Constitution. 

Great  events  march  through  gates  which  turn  on  Uttle 
hinges.  Upon  Mr  Adams's  return,  the  Constitution  was 
adopted ;  a  new  Government  organized. 

The  great  officers  were  fii-st  to  be  chosen,  President 
and  Vice-President.  There  could  be  but  one  candidate 
for  the  highest  place.  Washington  had  all  the  sixty-nine 
Electoral  votes.  No  doubt  he  should  be  the  first  man  in 
the  Nation.  But  the  second  would  be  a  long  way  behind 
him.  There  were  ten  other  competitors  in  the  6eld.  Mr 
Adams  had  thirty-four  votes ;  thirty-five  were  against  him. 
He  was  elected  Vice-President  by  a  minority  of  votes.  His 
most  conspicuous  rivals  were  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
EEancock.  But  Alexander  Hamilton  was  his  chief  oppon- 
ent, and  worked  against  him  in  his  astute  and  secret 
way.  The  motives  of  Hamilton's  conduct  at  this  election 
aro  not  yet  quite  apparent. 

When  John  Adams  took  his  oath  of  office,  21st  April, 
1 789,  it  was  not  a  bright  sky  that  hung  over  him.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  his  office  to 
preside  in-tho  Senate.  That  consisted  of  twenty-two 
members,  though  only  twenty  were  usually  present. 
When  that  body  was  equally  divided,  which  happened 
twenty  times  during  the  two  years  of  the  first  Congress, 
he  gave  the  casting  vote.  It  was  always  then  in  favour 
of  Washington's  Administration,  and  the  measures  sup- 
poited  by  the  Federal  party.  He  took  sides  with  Eng- 
land, and  not  with  France.  But  in  the  dull  life  of  a  Vice- 
President  he  found  no  scope  for  his  special  talents,  which 
were  power  in  debate  and  firmness  in  execation.  Eight 
years  this  nnhappy  Theseus  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate, 
deciding  points  of  order,  and  now  and  then  giving  .a 
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casting    vote.       Silence,    calmness,    impartiality,    were 
chiefly  required  for  that  oflBce.    They  were  not  his  shining 
talents.     He  called  his  '  the  most  insignificant  office  that 
ever  the  invention  of  man  contrived,  or  his  imagination 
conceived.'  *     In  a  period  of  great  excitement,  1789,  he 
wrote  the  '  Davila '  papers,  once  read  with  intense  wrath, 
and  with  unlimited  delight,  now   dead,  cold,  neglected, 
and  forgotten.     Yet  these  writings  were  his  most  import- 
ant contributions  to  the  public  service  between  1789  and 
1797. 

He  disliked  two  men,  the  most  powerful  in  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet ;  nay,  he  hated  them  !  Jefierson,  the  De- 
mocrat, and  Hamilton,  the  Federalist.  But  while  he  was 
Vice-President,  he  secured  the  friendly  regards  of  both 
parties  in  the  Senate  notwithstanding  those  stormy 
times. 

When  Washington    withdrew     from     public    office, 
Adams  was  the  only  man  deemed  by  the  Federal  party  fit 
to  be  elected  President.  But  some  of  the  Federalists,  who 
were  leading  men  in  their  party,  thought  that  the  British 
Government,  with  all  its  complicated  establishments,  was 
the  best  government  that  there  was  in  the  world,  or  that 
there  ever  would  be.  These  men  did  not  trust  Mr  Adams, 
because  his  most  transcendental  theories  of  government 
displeased  them.     Hamilton,  his  old  enemy,  now  worked 
in  secret,  and  attempted  to  thrust  him  aside,  while  his 
great  and  more  magnanimous  opponent,  Jefierson,  ap- 
peared  in   open   day — as   a  rival  rather  than  as  a  foe. 
Adams  had  seventy-one  votes,  Jefferson  had  sixty-eight. 
So  Adams  was  President  and  Jefferson  Vice-President. 
Adams  was  much  chagrined  at  his  meagre  majority,  only 
one  vote  more  than  the  bare  number  which  the  law  re- 
quired.    He  called  himself  a  '  President  of  three  votes.' 

•  Works,  i.  dCO. 
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He  was  sworn  iuto  the  office  on  the  4tli  of  March,  1797. 
Thirty-one  years  before,  on  that  day,  he  entered  on  his 
duty  as  one  of  the  honourable  Selectmen  of  Braintree  I 
There  was  now  a  less  pleasant  prospect  before  him.  The 
retirement  of  Washington  took  away  the  last  check 
which  had  curbed  the  frenzy  of  FederaJiats  and  Demo- 
crats. 

On  the  day  when  he  became  Vice-President,  and  so, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate,  was  obliged  to  declare  his  own 
election  to  the  great  office,  his  wife  characteristicBlly  wrote 
him  from  her  New  England  home, — 

' "  The  8nn  is  dressed  in  brightest  beams. 
To  give  thy  hondurs  to  the  dsj." 

'  My  thoughts  and  meditations  are  with  yon,  and  my 
petitions  to  Heaven  are  that  "  the  things  which  make  for 
peace  may  not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes."  My  feelings 
are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation  upon  the  occasion. 
They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  the 
important  trusts,  and  numerous  duties  connected  with  it. 
That  you  may  bo  enabled  to  discharge  them  with  honour 
to  yourself,  with  justice  and  impartiality  to  your  country, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  this  great  people,  shall  be  the 
daily  prayer  of  your  A.  A,'  * 

His  position  was  exceedingly  difficult. 

I.  The  great  strife  between  Federalists  and  Democrats 
was  then  at  its  height,  while  at  the  same  time  the  wars  in 
Europe  roused  the  passions  of  all  Americans,  who  fiercely 
took  sides  and  embraced  opposite  opinions.  The  Demo- 
crats, however,  were  to  triumph  in  the  end.  Nothing  bnt 
reverence  for  Washington  sustained  the  Federal  party 
during  the  first  four  years,  under  the  new  Constitution. 

•  Works,  i.  490. 
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But  Washington  had  now  withdrawn,  and  to  weaken  yet 
more  the  Conservatiye  caase^  the  Federalists  had  not  entire 
confidence  in  Adams. 

n.  By  his  relation  to  his  party,  he  felt  bound  to  accept 
the  feeble  Cabinet  which  Washington  had  left  in  power : 
Pickering  and  Wolcott  from  New  England,  McHenry 
firom  New  Jersey,  and  Charles  Lee  from  Virginia.  They 
had  no  hold  on  the  country.  By  great  services  or  great 
talent,  they  conld  give  Adams  no  moral  or  political  sup- 
port. They  were  only  qualified  to  conduct  the  routine  of 
office,  and  to  superintend  official  work. 

m.  These  old  officials  felt  no  obligation  to  Adams,  and 
bore  no  allegiance  to  him.  Three  of  them  were  Hamil- 
ton's men,  by  him  selected  for  General  Washington,  who 
liad  a  misplaced  confidence  in  Hamilton.  Adams's  Cabinet 
originally  looked  to  Hamilton  as  their  master  and  chief, 
not  to  the  actual  President.  Their  writings  prove  this. 
Adams  wished  to  be  President  of  the  Nation.  He  found 
it  impossible,  because  his  Cabinet  insisted  that  he  should 
be  President  only  of  the  Federal  Party. 

The  chief  acts  of  Adams's  administration  are  briefly 
told.  The  French,  in  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  became 
hostile  to  America ;  treated  our  Ministers  with  contempt, 
ordering  them  out  of  their  territory,  plundering  our  ships, 
and  through  their  agents  violating  the  sovereignty  of  our 
soil.  There  was  danger  of  a  war  with  France,  and  so  it 
became  necessary  that  the  Nation  should  bo  put  in  a  state 
of  defence.  The  Ultra-Federalists  wanted  a  war  with 
France,  and  to  compromise  their  differences  with  England. 
Bat  the  chief  Democrats  favoured  France,  and  hated  Eng- 
land to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Adams,  who  was  now 
the  slave  of  a  party,  wished  to  act  purely  on  the  defensive. 
He  broke  with  his  Cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  army.  All  were  agreed  that  Washing- 
ton should  be  General-in-Chief.     The  Cabinet  desired  that 
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Hamilton  Bhould  be  socond  in  rank.  Sack  waa  the 
ambitious  claim  of  Hamilton  himself;  and  Washingtou 
quietly  favoured  it.  Adams  wished  to  commiBsion  Knox 
or  Pickering.  After  much  contention,  Adams  yielded  to 
Wasliington,  but  not  graciously. 

The  French  Court  had  rejected  the  American  Minister. 
A  most  respectable  commiasion,  Mr  Marshall,  Mr  Picker- 
ing, and  Mr  Gerry,  were  sent  out  to  settle  affairs.  They, 
too,  were  treated  with  equal  disdain.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gross,  21st  of  June,  1798,  Mr  Adams  said,  'I  will  never 
send  another  Minister  to  France  without  assnrance  that  he 
will  be  rocoivod,  respected,  and  honoured  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation.  * 
War  seemed  unavoidable.  The  Nation  ai'med  itself,  and 
made  rciidy  for  fight.  The  Dutch  offered  to  mediate.f  The 
French  agent  advised  Mr  Murray,  onr  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  that  if  the  Americans  should  send  a  new  envoy,  he 
would  bo  '  received  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free, 
powerful,  and  independent  nation.'  Should  Adams  re- 
fuse the  offer  ?  That  were  indeed  madness,  Shonid 
ho  consult  his  Cabinet  ?  They  were  all  in  favour  of  war, 
and  would  betray  the  measure  to  other  Federalists.  They 
might,  and  probably  would,  defeat  the  peaceful  policy  he 
had  determined  to  pursue.  Ho  took  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1799,  he  sent 
a  message  to  Iho  Henato,  nominating  ilr  Wilham  Vans 
Murray  Minister  to  France,  at  the  same  time  transmitting 
the  despatch  of  Talleyrand,  promising  that  France  would 
receive  an  envoy  from  America.  '  la  Mr  Adama  mad  f  ' 
asked  a  Federal  Senator  of  Mr  Pickering.  The  Federal- 
ists were  indignant.  The  Senate  committee  on  the  nom- 
ination sought  an  interview ;  but  they  found  the  President 

•  Works,  i.  519. 
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rcconciliatioD  with  America, 
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as  inflexible  as  the  granite  of  his  own  native  hills.  He 
added  Mr  Ellsworth  and  Patrick  Henry  to  the  commission. 
The  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations^  but  as  Henry  de- 
clined^ George  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  put  in  his 
place. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  acts  of  his  life ;  no  public 
deed  cost  him  more  courage.  It  saved  the  nation  from  a 
war,  but  it  purchased  for  Adams  the  hatred  of  his  party, 
at  least  of  its  controlling  and  most  ambitious  men.  Though 
wisdom  may  ride  in  one  pannier,  the  other  is  often  heavy 
with  folly-  After  this  great  deed,  on  March  10,  1799> 
Adams  retired  to  his  home  at  Quincy  for  more  than  seven 
months,*  abandoning  the  Government  to  his  faithless 
Cabinet ;  only  occasionally  corresponding  with  his  Secre- 
taries upon  such  matters  as  were  submitted  to  him.  He 
had  afterwards  much  cause  to  repent  that  ho  had  not  dur- 
ing this  period  remained  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
in  the  control  of  its  Execntive  affairs. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  so  deservedly  hateful 
to  Americans,  were  the  measures  not  of  himself,  but  of 
his  party.  He  assented  to  them,  and  so  his  was  the 
blame;  but  he  never  liked  them,  and  pardoned  John 
Fries,  the  first  man  ever  tried  for  treason  against  tho 
United  States,  if  indeed  he  could  be  said  to  have  been 
tried  at  all.  This  again  brought  on  Adams  the  wrath  of 
his  Cabinet  and  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party. 

Such,  at  last,  became  the  discrepancy  between  him  and 
his  Cabinet,  that  he  removed  the  chief  men  from  oflBce, 
filling  their  places  with  others  of  a  different  stamp.  He 
settled  some  complicated  difficulties  with  both  England 
and  France.  But  his  party  was  displeased  with  him. 
Some  of  them — Hamilton  and  others — sought  to  destroy 
him. 

•  Works,  viii.  628,  et  seq. ;  also,  ix.  37;  Gibbs,  'Administrations,' 
ii.  2i8. 
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He  was  beaten  at  the  next  election.  Jefferson  was 
(jhosen  President  in  Iiia  place.  This  was  tlie  great  grief 
and  sorrow  of  bis  life.  He  took  what  vengeance  he  could 
on  his  triumphant  rival — once  his  intimate  friend.  Just 
as  he  was  leaving  office  he  filled  up  many  new  judicial  ap- 
pointments, then  recently  created  by  act  of  Congress. 
These  were  called  the  appointments  of  'the  Midnight 
Judges,'  from  the  commissions  of  some  of  them  having 
been  made  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of 
March,  1801,  while,  as  it  was  then  considered,  his 
Presidency  was  to  cease  at  midnight  of  that  date.  On  the 
4th  March,  before  sunrise,  he  left  the  seat  of  Government, 
his  feelings  not  suffering  him  to  attend  the  inauguration  of 
his  Democratic  successor  I  Private  grief,  also,  for  the 
recent  death  of  a  son,  lay  heavy  on  his  heart,*  with  bis 
great  political  defeat. 

VI. 

The  Ex-Peesident  in  Pkivate  Life.     Fboh  4th  Mabch, 
1801,  TO  4th  Jdlt,  1826. 

Crushed  with  shame,  and  filled  alike  with  grief  and 
indignation,  Mr  Adams  went  home  to  his  farm  at  Quincy, 
passing  at  once  from  the  most  intense  activity  of  mind  to 
the  dull  existence  of  a  country  gentleman  in  a  little  town. 
On  the  last  year  of  his  office  his  letters  came  to  him  by 
thousands.  The  next,  out  of  office,  there  were  hardly  a 
hnndred.  His  franking  privilege  seemed  to  bo  all  his 
visible  record  for  five  and  twenty  years  of  earnest  public 
toil.     He  who  so  proudly 

'Ooce  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sonndcd  all  the  deptlis  and  ihoala  of  hononr,' 
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now  finds  all  men  desert  him  when  the  mantle  of  Presi- 
dential power  fell  off. 

'LoTe  ends  with  hope ;  the  sinking  Statesman's  door 
Lets  in  the  crowd  of  worshippers  no  more.' 

Bat  dear  old  Massachusetts  would  not  desert  her  son, 
futhfol  and  yet  dishonoured.  The  Legislature  sent  him, 
for  his  past  services,  their  thanks,  in  an  address  sincere, 
beantdful,  and  affectionate.  It  was  a  noble  act  of  his  native 
State,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  illustrate  and  to 
protect.  It  touched  the  sad  old  man's  always  thankful 
heart,  and  he  found  the  final  applauses  of  his  State  '  more 
grateful  than  any  which  had  preceded  them.'  The 
farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  town  of  Quincy  honoured  his 
next  birthday,  cheering  him  with  words  of  endearment, 
where  words  of  consolation  might  not  have  availed. 

The  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
to  farming,  always  his  favourite  employment ;  to  political 
writing  upon  his  own  conduct,  or  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day ;  to  literature,  and  to  corresponding  with  his  friends, 
who  really  prized  Jiim  in  power  or  in  disgrace.  With  the 
exception  of  his  letters, — ^historical,  literary,  and  philoso- 
phic,— ^his  writings  at  this  period  do  him  no  honour.  They 
are  marked  by  partisan  rage  and  by  personal  hatred. 
The  world  has  forgotten  them.  Let  us  not  call  them  from 
their  appropriate  tomb. 

His  wife  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1818.  Fifty- 
four  years  and  three  days  had  they  lived  together,  a 
blameless  and  beautiful  wedlock,  blessed  with  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  He  was  eighty-three,  and  ever  after 
wore  a  tinge  of  unaffected  sadness.  The  sprightly  hu- 
mour vanished  from  his  letters  and  his  talk.  How  could 
he  be  cheerful  when  the  Sun  of  his  early  being  shone  on 
him  only  from  another  Home,  so  near  and  yet  so  far  and 
separate ! 
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In  1820  MassachnBettB  foand  it  needfal  to  revise  the 
Constitution  which  he  had  chiefly  drafted  in  1779. 
Eighty-flve  years  old,  hia  native  town  Bent  him  a  delegate 
to  this  Convention,  as  they  had  done  to  the  other  one, 
forty  years  before.  He  was  chosen  its  President, — a  fit 
honour,  which  the  feeble  old  man  as  fittingly  declined. 
What  a  change  from  the  time  when  it  seemed  radical  to 
demand  that  writs,  title-deeds,  and  commissions  should 
mn  in  the  name  of  the  State ;  that  is,  of  the  People,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  King.  In  the  Convention  of  1820 
Adams  appeared  a  little  more  conservative  than  in  that  of 
1 779.  The  man  at  eighty-five  is  more  timid  than  at  five 
and  forty.  But  in  one  thing  he  was  more  venturesome, 
younger,  and  more  progressive  than  his  fellows.  He  de- 
manded perfect  reliyious  freedom,  not  only  for  Christians, 
but  for  non- Christians  and  anti-Christians.  All  men 
should  be  equal  before  the  law.  The  State  should  not  he 
Christian,  but  Human,  as  Jesus  himself  was.  Puritanic 
bigotry  was  then  too  strong  for  the  old  man.  The  time 
came,  and  Massachusetts  did  what  he  had  wished,  thirty 
or  forty  years  afterwards. 

Able-bodied,  able-minded,  Mr  Adams  gradually  faded 
away.  His  hearing  decayed,  his  eyes  failed  him,  hia 
hands  were  tremulous  ;  but  still  the  brave  old  soul  held 
on,  making  the  most  of  the  wreck  of  life,  now  drifting 
along  to  tho  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Independence  Day, 
the  great  day  of  his  life,  drew  near.  It  was  its  flilieth 
anniversary.  The  Nation  was  to  keep  its  solemn  Jubilee, 
grateful  alike  to  God  and  to  His  servants  here  below,  for 
the  blessings  of  the  smiling  and  happy  land.  A  few -days 
before  the  time  tho  town  orator  asked  him  for  a  '  senti- 
ment '  to  suit  the  approaching  occasion.  The  old  man, 
in  his  ninety-first  year,  infirm,  feeble,  and  mortally  sick 
in  his  bed,  answered, '  INDEPENDENCE  FOB  EVER  ! ' 
The  day  came,  and  found  him  living,  but  fast  loBing  bis 
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hold  upon  earth.     '  Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives/  said 
the  old  man — his  coadjutor  and  his  rival,  yet  his  friend. 
These  were  his  last  words.     Soon  after,  while  the  land 
rang  with  cannons  jubilant  over  his  great  deed,  he  passed 
onward,  and  ceased  to  be  mortal.     Jefferson  had  gone  an 
hour  or  two  before.     How  fortunate  the  occasion  of  his 
death  !     His  son  was  then  the  President  of  this  mighty- 
Nation;  and  on  its  fiftieth  birthday,  calmly,  quietly,  he 
shook  off  the  worn-out  body,  and,  following  his  sentiment, 
went  forth  to  '  Independence  fob  ever  ! ' 

II.  Look  next  at  his  character,  and  consider  its  four 
elements — the  Intellectual,  Moral,  Affectiohal,  and  Re- 
ligious. 

L  Mr  Adams  had  a  great  mind,  quick,  comprehensive, 
analytical,  not  easily  satisfied  save  with  ultimate  causes, 
tenacious  also  of  its  treasures.  His  memory  did  not  fail 
until  he  was  old.  With  the  exception  of  Dr  Franklin,  I 
think  of  no  American  politician  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  was  his  intellectual  superior.  For  though  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  nay,  Jay  and  Madison  and  Marshall  sur- 
passed him  in  some  high  qualities,  yet  no  one  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  quite  his  equal  on  the  whole.  Ho  was 
eminent  in  all  the  three  departments  of  the  Intellect — the 
Understanding,  the  practical  power;  the  Imagination, 
the  poetic  power,  and  the  Reason,  the  philosophic  power. 

First.  His  understanding  was  ample.  Though  he  was 
constitutionally  averse  to  regular,  severe,  and  long- con- 
tinued attention,  he  yet  easily  mastered  what  lay  before 
him,  and  reproduced  it  fluently  when  occasion  required. 
He  gathered  a  great  amount  of  worldly  knowledge,  for  he 
was  a  sharp  observer  of  human  affairs,  if  not  a  nice  one. 
Yet  he  attended  little  to  the  world  of  matter,  except  for 
the  economic  purposes  of  Agriculture,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  its  visible  beauty.     It  is  only  when  he  is  stimulated  by 
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tlio  ^reat  mind  of  Franklin  that  he  gives  any  attention  to 
the  investigations  of  Science. 

At  the  age  of  fort^  he  was  the  ablest  lawyer  in  New 
EDglond,  perhaps  the  ablest  lawjer  in  America.  He  wag 
the  most  learned  in  historic  legal  lore,  the  most  profonnd 
in  the  study  of  first  principles.  He  went  to  the  foontaina 
of  English  Law,  and  did  not  disdain  to  follow  the  stream 
in  all  its  crooked  and  self- contradictory  conrse.  He  had 
a  more  complete  collection  of  law  books  than  any  man  in 
Kew  Eoglaod,  and  so  both  puzzled  and  defeated  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  with  whom  he  contended.  He  was 
exceedingly  well  read,  for  that  time  and  place,  in  the 
Roman  Law,  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Law  of  Nations ; 
and  also  well  versed  in  Politics  and  in  Morals.  He  had 
read  much  in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  had 
some  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  their  great  writers, 
though  never  an  accomplished  classic  scholar.  He  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  practical  afiiairs  of  New  England 
life. 

His  first  opinion  was  often  faulty,  not  seldom  utterly 
wrong ;  but  his  final  thought  was  commonly  deep  and  just 
respecting  the  true  nature  of  things.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
great  defects,  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  instinctive  sa- 
gacity, but  also  of  sound  judgment.  Id  respect  to  this  he 
has  not  received  justice.  All  the  great  acts  of  his  life, — 
the  defence  of  Captain  Preston,  the  denial  that  the  British 
Parliament  had  any  right  by  English  law  to  rule  these 
Colonies,  the  appointment  of  Washington  as  Qeneral, 
Commanding-in- Chief,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  sending  of  a  Commission  to  France  in  1 798, — all  these 
things  indicate  the  soundest  of  human  judgment.  But  bo 
lacked  method  in  his  intellectual  processes.  He  bad  not 
the  genius  which  is  its  own  method,  nor  yet  that  sober, 
systematic  habit  of  work,  which,  though  seemingly  slow, 
is,  in  the  long  run,  so  swift  and  sure.     He  did  things 
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helter-skelter.     In  his  administration  as  President  he  had 
no  role  for  anything. 

Second.  He  had  a  good  fair  Imagination^  above  the 
ayerage  of  educated  men.  Yet  his  Imagination  was  not 
eqnal  to  his  Understanding.  Besides^  it  had  small  op- 
portunity for  early  culture,  or  even  for  accidental  educa- 
tion in  later  life.  He  had  more  fondness  for  the  beauiy 
of  NatarOj  and  even  of  Art,  than  I  find  in  his  eminent 
political  contemporaries.  He  was  fond  of  music,  of  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  and  took  delight  in  the  grand  works 
of  European  Architecture,  which  so  astonish  an  Ameri- 
can. His  larger  works — ^his  controversial  writings,  his 
political  papers — are  plain  to  dire  homeliness ;  but  his 
letters  to  his  few  intimates,  and  especially  to  his  wife,  are 
charged  with  wild  flowers  of  wit,  humour,  and  fancy, 
which  spread  a  cheering  light  on  the  grim  landscape  which 
expands  all  around. 

Third.  He  had  a  great  Reason,  though  its  culture 
was  greatly  defective,  and  its  method  capricious  and  un- 
certain. He^had  not  calmness  enough  to  be  a  great  phi- 
losopher, yet  always  looked  for  the  actual  causes  of  things, 
and  studied  carefully  their  modes  of  operation.  This  phi- 
losophic, metaphysical  tendency  appears  in  most  of  his 
deliberate  writings,  which  always  relate  to  political  afiairs. 
He  is  bold  in  his  abstract  speculation,  always  founding 
his  work  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  Nature.  He  is 
often  profound  in  his  remarks.  Thus,  in  1765,  he  speaks 
of '  Rights  derived  from  the  great  Legislator  of  the  uni- 
verse,— ^Rights  that  cannot  be  repealed  or  restrained  by 
human  laws ;  they  are  antecedent  to  all  earthly  govern- 
ment.' *  '  Rulers  are  no  more  than  attorneys,  agents, 
and  trustees  for  the  people ;  the  people  have  a  right  to 
revoke  the  authority  that  they  themselves  have  delegated, 

♦  Works,  iii.  449. 
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and  to  coastitate  abler  and  "better  agents,  attorneys,  and 
trustees.  Tlie  preservation  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
among  the  lowest  ranks  is  of  more  importance  to  the  public 
than  all  the  property  of  all  the  rich  men  in  the  conntiy.'  * 

The  Declaration  of  Grievances,  which  he  wrote  in 
1774,  contains  many  profound  thoughts,  partly  his  own, 
partly  the  work  of  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams.  His 
'Thonghtaon  Government' f  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
his  political  writing.  As  it  should  be,  his  '  Plan  '  was 
borrowed  from  existing  institutions  ;  but  it  proves  a  care- 
ful observation  of  their  effects,  and  a  profound  inTe3tig&- 
tion  of  the  causes  of  political  welfare.  His  'Defence'  J  . 
of  the  American  Constitutions  is  less  valuable,  and  con- 
tains many  hasty  generalizations,  which  experience  baa  not 
confirmed,  nor  did  history  warrant  them.  He  appeals  from 
Human  History  to  Human  Nature ;  from  thu  Actual  of 
Establishment  to  the  Ideal  Right  of  Humanity. 

Adams  certainly  had  not  a  mind  of  the  highest  class. 
If  he  were  the  first  American  of  that  age  after  Franklin, 
he  was  second  to  him  by  a  long  interval,  and  several  com- 
petitors stood  nearly  as  high  as  he  did.  Unlike  Franklin 
and  Washington,  ho  was  not  a  man  of  well-balanced  in- 
tellect or  of  self- con  trolled  temper. 

Thus  constituted,  he  was  an  Inventor ;  but  he  was  not 
a  great  Inventor.  He  was  often  in  advance  of  his  times, 
especially  in  his  Plan  of  Government,  his  scheme  of  Uni- 
versal Toleration,  making  a  Christian  Humanity  to  con- 
stitute all  men  as  equals  before  the  State.  His  Christian 
Commonwealth,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  waa  to 
grant  no  privilege  to  Christians,  but  to  secure  justice  to 
all  Mankind.  • 

*  Works,  iii.  457.  On  the  Canon  asd  Feudal  Lavs.  A.  mere  frag- 
ment, written  b;  him  at  the  age  of  tweatj-nine,  irregular  and  insnSicieiit, 
but  of  great  value  at  tlie  time,  1765,  not  unproStable  now, 

t  Works,  It.  189.  t  Works,  it.  ud  v. 
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He  ran  before  the  foremost  of  his  time  in  seeing  the 
Nation's  necessity  of  a  Navy  and  of  a  Military  Academy. 
He  required  them  in  1779,  he  founded  them  in  1799. 

As  an  Organizer,  he  could  deal  with  political  ideas, 
constructing  them  into  a  Constitution.  He  could  plan  a 
Gkyvemment  with  masterly  skill.  But  he  had  only  the 
smallest  talent  for  organizing  Tnen.  He  was  always  a  law- 
yer, who  could  shape  his  principles  into  a  measure.  Here 
he  had  few  equals ;  but  he  was  never  a  practical  politician, 
who  could  organize  men  about  his  idea,  so  that  they 
should  defend  his  measures  and  adopt  his  thoughts  and 
conclusions.  Thus  many  ran  before  him,  and  hence  came 
the  great  failure  of  his  political  life.  He  could  construct 
Institutions,  but  ho  could  not  govern  men. 

He  was  not  a  good  Administrator,  except  in  his  own 
private  affairs  where  perhaps  his  wife  was  the  presiding 
spirit.  He  had  no  system,  but  was  governed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment.*  In  the  most  important  matter 
he  went  to  work  fluently,  often  with  haste  and  without 
good  heed.  In  diplomacy,  at  Paris,  1 780,  he  ran  violently 
down  steep  places,  careless  whom  ho  ran  over  or  what  ho 
ran  against.  In  1798  ho  took  the  lead  in  appointing 
Washington  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  without 
consulting  him  beforehand,  f  and  quarrelled  with  him 
about  the  appointment  of  officers.  J 

He  acted  often  from  personal  whim  and  caprice,  and 
in  a  time  of  great  political  crisis,  in  1799,  left  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  went  home  to  Quincy  to  stay  for  many 
months. 

Hence  he  was  not  a  skilful  diplomatist  abroad.   When 

*  Jefferson's  Writings,  ix.  186. 

f  Spark8*s  Washington,  xi.  304.  See,  also,  Washington's  letter  to 
McHenry,  xi.  574.  He  never  corresponded  with  Washington  after 
April  5,  1798,  xi.  198. 

t  Sparks's  Washington,  xL  419,  420. 
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Vice-President,  Washington  doubted  if  He  was  fit  for  a 
foreign  mission.*  His  administration  as  President  was 
not  peaceful  or  prosperous.  He  could  not  administer  the 
Nation  well,  nor  even  manage  his  own  party.  Tet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory 
in  Holland,  and  was  called  the  '  Washington  of  Xegotia- 
tion,'  and,  while  President,  snccessfnllf  settled  difficult 
qaestlons  with  France  and  England.  I  give  the  rale  and 
the  exceptions. 

II,  Mr  Adams  had  great  moral  virtnes,  also  great 
vices.  Able-bodied,  compact,  and  vigorous,  though  not 
always  healthy,  he  had  abundant  physical  courage.  In 
scholarly  men  this  is  a  great  and  a  rare  virtue.  He  says 
he  meant  to  have  been  a  soldier,  and  always  had  doubted 
whether  he  should  have  been  a  hero  or  a  coward.  He 
needed  not  to  doubt.  No  drop  of  coward  blood  ran  in 
his  impetuous  veins.  He  inherited  '  spunk,'  and  trans- 
mitted it  too. 

He  had  moral  courage  in  the  heroic  degree.  He  could 
not  only  face  the  bullets  of  a  British  man-of-war,  but  face 
the  Royal  Government  of  Massachusetts  in  1765,  all 
through  the  ante -revolutionary  period.  Nay,  he  could 
front  the  wrath  of  his  own  friends  and  the  whole  town, 
and  defend  Captain  Preston  in  1770.  He  could  face  the 
indignation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  in  1799. 
Let  him  be  sure  he  was  right,  and  he  feared  nothing  but 
to  be  false  to  Bight.  When  the  Massachusetts  Judges 
went  under  the  golden  chain  of  Britain  in  1773,  and  the 
Government  held  it  low  to  make  them  stoop  the  more 
lowly ;  when  the  precedent-loving  lawyers  knew  not  what 
to  do,  Adams  said, '  Impeach  the  Judges ; '  and  the  Court 
did  no  more  business, t     Conscious  of  great  integrity,  he 

•  Jefferson's  Works,  ix.  206. 
t  Works,  X.  237,  et  bI. 
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did  not  hesitate  to  take  great  risks^  and  also  to  accept 
great  responsibiUty. 

He  says  he  had  four  great  trials  in  his  life. 
The  first  came  from  Captain  Preston's  case  in  1770. 
The  popular  voice  said^  '  Hang  the  authors  of  the  Boston 
Massacre ! '  Adamses  conscience  said^  ^  Defend  them ; 
give  them  a  free  trial ! '  His  friends  said,  ^  If  you  save 
them,  you  ruin  yourself ! '  But  Adams  was  John  Adams, 
and  he  did  his  duty,  saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  virtuous  reputation  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  24th  July,  1775,  he  wrote  two  private  letters 

for  Congress,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 

and  were   published.     In  one  of  these  he  recommends 

Disunion,  Independence,  concentration  of  the  Legislative, 

Executive,  and  Judicial  powers  of  the  whole  Continent, 

a  Navy,  and   seizure   of  the   Tories.     Hateful  doctrines 

these  to  all  but  a  minority  of  the  Congress.     Bfesides,  he 

spoke  of  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  then  a  chief 

political  favourite,  in  terms  of  exquisite  contempt.     The 

doubtful  members  of  Congress  looked  at  him  with  wrath. 

Mr  Dickinson   passed  him   without   recognition   in  the 

street.     He  bore  it  patiently,  and  waited  for  his  time.* 

In  1781,  while  minister  to  Holland,  the  Government 
delayed  to  acknowledge  him  as  Minister.  Others  said, 
'Wait.'  He  appealed  to  the  Dutch  people,  who  com- 
pelled their  High  Mightinesses  to  receive  him,  and  so 
this  bold  and  unprecedented  diplomacy  f  turned  out  to  be 
a  great  success. 

In  1798,  his  Cabinet,  the  Federal  party,  and  even 
Washington,  said,  '  Send  no  Minister  to  France.'  Adams 
took  the  responsibility  on  himself;  did  not  consult  his 
hostile  and  treacherous  Cabinet,  but  sent  the  Minister, 
and  so  broke  the  cloud  of  war  which  hung  dark  and 

♦  Works,  i.  178,  183.  f  Works,  i.  349,  et  al. 
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fearful  over  the  land  and  sea.*  These  four  great 
trials — he  came  out  of  them  all,  clean  and  pore  as  he 
went  in. 

He  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  sought  counsel  of 
that  still  small  voice,  which  tells  the  law  of  the  mind,  the 
Eternal  Bight,  to  whoso  listens.  He  could  not  under- 
stand that  the  King's  will  was  to  govern  the  conscience 
of  a  subject. t  He  had  clear  perception  of  justice,  was 
veracious  and  outspoken,  had  an  utter  hatred  of  lies,  of 
dissembling,  and  generally  of  hypocrisy  in  any  form.  He 
was  tciTihhj  open,  earnest,  and  direct,  and  could  not  keep 
his  mouth  shut.  He  know  this.  Once  he  went  with 
others  to  see  the  picture  of  Washington  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
Some  one  remarked  on  the  firm  mouth,  and  said,  'It 
looks  as  if  he  could  keep  it  shut.'  '  So  he  did,'  said 
Adams ;  but  tapping  with  his  cane  his  own  bust,  which 
the  town  of  Boston  had  also  placed  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he 
added,  '  that  d — d  fool  never  could.'  He  hated  all  strata- 
gems and  tricks,  and  growled  about  the  slow,  noiseless 
way  in  which  old,  experienced  Dr  Franklin  threw  out  his 
lines,  and  drew  in  the  treasures  of  the  treacheroos  polit- 
ical deep.  '  Diplomacy  is  a  silent  art,'  and  Adams  was  a 
talker.  A  man  of  deepest  integrity,  he  could  not  dis- 
semble, but  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  had  no 
reserve.  Hia  early  rule  was  never  to  deceive  the  People, 
nor  to  conceal  from  them  any  truth  essential  to  their 
welfare.^  He  observed  this  as  a  maxim  all  his  life.  He 
had  great  moral  delicacy,  and,  being  President,  donbted 
if  he  ought  to  retain  his  son  John  Quincy  Adama  in  the 
diplomatic  office  to  which  Washington  had  appointed 
him.  To  his  letter,  asking  advice  upon  this,  Washington 
replied,  '  It  is  right  for  you  to  keep  him  there,  not  to  pttt 

•  "Works,  i.  53G— 543.  f  Worke,  iii.  283. 
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liini  there/  *  Yet  Adams  afterwards  made  his  wife^s 
nephew,  William  Crauch,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Conrt  at  Washington,  and  his  son-in-law,  Colonel 
Smith,  he  put  in  a  high  oflSce.f  AH  our  Presidents, 
except  Washington  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  have  put 
tkeir  relations  in  office.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  unjust 
practice. 

John  Adams  had  a  strong  temptation  to  the  indulg- 
ence of  animal  passions,  but  he  kept  all  the  appetites 
in  their  place ;  and  in  his  old  age  could  proudly  write, 
'No  virgin  or  matron  ever  had  cause  to  blush  at  the 
sight  of  me,  or  to  regret  her  acquaintance  with  me.  No 
&ther,  brother,  son,  or  friend  ever  had  cause  of  grief  or 
resentment  for  any  intercourse  between  me  and  any 
daughter,  sister,  mother,  or  any  other  relation  of  the 
female  sex.' J  Here  he  was  greatly  the  superior  of 
Franklin,  Jeflferson,  Hamilton,  nay,  of  Washington 
himself. 

These  are  great  virtues.  Few  politicians  can  boast  such. 
But  he  was  ill-tempered,  ^  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel/ 
and  madly  impetuous.  He  was  not  a  good  judge  of 
character.  He  often  suspected  the  noblest  of  men,  and 
put  credulous  faith  in  mean  and  deceitful  persons,  and  so 
was  unjust  while  he  meant  it  not.  Intensely  ambitious 
of  place  and  of  power,  he  yet  sought  always  to  rule  his 
desire  by  his  duty.  But  if  he  sought  only  excellent 
things,  the  spirit  of  the  search  was  not  in  all  cases  com- 
mendable. The  motive  was  often  selfish,  the  method 
wrong,   and  the   manner  harsh.     His   temper   was   not 

♦  Works,  viii.  529.  In  this  letter  Washington  expresses  a  strong 
hope  that  'yon  will  not  withhold  merited  promotion  from  Mr  John 
[Quincy]  Adams  because  he  is  your  son  ;*  and  also  says,  *I  give  it  as 
my  decided  opinion  that  Mr  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  public 
character  we  have  abroad,'  and  so  on  in  the  same  strain. 
t  Works,  ix.  63.  %  Works,  ii.  lJr5. 
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magnanimons  or  noble.  He  was  3UBpicioa8,  and  jealous, 
and  envious  of  men  before  him  in  social  rank,  or  above 
him  in  power.  He  attribntea  mean  motives  to  all  men, 
often  to  the  noblest  in  the  land.  His  early  writings 
prove  this  abundantly,  and  his  later  also.  He  was 
envious  of  Dr  Franklin  in  Prance ;  and  the  frog  stretched 
himself  to  resemble  the  ox.     He  hated  a  superior. 

I  think  he  rarely  forgave  a  foe,  or  one  he  fancied 
such.  Reverence  he  had  for  God ;  little  for  noblest  men. 
Witness  his  harsh  words  about  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock ;  his  unrelenting  enmity  to  Hamilton  and 
Pickering. 

But  his  wrath  against  Dr  Franklin  was  of  the  most 
needless,  wanton,  and  malignant  character.  I  think  he 
bore  it  with  him  to  his  grave.  Soundheaded  by  nature 
as  he  was,  he  was  constitutiooally  a  fighting  man.  This 
appears  in  his  Diary,  and  in  the  newspaper  articles 
written  by  him  before  the  Revolution  and  after  it.  It 
also  became  manifest  when  he  was  Vice-President,  and  in 
the  higher  office  of  President,  and  it  may  be  observed  in 
the  Autobiography  which  he  wrote  in  his  old  age.  His 
letters  to  Mr  Cunningham,  in  1804 — 1809,  seem  to  me 
not  less  than  wicked.  He  was  intensely  violent  in  his 
wrath,  which  a  trifle  could  rouse,  and  nothing  could  stay. 
He  was  indiscriminate  as  to  the  object  of  it.  It  might  be 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet  who  opposed  a  measure,  or  a 
butcher  in  Quincy  who  brought  in  his  bill.  But  shortly 
after  the  passion  of  his  wrath  he  cooled  down,  and  did 
with  delight  what  he  had  at  first  refused  with  vehement 
anger.* 

•  Wbcn  Lc  was  President  of  the  United  States,  CoDgre.<«  rcqnired 
him  to  uegotiate  a  loan  for  tlie  support  of  the  American  Armj.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr  Wolcott,  vas  dccidedlj  of  opiaioii  that  in 
the  then  condition  of  the  money  market  be  ought  not  to  publish  pro- 
posals for  tlie  loan  offering  to  subscribers  a  less  rate  of  interest  than 
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Impatient  of  process,  and  greedy  of  result,  he  was 
most  intensely  desiroas  of  honour  and  applause.  His 
early  Diary  is  full  of  examples ;  so,  too,  is  the  later.  At 
Paris,  in  1782,  he  was  highly  complimented  for  the 
success  of  his  negotiation  in  Holland.  He  writes  in  his 
journal,  '  A  few  of  these  compliments  would  kill  Franklin, 
if  th^y  should  come  to  his  ears.'  *  He  reads  all  the  com- 
plimentary nothings  which  the  French  said  to  him.  Yet, 
great  as  his  vanity  was,  I  think  it  never  bent  him  aside 
from  his  duty.  Loving  the  praise  of  man,  he  never  once 
Btooped  for  it ;  never  hesitated  to  do  the  most  unpopular 
act  if  sure  it  was  right ;  never  bowed  that  great,  manly 
head  to  escape  abuse  which  his  imprudence  or  his  temper 
brought  upon  him.  He  was  excessively  arrogant.  ^I 
always  consider  the  whole  Nation  as  my  children,'  he 
writes  in  1809 ;  f  '  hut  they  have  almost  all  been  un- 
dutiful  to  me.  You  two  gentlemen,'  Mr  Wright  and  Mr 
Lyman,  *  are  almost  the  only  ones,  out  of  my  own  house, 
who  have  expressed  a  filial  affection  for  John  Adams.' 

He  claims  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  chief  things  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ^Jefferson  has  ac- 
quired such  glory  by  his  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
1776,  that  I  think  I  may  boast  of  my  declaration  of  in- 
dependence in  1755,  twenty-one  years  older  than  his.'  J 
He  refers  to  a  letter  of  his  written  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
twenty  at  Worcester.     Some   one  ascribed  to  Samuel 

dgbt  per  cent.  As  to  this  state  of  things,  he  writes  many  years  after- 
wardsi  in  1815, '  My  patience,  which  had  been  put  to  so  many  severe 
trials  by  enemies  and  friends,  was  qnite  exhausted,  and  I  broke  out, 
"  This  d— d  army  will  be  the  ruin  of  this  country.  If  it  must  be  so,  it 
most.  I  cannot  help  it.  Issue  your  proposals  as  you  please."  I  ask 
pardon  for  that  peevish  and  vulgar  expression;  but  for  the  truth,  in 
snbstance  and  essence,  of  this  narration,  I  appeal  to  Mr  Wolcott  him- 
self. I  know  that  Oliver  Wolcott  dare  not  lie.'  Works,  x.  130. 
•  Works,  iil  309.        f  Works,  ix.  615.       t  Works,  ix.  592. 
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Adams  *  tbe  honoar  of  the  first  idea  and  project  of  Inde- 
pendence.' John  Adams  chums  that  it  was  his  thunder, 
let  off  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  'In  1755,  when 
ray  letter  to  Dr  Webb  was  written,  I  had  never  seen  the 
face  of  Samuel  Adams.*  I  heartily  wished  the  two  coun- 
tries were  separated  for  ever.'  t  '  The  Declaration  of 
Independonco  of  4th  of  July,  1776,  contained  nothing 
but  the  Boston  Declaration  of  1772,  and  the  Congress- 
ional Declaration  of  1724.  Such  are  the  caprices  of 
fortune  !  The  Declaration  of  Rights  [of  1774]  was 
drawn  by  the  little  John  Adams.  The  mighty  Jefferson, 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  4th  July,  1776, 
carriod  away  the  glory  of  the  great  and  the  httle,'  J 

Claiming  so  much  for  himself,  he  abused  his  rivalB. 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  are  the  '  Stone  House 
faction,  and  will  be  sure  of  all  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the 
National  Government,  and  the  State  Government  as  they 
hope.'  g  He  speaks  sneeringly  of  Hancock.  '  Yes,  this 
ia  the  place  where  the  great  Governor  Hancock  was  bora. 
John  Hancock  I  a  man  without  bead  and  without  heart  j 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  man ;  and  yet  a  Grovernor  of  old 
Massachusetts  I '  I|  He  did  not  like  to  hear  the  praises  of 
Washington.  One  day  he  dined  with  a  company  in  s 
neighbouring  town.  After  dinner,  when  he  rose  to  depart, 
B  clergyman  attended  him  to  the  hall,  and  offered  to  wait 
upon  him  with  his  cloak,  and  said, '  Sir,  the  country  owes 
so  much  to  Washington  and  you.'  Mr  Adams  snapped 
him  np.  '  Washington  and  me !  Do  not  let  me  hear 
you  say  that  ^ain  I  Sir,  Washington  was  a  dolt.'  It 
was  a  momentary  spasm  of  envy  and  of  wrath,  coming 
from  '  that  weak  humour  that  his  mother,'  or  some  one 

•  Works,  ix  692.  +  Works,  ix.  612. 

t  Works,  vi.  278.  S  Works,  viii.  508. 

II  Cunnbgliam  Correspondence,  p.  21S.  See  hu  admirable  accoont 
of  Hancock,  Works,  x.  259. 
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else,  *gave  him/  At  other  times  lie  did  justice  to  Wash- 
ington^ though  always  a  little  coldly^  for  neither  liked  the 
other.  He  was  often  unjast  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  even 
to  John  Hancock,  whose  faults  were  certainly  offensive, 
though  his  virtues  were  exceedingly  great. 

CSonstitutionally,  Adams  was  a  grumbler.     He  hated 
things  present,  and  longed  for  the  absent  or  the  past. 
Thug,  while  a  schoolmaster  at  Worcester,  he  often  com- 
I^ains  of  his  irksome  task;  but  at  Braintree,  studying 
law,  he  sighs  for  the  mental  activity  which  school-keep- 
ing forced  out  of  him.     His  life  as  a  country  lawyer, 
riding  his  circuit,  pleases  him  no  more.     It  is  a  life  of 
'here  and  there  and  anywhere/  and  will  lead  him  to 
neither  fame,  fortune,  power,  nor  to  the  service  of  his 
friends,  clients,  or  country.*     In  1765,  in  the  Stamp  Act 
times,  the  courts  were  shut.    Adams  writes  in  his  journal, 
'Thirty  years  of  my  life  are  passed  in  preparation  for 
basiness.     I  have  had  poverty  to  struggle  with,  envy  and 
jealousy  and  malice  of  enemies  to  encounter ;  no  friends, 
or  bat  few ;  to  assist  me,  so  that  I  have  groped  in  dark 
obscurity  till  of  late,  and  had  but  just  become  known, 
and  gained  a  small  degree  of  reputation,  when  this  exe- 
crable project  (the  Stamp  Act)  was  set  on  foot  for  my 
rain,  as  well  as  that  of  America  in  general,  and  of  Great 
Britain/     December  18,  1765.t     The  very  next  day  he 
finds  that  Boston  has  chosen  him  for  her  Attorney,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Council  on  this  very  matter  of  closing  the 
Courts !      What  he   thought  was   his  ruin  became  the 
highway  to  fortune  and  to  fame.      By-and-by  he  com- 
plains of  his  public  life,  that  he  has  done  so  much  for  the 
people.     ^I  reap  nothing  but  insult,  ridicule,  and  con- 
tempt for  it,  even  from  many  of  the  people  themselves.' 
'  I  have  stood  by  the  people  much  longer  than  they  would 

♦  Works,  i.  84 ;  ii.  208.  f  Works,  i.  76. 
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etaiid  by  themselves.  But  I  hare  leamea  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience. I  shall  certainly  become  more  retired  and 
cautious.  I  shall  certainly  mind  my  own  farm  and  my 
own  office.'  *  But  here  he  complains  he  is  ont  of  politics. 
'  I  believe  there  is  no  man  in  so  curious  a  situation  as  I 
am.  I  am,  for  what  I  can  see,  quite  left  alone  in  the 
world,'  t 

He  travels  for  his  health  along  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  but  gets  'weary  of  this  idle, 
romantic  jaunt.'  '  I  believe  it  would  have  been  as  well  to 
have  stayed  in  my  own  country,  and  amused  myself  wiUi 
my  farm,  aud  rode  to  Boston  every  day.  I  shall  not 
certainly  take  such  a  ramble  again  merely  for  my  health.' 
'  I  want  to  see  my  wife,  my  children,  my  farm,  my  horse, 
oxen,  cows,  walls,  fences,  workmen,  office,  books,  and 
clerks.  I  want  to  hear  the  news  and  pohtics  of  the  day. 
But  hero  I  am  at  Bissell's,  in  Windsor,  hearing  my  land- 
lord read  a  chapter  in  the  kitchen,  and  go  to  prayers 
with  his  family  in  the  genuine  tone  of  a  Puritan.'  +  Wheu 
in  Congress  he  wants  to  resign.  Ten  days  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  he  writes,  '  When  a  few 
mighty  matters  are  accomplished  here,  I  retreat,  like 
CincinnatuB,  to  my  plough,  and,  like  Sir  William  Temple, 
to  my  garden,  and  farewell  politics  1  I  am  wearied  to 
death.  Some  of  you  younger  folks  must  take  your  trick, 
and  let  me  go  to  sleep.'  (He  is  then  about  forty-one.) 
'  My  children  will  scarcely  thank  me  for  neglecting  their 
education  and  interest  so  long.  They  will  be  worse  o9 
than  ordinary  beggars,  because  I  shall  teach  them,  as  a 
first  principle,  not  to  beg.  Pride  and  want,  though  they 
may  be  accompanied  with  liberty,  or  at  least  may  live 
under  a  free  Constitution,  are  not  a  very  pleasant  mixture 
nor  a  very  desirable  legacy,  yet  this  is  all  that  I  shall 
•  Works,  ii.  260.  +  Works,  ii.  279. 
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leave  them/  *     In  the  grand  letter  which  tells  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  itself^  while  his  own  magnificent 
defence  of  it  is  still  echoing  in  his  ears^  and  composing 
music  at  the  end  of  his  pen^  he  tells  his  wife  he  cannot 
accept  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.     He 
lias  not '  fortune  enough  to  support  my  family^  and  what 
is  of  more  importance,   to  support  the  dignity  of  that 
exalted  station.     It  is  too  high  and  Hfbed  up  for  me,  who 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  retreat,  solitude,  silence, 
and  obscurity.'  t     '  In  private  life  no  one  has  a  right  to 
cenaure  me  for  following  my  own  inclinations  in  retire- 
ment, simplicity,  and  frugality.     In  public  life  every  man 
lias  a  right  to  remark  as  he  pleases.     At  least  he  thinks 
80/   '  I  had  rather  build  stone  walls  on  Penn's  Hill  (part 
of  his  farm),  than  be  the  first  Prince  in  Europe,  or  the 
first  General,  or  the  first  Senator  in  America/     So  he 
wrote  on   the    18th   of  August,    1776.$     When   Vice- 
President,   he  does  not  like  the  office;  it  is  the  most 
insignificant  in  the  world.     '  I  wish  very  heartily  that  a 
change  of  Vice-President  could  be  made  to-morrow.     I 
We  been  too  ill  used  in  the  office  to  be  fond  of  it,  if  I 
Iiad  not  been  introduced  into  it  in  a  manner  that  made 
it  a  disgrace.     I  will  never  serve  in  it  again  upon  such 
terms.  ^  §      President   Jefferson  appointed  John   Quincy 
Adams  Minister  to  Russia.     The  father  was  not  pleased. 
'Aristides  is  banished  because  he  is  too  just.^     '  He  will 
not  leave  an  honester  or  abler  man  behind  him.     He  was 
sent  away,  as  a  dangerous  rival  too  near  the  throne.'  || 
Certainly  these  are  great  vices ;  but  John  Adams  pos- 
sessed such  virtues  that  he  can  afford  to  have  them  told,  and 
subtracted  from  his  real  merit.    He  was  so  perfectly  open 
that  it  is  himself  who  furnishes  all  the  evidence  against 

♦  Works,  ix.  411.  t  Works,  ix.  417. 
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himself.  If  lie  ezagger&tea  the  faults  of  other  men,  he 
treats  his  own  quite  as  serioiiBly.  He  defended  Hancock, 
whom  he  aometimes  abused,  and  said,  '  If  he  had  vanity 
and  caprice,  so  had  I.  And  if  his  vanity  and  caprice  made 
me  sometimes  spatter,  as  yoa  know  they  often  did,  mine, 
I  well  know,  had  often  a  similar  effect  npon  him.  But 
these  little  fiickeringg  of  little  passions  determine  nothiiy 
concerning  essential  characters.'  * 

m.  Adams  was  not  very  rich  in  his  aSectionalnatare; 
the  objects  of  his  love  were  few.  Oat  of  the  family  circle, 
I  think  he  had  no  intimates  or  confidants.  There  were 
no  friendships  between  him  and  the  leading  Patriots  of 
the  Revolution.  His  Diary  represents  him  as  a  man  'in- 
tensely solitary,'  who  confided  little  in  any  one,  and  qoar- 
relled  often  with  many.  He  liked  the  Lees  of  Virginia; 
liked  Ralph  Izard, — a  quite  miworthy  man ;  but  made 
friendships  with  none  of  them,  not  even  with  Washing- 
ton, Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  other  famons 
chiefs  of  the  Revolution.  But  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  a  friendship  quite  beautiful  sprang  up  with  Jeffer- 
son, his  old  rival  and  former  foe.  The  letters  which 
passed  between  them  are  an  honour  to  both  of  them, 
and  form  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  in  the  later  lives 
of  these  two  great  men.  The  rage  of  ambition  is  all 
over,  and  a  tone  of  friendship  enlivens  the  themes  of 
the  letters  which  occasionally  passed  between  them,  and 
in  which  both  much  delighted.  His  correspondence 
with  Mr  Vau  der  Kemp,  a  learned  and  scholarly  Dntch- 
man,  whom  the  French  Revolution  drove  to  America, 
shows  his  affection  in  its  most  pleasing  light.  He  was  a 
charitable  man,  and  did  his  alms  in  secret.  While  Pre- 
sident, in  a  time  of  great  distress,  he  subscribed  five  hon- 

•  Works,  I.  259. 
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dred  dollars  for  the  poor  at  Philadelphia ;  but  he  did  it  in 
piivate,  and  kept  his  name  out  of  sight.  He  was  lenient 
towards  offenders.  Thus,  against  the  vehement  advice  of 
Wfl  Cabinet,  he  pardoned  Mr  Fries,  condemned  for  trea- 
son. The  leading  Federalists  hated  him  for  this  act  of 
ri^teous  clemency,*  But  he  sometimes  writes  truculent 
letters  about  men  who  used  what  he  called  seditious  Ian- 
guage.f  He  was  violent  in  his  hasty  speech,  never  cruel 
in  Iiis  deliberate  acts. 

17.    Mr  Adams  had  strong  religious  emotions — re- 
verence for  God,  conscientious  desire  to  keep  his  natural 
Iaws,  a  deep  remorse  when  he  violated  the  integrity  of 
liis  own  conscience,  and  a  devout,  unfailing  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  is  alike  the  protection  of  Nations 
find  of  individual  men.    He,  by  his  nature,  inclined  to  the 
Ministerial  profession ;  and  but  for  the  bigotry  of  that 
age,  and  for  his  own  spontaneous  enlightenment,  would 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  that  class 
^hich  has  enrolled  so  much  of  the  talent  and  virtue  of 
New  England,  and  made  so  profound  a  mark  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.     All  his  life  long  Mr  Adams  had  a 
profound  religious  sense.     Though  hating  formality,  he 
W'as  yet  an  ecclesiastical  man  as  well  as  a  religious  man. 
But  he  hated  Hypocrisy,  hated  Bigotry,  hated  Intolerance. 
Sot  a  word  of  cant  deforms  his  writings.    In  his  early  life 
he  learned  to  hate  Calvinism.     That  hatred  continued  all 
his  days.     He  was  an  Arminian  at  twenty.    He  read  Bol- 
ingbroke,  Morgan,  and  other  free-thinking  writers,  in  his 
youth.      Their   influence   is   obvious.      They   helped   to 
emancipate  him  from  the  thraldom  of  New  England  Theo- 
logy.    But  they  did  not  weaken  his  religious  sense,  nor 
impair  his  virtue.     When  an  old  man,  he  read  the  great 

•  Works,  ix.  57.  t  Works,  ix.  13,  et  seq. ;  ix.  582—584. 
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Freuct  writers  on  religioas  matters,  not  withoot  enlight- 
enment  and  profit;  bnt  he  did  not  show  that  aadacions 
immorality  which  dehghted  to  pull  down,  with  mockeiy, 
the  Sacred  Instruction  which  they  neither  coald  nor  would 
replace,  nor  even  attempt  to  supply.  His  theological 
opinions  seem  to  hare  been  much  like  those  of  Franklin, 
though  in  his  case  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
genial  infiucnce. 

In  framing  the  Constitution  of  Massachnsetts,  in  1779, 
he  wished  religion  *  to  be  lefl  firee.  All  sects.  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  were  to  be  equal  before  the  Law,  and 
alike  eligible  to  all  offices.  He  could  not  carry  that  point. 
He  laboured  for  the  same  end  in  the  Conyention  which 
revised  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  1820;  but 
still  without  success.  In  respect  to  religious  toleration 
in  1779,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Convention  which 
Bat  forty  years  later,  and  indeed  he  was  far  in  advance  oi 
the  Courts  of  Massachusetts  of  this  present  day.  He  in- 
troduced a  remarkable  section  into  that  Constitution  for 
the  encouragement  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Morals.t 
He  had  a  lively  indignation  against  'that  system  of  holy 
lies  and  pious  frauds  that  has  raged  and  triumphed  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,'  He  detested  the  cruelties  practised 
in  the  name  of  religion.  '  Remember  the  Index  Expur- 
gatorius,  the  Inquisition,  the  stake,  the  axe,  the  halter, 
and  the  guillotine,  and  oh,  horrible,  the  rack  I  '  J  He 
writes  to  Jefferson,  in  1817,  '  Twenty  times  in  the  course 
of  my  late  reading  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  "  This  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  if  there 
were  no  religion  in  it  I  "  But  in  this  exclamation  I  should 
.  have  been  as  fanatical  as  Bryant  or  Cleverly.  "Without 
religion,  this  world  would  be  something  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  in  pohte  company, — I  mean  Hell.    So  far  from 

•  Works,  L  627  i  17.331. 
■\  Worts,  iv.  259 ;  C.  F.  Adams's  note.  X  Works,  vi.  479. 
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beliering  in  the  total  and  universal  depravity  of  human 
nature,  I  believe  there  is  no  individual  totally  depraved. 
The  most  abandoned  scoundrel  that  ever  existed  never 
yet  whoUy  extinguished  his  conscience ;  and  while  con- 
science remains^  there  is  some  rehgion.  Popes,  Jesuits, 
Sorbonnists^  and  Inquisitors  have  some  conscience  and 
some  religion.  Fears  and  terrors  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced a  universal  credulity.  .  .  .  But  fears  of  pain  and 
death  here  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  unconquerable  as 
fears  of  what  is  to  come  hereafter.*  *  He  sympathized 
^th  all  sects  in  their  desire  for  Piety  and  Morality,  and 
thought  Jefferson  as  '  good  a  Christian  as  Priestley  and 
Lindsay,  who  had  called  Jefferson  an  unbeliever.'  t  '  The 
linman  understanding  is  a  Revelation  from  its  Maker, 
which  can  never  be  disputed  or  doubted.'  ^  No  prophecies, 
no  miracles  are  necessary  to  prove  this  celestial  communi- 
cation/ J  He  scorns  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation. 
'I believe  no  such  things.  My  adoration  of  the  Author 
of  the  Universe  is  too  profound  and  too  sincere.  The  love 
of  God  and  of  his  creation — delight,  joy,  triumph,  exulta- 
.  tion  in  my  own  existence, — though  but  an  atom,  a  7>?oZt'- 
cule  organique,  in  the  universe, — these  are  my  religion.' 

'Howl,  snarl,  bite,  ye  Calvinistic,  ye  Athanasian 
divines,  if  you  will.  Ye  will  say  I  am  no  Christian.  I 
say  ye  are  no  Christians,  and  there  the  account  is  bal- 
anced. Yet  I  believe  all  the  honest  men  among  you  are 
Christians  in  my  sense  of  the  word.'  §  He  finds  Chris- 
tianity before  Christ,  Christian  piety  in  the  sacred  writers 
before  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  *does  not  believe  in 
demoniacal  possessions ;  even  if  the  Evangelists  believed 
it,  he  does  not.^  || 

Of  course  the  charge  of  Infidelity  was  brought  against 
him,  as  against  all  thoughtful  and  outspoken  men,  who 

♦  Works,  X.  254.    f  Works,  x.  56,  57.    {  Works,  x.  66. 
§  Works,  x.  67.  II  Works,  x.  92. 
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seek  to  nnderstand  the  causes  of  things,  and  to  tram 
fear  beneath  their  feet. 

I  find  hia  lack  of  religion  in  hia  bad  temper,  in  en 
jealousy,  hate,  wrath ;  but  not  in  hisdiabelief  ofmaligm 
devils  and  eternal  hell.  The  proof  of  his  real  religio 
find  in  his  Veracity,  his  Juatice,  Philanthropy,  and  in  t 
Integrity  which,  I  think,  never  failed  him. 

Mr  Adams's  personal  appearance  was  not  impoaing 
dignified.  He  was  leas  than  the  average  height  of  ^ 
England  men,  though  with  mnch  more  than  an  averagi 
weight  and  width.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  stent,  corpulent  ni 
Hia  head  was  lai^o,  wide  at  the  base,  nearly  round, ' 
not  high.  His  forehead  was  full  and  ample,  though 
for  ita  width ;  the  mouth  well  cut,  the  nose  sufficiet 
massive.  The  general  appearance  of  the  face  indica 
power  and  repose,  not  that  terrible  vehemence  of  wn 
fnl  emotions  with  which  it  was  sometimes  animated. 
bust  and  features  seem  to  afford  a  good  likeness  of 

Mr  Adams  wrote  much,  but  he  only  wrote  bo 
designed  to  meet  the  need  of  the  hour.  Hia  moat 
portant  writings  are :  a  Diacoarae  on  the  Canon  ; 
Feudal  Law,  1765;  the  State  papers  in  the  qua 
between  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  and  Gover 
Hutchinson;  the  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the  Ameri 
Colonies,  I??*;  hia  Plans  of  Government  of  the 
dependent  States,  1776;  the  Constitution  of  Mat 
cbusetts,  1 779 ;  the  Defence  of  the  American  Constitnti 
1786;  and  the  papers  on  Davila,  written  while  he  ' 
Vice-President,  and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  ne 
papers.  These  were  applications  of  his  political  prij 
plea  to  the  actual  aflairs  of  America.  In  all  these 
style  is  poor,  inelegant,  and  yet  artificial.  He  is  ot 
inaccurate   in   his    statement   of   facts,   and   aometii 
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liasty  in  Ids  generalizations.  His  first  address  as  Presi- 
dent contains  a  sentence  which  I  think  was  then  the 
longest  in  what  is  known  of  the  English  language.  It 
once  has  been  but  once  surpassed^  and  that  by  another 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  who  is  yet  more  distinguished 
tlian  Mr  Adams  for  literary  culture. 

His  letters  are  the  most  pleasing  part  of  his  works, 
ike  only  part  now  readable.     Here  the  best  are  found  in 
the  beautiful  correspondence  with  JeflFerson,  full  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  and  above  all,  enriched  with  a  gentleness 
and  affection  that  you  vainly  seek  in  so  many  other  works 
of  the  great  man.     But  the  most  charming  of  all  his 
numy  writings  are  the  letters  to  his  wife.     I  think  more 
than  three  hundred  of  them  have  been  printed,  and  I 
know  not  where  in  the  English  language  to  find  so  de- 
lightM  a  collection.    He  had  but  one  confidant,  his  wife ; 
but  one  intimate  friend,  the  mother  of  his  children.     To 
her  he  told  all — his  loves  and  his  hates,  his  anger  and 
hia  gratitude,  his  hopes  and  his  fears.     She  was  able  to 
comprehend  his  great  mind,  to  sympathize  in  all  his  ex- 
cellence.    Her  judgment  seems  to  have  been  as  sound  as 
his  own.     If  not  original  like  his,  like  Washington's  it 
Was  cool,  critical,  and  accurate.     She  poured  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  his  life,  and  called  him  to  behold  the 
heavenly  bow  of  beauty  and  of  hope  in  the  cloud  which 
brooded  over  them.     The  cloud  dropped  down,  and  the 
Bunshine  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  storm. 

He  was  not  what  is  now  called  an  eloquent  man.  He 
lad  no  oratorical  tricks,  no  stops  for  applause,  no  poetic 
images,  nothing  of  what  the  editors  and  reporters  and 
Half-educated  ministers  name  ^fine  writing,'  and  what 
school-girls  call  ^perfectly  splendid.'  But  everywhere 
strong  sense,  mastery  of  his  matter,  philosophic  know- 
ledge of  causes,  vehemence  of  emotion,  and  condensed 
richness  of  thought.     The  form  is  often  faulty  and  mis- 
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sliapen,  bat  the  substance  Htrong  and  aonnd.  He  movec 
other  persona,  for  he  was  moved  himself,  and  the  grea 
natural  force  which  stirred  him  he  bronght  to  bear  oi 
other  men.  So  he  was  always  powerful  as  a  speaker  anc 
writer.  Yet,  July  2,  1776,  I  think  men  dii  not  say 
'  What  a  fine  speech  John  Adams  made  I '  bat  only 
'  Down  with  the  Kingly  Government.'  He  abounded  ii 
Eptpyfia,  which  Demosthenes  said  was  the  Srst,  second 
and  third  requisite  in  oratory.  Scarce  any  specimens  of  hi: 
speeches  are  left;  only  the  fame  of  their  power  sorvires 
You  often  find  profound  thought  in  his  writings.*  Hi 
American  writer  upon  Politics  more  abounds  in  it. 

He  had  not  much  confidence  in  the  people,  no  instinc 
of  Democracy.  He  leaned  to  aristocratic  forma  o 
Government.  So,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  o 
Massachusetts,  he  would  give  the  Governor  an  absolut) 
negative  to  all  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  empowe: 
him  to  appoint  all  the  officers  in  the  Militia,  the  Generals 
Colonels,  Majors,  Captains,  and  so  on  down  to  tfa< 
Serjeants  and  Corporals, f 

He  insisted  on  four  things  in  his  Plan  of  Government 
(1.)  A  separation  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  execntivt 
Powers,  (2,)  The  Legislature  must  have  two  bodies,  t 
House  and  a  Senate,  (3.)  ITie  Judiciary  must  be  ap- 
pointed during  good  behaviour.  (4,)  The  Executive 
must  be  single;  one  man,  not  a  council  of  men.  It  was 
a  wise  man  who  devised  such  a  scheme  in  1776,  He  waa 
often  accused  of  favouring  Monarchy,  and  wishing  to 
establish  in  America  a  King  and  a   House  of  Lords, 

*  Works,  ir.  316.  He  ftrgaed  that  it  was  impossible  for  humu 
wisdom  to  forni  a  plan  of  government  that  should  suit  all  future  emeig- 
eneies,  and  that,  therefore,  periodical  revisions  were  requisite. 

t  Works,  iv.  186,  S31,  249,  250,  238.  See  his  respect  for  birth, 
vi.  602.  But  see,  in  this  connection,  ix.  571  i  also,  ii.  376,  651,  557, 
571,  590. 
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The  charge  is  utterly  false.  I  think  JeflTerson  is  not 
blameless  for  his  representation  of  Adamses  opinions.  He 
foresaw  the  greatness  of  America,  and  in  1786  said,  *  We 
are  now  employed  in  making  establishments  which  will 
affect  the  happiness  of  a  hundred  miUions  of  inhabitants 
at  a  time,  in  a  period  not  very  distant.'  *  He  wrote  a 
Wk  on  all  the  liberal  Governments  of  the  world,  to 
show  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  He  dared  tell  the 
&nlt8  of  our  own  Institutions.f  Who  ventures  on  that 
now?   Even  then  he  was,  for  doing  so,  much  abused. 

In  1780  Dr  Franklin  wrote  from  France  home  to  his 
Goyemment,  that '  Adams  means  well  for  his  country,  is 
always  an  honest  man,  often  a  wise  one,  sometimes,  and 
in  some  things,  is  absolutely  out  of  his   senses ; '  J  and 
adds  also,  ^  I  know  that  by  telling  it  I  hazard  a  mortal 
enmity/     The  criticism  was  just,  and  also  the  forecast  of 
its  consequence.     But  weigh  the  man  in  an  even  balance. 
His  faults   were   chiefly   of   ill-temper   and  haste;    his 
virtues — Patriotism,   Truthfulness,   Moral    Courage,   In- 
tegrity— ^have  seldom  been  surpassed,  nay,  rarely  equalled, 
in  pubUc  men.      He  had  no  prejudice  against  any  section 
of  the  country.     Here  he  was  superior  to  both  Jefferson 
and  Washington,  who  ever  denied  justice  to  New  Eng- 
land.    He  was  an  intense  Patriot,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  his  dearest  personal  wishes  for  the  good  of  his 
country.     In  his  later  days  some  distinguished  foreigners 
came  to  visit  him  at  Quincy.     He  met  them  by  appoint- 
ment, and  sat  in  a  great  chair  in  the  shade  close  by  his 
house.     '  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight  did  you  think  you 
fihoold  succeed  ? '  asked  one  of  the  visitors.     *  Yes,'  said 
the  old  man ;  '  I  never  doubted  that  the  country  would 

•  Works,  iv.  587.    Cunningham  Correspondence, 
t  Works,  iv.  276,  399 ;  also  x.  268.    Cunningham  Letters,  lix.  p. 
195. 

{  Diplomatic  Corres.  of  Revolution,  iv.  139. 
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BHcceed,  bnt  I  expected  nothing  but  certain  min  fc 
myself.' 

The  hate  against  him  has  not  died  away.  Still,  fc 
old  Federalist  and  for  old  Democratic  families,  detractio 
is  busy  at  its  work.  Bat  after  all  jnst  deduction  is  mad 
from  his  conduct,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  no  man  ht 
had  so  wido,  so  deep,  and  so  lasting  an  inSuence  on  tl 
great  consfnictive  work  of  framing  the  best  Institutioi 
of  America.  And  tho  judgment  of  posterity  will  be,  thi 
he  was  a  bravo  man,  deep-sighted,  conscientious,  patriotii 
and  possessed  of  Integrity  which  nothing  ever  shook,  bi 
which  stood  firm  as  the  granite  of  his  Qaincy  Hill 
While  American  Institutions  continue,  the  People  wi 
honour  Itrave,  honest  old  John  Adams,  who  never  fails 
his  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  and  who,  in  hia  life< 
more  than  ninety  years,  though  both  passionate  an 
ambitious,  wronged  no  man  nor  any  woman  I 
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Ifiw  Enqlani)  was  settled  by  real  Colonists ;  men  full 
^^  ideas  which  were  far  in  advance  of  their  times.     These 
laeas  could  not  be  carried  out  in  England,  and  therefore 
ttey  emigrated  to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  '  New 
Poland/     Here  Democratic  Institutions  at  once  sprung 
^P  among  them.     Their  antecedents  and  their  principles 
^uld  hot  have  produced  any  different  growth.     The  dis- 
^ction  between  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant, 
Soon  became  the  chief  differences  in  their  social  scale. 
There  was  but  one  sort  of  men,  though  many  conditions. 
The  Government  was  by  the  people,  and  it  favoured  the 
istribution   of   wealth,  not   its  accumulation  in  special 
families.     Education  was  open  to  all,  at  the  public  cost. 
The  form  of  Religion  was  Congregational.     The  Congre- 
gational Church  had  more  individual  members  than  any 
Cliristian  sect.     The  theology  was  Calvinistic,  and  that 
always  stimulates  men  to  metaphysical  speculation  and  to 
liberal  study. 

In  Virginia,  it  was  quite  different.  Religion  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  settlement.  Partly,  the  emigrants 
were  younger  sons  of  younger  brothers,  descendants  from 
wealthy  houses,  who  either  had  some  moderate  property, 
or  had  got  manorial  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown ; 
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partly,  they  were  the  servants  and  vassals  of  tliese  nomi* 
nal  lords  of  Manors,  and  partly,  they  were  the  scoorings 
of  the  British  jails.  They  brought  no  snperior  Ideaa  along 
with  them.  They  did  not  found  democratic  institutions ; 
for  aQ  their  care  was  to  keep  their  institntions  aristocratic. 
The  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  it  fa- 
voured the  entailment  of  property  on  a  few,  not  ite  dis- 
tribution among  many.  It  kept  up  the  division  of  Castes, 
so  that  thore  should  be  as  many  sorts  of  men  as  there 
were  conditions  of  society.  Social  distinction  was  found- 
ed on  the  acknowledged  differences  in  birth,  property, 
and  powerful  connection,  and  to  appearance  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  knowledge,  virtue,  or  true  nobility  of 
character.  No  pains  were  takeu  to  provide  for  public 
education. 

The  Printing  Press  had  come  early  to  New  England, 
where  it  had  printed  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Indian  language,  and  had  published  two  editions 
of  it  long  before  Virginia  had  produced  a  printed  line. 

The  form  of  Beligion  in  Virginia  was  Episcopal. 
None  other  was  tolerated.  It  encouraged  neither  meta- 
physical thought  nor  biblical  study.  This  tended  to  re- 
press  individuality  of  religion. 

In  New  England  wealth  was  diffused ;  education, 
political  power,  all  were  diffused  widely.  In  1764,  James 
Otis  said,  'The  Colonists  are  men;  the  Colonists  are 
therefore  free  bom ;  for,  by  the  law  of  Nature,  all  men 
are  free  bom,  white  or  black.  No  good  reason  can  be 
given  for  enslaving  them  of  any  colour.  Is  it  right  to 
enslave  a  man  because  his  colour  is  black,  or  hia  hair 
short  and  curled  like  wool,  instead  of  Christian  hair  f 
Can  any  logical  inference  or  form  of  slavery  be  drawn 
from  a  flat  nose,  or  a  long  or  short  face  ?  The  riches  of 
the  West  Indies,  or  the  luxury  of  the  metropolis,  shoald 
not  have   weight   to   swerve  the  balance  of  Truth  and 
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Jastice.     Liberty  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  cannot  be  anni- 
iiilated/ 

In  a  word,  in  Virginia  everything  was  condensed  upon 
a  few,  while  in  New  England  all  was  thoroughly  Demo- 
cratic. Still  it  might  be  seen,  that  in  Virginia,  while  her 
Institations  were  framed,  and  intended  to  be  thoroughly 
Aristocratic,  yet  in  spite  of  them  the  excellent  men  in 
that  new  country  could  not  be  kept  down.  They 
would  rise,  and  by  the  natural  high  pressure  of  their 
qualities  they  would,  like  water,  seek  their  natural  level, 
because  a  downward  tendency  is  impossible  to  Human 
Nature.  And  so,  too,  in  New  England,  it  happened  that, 
although  all  her  Institutions  had  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning,  most  eminently  Liberal  and  Popular,  yet  many 
things  there  hindered  the  immediate  and  free  develop- 
ment of  the  People. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in  Virginia  there 
were  three  classes  of  free  white  men. 

First.  The  great  proprietors,  who  owned  large  tracts 
of  land.  These  were  the  '  First  Families '  of  Virginia, 
who,  though  dwelling  in  'abodes  comparatively  mean,' 
affected  to  live  in  the  style  of  British  Nobles.  They  had 
rude  wealth,  land,  cattle,  fine  horses,  slaves,  white  serv- 
ants, '  bought  for  a  time,'  and  abundance  of  maize,  wheat, 
and  especiaUy  of  tobacco— -the  great  article  of  export. 

Second.  The  small  proprietors,  men  with  moderate 
landed  estates,  cultivated  under  their  own  eye.  Some  of 
these  became  rich  men,  but  never  acquired  that  social 
rank  to  which  the  first  were  bom.  Yet  the  primal  vigour 
of  this  population,  its  ready  talent,  and  all  its  instinct  of 
progress,  lay  in  this  second  class,  whence  have  arisen,  I 
think,  all  the  distinguished  men  of  Virginia. 

Third.  Below  these  was  the  class  of  poor  whites,  in- 
dispensable to  such  a  scheme  of  society.  These  were 
labourers,  without  landed  property  more  than  a  patch  of 
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ground,  and  a.  little  hovel,  which  added  the  deformity  o^ 
a  low  Humanity  to  the  original  beauty  of  Nature.  These 
men  had  no  literary  or  scientific  education,  and  could  ob- 
tain none. 

Underneath  all  were  the  negro  slaves,  who  gave  » 
peculiar  character  to  the  entire  colony,  affecting  its  in- 
dustry, its  thought,  and  its  morals. 

In  the  second  class,  of  small  proprietors,  was  bom 
Peter  Jefferson,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1708,  at  Oa- 
homes,  on  James  River,  in  Chesterfield  County.  The 
family  had  come  from  Wales.  Peter  seems  to  have  in- 
herited no  property;  the  Jefferson  family,  I  think,  was 
poorer  than  the  average  of  the  class,  just  above  the  poor 
whites.  Peter  had  no  education  in  early  life,  but  was 
able-minded  as  well  as  able-bodied,  with  a  thought^ 
turn.  He  became  a  surveyor  of  land,  mainly  self-taught, 
I  fancy.  He  got  a  httle  property  together,  and  in  1735 
'  patented '  one  thousand  acres  of  land ;  that  is,  had  it 
granted  him  by  tbo  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 
He  bought  four  hundred  acres  more,  the  consideration 
paid  being  'Henry  Weatherboume's  biggest  bowl  of 
arrack  punch'  I  He  made  a  little  clearing  in  the  primeval 
forest,  and  began  his  career  as  a  planter.  In  1738  he 
married  Jane  Aandolph,  she  being  in  her  twentieth,  he 
in  his  thirtieth  year.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Isham 
Randolph,  a  wealthy  man,  who  lived  in  rough  splendour, 
and  had  great  pretensions  to  family  dignity,  well  edu- 
cated for  a  man  of  that  time ;  he  was,  moreover,  intelli- 
gent and  generous.  Peter  took  his  wife,  delicately  bred 
as  she  had  been,  to  his  rough  farm,  which  he  called 
Shadwell.  Here  he  planted  his  family  tree,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  prosperous  man.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  in  connection  with  Professor  Fiy,  to" 
make  a  map  of  Virginia,  The  work  was  done  well  for 
the  time.     He  was  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Peace,, 
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and  appointed  Colonel^  and  afterwards  elected  member  of 
tie  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  He 
died  August  17,  1757. 

At  Shadwell,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1743,  his  first  son 
and  third  child  was  bom,  and  christened  Thomas.  His 
lineage  was  humble,  as  Virginians  count  genealogy ;  his 
destination  was  not  humble,  as  Virginians  history  may 
certify.  After  the  great  men  I  have  before  sketched, 
none  has  had  so  much  influence  on  the  destiny  of  America. 
Let  us  look  this  boy  carefully  in  the  face,  and  consider 
lus  deeds  throughout  all  periods  of  his  life,  the  character 
therein  developed,  and  the  extraordinary  eminence  he 
thereby  acquired. 

I.  Look  at  his  boyhood  and  youth.     1743 — 1764. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  was  sent  to  a  common  school  at 
Tuckahoe,  where  the  family  moved  when  he  was  two 
years  old.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  studies  under  the 
Rev.  Mr  Douglass,  a  Scotchman,  a  scholar,  and  an  Epis- 
copal Minister  at  Shadwell.  With  him  the  boy  begins 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  lived  with  the  Minister, 
and  found  good  instruction  and  mouldy  pies.  At  fourteen 
he  goes  to  Rev.  Mr  Maury^s  school,  fourteen  miles  off", 
at  Peter's  Mountain.  Mr  Maury,  also  a  Scotchman,  was 
a  good  scholar  and  a  good  teacher.  In  his  spare  time 
Thomas  hunts  on  Peter's  Mountain,  and  acquires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals  and  the  plants,  and 
some  general  knowledge  of  Natural  History.  These  two 
gentlemen  Kept  schools  at  their  parsonages.  When 
company  came  the  schools  broke  up,  and  thus  Thomas  got 
less  Latin  and  more  hunting.  The  pay  for  his  board  and 
instruction  was  sixteen  pounds  a  year  at  the  one  place, 
and  twenty  pounds  at  the  other.  He  was  a  bright  boy, 
courteous  and  quick. 

In  1760,  aged  seventeen,  he   entered  William   and 
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Mary'a  College,  at  Williamsburgj  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  a  town  of  fifteen  hnndred  or  two  thonsaad  in- 
habitantB.  Here  he  found  another  Scotchman,  Professor 
Small,  a  good  scholar,  who  still  further  helped  and 
stimulated  the  intelligent  youth.  JeETerson  was  a  friend 
of  Dv  Small,  and  was  devoted  to  study,  oflen  working 
fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  Greek  and  Latin  langnages, 
and  the  mathematics,  were  his  favourite  pursuits.  Meta- 
physics and  ethics  he  greatly  disliked.  He  did  not 
incline  to  works  of  fiction,  commonly  bo  attractive  to 
young  minds.  He  was  highly  moral,  it  is  said,  but  fond  of 
horses,  which  fondness  continued  all  his  life.  He  was  also 
inclined  to  music,  andleamed  to  play  skilfully  on  theviolin. 
Thus  he  did  not  foi^et  his  sport  in  hia  toil.  He  staid 
at  college  but  two  years,  and  then,  at  nineteen,  at  the 
same  place,  began  the  study  of  Law  with  Mr  George 
Wythe,  thought  to  be  a  profound  lawyer  at  that  time. 
He  continued  this  preparation  for  his  profession  five 
years,  often  studying  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
He  had  a  natural  fondness  for  profound  investigation, 
yet  he  found  Coke  'a  dull  old  scoundrel.'  ..He  learned 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  Languages, 
and,  it  seems,  read  many  books  very  indirectly  connected 
with  his  profession.  Here  he  became  intimato  with  Mr 
Fauquier,  the  royal  Governor  of  Virginia,  a  distinguished 
man,  with  quite  elegant  manners.  Living  familiarly  in  - 
the  best  society  of  the  Provincial  capital,  it  was  here  and 
at  this  period  that  Jefferson  acquired  the  easy  carriage, 
gentlemanly  deportment,  and  courteous  manners  which 
distinguished  him  all  his  life,  and  which  greatly  helped 
his  success.  Governor  Fauquier  was  a  gambler,  and 
contaminated  the  Province  with  this  vice.  Jefferson  kept 
clear  fi-om  this  detestable  wickedness,  shunning  and 
hating  it  all  his  life.  Fanqnier  was  also  a  Freethinker  in 
religion,  and  the  effect  was  visible  on  the  young  man. 
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He  fell  in  love  at  this  early  period^  like  other  young 
men^  and^  like  them^  wrote  silly  letters^  sach  as  are  still 
penned.  Indeed^  all  his  letters  of  this  period  are  rather 
friTolous.  He  talks  about  '  Becca '  and  '  Sukey/  '  Judy ' 
and  ^  Belinda^'  finding  those  names  more  attractive  than 
that '  doll  old  scoundrel^'  Lord  Coke.  '  How  did  Nancy 
look  at  you  when  you  danced  with  her  at  SouthalPs  ? ' 

'Handsome  in  his  old  age,  in  his  youth  Jefferson  was 
no  beauty.  Then  he  was  tall^  thin^  and  raw-boned ;  had 
red  hair,  a  freckled  face,  and  pointed  features ;  ^  but  his 
&oe  was  intelligent  and  kindly,  he  talked  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  in  spite  of  exterior  disadvantages,  was  a 
iiavonrite  with  all  the  young  women.* 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  1767,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar.  Thus  far  his  life  had  been  an  easy 
one,  and  singularly  prosperous.  How  different  from  the 
youth  of  Franklin,  or  of  Washington,  or  of  Adams  !  He 
kept  himself  free  from  the  common  vices  of  Virginia 
young  men,  such  as  gaming,  drunkenness,  debauchery ; 
he  never  swore  or  used  tobacco.  His  letters  begin  in 
his  twentieth  year,  and,  though  somewhat  frivolous,  are 
written  in  a  natural  style  at  once  easy  and  elegant.  Here 
was  a  dawn  to  promise  the  great  man. 

II.     1764 — 1768.    A  Lawyer  and  Politician,  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Nation,  Jefferson  had 
his  office  at  Williamsburg,  the   capital  of  that   colony. 
It  seems  he  '  had  little  taste  for  the  technicalities   and 
chicanery  of  that  profession,'  and  never  thought  very 
highly  of  lawyers  as  a  class.     ^  Their  business  is  to  talk,' 
said  he.    For  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  followed  this  pro- 
fession he  gradually  rose  to  some  eminence.  Bjs  style  was 
clear,  but  his  voice  poor  and  feeble,  and,  after  speaking 

♦  Tucker,  i.  23. 
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a  few  motneuts,  it  'would  sink  in  his  throat.'  He  wa,i 
not  meant  for  a  speaker.  Tot,  it  appears,  he  had  a  cod 
siderable  business  for  a  young  man.  I  find  him  employee 
in  about  five  hundred  causes  previous  to  the  year  1771 
and  in  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  canses  in  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years,  when  he  finally  gave  up  business. 
His  total  fees  of  1771  were  about  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  year;  and  that,  probably,  shows  the  average  of 
his  professional  receipts. 

In  1772,  January  1,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  hia 
age,  Mr  Jefferson  married  Mrs  Martha  Skelton,  the 
childless  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  and  the  daughter  of 
John  WayleB.  She  is  said  to  have  been  handsome  and 
accomplished,  and  she  certainly  was  rich,  Jefierson  then 
owned  one  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  and  forty 
or  fifty  slaves,  bringing  him  an  income  of  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Mr  Skelton's  widow  brought  him  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
slaves,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  father. 

Such  was  the  marriage  portion  of  the  great  Demo- 
crat.* The  marriage  was  happy,  and  both  parties  seem 
to  have  been  greatly  fond  of  each  other.  Many  tendei 
little  passages  occur  in  his  life  showing  how  deep  was  thelt 
mutual  affection.  There  is  no  more  talk  about '  Becca' 
and  '  Sukey '  iu  the  letters. 

In  1769,  three  years  before  his  marriage,  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  he  had  been  chosen  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  Albemarle  County.  He  was  on 
the  side  of  America,  and  against  the  oppressive  measure! 
of  George  III.  Stitl  more,  in  favour  of  Liberty,  ho  urge^ 
the  Legislature  to  allow  individuals  to  emancipate  theii 
slaves.  Ho ;  it  could  not  be  granted.  Not  until  178S 
could  he  persuade  that  body  to  allow  maouniiBsion  ii 

•  KandaU,  i.  63—65. 
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Viiginia.*  In  1774  the  Governor  dissolved  the  House. 
8ome  of  the  most  patriotic  men  met  in  a  tavern  to  con- 
sider the  matter.     Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  them. 

Li  May,  1774,  there  was  a  People^s  Convention  in 
Yirgima,  the  first  ever  held  there  without  express  form 
of  law.  This  Convention  was  to  choose  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia,  in  September.  Jefferson  did  not  attend  the 
Convention,  being  prevented  by  illness ;  but  he  drew  up 
a  form  of  instructions  for  the  delegates  to  Congress,  that 
it  might  be  offered  to  the  Convention,  and  adopted 
therein.  This  was  a  very  remarkable  paper,  and  revo- 
lutionary enough  for  New  England.  His  draft  was  not 
adopted;  but  it  was  read,  and  afterwards  printed  as  ^  A 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America/  The 
leap  was  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 
The  ^  instructions '  declared  that  the  king  ^  has  no  right 
to  land  a  single  armed  man  on  our  shores.^  '  The  God 
who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time.^  t 

On  May  17,  1775,  he  was  chosen  member  of  Con- 
gress, to  supply  the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph.  He  took 
his  seat,  June  21,  1775,  rather  an  obscure  man  then,  with 
only  a  Virginia  reputation.  He  had  no  national  fame 
save  what  the  'Summary  View'  of  1774  had  given  him. 
He  was  a  silent  member,  but  John  Adams  calls  him 
'powerful,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive.' 

Hia  most  important  services  in  Congress  were, — (1)  his 
draft  of  an  address  on  the  '  Causes  of  taking  up  arms 
against  England;' J  (2)  the  answer  which  he  wrote  to 
Lord  North's  '  Conciliatory  proposition ; '  and  (3)  his 
report  of  the  far-famed  '  Dbclae^tion  op  Independence,' 

*  Taoker,  L  43 ;  also  Randall,  L  68. 
f  Tucker,  i.  60,  61. 

{  This  address  was  not  adopted,  bat  shared  the  fate  of  his  draft  of 
*  instructions  *  in  the  Virginia  Conyention. 
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to  me  the  moBt  remarkable  aad  mportaat  State  paper  in 
the  world.  Some  of  his  descendants  in  Boston,  I  am 
told,  BtitI  keep  tho  little  desk  he  wrote  it  npon.  I  hope 
the  spirit  of  Democracy,  which  is  freedom  to  all  men, 
still  animates  and  inspires  all  who  write  or  look  thereon. 

In  1776,  September  1,  Jefferson  returned  from  Con- 
gress, and  devoted  himself  to  reconstructing  the  Consti- 
tation  of  his  native  State.  He  drafted  a  sketch  or  outline 
of  a  Constitution,  which  was  not  accepted,  and  is  now 
lost ;  but  he  wrote  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted.  This  came  from  the  same  inspiration 
which  bad  animated  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  took  hia  scat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
October  7,  ]  77G,  and  there  began  the  other  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  thorough  Reformation  of  the  State  Institu- 
tions. 

1.  He  proposed  to  abolish  all  entails  of  landed  estates. 
The  actual  possessors  of  eatailed  estates  might  dispose  of 
them  like  other  property.  This  was  a  Revolution.  Jef- 
ferson laid  the  democratic  axo  at  the  root  of  that  evil  tree 
which  poisoned  tho  people.  You  may  guess  at  the  oppos- 
ition to  the  measure,  and  the  wrath  against  its  author. 
But  it  prevailed.  Males  and  the  first-born  were  to  h&ve 
no  special  privilege.  Primogeniture  was  done  away  with. 
All  the  children  might  share  alike  in  the  inheritance  of 
their  father's  land  and  goods. 

2.  He  advised  that  foreigners  should  be  allowed  to 
become  naturalized,  and  to  attain  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. 

3.  He  recommended  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  three 
important  matters. 

The  penal  laws  must  be  mitigated.     The  penalty  of 
death  ought  to  be  Umited  to  murder  and  treason.     There 
should  be  no  imprisonment  for  honest  debt. 
^^      There  must  be  complete  rehgious  freedom.     No  one 
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shonld  be  forced  to  pay  for  opinions  which  he  disliked,  or 
for  the  support  of  any  form  of  religion  against  his  will. 
The  church  mnst  rest  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people.  The  law  may  judge  no  man's  opinions.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
is  to  show  no  special  favour  to  Christians,  but  Jews,  Mo- 
hammedans, Deists,  and  Atheists  are  all  to  be  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  and  alike  eligible  to  all  offices.  The  church 
Eatablishnlent  should  be  abohshed,  and  all  religious  sects 
put  on  an  equal  footing. 

He  would  provide  for  the  public  education  of  the 
people,  promote  the  culture  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in 
free  common  schools,  and  improve  the  colleges  for  the 
superior  education  of  the  few. 

Some  of  these  things  be  accomplished  at  once.  Others 
were  so  far  in  advance  of  tho  times,  that  years  must  elapse 
before  his  ideas  could  be  realized.  He  wished'  to  abolish 
Slavery,  but  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  procure  an  Act  to  en- 
able a  master  to  emancipate  his  slaves.  So  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  ho  made  no  new  attempt. 

In  these  great  works  other  men  laboured  with  Jeffer- 
son, hat  his  was  the  leading  mind,  and  shot  before  all 
others  in  the  Slaveholding  States. 

Next  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia,  June  1, 
1779.  He  was  reelected  the  following  year.  Here  he 
had  a  difficult  work  to  perform.  Virginia  contained  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  free  whites,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  slaves.  They  were  scat- 
tered over  sixty -one  thousand  square  miles..  The  militia 
inclnded  all  the  free  white  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty ; 
but  so  scattered  was  the  population,  that  in  most  of  the 
settled  parts  of  the  State  there  was  not  one  militia-man  to 
m  square  mile.  And  so  ill-armed  were  the  people,  that 
ihere  was  not  more  than  one  gun  that  could  fire  a  bullet, 
to  five  militia-men.     Not  a  gun  to  five  square  miles  of 
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luid  I  In  &□  average  tract  of  ten  miles  Bqoare,  conttun- 
ing  a  hundred  equare  miles,  there  would  not  be  twenty 
gnns.  When  recruits  were  drafted  into  the  militia,  many- 
came  without  hats  or  caps,  and  were,  moreover,  barefootl 
Besides  all  that,  the  State  of  Virginia  had  no  shipping. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men, 
black  enemies  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  ready  to  side 
with  an  invader  when  he  should  appear.  The  coast  of 
Virginia  is  intersected  with  bays  and  navigable  rivers.  In 
1770 — 80  the  British  attacked  the  State  with  a  nomeroos 
fleet  and  well-appointed  armies ;  what  defence  could  be 
made  ?  With  the  most  able  Governor  she  could  not  have 
done  much.  But  Jefferson  had  little  administrative  skill, 
and  not  the  least  military  tolent  or  disposition.  The 
British  did  what  they  would  in  his  State, — ^bnmt  the 
houses,  pillaged  the  people,  and  in  two  years  did  damage 
to  the  amount  of  fifbeen  million  hard  dollars.  Thirty 
thousand  slaves  were  carried  off.  The  British  did  not  arm 
them  and  set  them  against  their  masters,  else  the  State 
had  been  lost  beyond  recovery.  Jefferson's  own  estotes 
were  plundered.  He  barely  escaped  being  taken  prisoner, 
for  the  militia  made  scarce  any  defence.  Only  two  hun- 
dred men  could  be  found  to  defend  Richmond,  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  State. 

Jefferson  resigned  his  office,  declining  a  reelection  in 
1781.  He  found  he  was  unfit  for  the  station,  and  left  it 
for  braver  and  more  military  men.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  impeach  him,  but  it  failed ;  and,  instead  of  impeaching 
him,  the  Legislature  subsequently  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him. 

In  1781  I  find  him  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Dele- 
gates, working  nobly  for  the  great  enterprises  that  have 
been  previously  mentioned.  He  went  back  to  Congress 
in  1783,  and  there  he,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  helped  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace.     In 
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1784,  June  1,  the  Delegates  of  Virginia  ceded  the  portion 
claimed  by  her  of  the  North-west  Territory  to  the  United 
Slates.  Congress  then  passed  the  famous  '  Ordinance  of 
the  North-west  Territory.'  Jefferson  drafted  the  Bill,  and 
provided  that  the  governments  to  be  constituted  therein^ 
'  shall  be  in  republican  forms^  and  shall  admit  no  person 
to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  any  hereditary  title ; '  ^  that 
after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty.*  *  A  motion  was  made  on  the 
19th  April,  1794,  and  afterwards  carried,  to  strike  out 
this  clause.  The  New  England  members  gave  a  unanim- 
ous vote  to  strike  out  that  clause  which  would  have 
established  slavery  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Dlinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Jefferson  was  the  recognized  leader  of  Congress  in 
1783-4,  though  he  had  able  men  for  rivals.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  1785,  Congress  appointed  him  Minister  to 
France,  to  succeed  Dr  Franklin.     Indeed,  he  had  three 

*  Raadall,  i.  398.  In  April,  1784,  Mr  Jefferson  was  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  (Mr  Chase  of  Maryland  and  Howell  of  Khode  Island  also 
vere  members],  and  in  that  capacity  submitted  a  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  entire  western  region,  from  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north 
latitude  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  (thus  including 
much  more  than  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River).  One  of 
the  provbions  of  this  important  bill  was,  *  that  after  the  year  1800  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
States  *  into  which  it  was  provided  that  the  territory  might  be  divided, 
*  other  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted.'  The  question  being  taken  upon  this  proviso, 
seven  States  voted  for  it,  and  but  three  against ;  one  State  was  equally 
divided  in  its  representation,  and  two  were  absent.  And  so  it  was  lost, 
as  by  the  rules  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  thirteen  States  were  required  to 
Tote  for  it  before  it  could  become  a  law. 
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times  before  been  o£Fered  the  same  office,  and  had  de  — 
clined  it,  aometimes  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  healtKs- 
of  his  wife :  now  she  had  become  loosed  from  her  &a£X 
body. 

III.  As  Diplomatist  in  Europe.     1784—1789. 

I  shall  not  discourse  at  any  length  on  his  services 
abroad.  He  was  a  skilful  diplomatist.  His  great  know- 
ledge, his  admirable  sagacity,  hia  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
his  good  manners,  helped  to  accomplish  what  he  sought. 
He  attended  to  the  usual  routine  of  a  Minister's  duties, 
but  no  great  services  were  to  be  accomplished.  He  re- 
turned to  his  country,  on  leave  of  absence,  in  1789.  A 
singular  reception  awaited  him  at  home.  When  he  came 
to  Monticello  his  slaves  took  him  from  his  coach,  and  bore 
him  in  their  arms  to  the  house.*  A  singular  mode  of 
riding  for  the  author  of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence! 
But  it  proved  that  if  a  master,  he  was  kind  and  beloved  I 
Jefferson  was  pleased  with  a  diplomatic  position,  but 
President  Washington  had  destined  him  to  higher  serv- 

IV.  In  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  1790— 
1809. 

When  Jefferson  returned  from  France  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  new  officers  chosen,  the  Govern- 
ment organized.  At  first  ho  did  not  like  the  Constitution. 
It  made  the  Central  Government  too  strong,  excessively 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  individual  States.  It  would 
allow  the  same  man  to  be  chosen  President  again  and 
again,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  contained  no  Bill  of 
Eights,  declaring  what  powers  the  States  and  the  in- 
dividual citizens  did  not  delegate  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment.    Jefferson  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  Constitution 

•  Tucker,  i.  337. 
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W  not  the  work  of  Democrats ;  in  fact^  Franklin  and 
Madison  were  the  only  men  of  considerable  ability  who 
represented  the  Democracy  in  forming  the  Constitution. 
Bat  after  it  was  adopted  he  came  earnestly  to  its  defence^ 
and  held  three  several  Execative  offices  under  it. 

1.    He  was  Secretary  of  State  from  March  21,  1790, 
toDecemberSl,  1798. 

He  did  not  wish  to  accept  the  office,  preferring  his 
Diplomatic  Mission  at  Paris.  But  Washington  solicited 
Um  to  accept,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
Secretaryship.  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
Knox  of  War — ^both  Federalists,  whom  JefiFerson  accuses 
of  leaning  towards  Monarchy.  Edmund  Randolph  was 
Attorney-General,  and  Jefferson  Secretary  of  State — both 
Democrats.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were  commonly  on 
opposite  sides.  They  contended  on  measures  and  on 
principles,  then  quarrelled,  and  finally  hated  one  another 
with  all  their  might. 

Jefferson  opposed  the  great  measures  of  Washington's 
Administration;    the  Funding  Bill,  the   Assumption  of 
State  Debts,  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Bank.     Here,  I  think,  he  was  right;  but  the  measures 
prevailed,  and  were  popular  with  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated classes  in  all  the  Northern  States.   But  he  opposed 
the  Military  Academy,  the  Coast  Fortification,  and  the 
Navy.     He  especially  disliked  the  Navy,  and  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  President  to  raise  it  to  any  footing 
efficient   for  War.      He   took   sides   with   France,    and 
favoured  her  encroachments.     He  was  willing  to  allow 
Mr  Genet,  the  Minister  of  France,  to  violate  the  neutral- 
ity of  our  soil,  to  enlist  soldiers  in  our  towns,  and  to  fit 
out  and  commission  privateers  in  our  harbours.     He  dis- 
hked  England,  and,  in  fact,  had  a  distrust  and  fear  of 
that  Nation,  which  were  only  too  well  founded.     Thus  he 
inclined  to  a  war  with  England,  and  resolutely  resisted 
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8ome  of  her  pretensions  with  manly  spirit.  He  snpported 
men  who  abuseJ  Washington  and  the  Govenunent,  of 
which  Jefferson  himself  was  a  part. 

Washingtom  became  more  and  more  anti-democratic 
in  his  administration,  pat  more  and  more  confidence  in 
Hamilton,  whose  active  mind,  invaBive  will,  and  skill  in 
organizing  men  hod  an  andae  influence  over  the  Presid- 
ent, then  waxing  feeble,  and  becoming  arerse  to  bnsi- 
nesa.  Jefferson  fonnd  his  power  diminishing  in  ths 
Cabinet,  and  not  growing  in  the  coontry.  At  the  end  of 
1793  he  withdrew  from  his  post,  and  eat  down  on  his 
estate  at  Monticello  to  repair  his  private  fortunes,  already 
somewhat  shattered.* 

Out  of  otBce  he  was  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party 
even  more  than  while  in  it,  and  the  centre  of  the  oppos- 
ition to  Washington  and  his  administration.  His  honse 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  opposition.  His  letters  show 
that  his  heart  was  not  at  Monticello,  nor  his  mind  bnsy 
with  maize,  tobacco,  and  breeding  slaves.  He  professed 
to  desire  no  office.  He  would  live  in  private,  and  arrange 
his  plantations  and  his  books. 

But  when  Washington  was  about  to  withdraw  from 
office,  in  1796,  Jefferson  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  He  was  defeated.  John  Adams  had 
seventy-one  votes, — one  more  than  a  majority ;  Jefferson, 
sixty-eight, — two  less  than  enough.  John  Adams  repre- 
sented the  Constitutional  Party,  which  included  the 
wealth,  the  education,  the  fanning  and  the  mercantile 
interests,  and  tho  inventive  skill  of  the  nation.  Jefferson 
was  the  champion  of  tho  Progressive  Party,  which  was 
composed  of  a  few  men  of  genius,  of  ideas,  and  strength, 
but  chiefly  made  up  of  the  lower  masses  of  men,  with 
whom  the  instincts  are  stronger  than  reflection,  and  the 

•  Tucker,  i.  166—470. 
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ricH  slaveholders  of  the  South,  who  liked  not  the  con- 
stramts  of  law. 

2.  While  JefiFerson  was  Vice-President^,  his  only 
function  was  to  preside  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
Federalists  had  a  decided  majority.  President  Adams 
didiked  him,  shnnned  him,  did  not  consult  him  about 
public  affixirs.  Indeed,  the  political  difference  between 
them  was  immense.  Their  systems  were  antagonistic. 
Jefferson  looked  with  the  eyes  of  a  partisan  on  some  of 
the  measures  of  Adamses  administration,  and  with  righteous 
contempt  on  the  '  Alien  and  Sedition '  Law,  and  other 
despotic  measures.  But  in  these  he  must  have  read  the 
prophecy  that  his  opponents  would  soon  fall,  to  rise  never 
more.  He  contended  vehemently  against  the  party  in 
power. 

In  1 798  he  said,  '  Our  General  Government,  in  nine 
OP  ten  years,   has  become    more   arbitrary   than    even 
that  of  England,  and  has    swallowed   up   more  of  the 
public  liberty.*  *     He  drew  up  the  celebrated  Kentucky 
Besolutions  of    1798,   which    declared   several   Acts   of 
Congress  '  null  and  void ; '  '  not  law,  but  altogether  void, 
and  of  no  force ; '  and  called  on  the  other  States,  within 
their  bounds,  to  nullify  them,  and  all  such  unconstitutional 
acts.     Such  resolutions  looked  revolutionary.     Alas,  they 
were  only  too  just !     But  Kentucky  was  not  quite  ready 
for  such  strong  measures,  and  modified  the  resolutions. 
Presently  Madison  presented  the  same  doctrine  in  the 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798.     Both  papers  came  from 
the   Democratic    spirit   of   Jefferson,   and   the   seeming 
dangers  were  yet  unavoidable.    For  the  Acts  they  opposed 
were  about  as  unjust  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850. 
Jefferson   feared  centralized  power,   which   always   de- 
generates into  despotism.     He  loved  local  self-govem- 

♦  Tucker,  ii.  43. 
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ment,  and  did  not  apprehend  that  it  would  ran  to  licenwj 
as  it  yet  often  has  done,  and  sow  does  in  Sonth  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  He  was  afraid  only  of  the  con- 
centrated despotism  of  the  few,  not  knowing  that  the 
many  may  also  become  tyrants. 

He  watched  with  a  keen  eye  the  increasing  tronbles 
of  the  Federal  party,  the  hostility  of  its  leaders  to  the 
President,  for  whose  office  he  was  the  chief  candidate  of 
the  Democracy.  He  grewmore  and  more  bold,  and  con- 
fident of  sacceBs.  Indeed,  the  nltimate  victory  of  his 
partisans  was  never  doubtful.  They  embodied  the 
Nation's  instinct  of  progress,  thongh  in  no  high  moral 
form. 

The  Federal  party  deserted  the  ablest  and  the  most 
honest  of  their  great  men.  John  Adams  was  defeated. 
Jefferson  and  Burr  had  the  same  number  of  Slectord. 
votes.  It  came  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives  to  decide 
who  should  be  President.  They  voted  by  States.  The 
Democracy  voted  for  Jefferson,  the  Federalists  preferred 
Aaron  Burr.  Thirty-five  times  they  balloted  without 
choice.  On  the  17th  of  February  (1801),  —  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  ballot,  and  at  the  thirty-sixth  trial,— 
Jefferson  was  chosen.  Burr  was  Vice-President,  and  the 
Federal  party  dead.  Rich  in  great  men,  who  did  noble 
service  in  their  day,  it  had  done  its  work,  and  it  died 
when  it  was  needed  no  longer.  Let  you  and  me  do 
justice  to  its  great  merits  and  to  its  great  men,  but 
never  share  in  its  distrust  of  the  People  and  of  the 
dearest  instincts  of  Humanity. 

3.  Jefferson  became  President  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1801,  and  held  the  office  eight  years. 

It  was  a  fortunate  time  for  the  chief  of  the  Democratio 
party  to  enter  upon  his  power.  The  Federalists  had 
taken  the  responsibility  of  oi^anizing  the  Government, 
providing   for   the    payment  of   debts,   levying    taxesj 
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makmg  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  witH  foreign 

states.    The  Democracy  had  only  to  criticise  the  faults  of 

their  rivals;  they  were  not  obliged  to  share  the  blame  of 

wbat  was  unpopular.     Besides^  the  storm  of  war  which 

had  threatened  between  the  United  States  and  either 

England  or  France,  had  been  blown  off  by  the  powerful 

breath  of  Adams.     The  Nation  was  at  peace,  the  revenue 

abundant,  industry  more  various  and  successful  than  ever 

before.  Jefferson  was  the  most  popular  man  in  his  party; 

perhaps,  also,  himself  the  ablest.    Certainly  no  Democrat 

was  endowed  with  such  versatile  skill.     There  was  no 

longer  any  hope  of  reconciling  the  two  parties  as  such,  or 

of  reconciling  the  Federal  leaders.      John  Adams  had 

gone  down.   Washington  himself  could  not  have  breasted 

the  flood  of  waters  for  a  week  longer;  the  great  swollen 

sea  of  the  Democracy  would  have  overwhelmed  him,  and, 

with  its  irresistible  surge,  would  have  borne  some  more 

fortunate  rival  far  up  the  strand. 

The  Federal  party  was  swallowed  up.  Jefferson^s 
policy  was  not  to  array  the  hostile  parties,  but,  breaking 
up  all  parties,  to  gather  to  himself  the  mass  of  the  people. 
His  Inaugural  Address,  very  handsomely  written,  was  a 
proclamation  of  peace.  '  We  are  all  Republicans,  we  are 
all  Federalists,^  said  he.  Nothing  could  be  more  timely. 
He  selected  a  good  Cabinet.  The  Mates  were  all  De- 
mocrats. He  was  Master,  not  to  be  overcome  by  his 
councillors,  as  Adams,  and  even  as  Washington,  had 
often  been.  He  did  not  change  them  in  eight  years : 
they  were  a  unit.  He  removed  the  Federal  leaders  from 
all  the  most  important  oflBces.  How  else  could  he  get 
rid  of  them?  ^Few  die,^  said  he,  ^and  none  resign.' 
But  he  intended  not  more  than  twenty  removals  in  all. 
Of  course  .those  who  went  out  looked  grim  at  those  who 
came  in,  lean  with  expectation.  JeflTerson  would  have 
rotation  in  office. 
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Here  are  the  six  chief  acts  of  his  admiDiBtration. 

!•  He  abandoned  the  defences  of  the  country.  Upon 
the  ground  of  expediency,  he  opposed  the  fortification  of 
principal  harhonrs,  and  he  considered  the  establishment  of 
a  Mihtary  Academj  not  within  the  specific  powers  as- 
signed to  Congress.  While  he  was  Vice-President,  he 
and  his  RepabHcan  party  had  vehemently  opposed  a 
Navy,  as  being  altogether  nnsuitod  to  the  means  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  being  likely  to  involve  the  coantry 
in  war.  In  this  he  opposed  and  obstructed  the  policy 
very  much  favoured  by  Mr  Adams.  And,  consistently 
with  these  principles,  when  he  himself  came  into  power, 
he  neglected  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  insisted  npon 
building  two  hundred  and  fifty  gunboats,  which  should 
cost  but  6ve  thousand  dollars  each,  instead  of  conatmct- 
ing  large  and  more  efficient  vessels,  which  would  require 
the  permanent  employment  of  naval  officers  and  seamen. 
It  was  Mr  Jefferson's  plan,  that  in  time  of  peace  these 
gunboats  shonld  be  hauled  up  under  sheds,  erected  for 
the  purpose  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  that  in  war  time  they 
should  be  fitted  for  service,  and  manned  with  a  maritime 
militia,  enlisted  temporarily  for  the  purpose.  This  scheme 
was  violently  attacked,  and  in  fact  it  proved  a  failure. 
Mr  Jefi'erson  employed  Thomas  Paine  to  write  in  defence 
of  it.  He  certainly  wrote  very  ingeniously,  but,  in  spite 
of  hia  logic,  the  public  and  the  men  of  experience  re- 
mained incredulous,  and '  when,  soon  afterwards,  many 
of  the  gunboats  were  driven  ashore  in  a  tempest,  or  were 
otherwise  destroyed,  no  one  seemed  to  regard  their  loss 
as  a  misfortune,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  since  made  to 
replace  them.'  In  these  things  he  made  great  mistakes, 
partly  because  he  limited  his  views  from  ill-conceived 
motives  of  economy,  and  partly  becanse  of  a  wise  fear  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  great  and  permanent  military 
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and  naval  establishments.  And  thns  it  was  that  he  left 
iiis  coontry^s  commerce  and  seamen  defenceless  on  the 
ocean. 

2.  He  promoted  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act. 

This  swept  off  for  ever  Mr  Adams's  'Midnight 
Judges/*  and  established  an  admirable  precedent^ 
winch  will  have  its  due  weight  at  some  future  day. 

Prom  his  earliest  days  of  public  life  he  had  always 
known  that  judges  were  but  men,  and  that  they  were 
affected  with  weakness  and  infirmity,  with  prejudice  and 
party  spirit,  like  as  other  men  are.f  In  1778  he  had  at- 
tempted to  provide,  that  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia all  matters  of  fact  should  be  tried  by  a  jury,  in  the 
8wne  manner  as  in  the  courts  of  law.  But  here  he  was 
defeated  by  an  adroit  amendment  proposed  by  Mr  Pen- 
dleton. J    It  was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  Constitution 

•  Jefferson  had  always  looked  upon  this  act  of  Mr  Adams  as  person- 
aDy  unkind  to  himself.  See  his  letter  from  Washington,  June  13,  1804, 
to  Mrs  Adams.    Bandall,  iii.  105. 

t  Works,  vii.  178.  Our  judges  are  as  honest  as  other  men  are,  and 
not  more  so.  .  .  .  Their  maxim  is,  Boni  judicis  ampUare  juris- 
dictionem. 

Works,  iii.  81.  To  the  AhU  Arnoud,  Paris,  July  19,  1789.  *  We 
all  know  that  permanent  judges  acquire  an  esprit  de  corps  ;  that  being 
known,  they  are  liable  to  be  tempted  by  bribery ;  that  they  are  misled 
by  favour,  by  relationship,  by  a  spirit  of  party,  by  a  devotion  to  legis- 
lative or  executive  power  ;  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  cause  to  the  de- 
cision of  cross  and  pile  than  to  that  of  a  judge  biassed  to  one  side ;  and 
that  the  decision  of  twelve  honest  men  gives  still  a  better  hope  of  right 
than  cross  and  pile  does.  It  is  in  the  power,  therefore,  of  the  juries,  if 
they  think  permanent  judges  are  under  any  bias  whatever,  in  any  cause* 
to  take  on  themselves  to  judge  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.  They  never 
exercise  this  power  but  when  they  suspect  partiality  in  the  judges ;  and 
by  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  have  been  the  firmest  bulwarks  of 
English  liberty.  Were  I  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  people  had 
best  be  oipitted  in  the  legislative  or  judiciary  departments,  I  would  say 
it  is  better  to  leave  them  out  of  the  legislative.' 

X  Works,  i.  37. 
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of  the  United  States,  that  the  dedsiona  of  the  jadgeg 
of  the  National  Courts  were  not  subject  to  the  same 
qualified  negative  of  the  ExecutiTe  power  aa  are  all  the 
acts  of  Congresa.*  In  his  Antobiography  he  writeB, 
'  Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  there  [in  England]  thaa 
a  change  to  the  tenure  [of  the  judges]  of  good  behavionr, 
and  the  question  of  good  behaviour  left;  to  the  vote  of  a 
simple  majority  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.'  f-  In 
his  first  annual  mess^e,  as  President,  to  Congress,  he 
says  that  the  papers  he  lays  before  them  will  enable  them 
'  to  judge  of  the  proportion  which  the  institution  [United 
States  Supreme  Court]  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to 
perform.'  ^  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Eercnival§  he  objects  to 
the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  affirms  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  elected.  '  The  judges  of  Connecti- 
cut,' says  he, '  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  I  believe  that  there  has  never  hardly 
been  an  instance  of  change.'  He  proceeds,  and  remarks 
that  '  if  prejudice  is  still  to  prevail  .  .  .  against  the  vital 
principle  of  periodical  election  of  judges  by  the  people, 
...  let  us  retain  the  power  of  removal  on  the  con- 
currence of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and 
nomination  by  the  Executive  alone.  Nomination  to  office 
is  an  Executive  function.  To  leave  it  to  the  legislature, 
as  we  do,  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers.'  Also,  in  1799,  he  writes,||  '  The  judiciary  is 
alone  and  single-handed  in  its  assaults  apon  the  Coneti* 
tution,  but  its  assaults  are  more  sure  and  deadly,  aa  from 
an  agent  seemingly  passive  and  unassuming;'  and  to 
Judge  Johnson,^  '  This  practice  [of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States]  of  travelling  out  of  the  case  to  pre- 
scribe what  the  law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before 

*  Works,  ii,  329.  f  Works,  i.  81. 

X  Works,  viii.  13.  S  Works,  vii  18. 

0  Tacker,  ii.  430.  1[  Works,  vu.  295. 
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the  ooart,  is  veiy  irregular  and  very  censurable.  ...  In 
t\e  Marborj  Case^  the  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  lay  down 
what  the  law  would  hare  been  had  the  court  jurisdiction 
of  die  case.  .  .  .  The  object  was  clearly  to  instruct  any 
other  courts  having  the  jurisdiction^  what  they  should  do 
if  Marbury  should  apply  to  them.'     And  to  Mr  Barry,*  in 
1822,  he  writes, '  We  already  see  the  power  installed  for 
Hfe,  responsible  to  no  authority  (for  impeachment  is  not 
eren  a  scarecrow),  advancing  with  a  noiseless  and  steady 
pace  to  the  great  object  of  consolidation.'     To  Edward 
Lhringston^  in  1825,t  '  One  single  object,  if  your  pro- 
vision attains  it,  will  entitle  you  to  the  endless  gratitude 
of  society, — ^that  of  restraining  judges  from   usurping 
legislation.      With  no  body  of  men  is  this  restraint  more 
wanting  than  with  the  judges   of  what  is   called  our 
General  Government,  but  what  I  call  our  Foreign  depart- 
ment.    They  are  practising  on  the  Constitution  by  infer- 
ences. •  .  .  This  member  of  the  government  was  at  first 
considered  the   most  harmless   and  helpless   of  all  its 
organs.     But  it  has  proved  that  the  power  of  declaring 
what  the   law  is,  ad   libitum,   by  sapping  and  mining, 
slowly  and  without  alarm,  the  foundations  of  the  Consti- 
tution,   can   do  what   open  force    would    not    dare    to 
attempt.'      There   are    many   other  better  known  and 
more  firequently  quoted  passages  to  the  same  purpose.^ 
And  to  show  that  Mr  JeflTerson's  fear  of  the  despotism  of 
the  Judiciary  was  by  no  means  unfounded,  read  a  letter 
from  a  distinguished  Federalist,   Oliver  Wolcott  (then 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury),  to  his  friend 
•  Fisher  Ames,  which  bears  date  29th  of  December,  1799 : 
'  There  is  no  way  [for  the  General  Government]  to  com- 

•  Works,  vii.  256.  t  Works,  vii.  403. 

I  For  these  and  other  passages,  see  Tucker,  ii.  112.  Works,  iv. 
561 ;  V.  549 ;  vL  462 ;  vii.  134,  178,  192,  199,  216,  278,  322,  403. 
Bairfall,  ill  124,  636. 
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bat  the  State  opposition  but  by  an  efficient  and  extended 
organization  of  jndges,  magiBtratea,  and  other  civil 
officers.'  Thus  it  seems  that  Mr  Jefferson  was,  daring 
his  whole  political  life,  well  aware  of  those  tendencies 
which  wonld  make  the  Judiciary,  to  use  his  own  luignage, 
'b  despotic  branch.' 

3.  He  caused  to  be  abolished  all  the  internal  and  direct 
taxes  which  had,  before  his  Administration,  been  levied 
by  the  Govemraent  of  the  United  States.  They  consisted 
of  taxes,  or  excise,  on  stills,  domestic  spirits,  refined 
sugars,  licenses  to  keep  shops,  sales  at  auction,  and  on 
carriages,  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  &o.  They  were 
abolished  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1802.  Meantime, 
and  during  their  collection,  they  had  excited  such  opinions 
and  feelings  as  were  expressed  in  Mr  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Mr  Madison,  dated  December  28,  1794:  'The  excise  law 
is  an  infernal  one.  The  first  error  was  to  admit  it  by  the 
Constitution ;  the  second,  to  act  on  that  admission ;  the 
third,  and  last,  will  be  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  dis- 
membering the  Union,  and  setting  ns  all  afioat  to  choose 
what  part  of  it  we  will  adhere  to.  .  .  .  The  detestation 
of  the  excise  law  is  universal,  and  has  now  associated  to 
it  a  detestation  of  the  Gorernment,  and  (the  information] 
that  a  separation  which,  perhaps,  was  a  very  distant  and 
problematical  event,  is  now  near  and  certain,  and  deter- 
mined in  the  mind  of  every  man.'  These  taxes  had  after- 
wards caused  the  famous  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1794,  which  at  that  time  seemed  as  seriously 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  our  Union  as  any  political  dis- 
turbances that  have  since  taken  place.  The  entire  amount, 
which  these  excise  and  direct  taxes  brought  into  tho 
treasury  of  the  United  States  was  but  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gross  revenue 
was  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  its  collection 
was  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  Mr  Jefferson  said. 
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'By  snppressing  at  once  the  whole  internal  taxes^  we 
abolish  three-fourths  of  the  offices  now  existing  and  spread 
orer  the  land/  It  was'  certainly  a  wise  measure  of  ad- 
ninistration  and  pacification. 

4  He  pardoned  all  persons  in  jail  for  offences  against 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws^  and  discontinued  all  process 
against  men  who  were  waiting  trial  on  charges  of  break- 
ing those  laws.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  these 
wicked  laws  were  unconstitutional^  and  he  went  forward 
promptly  and  boldly  to  remedy  the  injustice  which  they 
had  so  uselessly  occasioned. 

5.  He  secured  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Louis- 
iana by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

This  was  a  success  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
secnrity  and  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  And  by 
no  one  could  it  have  been  attained  with  more  foresight 
and  skilly  or  by  more  wise  use  of  fortunate  opportunities, 
than  were  exhibited  by  Mr  Jefferson  before  and  during  the 
events  of  the  negotiation. 

April  18,  1802,  President  Jefferson  writes  to  Robert 
fi.  Livingston,  *The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas 
by  Spain  to  Prance  works  most  sorely  on  the  United 
States.  ...  It  reverses  our  political  relations,  and  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course.  .  .  .  We  have 
ever  looked  to  her  [France]  as  our  natural  friend.  .  .  . 
There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Or- 
leans, through  which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our 
territory  must  pass.  .  .  .  France,  placing  herself  in  that 
door,  at  once  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance. 
Spain  might  have  retained  it  quietly  for  years.  Her 
pacific  dispositions,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to 
increase  our  facilities  there.  .  .  .  Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in 
the  hands  of  France.  The  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the 
energy  and  restlessness  of  her  character,  .  .  .  render  it 
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impossible  that  France  and  the  United  States  can  continue 
long  friends  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  position. 
The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans^ 
.  .  .  from  that  moment  we  must  marry  onrselves  to  the 
British  fleet  and  nation.  We  mast  turn  all  our  attention 
to  a  maritime  force^  for  which  our  resources  place  us  on 
very  high  ground.' 

Such  was  his  statement  of  the  position  of  affiadrs  at  the 
time  when  he  so  wisely  initiated  the  measures  which  were 
to  secure  the  vast  territories  of  the  West  to  the  United 
States.  On  his  part  everything  was  ready  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  gift  of  what  was  then  for  the  most  part  a 
wilderness,  but  which  he  knew  would  soon  become  of  in- 
estimable importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  conn- 
try.  Very  quickly,  sooner  than  he  could  have  hoped  or 
dreamed,  the  situation  changed.  First  Consul  Bonaparte 
suddenly  decided  to  break  -the  Peace  of  Amiens  with 
England.  As  a  preparation  for  so  doing,  and  to  raise 
means  for  his  immense  projects,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  party  who  would  pay 
him  the  most  for  it ;  for  he  well  knew  that  such  property 
as  France  had  in  Louisiana  would  not  be  worth  two 
months*  purchase  after  his  war  should  be  declared. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  in  the  early  summer  of  1803  (the 
treaty  having  been  concluded  30th  of  April  of  that  year). 
President  Jefferson  was  able  to  accept  the  congratulations, 
of  his  friends  on  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  '  The  terri- 
tory acquired,'  says  he,  ^  as  it  includes  all  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  has  more  than  doubled  the 
area  of  the  United  States.' 

Li  this  connection  Mr  Jefferson  has  been  much  blamed 
for  the  addition  of  Louisiana  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  without  any  constitutional  authority.  It 
was  his  own  opinion,  never  concealed  by  him,  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  necessary  to  con- 
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sonunate  the  effect  of  his  negotiations.  The  same  idea 
frequently  appeared  in  his  correspondence,  and  even  the 
forms  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed 
hj  him,  to  authorize  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and 
Ilorida,  were  more  than  once  recorded.  The  importance 
of  promptly  concluding  this  valuable  purchase,  or  the 
overruling  influence  of  political  friends,  seems  to  have  ex- 
tinguished these  constitutional  scruples,  which  were 
really  and  earnestly  entertained  by  him.  It  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  he  who  had  boasted, '  I  never  had  an 
opinion  in  politics  which  I  was  afraid  to  own,'  should  not, 
on  this  important  occasion,  and  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  required  the  respect  which  he 
himself  thought  due  to  the  Constitution,  to  have  been 
observed.  It  would  have  given  the  weight  of  his  great 
name  to  an  honest  precedent,  and  it  might  have  made 
impossible  the  juggling  tricks  of  diplomacy  whereby 
Texas  afterwards  became  annexed  to  the  United  States.* 

•  Works,  iv.  506.  *  When  I  consider  that  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  are  precisely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution 
declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United  States,  I  cannot  help  be- 
liering  the  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the 
Union  new  States  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory  for 
which,  and  under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  acting.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  meant  they  might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland, 
&c,,  into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your  construction.  When  an 
Instrument  admits  two  constructions,  ....  I  prefer  that  which  is  safe 

and  precise Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession  of  a 

written  Constitution.'  Also  see  iv.  503,  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  August  25,  1803,  in  which  he  proposes  the  following  form  of 
'  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  necessary  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  : ' 
'  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  is  made  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Its  white  inhabitants  shall  be  citizens,  and  stand, 
as  to  their  rights  and  obligations,  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  analogous  situations.' 

Works,  iv.  p.  500.  August  12, 1803,  he  wrote  to  Judge  Brecken- 
ridge, '  The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign 
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€.  He  imposed  the  Embargo  in  1807. 

This  measure  also  is  to  be  considered  the  act  of  Mr 
Jefferson,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  was  initiated  bj 
him  in  his  special  message  of  December  18,  1817.* 
England,  predominant  at  sea,  had  destroyed  the  French 
naval  power,  and  to  aggravate  the  French  commercial 
embarrassments  to  the  utmost,  had  resorted  to  extreme 
and  odious  pretensions,  claiming  the  penalties'of  blockade 
against  neutral  vessels  proceeding  to  or  from  seaports 
where  no  actual  blockade  was  maintained  by  her.  In  the 
end,  a  contention  of  Decrees,  issued  by  the  Emperor  of 
France,  and  of  Orders  in  Council,  proclaimed  by  the 
government  of  England,  had  brought  things  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  neutral  vessels  of  the  United  States  could 
not  continue  their  established  commerce  in  any  direction 
without  being  subject  to  capture  either  by  the  naval 
powers  and  privateers  of  England  or  of  France.  If  they 
made  any  voyage  to  England  or  to  English  possessions, 
or  allowed  themselves  to  be  searched  or  visited  by  any 
English  vessel  of  war,  the  Emperor  of  France  claimed  the 
right  to  capture  and  confiscate  them.  If  they  made  any 
voyage  to  any  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  whole 
of  which  was  then  under  the  domination  of  France,  in 
that  case  the  innumerable  cruisers  of  England  intervened, 
and  made  what  they  called  lawful  prize  of  American  ships. 
The  situation  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  force  a  war 
upon  the  country,  for  which  it  was  by  no  means  prepared, 
and  which  it  could  in  no  way  afford.  And,  moreover, 
even  had  America  decided  to  declare  a  war,  the  dilemma 
was  serious,  whether  it  ought   to  be  declared  against 

territory,  still  less  for  incoTporating  foreigD  nations  into  oar  IJnioD. 
Tlie  EtecutiTB,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occnrrence  whicb  so  mnch 
advances  the  good  of  their  country,  bave  done  an  act  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution,' 

•  Works,  viii.  89. 
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France  or  against  England.     The  action  of  each  Govern- 
ment had  been  towards  us  equally  aggressive  in  principle 
and  almost  equally  ruinous  in  practice.      But  France  had 
been  to  us,  during  the  Revolutionary  struggles  of  thirty 
years  before,  our  staunch  and  profitable  friend,  and  neither 
the  ill  treatment  of  her  more  recent  Governments,  nor 
the  haughty  injustice  of  some  of  their  powerful  ministers 
in  promoting  the  unjust  confiscation  of  our  ships,  nor  the 
venal  corruption  of  others  in  holding  out  their  hands  to 
cor  envoys  for  secret  bribes,  could  make  our  country 
forget  how  great  wias  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  France. 
Yet,  on  the  other  part,  the  temptation  was   great  to 
uphold  the  policy  of  England.     By  so  doing,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  our  commerce  would  have  been  pre- 
served with  England,  and  we  should  have  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  English  carrying  trade.     And  this 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
by  leading  Federalists,  and  by  all  those  who  had  great 
sympathy  with  England  as  the  champion  of  Liberty,  and 
the  efficient  leader  of  the  combination  which  she  alone 
could  maintain  against  the  enlarging  tyranny  of  Bona- 
parte.     Thus    it    was,    our    commerce    extended,    our 
vessels  captured,  both  on  seas  and  in  port,  by  author- 
ities both  English    and  French,  under  pretences  which 
had  no  support  from  the  law  of  nations,  or  any  maritime 
law. 

Mr  Jefierson  found  the  solution  of  all  these  difficulties 
in  the  Embargo,  which  forbade  to  American  ships  and 
merchants  all  foreign  commerce  whatever.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  may  be  justified  as  a  wise  measure  of 
temporary  relief  and  preparation.  But  the  hurried  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  forced  upon  the  country,  and  the 
unnecessarily  long  period  of  its  continuance,  until  their 
distresses  had  nearly  compelled  the  commercial  States  to 
rebellion  and  secession,  is  not  easily  to  be  justified,  nor 
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would  in  any  recent  times  have  been  considered  as  other- 
wise than  degrading  to  oar  national  honour. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1807,  the  ship  Horizon, 
which  had  been  stranded  on  the  French  coast  by  stress 
of  weather,  was  condemned  as  a.  prize  by  the  French 
courts,  because  she  had  English  produce  on  board,  and 
this  decree  was  upheld  and  justified  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment. ,  The  ^day  after,  November  11,  the  Order  in 
Council  was  passed,  by  which  Great  Britain  prohibited  aU 
trade  whatever  with  France,  or  with  her  allies ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  Immediately 
on  receipt  of  intelligence  of  these  facts,  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1807,  Mr  JeflTerson  sent  to  Congress  hismes- 
sage  recommending  the  Embarga  The  bill  was  passed 
through  the  Senate,  with  closed  doors,  after  only  four 
hours*  debate.  It  was  also  forced  through  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  like  manner,  though  not  with  equal 
speed,  and  became  a  law  on  the  22nd  of  December.  No 
notice  was  given,  nor  was  any  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion or  explanation  afforded  to  the  numerous  merchants 
and  ship-owners  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
measure,  and  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their  lawful  busi- 
ness and  property.  It  seemed  as  if  the  despotic  and  ar- 
bitrary Decrees  dictated  by  the  French  Emperor  and  by 
the  British  Council,  were  to  be  imitated  by  the  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  who  was  by.  eminence  entitled 
a  '  Republican  ;  *  with  this  difference  only,  that  whereas 
the  Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milani  and  the  British  Orders, 
were  aimed  as  measures  of  retaliation  against  enemies, 
our  Embargo  was  so  directed  as  to  invade  the  rights,  op- 
press the  commerce,  and  destroy  the  fortunes  and  subsist- 
ence of  our  own  citizens. 

Mr  Jefferson's  own  explanation  and  justification  may 
be  found  in  several  passages  of  his  writings.    In  his  reply 
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to  an  address  of  Tammany  Society,  February  29,  1808,  * 
less  than  ten  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  bill :  '  There 
can  be  no  question  in  a  mind  truly  American  whether  it 
is  best  to  send  our  citizens  and  property  into  certain  cap- 
tivity, and  then  wage  war  for  their  |  recovery,  or  to  keep 
them  at  home,  and  to  turn  seriously  to  that  policy  which 
plants  the  manufacturer  and  the  husbandman  side  by  side, 
and  establishes  at  the  door  of  every  one  that  exchange  of 
mntoal  labours  and   comforts  which  we   have  hitherto 
songht  in  distant  regions,  and  under  perpetual  risk  of 
broils  with  them/  f     November  21,  of  the  same  year,  he 
writes,  '  By  withdrawing  a  while  from  the  ocean  we  have 
suffered  some  loss,  but  we  have  gathered  home  our  im- 
mense capital.  .  .  .  We  have  saved  our  seamen  from  the 
jails  of  Europe,  and  gained  time  to  prepare  for  defence. 
....  Submission  and  tribute,  if  that  be  our  choice,  are 
no  baser  now  than  at  the  date  of  the  Embargo.' 

As  time  went  on  the  Embargo  became  exceedingly 
oppressive  to  all  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  they  were  the  less  patient  of  its  effects  because  of  the 
sadden  manner  in  which  it  had  been  forced  upon  them. 
And  in  the  winter  of  1809,  after  an  interview  with  John 
Quincy  Adams,  which  convinced  him  of  an  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  Eastern  States,  bordering  upon  rebel- 
lion, he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  its  repeal,  which  took 
effect  on  the  4th  of  March  in  that  year.  As  to  its  repeal, 
which  was  carried  sorely  against  his  own  personal  opinion, 
he  writes  to  General  Armstrong,  on  the  5th  of  March,  J 
'  After  fifljeen  months'  continuance,  it  is  now  discontinued, 
because,  losing  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  exports  annually 
by  it,  it  costs  more  than  war,  which  might  be  carried  on 
for  a  third  of  that,  besides  what  might  be  got  by  reprisal. 

•  Works,  viii.  127.  t  Works,  viii.  140. 

J  Works,  V.  433. 
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War,  therefore,  must  follow  if  the  Edicts  are  not  repealed 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  May/  And  also  to  Mr 
Short,  three  days  later,  he  says,  *  Our  Embargo  has 
worked  hard.  It  has,  in  fact,  federalized  three  of  the 
New  England  States.  We  have  substituted  for  it  a  non- 
intercourse  with  France  and  England  and  their  depend- 
encies, and  a  trade  to  all  other  places.  It  is  probable 
that  the  belligerents  will  take  our  vessels  under  their 
Edicts,  in  which  case  we  shall  probably  declare  war  against 
them/ 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1809,  the  last  day  of  Mr  Jeffer- 
son's Presidency,  the  Embargo  ceased  to  exist.  Origin- 
ally it  may  have  been  a  measure  of  jeasonable  discretion, 
but  it  had  been  protracted  so  as  to  have  produced  great 
distress  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  in 
shipping,  and  through  large  districts  of  country  it  had 
cooled  the  friends  and  heated  the  enemies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr  Jefferson  himself  could  never  have  real- 
ized the  importance  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  his 
country.  In  October  13, 1785,  he  writes  to  Count  Hogen- 
dorp,*  '  You  ask  what  I  think  on  the  expediency  of  en- 
couragiug  our  States  to  be  commercial.  Were  I  to  in- 
dulge my  own  theory,  I  should  wish  them  to  practise 
neither  commerce  nor  navigation,  but  to  stand,  with  re- 
spect to  Europe,  precisely  on  the  footing  of  China.  We 
should  thus  avoid  wars,  and  all  our  citizens  would  be  hus- 
bandmen.' Such  ideas  he  seems  to  have  entertained,  at 
least  until  the  close  of  his  political  life ;  nor  does  he  ever 
appear  to  have  been  convinced  until  his  interview  with 
John  Quincy  Adams,  before  alluded  to,  of  the  extreme 
and  intolerable  pressure  with  which  his  Embargo  weighed 
down  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  interests 
of  his  country. 

•  Works,  I  405. 
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Mr  Jefferson^s  public  life  was  now  brought  to  a  close. 
He  had  attended  the  inauguration  of  his  friend,  James 
Madison,  his  successor  in  the  Presidency,  and  still  a 
vigorous  man  of  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  retired  to 
Monticello  about  the  middle  of  March,  able  to  accomplish 
the  last  three  days  of  his  journey  there  on  horseback. 
Here  he  resided  during  the  remaining  seventeen  years  of 
his  life. 

Mr  Jefferson  cannot  be  reproached  with  any  fondness 
for  money,  or  for  any  disposition  unduly  to  hoard  or  to 
accumulate  it.     His  expenditures  were  always  those  of 
a  generous  and  liberal  mind.      In   his  youth,  when   it 
could  not  have  been  the  custom  for  young  men  to  collect 
a  library,  we  find  that  he  lost,  by  the  burning  of  his 
house  at  Shadwell,  books  which  cost  him  about  a  thousand 
dollars.      Not  discouraged  by  this,  during  all  his  active 
life  he  had  purchased  books  in  literature,  science,  history, 
diplomacy,    the    classics,    belles-lettres,    such    as    were 
important  to  his  mental  culture.     The  hospitalities  of  his 
mansion,  too,  had  always  been  without  stint  or  bound, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
and  this  the  attraction  of  his  distinguished  and  agreeable 
social  qualities,  and  of  his  important  political  position, 
had  rendered  very  burdensome  to  a  fortune  of  an  amount 
which  could  never  have  been  considered  very  large,  and 
of  a  nature  which  could  only  have  been  made  to  yield  any 
considerable  income  by  a  degree  of  care  and  attention 
which  he  was  never  in  a  position  to  afford.    In  his  public 
life  he  had  always  considered  it  due  to  the  dignity  of  his 
high  political  positions  to  apportion  his  expenses  in  a 
liberal   manner  for  hospitality,    service,    and   equipage. 
And,  in  fact,  during  his  time,  in  memory  of  the  aristo- 
cratic institutions  which  had  existed,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  forms  and  dignities  with  which  Washington 
had  recently  surrounded  himself,  it  would  have  hardly 
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been  possible  for  Mm  to  make  any  savings,  either  from 
the  allowances  of  his  official  employments  or  from  tlie  in- 
come  of  hia  private  fortune. 

He  returned,  then,  to  Monticello  in  declining  life,  with 
a  moderate  income,  and  with  great  demands  npon  it. 
The  principal  occupations  of  his  remaining  years  were  the 
education  of  hia  grandchildren,  who  lived  with  him,  the 
management  of  his  own  estates,  hospitalities  to  numerous 
guests,  and,  most  of  all,  the  writing  of  replies  to  the 
multitude  of  letters  with  which  he  was  quite  over- 
burdened and  almost  overwhelmed.  Thus  for  sixteen 
years  he  passed  his  time,  for  the  most  part  in  the  daily 
duties  and  the  daily  pleasures  of  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman.  ITie  order  of  hia  life  was  at  timea  ehaded 
and  darkened  by  serious  auxieties  as  to  his  pecuniary 
alTairs.  These  severely  pressed  upon  him  during  his 
later  years,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  his  own  improvi- 
dence, as  of  failure  on  the  part  of  friends  whom  he  had 
trusted.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  things,  he  still  pre- 
served his  philosophy  aud  serenity  of  mind,  and  made 
such  arrangements  aa  were  possible  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions and  to  preserve  hia  independence.  During  the 
period  from  1S17  to  1826,  he  had  also  found  very  serious 
and  contiuucd  occupation  in  founding  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  had  resumed  the 
projects  of  hia  youth,  which  were  for  tho  education  of  all 
classes  of  white  people.  By  hia  influence,  constantly  and 
unremittingly  exhibited,  the  Legislature  of  his  State  had 
made  grants,  not  indeed  so  large  aa  he  demanded,  but 
still  in  large  aud  liberal  measure,  for  the  purposes  of 
Education,  generally  for  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Thecontrol  and  superintendence  of  this  establish- 
ment in  its  earlier  years,  indeed  its  initiation  and  founda- 
tion, were  confided  by  the  State  to  a  Boaxd  of  Visitors, 
upon  which  were  glad  to  serve  the  most  distinguished 
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men  of  Virginia,  with  Mr  Jefferson  as  their  Rector  and 
Chief.  To  Mr  Jefferson  it  was  mainly  due  that  the  most 
able  and  learned  men  were  induced  to  serve  as  Professors 
in  this  Institntion,  and  that  its  Constitution  was  of  the 
most  liberal  character. 

The  year  1826  found  him  at  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes 
and  of  his  life.     Eighty-three  years  old,  infirm  of  body, 
the  yigonr  of  his  mind  failing,  the  embarrassments  of  his 
peconiary  affairs  increasing,  and  suddenly  much  aggra- 
vated by  an  unexpected  loss  of  considerable  amount,  he 
foond  himself  obliged  to  consider  how  he  could  so  dispose 
of  his  remaining  property  as  to  pay  his  debts  and  supply 
the  necessities  of  living.     While  he  was  engaged  in  pro- 
posing such  arrangements  as  occurred  to  him,  and  while 
his  private  and  public  friends  and  the  Legislatures  of 
some  of  the  States  were  occupied  in  devising  measures  for 
the  pecuniary  relief  of  one  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
indebted,  worn  with  age  and  with  cares  and  disorders, 
he  quietly  expired,  a  little  after  noon,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826;   about  four  hours  before  the  death  of  his   com- 
patriot and  friend,  John  Adams,  and  just  fifty  years  after 
himself   and  the   same   John  Adams   had  signed  that 
Declaration  which,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  announced 
to  the  world  the  Independence  of  America. 

Mr  Jefferson  had  intellectual  talents  greatly  superior 
to  the  common  mass  of  men,  and  for  the  times  his  oppor- 
tunities of  culture  in  youth  were  admirable.  It  was  a 
special  advantage  to  him  to  have  begun  with  excellent 
academic  learning  in  early  life,  and  at  college  to  have  felt 
the  quickening  influence  of  an  able  man  like  Professor 
Small,  well  trained  in  scholarship,  and  cherishing  a  taste 
for  science  and  literature.  Mr  Jefferson  early  learned  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  showed  a  fondness  for  reading  and  study  not  common 
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in  Yirginia,  and  quite  oncommon  in  any  part  of  America 
for  a  young  man  who  had  sncli  independent  control  c 
time  and  means  aa  he  had. 

All,  his  life  he  associated,  by  preference,  with  abl 
men  and  educated  men.  His  inherited  property  enable 
him  to  bay  books,  which,  to  the  value  of  one  thousan 
dollars,  were  burned  with  his  bouse  at  Shadwell,  wbe 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He  could  indulge  bis  tasl 
for  music.  He  was  not  forced  by  the  bumble  circun: 
stances  of  his  younger  days  to  print  books,  like  Franklij 
to  survey  luids,  like  Washington,  or  to  keep  school,  lik 
Adams.  But  I  cannot  think  bis  mind  a  great  one. 
cannot  point  out  any  name  of  those  times  which  ma 
.stand  in  the  long  interval  between  the  names  of  Frankli 
and  John  Adams.  In  the  shorter  space  between  Adam 
and  Jefferson  there  were  many.  Some  of  them  in  pow( 
and  force  nearly  approached,  and  almost  equalled,  Adam: 
There  was  a  certain  lack  of  solidity :  bis  intellect  wo 
not  very  profound,  not  very  comprehensive.  Intelligeni 
able,  adroit  as  he  was,  bis  success  as  an  intellectual  ma 
was  far  from  being  entire  or  complete.  He  exhibited  n 
spark  of  genius,  nor  any  remarkable  degree  of  originf 
natural  talent. 

His  strength  lay  in  hia  understanding  the  practici 
power.  He  learned  affairs  quickly.  He  remembere' 
well.  He  was  fond  of  details  in  all  things.  He  kept 
Diary,  in  which  be  noted  systematically  all  sorts  of  factt 
He  was  a  nice  observer  of  Nature,  and  as  well  as  bis  op 
portunitios  pennitted  he  cultivated  the  sciences  of  Botanj 
Zoology,  Geology. 

Ardent  in  bis  feelings,  quick  in  his  apprehension,  an< 
rapid  in  his  conclusions,  bis  judgment  does  not  appear  t 
have  been  altogether  sound  and  reliable. 

As  to  bis  imagination,  he  seems  to  have  bad  less  thai 
the  average  of  educated  men ;  and  though  fond  of  beaut; 
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and  gimplicity  in  all  forms,  there  yet  seemed  to  be  little 
of  the  creative  power  of  poetry  in  him.  In  his  youth  he 
Wed  to  read  poetry,  but  in  his  old  age  he  laid  it  aside 
for  the  most  part,  retaining  only  his  fondness  for  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  generally.  In  answer  to  a  letter  making  in- 
quiries as  to  a  proper  course  for  education  for  females,  he 
TOtes,  in  1818,  ^  Too  much  poetry  should  not  be  in- 
dnlged.  Homer  is  useful  for  forming  style  and  taste. 
Pope,  Dryden,  Thomson,  and  Shakspeare,  and  of  the 
French,  Moli^re,  Kacine,  the  Comeilles,  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  improvement.' 

In  literature  he  disliked  fiction  generally.  Don 
Quixote  was  a  favourite  in  his  youth ;  so  were  a  few 
pastoral  and  lyric  writers;  but  he  never  learned  to  ad- 
mire Byron,  Campbell,  Southey,  or  Coleridge.  Yet  I  find 
no  American,  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  whose  in- 
tellectual life  was  so  marked  with  good  taste  and  aesthetic 
culture.  His  was  a  fine  nature  finely  educated.  He 
hated  all  coarseness,  and  in  that  respect  was  as  modest 
as  a  maiden,  any  indelicacy  in  his  presence  causing  him 
to  blush  even  in  old  age. 

He  had  not  great  power  of  reason.  In  matters  of 
science  he  was  rather  a  dabbler  than  a  philosopher,  yet 
he  had  considerable  love  for  science.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  mathematics,  and  read  thoughtful  books.  He 
disliked  ethics  and  metaphysics,  and  had  no  talent  for 
either.  He  had  no  understanding  of  abstract  and  uni- 
versal truth.  He  thought  Plato  a  writer  of  nonsense, 
speaks  of  the  '  whimseys,  the.  puerilities,  and  unintelligible 
jargon '  of  Plato^s  Republic,  and  says  he  often  asks  him- 
self how  the  world  could  have  so  long  consented  to  give 
reputation  to  such  nonsense.* 

•  Tucker,  ii.  356, 
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As  an  inrentor  lie  bad  Eome  pretensions-  But  he  iru 
an  inventor,  not  of  new  ideas,  but  of  forms  only.  He  had 
great  skill  in  organizing  ideas  into  institntions,  and  in 
influencing  and  maralialling  men  into  parties. 

Hia  administrative  powers  were  neither  great  nor 
good.  Though  he  always  gave  a  certain  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  his  private  affaire,  yet  they  were  never  well 
managed.  His  own  property  and  that  hronght  him  by 
his  wife,  wonld  have  seemed  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
hononrable  independence;  and  yet  this  estate,  notwith- 
standing its  large  receipts  from  official  salaries  for  many 
years,  seems  to  have  been  constuitly  diminishing,  as  well 
during  his  absence  from  home  as  after  his  retam  to  it. 
So,  too,  his  capacity  for  administration,  both  as  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  can  by 
no  means  be  considered  eminent. .  His  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  Virginia  during  the  British  invasion,  when  a 
British  army  of  fifteen  hundred  strong  held  his  State  for 
a  year,  however  difficult  may  have  been  the  ciicnm- 
stances,  by  no  means  adds  to  hie  reputation.  In  the 
Presidency,  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  his  administrativfl 
ideas  respecting  the  Army  and  the  Military  Academy, 
the  Navy  and  the  Gunboats,  and  the  continaance  of  the 
Embargo,  as  an  honourable  measure  less  oppressive  and 
more  economical  than  war,  were  all  great  mistakes  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Head  of  the  Government  at  that 
time. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  moral  character. 

Ho  had  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage,  though  this  was 
somewhat  limited  by  his  Bonsitiveuess  to  public  opinion.* 
He  had  not  groat  physical  courage,  else  the  charge 
against  him  as  Governor  of  Virginia  could  never  have 
been  made,  and  would  have  been  more  decisively  re- 

•  Works,  iv.  444  ;  Eandsll,  iL  183. 
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peQed.  .His  natural  delicacy  of  nature  gave  him  quick 
intiiitions  and  rapid  perceptions  of  the  Right.     These  in- 
daced  him  even  to  avoid  the  theatre^  to  hate  drunken- 
ness, though  he  was  by  no  means  an  ascetic,  and  to  shun 
tobacco,  swearing,  gaming,  and  all  indecency.      But  I 
think  the  charge  that  he  was  father  of  some  of  his  own 
dares  is  but  too  well  founded.     There  is  no  instance  of 
bis  haying  been  engaged  in  any  duel.     His  faults  were 
Tioes  of  calculation,  and  not  of  passion.     He  was  quick- 
tempered, earnest,  and  excitable,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  free  and  outspoken,  good-humourdd,  and  cheerful. 
Always  hopeful,  he  for  a  long  time  thought  the  war  of 
1812  not  likely  to  take  place;  and  after  1816  was  quite 
sanguine  that  he  could  redeem  his  own  private  fortunes 
by  successes  in  farming.    In  his  earlier  years  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  American  Revolution  would  turn  out  well ; 
and  in  his  later  life  thought  he  should  live  to  see  the 
Virginia  University  attract  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
students.     He  was  not  vindictive.     It  is  true  he  was  not 
tolerant  to  Ideas,  but  he  was  tolerant  to  persons.     He 
never  made  a  political  division  into  a  personal  difference.* 
He  was  not  always  quite  sincere.     He  made  great  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  respect  to  Washington,  while  he,  at 
the  same  time  sustained  Freneau  and  Callender,  Wash- 
ington's vilest  and  most  unscrupulous  libellers.     In  the 
matters  also  of  Thomas  Paine's  pamphlet,   and  of  his 
having  given  Mr  Paine  a  passage  to  America  in  a  public 
ship,  his  desire  for  popularity  seems  to  have  betrayed 
him  into  making  undue  apologies.    The  affair  of  his  letter 
to  Mazzei,  which  came  to  the  public  knowledge,  and  at 
which  Washington  was  justly  offended,  affords  another 
instance  of  explanations,  which  could  not  have  been  quite 
sincere.f     He  sometimes  used  harsh  language.     He  calls 

•  Eandall,  iii.  636. 

t  Jefferson's  expression  in  the  Mazzei  letter^  of  *  Samsons  in  the 
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Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  '  a  five-volume  libel  *  on 
the  Democracy.  Hamilton's  Life  is  to  be  written  by  one 
'  who  to  the  bitterness  of  the  President  adds  the  rancour 
of  the  fiercest  Federalism.'  It  seems  of  him^  as  of 
Franklin,  that  he  had  lived  in  a  bad  moral  atmosphere/ 
though  bom  with  a  good  and  exact  moral  nature.  He 
was  of  an  earnest  character,  .though  he  did  not  always 
seem  to  be  so.  He  was  not  reverential  of  great  men,  and 
his  temper  was  quite  emancipated  from  the  authority  of 
great  names.  He  had  great  powers  of  pleasing  all  that 
were  about  hinf,  or  that  came  near  to  him.  He  was 
never  quarrelsome,  or  inclined  to  dispute.  '  Never  had 
an  enemy  in  Congress,'  says  Mr  Bandall.  He  had  many 
friends,  and  he  kept  their  friendships,  and  always  ad- 
dressed himself  to  conduct  afiairs  in  the  smoothest  and 
pleasantest  manner.  His  perfectly  good  temper  consist- 
ently manifested  itself  in  every  way.  He  was  fond  of 
young  children.  All  the  members  of  his  family  and  his 
household  were  exceedingly  attached  to  him.  And  his 
letters  to  his  daughters  and  grandchildren,  and  even*  to 
Mr  and  Mrs  Adams,  exhibit  his  afiectionate  nature.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  loving  man,  like  Franklin  or  Madison; 
rather  he  had  great  love  of  approbation,  and  great  fear 

field  and  Solomons  in  council,'  must  have  referred  to  Washington.  At 
the  time  of  publication  Jefferson  wrote  Madison,  August  3,  that  he 
could  not  avow  the  Mazzei  letter  *  without  a  personal  difference  between 
General  Washington  and  myself,  which  nothing  before  the  publication 
of  this  letter  had  ever  done.  It  would  embroil  me  also  with  all  those 
with  whom  his  character  is  still  popular;  that  is  to  say,  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.'    Hildreth,  v.  p.  55. 

'  Mr  Jefferson  was  a  consummate  politician  whenever  he  deemed  a 
resort  to  policy  expedient  and  allowable,  and  few  men  then  had  more 
penetration  in  fathoming  the  purposes  of  others  or  in  concealing  his 
own.'    Tucker. 

*  '  L'accent  du  pays  ou  I'on  est  ne  demeare  dans  I'esprit  et  dans  le 
cceur,  com  me  dans  le  langage.' 
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of  censure,  together  with  a  mild,  amiable,  affectionate 
temper. 

Of  Mr  Jefferson's  relation  to  Slavery  we  have  already 
seen  something.     His   family   biographer,    Mr  Eandall, 
sama  np  the  whole  by  saying,  '  Ho  was  wholly  opposed  to 
Slavery  on  all  grounds,  and  desired  its  abolition/  *    And, 
indeed,  it   is  true  that  not  many   Eepublicans  of  the 
present  day    have    principles    more   decided,   or  more 
thoroughly  considered,  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  the 
negro  to  fireedom,  than  were  uttered  and  written  by  Mr 
Jefferson,  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  year.     At  his 
first  entrance  into   the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  he  at- 
tempted, but  failed,  to  carry  a  bill  giving  to  owners  the 
right  to  free  their  slaves.     Soon  afterwards  he  writes, 
that '  the  Rights  of  human  nature  are  deeply  wounded  by 
this   practice'    [Slave   Trade].     On   many  occasions  he 
suggested  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,  by  an  act 
providing  for  the  freedom  of  all  the  children  of  slaves 
bom  after  a  certain  day.     The  provision  which  he  pro- 
posed,  excluding  Slavery  from  all  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude, 
has  already  been  cited.     In  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, December  2,  1806,  he  declares,  '  I  congratulate 
you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the   approach  of  the  period  at 
which  you  may  constitutionally  interpose  your  authority 
to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  all 
further  participation  in  those  violations  of  human  rights 
which  have  been  so  long  continued  on  the  unoffending  in- 
habitants of  Africa/     And  in  a  letter  written  only  seven 
weeks  before  his  death  (dated  May  20,  1826),  he  says, 
'  My  sentiments   [on  the  subject  of  Slavery]  have  been 
forty  years  before  the  public.    .    .    .   Although  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  them  consummated,  they  will  not  die  with  me ; 

•  HandaU,  iii.  GG7. 
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but,  living  or  dying,  they  will  always  be  in  ray  moat 
fervent  prayer.' 

In  17S1,  Tarleton,  in  his  raid  throngh  Virginia,  cap- 
tared  Honticello,  compelled  Mr  Jefferson  to  flj,  com- 
mitted much  waste  upon  his  property,  and  carried  off 
about  thirty  of  his  slaves.  Seven  years  later,  at  Paris, 
Mr  Jefferson,  writing  to  Dr  Gordon,  says,  as  to  the  carry- 
ing off  of  hia  slaves, '  had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom 
he  [Tarleton]  would  have  done  right.'  * 

There  is  no  distinguished  writer  of  bis  time  from  whoin 
the  Abolitionists  can  more  effectively  qnote.  '  -Yon  know 
that  no  one  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  an  abohtion,  not 
only  of  the  trade,  but  of  the  condition  of  slavery.'  He 
earnestly  desires  '  to  see  a  good  system  commenced  for 
raising  the  condition  both  of  their  [the  negroes]  body  and 
mind  to  what  it  onght  to  be.'  And  he  believed  the  race 
capable  of  improvement  and  enlightenment,  and  very  pos- 
sibly of  self-government. 

'  What  an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man  1  who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  it- 
self, in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power  snpported 
him  through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow-man  a 
bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more  misery 
than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose. 
But  we  must  wait  with  patience  the  working  of  an  over- 
mling  Providence.  I  hope  that  that  is  preparing  delivBranoe 
of  these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  measure  of 
their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall  have  in- 
volved heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  Jus- 
tice will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light 
and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or,  at  length,  by 
His  exterminating  thunder,  manifest  His  attention  to  the 

•  Worts,  a.  420. 
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things  of  this  world,  and  [show]  that  they  are  not  left  to  the 
guidance  of  a  blind  fatality/  And  what  can  be  more 
graphic  than  the  often-cited  passage  from  his  Works^  on 
Virginia,  respecting  slavery.  '  The  parent  storms,  the 
child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on 
the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose 
to  the  worst  of  passions,  and  thas  nnrsed,  educated,  and 
daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it 
with  odious  peculiarities.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
mighty has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in 
such  a  contest.^  ♦ 

Some  person  asked  Mr  Jefferson  ^whether  he  had 
made  any  change  in  his  religion.^  He  replied,  '  Say  no- 
thing of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself 
alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in 
my  Ufe ;  if  that  has  been  honest  and  beautiful  to  society, 
the  reUgion  which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.'f 
We  have  seen  that  Mr  Jefferson  was  a  profound  and  in- 
dependent thinker ;  he  called  no  man  master,  and  among 
the  various  sectarians  of  his  day,  who  would  not  allow  the 
name  of  Christian  t§  each  other,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
it  should  have  been  commonly  allowed  to  him.  Yet  surely 
there  was  a  certain  piety,  and  some  depth  of  religious 
feeling  in  the  man.  The  book  most  frequently  chosen  for 
reading  before  he  went  to  bed  was  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  the  Bible.  In  1803,  when  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  overwhelmed  with  business,  he  extracted  from 
the  New  Testament  such  passages  as  he  believed  to  have 
come  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  arranged  them  in 
a  small  volume.  Of  this  he  says,  ^  A  more  beautiful  or 
more  precious  morsel  of  ethics  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  a 
document  in  proof  that  I  am  a  real  Christian ;  that  is  to 

•  Worka,  viiL  403,  404.  t  Works,  viL  55. 
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say,  a  disciple  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus ;  very  diBerent 
from  tlie  Platonists,  wbo  call  me  Infidel  and  themaelres 
Christians  and  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  draw  all 
their  chamcteristio  dogmas  from  what  its  Author  never 
said  or  saw.' 

He  said  of  himself  that  he  had  never  meditated  a 
specific  creed ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  he  in  another 
plane  refers  to  as  his  religious  creed  on  paper,  which  was 
contained  in  a  writing  to  Ur  Benjamin  Rush,  dated  April 
21,  1803.*  It  was  not  the  statement  of  any  creed,  but  a 
very  general  criticism  of  the  progress  of  mankind.  Ha 
woH  knew  that  his  religious  ideas  were  unpopular,  and 
probably  considered  them,  however  suitable  to  hia  own 
intellectual  power  and  independence,  not  necessarily  to  be 
adopted  by  others.  Therefore,  though  he  wrote  to  hia 
daughter,  Mrs  Randolph,  aaying,  '  I  have  placed  my  re- 
ligions creed  on  paper,  that  my  family  should  be  enabled 
to  estimate  the  libels  published  against  me  on  this  sub- 
ject,' yet  he  never  made  any  attack  on  the  religious  faith 
of  any  sect,  nor  ever  attempted  to  make  any  proselyte  to 
his  own.  He  never  communicated  his  religious  belief  to 
more  than  half-a-dozen  persons.  3s  oldest  grandson 
writes,  '  Of  hia  peculiar  religions  views  his  family  know  no 
more  than  tho  world.'  He  said,  'It  was  a  subject  each 
was  religiously  bound  to  study  assiduously  for  himself, 
unbiassed  by  the  opinions  of  others.  It  was  a  matter 
solely  of  conscience.  After  thorough  investigation,  they 
were  responsible  for  the  righteousness,  but  not  for  the 
rightfulness,  of  their  opinions.  That  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  might  influence  theirs,  and  that  therefore  he 
would  not  give  it.'  * 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  once  passing  the  evening  at 
Ford's  Tavern,  as  he  was  travelling  in  the   interior   of 

•  Worfca  if.  479.  +  Randall,  iU.  501. 
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Virginia,  with  a  clergymaii  who  had  no  acquaintance  with 
liim.    While  the  topic  of  conversation  was  mechanical,  the 
stranger  thought  him  to   be   an  engineer;   when  agri-^ 
cdtaral,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  farmer ;  but  when  the 
topic  of  religion  was  broached,  the  clergyman  considered 
that  his  companion  must  be  another  clergyman,  though 
without  making  up  his  mind  of  what  particular  persuasion. 
Afterwards  the  clergyman  inquired  of  the  landlord  the 
name  of  his  fellow-guest.     '  What !  don't  you  know  the 
Squire  ?     That  was  Mr  Jeflferson,'  was  the  reply.     '  Not 
President    Jefferson !  '      '  Yes,    President    Jefferson  ! ' 
'Why !  *  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  '  I  tell  you  that  was 
lieither  an  atheist  nor  an  irreligious  man.     One  of  juster 
Sentiments  I  never  met  with.'*  And  so  it  is  ;  if  we  would 
ibrm  an  opinion  as  to  his  religion  (and  would  it  not  be 
well  in  the  case  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself?  ),  we  must 
seek  its  evidence  in  his  life.     If  that   was   honest   and 
beautiful  to  society,  the  religion  which  regulated  it  can- 
not have  been  a  bad  one. 

Of  all  those  who  controlled  the  helm  of  affairs  during 
the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  and  while  the  Constitution  and 
the  forms  of  our  National  and  State  Institutions  were  care- 
fully organized,  there  is  none  who  has  been  more  gen- 
erally popular,  more  commonly  beloved,  more  usually 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  Legislation  and  Adminis- 
tration of  his  country,  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  may  not 
be  said  of  him  that  of  all  those  famous  men  he  could  least 
have  been  spared ;  for  in  the  rare  and  great  qualities  for 
patiently  and  wisely  conducting  the  vast  affairs  of  State 
and  Nation  in  pressing  emergencies,  he  seems  to  have 
been  wanting.  But  his  grand  merit  was  this — that  while 
his  powerful  opponents  favoured  a  strong  government,  and 
believed  it  necessary  thereby  to  repress  what  they  called 

•  Randall,  iii.  345. 
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tiie  lower  dasees,  he,  Jefferson,  believed  in  Hamanity ;  be- 
lieved in  a  tnis  Democracy.  He  respected  labour  and 
education,  and  upheld  the  right  to  edncation  of  all  men. 
These  were  tho  Ideas  in  which  he  was  far  in  advance  t^ 
all  the  considerable  men,  whether  of  his  State  or  of  his 
Nation — ^ideas  which  he  illastrated  through  long  years  (^ 
his  life  and  conduct.  The  great  debt  that  the  Nation 
owes  to  him  is  this — that  he  so  ably  and  consistently  ad- 
vocated these  needful  opinions,  that  be  made  himself  the 
head  and  the  hand  of  the  great  party  that  carried  these 
ideas  into  power,  that  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  class 
government,  made  naturalization  easy,  extended  the 
suffrage  and  applied  it  to  judicial  office,  opened  a  still 
wider  and  better  education  to  all,  and  quietly  inaugurated 
reforms,  yet  incomplete^  of  which  we  have  the  benefit  to 
this  day,  and  which,  but  for  him,  we  might  not  have  won 
against  the  party  of  Strong  Government,  except  by  a 
difficult  and  painful  Revolution. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  public  are  indebted  for  the  present  volume  to  Mr 
HuFus  Leiouton  of  Washington,  whose  selection  of  passages 
from  his  own  phonographic  notes  of  Mr  Parker's  discourses  it 
lias  been  mj  dutj  to  see  through  the  press.  In  presenting 
them  to  English  readers  I  venture  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  "  Lesson  from  the  World  of  Man,"  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  phenomenon  of  such  a  series  of  orations  as  that  of 
which  these  notes  preserve  the  fragments. 

In  Mr  r^lix  Pecaut's  very  admirable  book,  VAvenir  du  Theisme 
Chretien,  he  observes  :  "  Truth,  especially  moral  truth,  ought  to 
be  communicative  ;  whoever  has  found  it  ouglit  to  feel  at  once 
glad  and  morally  bound  to  share  it  with  his  fellows.  I  distrust 
any  religious  idea  which  men  keep  to  themselves  on  the  pretext 
that  the  times  are  not  ripe,  and  men's  minds  not  prepared  for 
it.  If  Theism  be  true,  then  it  answers  better  than  super- 
naturalism  to  the  wants  of  every  soul,  and  consequently  gives 
more  moral  force  and  more  religious  happiness."  The  battle  of 
Theism  (ho  says  again)  will  be  won  on  the  day  in  which  one 
theist  lives  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  faith ;  yet  can  no  man 
learn  all  that  a  religion  has  in  it  of  power,  till  he  shares  it  with 
his  brother  and  experiences  its  influence  under  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  social  worship  and  common  sympathies. 

The  lesson  is  one  we  need  in  England  no  less  than  in 
France,  and  the  result  of  Theodore  Parker's  courage  in  speak- 
ing out  the  truth  which  was  in  him  and  in  uniting  men  in 
purely  theistic  religious  services  is  the  corroboration  of  its 
veracity.    It  is  small  marvel  that  we  should  hear,  as  the  writer 
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time  to  come, — be  it  Booaer,  be  it  centuries  hence, — must  lei?e 
it  among  the  Bysteme  of  the  past.  Now  neither  these  persoiu 
nor  any  others  imagine  that  Europe  (or  hardly  even  Asia  now) 
will  ever  bow  to  a  new  Prophet  or  new  traditional  faith.  If 
Christianitj  be  doomed,  the  choice  of  the  future  lies  betweeo 
Theism  aa  a  Beligion,  or  such  eystems  of  philosophy,  Pan- 
theistic or  Positive,  as  cannot  merit  the  name  of  B«Ugion  it 
all.  He  who  believes  in  God,  must  also  believe  that  mankind 
will  never  be  allowed  wholly  to  turn  from  His  worship ;  but 
none  may  decide  that  a  period  of  darkness  and  atheism  such 
as  the  world  has  never  yet  known,  may  not  be  possible ;  may 
not  even  now  be  approaching.  What  are  the  human  means 
by  which  such  awful  desolation  may  be  avoided,  and  by  which 
there  may  be  substituted  for  it  an  era  of  light?  How  is 
the  tendency  of  thought  during  the  next  half-century  to 
be  determined  towards  Faith  instead  of  towards  hopeless  scep- 
ticism P  How  ia  the  fire  of  worm  religious  feelioga  to  be  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  in  which  it  now  burns,  but  which  lack  all 
natural  fanning  breath  of  human  sympathies  P  How  are  the 
children  around  us  to  be  prepared  for  the  great  struggle  which, 
in  their  day  if  not  in  ours,  must  surely  come,  and  be  provided 
with  Buch  shields  of  invulnerable  faith  in  God  and  Duty  and 
Immortality,  as  may  withstand  the  tiery  darts  of  scepticism  P 
To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one  reply.  The  way  by 
which  the  tendency  of  thought  can  be  directed  God-wards  and 
not  earth-warda,^ — the  way  in  which  piety  can  be  nourished  in 
our  own  hearta, — the  way  in  which  our  children  may  be  armed 
for  the  future,  is  the  same.  On  every  man  and  woman  it  lies  to 
follow  it.  If  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  traditional  faith, 
and  ceased  to  hope  that  it  can  be  permanently  retained  by  mao- 
kind,  then  our  plain  and  simple  duty  is  to  acknowledge  that 
we  do  so— to  acknowledge  it  to  God  and  our  souls  first,  to  our 
friends  and  our  tittle  world  ere  long.  It  may  be  our  influence 
is  great,  it  may  be  that  it  is  so  small  that  it  seems  to  ub  utterly 
of  no  account.  But,  great  or  small,  our  solemn  responsibility  ia 
to  use  it  in  perfect  honesty  and  simplicity  of  word  and  deed  for 
the  support  of  what  we  believe  to  be  true.  The  trial  is  severe, 
for  it  involves  the  loosening  (if  not  the  breach)  of  the  moat 
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predoos  ties  of  affection  with  those  who  hold  hy  the  old  creed, 

and  who  too  often  will  pardon  the  most  grievous  unfaithfulness 

to  what  thej  know  to  be  our  convictions,  and  resent  only  our 

sinceritjr  in  acting  up  to  them  according  to  our  light.     But 

8Qcb  trials,  great  as  thej  are,  bring  with  them  their  reward,  a 

reward  worth  the  loss  even  of  the  best  of  friends.     If  it  be 

tme,  as  the  philosophic  writer  whom  I  quoted  above  avers, 

that  no  man  can  experience  all  the  power  of  a  religion  till  he 

shares  it  with  his  fellows  in  social  worship  and  natural  human 

sympathj,  it  is  also  true  that  neither  does  any  man  know  the 

full  meaning  of  his  faith,  or  its  power  to  support  and  bless,  till 

he  has  borne  his  witness  to  it — perchance  with  some  sacrifice — 

before  Ood  and  the  world. 

F.  P.  C. 


Jiarih  Wal€8,  Nov.  1864. 


PTiEFACE. 


The  last  time  that  I  saw  Mr  Parker,  just  previous  to 
hiB  leaving  Boston  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1859,  while  he  was  making  his  final  arrangements,  not 
only  for  the  immediate  voyage,  but  with  a  view  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  never  returning,  I  said  to  him  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  publish  a  volume  of  selections  from  my  phonographic 
notes  of  his  sermons, — taken  down  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  as 
they  were  delivered  during  several  years  previous.  He  gave  his 
cordial  assent^  to  the  proposal,  and  afterwards  alluded  to  it 
several  times  in  his  correspondence  with  me  and  with  others, 
during  the  year  that  followed,  while  vainly  seeking  the  restor- 
ation of  his  health  in  foreign  lands. 

Shortly  before  I  made  this  suggestion  he  had  written  to  me 
thus :  ''  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  often  to  think  that 
after  I  have  passed  away  some  of  my  best  things  might  still  be 
collected  from  my  rough  notes  and  your  nice  photograph  of  the 
winged  words.  The  things  I  value  most  are  not  always  such  as 
get  printed." 

The  book  was  commenced  long  since,  but,  from  various  con- 
siderations, its  completion  has  been  delayed  until  this  time. 
Since  whatever  of  truth  or  instruction  it  may  contain  is  as  appli- 
cable at  this  day  as  at  any  other,  it  is  believed  that  this  post- 
ponement has  not  impaired  its  value. 

The  selections  have  been  made  from  the  sermons  of  ten  years, 
extending  from  1849  to  1859,  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  A  few  of  them  have  before  appeared  in  print,  having 
been  copied  out  for  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  at  the  time  of 
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the  cU'livcry  of  the  sermons  ;  but  as  these  are  worthy  of  pre- 
serviitiou  in  a  more  permanent  form,  it  is  thought  best  to  induJt? 
them  here. 

Tho  aim  has  not  been  to  produce  a  volume  of  brilliant  and 
striking  passages,  such  as  might  easily  have  been  gathered  froia 
the  materials  at  hand,  nor  to  present  in  any  compreheDBive 
and  connected  manner  the  philosophical  and  religious  opinions 
of  Mr  Parker,  which  are  given  at  length  in  works  already  before 
the  public.  The  design  has  been  rather  to  bring  together,  in  a 
convenient  form,  some  of  the  familiar  lessons  with  which  his 
sermons  abound,  drawn  from  the  world  of  matter  and  from  the 
nature  and  experience  of  man,  from  past  history  and  from 
passing  events,  and  useful  as  helps  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  conduct  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  preaching  was 
his  happy  faculty  of  presenting  the  highest  themes,  however 
abstruse  or  complex  in  their  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  attractive  to  the  thousands,  gathered  from  all  walks 
and  conditions  of  life,  who  so  eagerly  listened  to  him,  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  every  range  of  comprehension.  Another  was  the 
continual  and  varied  illustration  of  his  favourite  idea  that  Be- 
ligion,  while  the  loftiest  of  all  human  concerns,  is  to  be  applied 
to  every  department  of  human  thought  aud  action,  and  to  rule 
not  only  in  the  church,  but  in  the  state  and  the  community, 
and  in  the  daily  life  of  e^ch  individual  man  ; — not  the  "  popular 
theology  '*  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  the  "  absolute  re- 
ligion "  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  piety  and  morality,  in 
their  numberless  modes  of  manifestation. 

These  characteristics  appear  prominently  in  this  volume,  and 
it  is  believed  will  render  it  welcome  to  those  who  may  have 
listened  to  the  words  which  are  here  reproduced,  as  well  as 
acceptable  to  others  who  aspire  to  what  is  good  and  noble,  and 
rejoice  in  the  truth  fitly  spoken. 

R  L. 

Wiuhington,  D.  C,  October,  1864. 
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AND 


MAN'S  RELATION  THERETO. 


IHE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  NATURAL  WORLD. 

The  natural  world  wlicli  a  man  lives  on  and  lives  by— 
I  mean  the  material  world  of  nature  all  about  us — ^ia  the 
same  thing  to  all  who  live  in  the  same  latitude  and  place. 
And  what  a  grand  world  it  is  !  I  do  not  wonder  that  our 
old  Grerman  heathen  fathers,  and  so  many  other  heathens, 
worshipped  it.  The  ground  under  our  feet  is  so  firm-set 
and  solid,  the  heavens  over  our  head  are  so  magnificent, 
the  air  about  us  is  so  bland  when  it  is  still,  so  powerful 
when  it  is  stirred  into  stormy  motion, — ^what  a  world  it 
is  !  All  day  long  there  are  the  light,  the  clouds,  the  trees, 
the  waters, 

"  Never  weary  of  flowing 
Under  the  Son/' 

the  winds, 

"  Never  weary  of  fleetin^f, 
Since  Time  has  bcg^n." 

All  night  long  the  good  God  shepherds  the  stars  in  the 
wide  pasture  of  heaven;  He  goeth  before  them,  leadeth 
them  out,  calleth  every  star  by  name,  and  they  know  His 
voice,  the  motherly  voice  of  the  good  Shepherd  of  the 
universe,  to  whom  each  star  is  a  Uttle  lamb,  fed  and  folded 
by  the  infinite  presence  of  Him 

"  VTho  doth  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong." 
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TMb  natural  world  is  a  glory  and  a  deligbt, 
"  A  tiling  of  beautj,  Mid  » joj  for  erer." 

Men  hard  entreated  with  toil,  or  chasing  afler  pleasure, 
after  honour,  after  riches,  after  power,  catch  glimpses  of  it 
by  stealth,  aa  it  wcro,  as  the  ox  at  the  plough  reaches  out 
£rom  the  yoke,  and,  hard-breathing',  hcka  ap  a  morsel  of 
grass.  So,  many  men  see  the  world  of  nature,  and  get, 
now  and  then,  a  moathful  of  beauty.  We  all  get  some- 
thine  of  its  use,  for  we  not  only  lire  on  it,  as  a  fonndatdoB, 
but  by  it,  aa  food  and  shelter. 

This  natural  world  is  "  a  cupboard  of  food  and  a  cabinet 
of  pleasure,"  as  an  old  poet  qnaintly  puts  it.  All  sorts 
of  things  are  therein  stored  up  for  present  or  futnre  use. 
On  the  lower  shelves,  which  the  savage  man  can  reach  to, 
there  are  the  rudest  things, — acorns,  roots,  nuts,  berries, 
wild  apples,  fish,  and  flesh.  Higher  np  there  are  com, 
st^t,  wool,  cotton,  stones  with  fire  to  be  beaten  out  of 
them  by  striking  them  together;  then  live  animals  of 
various  sorts ;  next,  metals,  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
and  the  like, — all  ready  to  spring  into  man's  hand,  and 
serve  him,  when  ho  can  reach  up  to  them  and  take  them 
down.  A  little  further  up  there  are  things  to  adorn  the 
body, — ochre  to  paint  the  cheeks,  feathers  to  trim  the 
head,  rubies  and  diamonds,  and  many  a  twisted  shell,  still 
further  to  ornament  and  set  off  the  world;  all  sorts  of 
finery  for  the  Nootka  Sound  female  and  the  Parisian 
woman.  Still  higher  up  are  laid  the  winds  to  grind  man's 
com,  waters  to  sift  his  meal ;  and  above  these  are  coals 
waiting  to  become  fire,  and  to  bo  made  the  force  of  oxen, 
winds,  rivers,  and  men.  Yet  higher  up  lie  the  gases 
which  are  to  hght  a  city,  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a 
wound,  and  make  a  man  invulnerable  and  invincible  to 
pain.  Higher  still  are  things  which  no  man  has  climbed 
up  to  and  looked  on  as  yet.  There  they  he,  shelf  rising 
above  shelf,  gaJlery  above  gallery,  and  the  ceiling  is 
far  ont  of  the  telescopic  sight  of  the  farthest- sighted 
man.  A  short  savage,  like  King  Philip  of  Pokanoket, 
looks  on  the  lower  shelves  and  takes  what  he  wants, — a 
club,  a  chip  of  stone,  a  handiul  of  sea-shells,  a  deer-skin,  a 
bit  of  flesh,  a  few  ears  of  com, — and  is  content  with  them, 
and  thanks  God  for  the  world  he  li\'e8  in.    But  the  civilized 
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man  wbo  has  grown  as  tall  as  Captain  Ericsson  reaches 
higher,  and  takes  down  cattle  power,  wind  power,  water 
power,  steam  power,  lightning  power,  and  hands  them 
to  the  smaller  boys,  to  ns  who  have  not  yet  grown  up  to 
reach  so  high.  Some  of  the  tallest-minded  of  the  human 
tribe  stand  on  tip-toe  and  look  up  as  high  as  they  can  see, 
and  then  report  to  us  the  great  machinery  and  astrono- 
mical wheel- work  which  keeps  the  sun  and  moon  in  their 
place ;  or  report  of  the  smaller  machinery,  the  nice  chem- 
ical and  electrical  gearing  which  holds  the  atoms  of  a  peb- 
ble together,  and  whereby  the  great  world  grows  grass 
for  oxen  and  com  for  men.  This  is  as  high  as  any  mortal 
man  has  got  as  yet ;  and  it  is  a  great  way  to  climb  from 
the  acorn  on  the  bottom  shelf  up  to  the  celestial  mechanics 
on  the  upper  shelf,  which  Newton  and  La  Place  are  only 
tall  enough  to  look  over  and  handle. 

Such  is  the  natural  world  that  we  live  on  and  by.  It  is 
the  home  of  us  all,  and  the  dear  God  is  the  great  house- 
keeper and  the  ever-present  mother  therein.  He  lights 
the  fires  every  morning,  and  puts  them  out  every  night ; 
yea,  hangs  up  the  lamps,  and  makes  it  all  snug  for  the 
family  to  sleep  in,  beneath  His  motherly  watchfulness  all 
night  long,  till  the  morning  fire  awakes  again,  and  glitter- 
ing along  the  east,  shines  mto  His  children's  brightening 
eyes. 

This  world  of  nature  is  meant  for  all.  The  sun  shines 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the  rain  rains  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  The  same  ground  is  under  General 
Pierce  and  his  pig,  and  the  same  heavens  are  over  the 
astronomer  and  his  dog;  and  dog  and  astronomer,  pig 
and  president,  all  live  on,  Hve  under,  live  in  the  same 
natural  world,  and  the  All-Bountiful  is  father  and  mother 
to  them  all,  not  over-honouring  the  astronomer,  not  un- 
dervaluing the  dog  or  the  swine.  And  yet  what  a  very 
difierent  world  it  is  to  pig  and  president,  to  dog  and  as- 
tronomer. To  such  as  look  only  at  the  lower  shelves,  it 
is  a  dull,  hard,  prosy  world.  To  those  who  reach  up  to 
fashion  and  finery,  to  the  nicknacks  of  nature,  it  is  a  dainty 
show  of  pretty  things,  a  sort  of  great  Vanity  Fair,  where 
Mrs  Jezebel  and  Mr  Absolom  are  to  adorn  and  make 
themselves  comely.  To  others,  who  see  the  great  uses  in 
the  power  of  things,  the  great  loveliness  in  the  beauty  o^ 
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things,  ibe  great  wisdom  in  tbe  meanmG^  of  things, — it  la 
a  serious  world,  very  serious;  but  a  lovely  world,  very 
lovely ;  and  a  divine  world,  very  divine ;  full  of  God's 
power,  God's  wisdom,  God's  justice,  God's  besnty,  and 
God's  love,  ronning  ont  into  the  blossoms  of  the  ground 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  sky ;  the  whole  universe  a  great 
manifold  flower  of  Gtod,  who  holds  it  in  Hia  own  right 
hand. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  material  world  pro- 
phesied something  a  great  many  times  greater  and  grander 
than  the  highest  man  had  yet  seen  or  told  of.  I  do  not 
believe  that  God  made  this  grand  world  of  nature  as  the 
background  to  a  little  dwarfish  picture  of  spirit.  The 
great  power  of  nature,  the  great  beauty  of  nature,  and  its 
great  sense,  are  all  prophetic  of  a  power,  beauty,  and 
sense  which  matter  knows  not  of,  which  it  will  take  great 
men  and  great  generations  of  great  men  to  fulfil  and  ac- 
complish. But  it  will  one  day  be.  It  will  take  place  in  the 
golden  ages,  which  arc  not  behind  ns,  but  before  ua,  and 
which  are  to  be  reached  by  your  toU,  and  yonr  prayer, 
and  your  thought,  and  sweat,  and  watching.  I  love  to 
read  the  prophecy  which  God  himself  haa  writ  in  the 
world  of  nature.  Every  piece  of  coal,  eveiy  bit  of  iron, 
why,  it  was  a  prophecy  of  steam-engines  and  steam-ships, 
if  men  had  only  the  wit  to  read  the  oracle.  And  so  this 
natural  world  with  its  powers,  its  beauty,  its  meaning, 
why,  it  is  a  prophecy  of  a  great  human  world  that  is  to 
come,  whereof  the  Isaiahs,  the  Socrates',  the  Jesus', 
and  the  Ncwtons,  were  only  the  prophets  who  foretold 
the  beginning  of  the  golden  ages  that  are  to  come. 


LAW   IN  THB  WOBLD   OF  MATTES. 

In  the  imiverse  all  is  done  according  to  law,  by  the  re- 
gular and  orderly  action  of  the  forces  thereof;  there  is  a 
constant  mode  of  operation  which  never  changes.  No- 
-thitig  is  done  by  human  magic,  nothing  by  divine  miracle. 
Keligious  poets  tell  ua  that  God  said  m  Hebrew  speech, 
"Let  the  earth  be  1  "  and  it  was,  forthwith.  "Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  fish,  the  air  fowls,  and  the  earth  cattle  I " 
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—and  it  was  done.  Bat  wlien  yon  consnlt  tlie  record  of 
tie  earth  itself,  you  find  that  the  six  days'  miracle  of  the 
poet  are  millions  of  years'  work  of  the  divine  forces  of  the 
miiyerse.  These  forces  are  always  adequate  to  achieve 
their  divine  purpose,  with  no  miraculous  help,  no  inter- 
vention, no  new  creation  of  forces,  and  in  that  immense 
book  of  space  whose  leaves  date  back  through  such  vast 
periods  of  time,  there  is  not  a  single  miracle  recorded ;  not 
ouce  does  it  appear  that  God  intervened  and  changed  the 
normal  action  of  any  single  thing. 

One  star  difiTers  from  another  star  in  glory — ^not  at  all 
in  the  perfect  keeping  of  every  law  of  its  existence  as  a 
star. 


SCIENCE  DEPENDENT  UPON   LAW  IN  THE   WORLD  OF  MATTER. 

The  law  of  the  world  of  matter  is  knowable  by  man,  and 
when  his  thought  comprehends  that,  the  world  of  matter 
is  manageable  by  his  toil,  and  he  can  use  its  forces  to 
serve  his  end.  This  power  of  science  depends  not  only  on 
the  mind  itself,  but  on  the  nice  relation  between  that  and 
the  world  of  matter  outside.  What  if  this  world  of  mat- 
ter were — as  the  ministers  oftentimes  tell  us  it  is — a  bun- 
dle of  incoherent  things,  no  constant  law  in  force  therein, 
God  intervening  by  capricious  miracle,  to  turn  a  stick  into 
a  snake,  water  to  blood,  dust  to  flies  and  creeping  things, 
mud  to  frogs,  and  ashes  to  a  plague  on  beasts  and  men ; 
what  if  He  sent  miraculous  darkness  which  could  be  felt, 
to  revenge  Him  on  some  handful  of  wicked  men ;  what  if 
by  miracle  He  opened  the  sea  and  let  a  nation  through, 
and  then  poured  the  waters  back  on  the  advancing  foe; 
what  if  the  rocks  became  water,  and  the  heavens  rained 
bread  for  forty  years ;  what  if  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still  and  let  a  filibustering  troop  destroy  their  foe ;  what  if 
iron  swam  at  some  man's  command ;  what  if  a  whale  en- 
gulfed a  disobedient  prophet  who  fled  from  God's  higher 
law,  and  kept  him  three  days  shut  up,  till  he  made  a  great 

Eoetic  psalm;  what  if  a  son  were  bom  with  no  human 
bther,  and  could  by  miracle  walk  on  the  waves  as  on  dry 
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land,  feed  five  thousand  men  vitli  five  little  barley  loaves, 
and  have  in  reserve  twelve  baskets-foil  of  broken  bread ; 
wbat  if  iie  could  still  the  winda  and  the  waters  with  a 
word^  rebuke  disease,  restore  the  lame  and  the  blind  at  a 
touch,  and  wake  the  dead  with  "  Lazarus,  come  forth  ! " 
Why  I  science  would  not  be  possible  ;  there  would  be  no- 
thing but  stupid  wonder  and  amazement,  and  instead  of 
the  grand  Spectacle  of  a  universe,  with  law  everywhere, 
thought  watmg  reason  everywhere,  and  stirring  Newton 
to  write  the  Frincipia  of  Natural  Science,  Linnseas  to  de- 
scribe the  systems  of  plants.  La  Place  to  cipher  out  the 
mechanics  of  the  sky,  Kant  to  unfold  the  metaphysics  of 
man  and  the  philosophy  of  human  history,  and  the  mas- 
terly intellect  of  Cuvier  to  classify  the  animal  kingdom, — 
mankind  thereby  growing  wiser,  and  stUl  more  powerful, 
— we  should  have  a  priest's  world  of  capricious  chaos, 
some  prophet  going  up  to  heaven  on  his  own  garment, 
some  witch  careering  on  a  broom,  and  man  vulgarly 
staring,  as  in  a  farmers  yard  a  calf  stands  gaping  at  some 
new  bam-door.  What  is  the  world  of  monkish  legend, 
the  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  the 
world  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  world  of  the  Calvinistio 
Church,  or  of  the  popular  theology  of  our  tunes,  compared 
with  the  grand  world  which  God  has  made  it, — stars  mil- 
Hons  of  millions  of  miles  away  looking  down  on  these 
flowers  at  my  sido,  and  all  the  way  between,  law,  order, 
never  once  a  miracle,  and  all  this  so  wondrously  and  ten- 
derly related  to  man's  mind  ! 


THE    EELiTIOH   OP    BMALI,  THINGS   TO   QKEAT. 

Look  at  this  clothed  congregation,  and  see  whence  all 
this  vast  array  of  handsome  dress  has  been  gathered  up  t 
Fart  of  it  came  from  the  backs  of  fur-clad  beasts,  which 
only  polar  cold  can  bear ;  the  linen  grew  up  from  die  cool 
temperate  soil ;  tropic  heat  furnished  the  cotton;  the  little 
silkworm  has  spun  the  substance  of  appropriate  trees, 
which  change  their  leaves  to  covering  for  the  Adams  and 
Eves  of  civilization.  Tarious  colours,  which  more  than 
imitate  the  rainbow,  have  been  gathered  from  the  veget> 
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ablOj  animalj  and  mineral  worlds ; — and  all  these  depend, 
directly^  on  the  stmctoral  character  of  the  globe  itself. 
As  the  rainbow  is  the  child  of  the  sun  and  cload^  nursed 
by  lightning,  waited  on  by  gravitation,  and  girted  into 
handsome  shape  by  the  spheric  globe  itself,  so  yonder 
bonnet^  the  triamph  of  the  milliner^s  art  and  the  wearer's 
taste,  is  daughter  of  vegetation  and  animation,  grand-child 
of  the  mineral  world,  which  dowers  it  with  such  handsome 
hues,  and  in  strict  geologic  descent,  traces  its  aristocratic 
Uneage  back  to  the  earth's  attractional  orbit,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  solar  system.  A  little  change  in  that  far- 
off  ancestry,  and  there  could  not  be  a  bonnet  in  Boston  to- 
day, more  than  a  woman  to  wear  it,  or  a  young  man  to 
look  delighted  thereon. 


MIND   IN  THE  WORLD  OP  MATTER. 

We  perceive  everywhere  proofs  of  Intelligence  in  the 
world  of  matter, — ^a  somethmg  which  knows  and  wills. 
It  is  not  brute  force,  acting  without  knowledge  and  will, 
but  an  intelligent  power,  working  by  means  well  under- 
stood, continually  directed  to  certain  ends,  which  were 
meant  to  take  place. 

This  intelligence  let  us  call  by  the  name  of  Mind,  a 
power  which  knows  without  process  of  thought,  wills 
without  hesitation  and  choice;  not  mind  with  human 
limitations,  but  absolute. 

The  evidences  of  this  mind  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand;  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  structural  plan  of  the 
whole  solar  system, — for  every  orb  moves  for  ever  in  its 
calculated  track,  which  is  shaped  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  sun  and  every  planet,  all  of  which  act  constantly 
by  their  law  of  motion ;  seen  also  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  in  its  complicated  form,  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
great  divisions  of  matter  into  air,  water,  land,  and  in  the 
special  composition  of  each  of  these,  and  the  fitness  of 
each  for  its  special  function.  And  on  a  small  scale,  you 
see  the  same  power  of  mind  in  the  formation  of  crystals^ 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  insects  which  live  thereon. 

Study  the  leaf  of  an  orange-tree  :  what  wisdom  is  dis- 
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played  in  its  stmctnre ;  liow  admirable  ita  arcliitectare, 
what  nice  frame-work,  what  ezqaisite  finiali}  haw  intel- 
ligibly are  the  elements  combined  in  ita  chemistry ;  bow 
the  power  of  vegetation  aaaimilateB  the  particles  of  eartii, 
air,  water,  whereby  it  grows  into  a  plant  I  What  a  fimc- 
tion  the  leaf  has  to  perform, — this  little  mason,  bnilding 
ap  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  getting  ready  the  anbstance 
of  its  flower  and  fruit  1  See  wie  apparatas  by  which  the 
plant  breathes  and  gets  its  food  I  No  city  government 
can  get  a  steam-engine  to  pnmp  water  with  such  economy 
aa  this  little  Miles  Greenwood  uses  to  keep  itself  always 
fired  np  and  ready  for  action. 

Look  at  the  aphis  which  has  its  world  on  this  little  leaf ! 
See  with  what  intelligence  the  same  mind  has  fashioned 
this  minate  creature ;  what  organs  he  has  to  satisfy  hia 
individual  wants ;  what  power  to  perpetnate  his  race, 
wherewith  he  takes  hold  on  eternity,  forward  and  back- 
ward. Behind  him  ho  has  a  line  of  ancestors  reaching 
beyond  Noah,  Methuselah,  and  Adam.  Study  his  internal 
structure ;  how  wonderful  the  means  which  conspire  to 
form  his  insect  life !  No  municipal  government  is  earned 
on  with  such  wisdom.  How  admirable  must  be  that  con- 
stitution which  gives  unity  of  action  to  all  his  members, 
all  working  as  one,  and  secures  variety  of  action  to  each, 
individual  freedom  for  each  special  member  1  It  is  so 
everywhere  in  the  world  of  matter. 

Now  turn  over  that  groat  volume  wherein  for  many 
million  years  the  Daily  Journal  and  Evening  Transcript  of 
the  world  appear,  each  leaf  bound  in  stone ;  study  through 
this  Old  Testament  of  ages  past,  and  in  every  page,  in 
every  line,  in  each  letter,  do  you  find  the  same  mind, 
power  of  knowledge  and  will,  and  that  power  is  constant 
in  all  time  which  thi^  %reat  earthen  book  keeps  record  of, 
and  it  is  continuous  in  all  space  whereof  its  annals  tell. 
The  more  comprehensively  things  are  studied  on  a  great 
scale,  the  more  vast  this  mind  appears  in  its  far-reaching 
scope  of  time  and  space.  The  more  minutely  things  are 
inquired  after  on  a  small  scale,  the  more  delicate  appears 
this  mind  in  its  action.  The  solar  system  is  not  too  big 
for  it  to  grasp  and  hold,  nor  the  eye  of  an  aphis  too  small 
for  it  to  finish  off  and  provide  for. 
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POWSBj   LAW^  AND  HIND,  IN  THB  UNIVEBSB. 

The  whole  nniverse  of  matter  is  a  great  mundane 
psalm  to  celebrate  the  reign  of  Power,  Law,  Mind.  Fly 
throngh  the  solar  system  from  remotest  Neptune  to  the 
Sun, — power,  law,  mind,  attend  your  every  step.  Study 
each  planet,  it  is  still  the  same, — ^power,  law,  mind.  Ask 
every  little  orange  leaf,  ask  the  aphis  that  feeds  thereon, 
ask  the  insect  corpses  lyini?  by  millions  in  the  dead  ashes 
of  the  farmer's  pLt  de,  the^remains  of  moUasks  which 
gave  np  the  ghost  millions  of  years  before  man  trod  the 
globe, — they  all  with  united  voice  answer  still  the  same — 
power,  law,  mind.  In  all  the  space  from  Neptune  to  the 
Son,  in  all  the  time  from  the  silicious  shell  to  the  orange 
leaf  of  to-day,  there  is  no  failure  of  that  power,  no  break 
of  that  law,  no  cessation  in  its  constant  mode  of  operation, 
no  single  error  of  that  mind,  whereof  aU  space  is  here,  all 
time  is  now.  So  the  world  is  witness  continually  to 
power,  to  never-faiHng  law,  to  mind  that  is  everywhere ; 
is  witness  to  that  ever-present  Power  which  men  call 
God.     Look  up,  and  reverence ;  bow  down,  and  trust ! 

Every  rose  is  an  autograph  from  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty God.  On  this  world  about  us  He  has  inscribed 
His  thought,  in  those  marvellous  hieroglyphs  which  sense 
and  science  have  been  these  many  thousand  years  seeking 
to  understand.  The  universe  itself  is  a  great  autograph 
of  the  Almighty. 


DIVINB  LOVE  IN  THB  WOELir&p  MATTEE. 

The  average  age  of  this  audience  is  perhaps  some  forty 
years ;  perhaps  the  human  race  has  been  on  the  earth  a 
thousand  times  as  long.  Well,  forty  thousand  years  is 
not  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  earth^s  existence  as  my 
hour's  sermon  is  of  mankind's  existence.  But,  as  Sirius 
is  far  from  the  earth  in  space,  so  far  from  you  and  me  in 
time  is  the  beginning  of  the  material  history  of  the  earth, 
which  the  geologist  finds  written  in  the  sacred  cod&kX  ol 
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the  world — the  Old  Testament  of  God,  written  by  Him  in 
tables  of  real  stone.  Yet,  in  that  far  time,  many  millions 
of  millions  of  years  away,  was  Mind  controlling  the  power 
of  matter,  by  a  constant  mode  of  operation,  to  this  end — 
to  Man, — and  his  relation  to  matter  was  provided  then. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  attractional  orbit 
were  then  fixed ;  the  time  of  day  and  night,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  air,  which  lets  the  solar  heat  and  light  come  in, 
the  provision  for  food,  shelter,  medicine,  and  tools,  were 
all  BO  fixed  that  they  were  sore  to  come,  each  in  its  proper 
time, — the  stone  first  for  the  wild  man,  and  for  the  enlight- 
ened the  electric  telegraph  which  runs  beneath  the  sea. 

In  tdl  that  space  and  time,  there  is  no  cessation  of  power, 
law,  mind,  whereof  Earth's  records  tell;  Qoi  immanent 
always,  not  once  withdrawn.  And  in  that  mighty  space, 
that  immense  of  time,  there  is  not  the  record  of  a  single 
miracle  or  departure  from  law.  God  ever  present,  never 
intervenes  j  acting  ever  by  law,  a  miracle  becomes  need- 
less, and  also  impossible.  Look  at  all  this  in  its  vast 
greatness  in  time  and  space,  then  consider  the  delicacy  of 
mat  Providence,  and  see  how  nicely  the  eye  is  fitted  to 
Hght;  and  consider  this  mighty  space  and  this  immense 
time  are  so  with  dehcacy  filled  np ;  and  then,  if  it  is  power, 
law,  mind,  which  moves  our  astonishment  at  first,  the 
deeper  second  thought  is  the  love  which  animates  that 
mind  to  use  that  power,  and  by  that  law  achieve  the  dear 
blessing  which  the  motive  of  God  at  first  desired, — the 
blessing  for  you  and  mo,  and  every  living  thing.  Forego 
that  transcendant  truth  of  the  perfection  of  the  relation  of 
matter  and  man  which  I  deduce  from  the  idea  of  God  as 
infinite  perfection,  and  the  very  fact  of  that  relation  leads 
ns  to  infer,  not  only  power,  law,  mind,  but  that  dear  love 
which  sends  the  snn  bo  sweetly  round  the  world — ■ 

"  From  aeeming  evil  itill  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  itill, 
In  infinite  prognnian." 


THE    B?FECT   OF  UATEEIAL  CIECUMSTASCES  ON  ANOULS. 

See  the  effect  of  material  circumstances  on  animals.     In 
the  spring,  warm  weather  brings  out  the  fiies^  gnats,  and 
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fswarms  of  other  insects;  and  they  wiU  multiply  just  in 
proportion  to  the  geniality  of  the  weather  and  the  supply 
of  tiheir  food.  More  requires  more^  and  less  requires  less ; 
and  the  multiplication  of  insect  life  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  its  support.  With  the  increase  of  msects^ 
there  will  come  an  mcrease  of  the  purple  marten^  the 
swallow^  and  other  birds  that  feed  thereon.  Let  a  cold 
summer  kill  the  insects^  and  the  martens  will  disappear. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  multiplied  beasts  of  prey  and  birds 
of  rapine.  They  fed  on  the  wreck  of  armies  that  went  to 
pieces  under  his  hand ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the 
great  father  of  wolves  and  vultures^  because  he  furnished 
the  material  conditions  which  gave  them  birth^  as  much 
as  if  he  had  sat  on  the  vulture's  nest^  and  brooded  her 
eggs  with  his  own  selfish  bosom. 


BESSRVED  POWER. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
power,  force  active  to-day.  Everywhere,  likewise,  there  is 
a  reserve  of  power,  force  waiting  for  to-morrow.  Force  is 
potent  everywhere,  but  latent  as  well.  All  men  see  the 
active  power,  all  do  not  see  the  power  which  waits  till  it 
comes  of  age  to  do  its  work. 

In  order  to  get  the  general  analogy  of  the  universe  to 
bear  upon  this  particular  matter  in  hand,  the  power  of 
progressive  development  in  the  human  race,  look  at  the 
plainest  examples  of  this  reserved  power  in  nature.  All 
around  us  the  fields  lie  sleeping  under  their  coverlet  of 
frost.  Only  the  mosses,  the  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamy 
have  any  green  and  growing  life.  Every  hide-bound 
tree  has  taken  in  sail,  and  sent  down  its  topmast,  housed 
the  rigging,  and  lies  stripped  there  in  bay,  waiting  for 
navigation  to  open  in  March  and  April.  Even  the  well- 
clad  bear  has  coiled  himself  up  for  his  hybemating  sleep 
all  winter  long ;  the  frogs  and  snakes  and  toads  have  hid 
their  heads ;  the  swarms  of  insects  all  are  still.  Nature 
has  put  her  little  ones  to  bed. 

'*  HuBhf  my  babe !  lie  still  and  slumber ! 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed. 
Heavenly  blessing  without  number 
Best  upon  thy  infant  head ! " 
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This  is  tibe  erenjiig  cradle-Bong  vherewith  Natore  hills 
Uie  reptilej  insect,  heair,  and  tree,  to  their  winter  sleep. 

Look  at  the  scene  n&xt  June.  Wliat  life  in  the  ground, 
in  the  trees  spreading  their  sails  to  every  wind,  in  tlie 
reptiles,  in  the  inaects  I  Nature  wakens  her  little  ones  in 
the  new  morning,  and  sends  them  oat  to  the  world's  great 
vineyard  to  bear  the  borthen  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  sore  of 
their  penny  at  its  end. 

Wluit  a  reserve  of  power  lies  in  the  ground  nnder  onr 
feet,  in  the  silent  throat  of  every  bird,  in  the  scale-clad 
bads  on  oak  and  apple-tree  I  What  energy  sleeps  in  that 
hybemating  bear,  who  in  spring  will  come  out  from  his 
hole  in  the  Green  Mountains,  and  woo  his  shaggy  mate, 
and  ere  long  rejoice  in  the  parental  joys  of  home. 


A  few  years  ago  men  brought  from  Egypt  to  Tnacwiy 
some  grains  of  wheat  which  a  fanner  had  laid  np  thirty-five 
or  forty  hundred  years  ago.  They  put  it  in  the  ground  in 
Italy,  and  the  power  which  those  little  grains  had  kept  so 
long  waked  np  bright,  and  grew  wheat  there,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  since  Sesostris  marched  his  E^gyp- 
tians,  and  set  up  pillars  and  temples  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  liidas,  which  Herodotus  saw  two-and-twenty  hundred 
years  ago.  All  the  coEEee  plants  in  America,  it  is  said, 
have  come  from  two  little  trees  which  a  Dominican  priest 
brought  here  from  Spain ;  and  when  the  ship  was  on  sihort 
allowance  for  water,  he  divided  his  pint  a  day,  taking  a 
half-pint  for  himself,  and  sparing  a  gill  for  each  of  his 
trees ;  and  so  they  lasted,  and  were  p^ted  in  Saint  Do- 
mingo, and  now  they  are  spread  all  over  the  tropic  con- 
tinent. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  New-Engluid  was  a  wilder- 
ness, with  wild  beasts  howling  in  the  forests,  and  thirty 
thousand  lazy,  half-naked  Indians  howling  wilder  than  the 
beasts.  Idle  rivers  ran  idly  to  an  idle  sea,  flapping  to  the 
moon's  attraction,  as  restless  and  as  la^  as  a  summer 
cloud.  Then  New-England  was  shaggy  with  awful  woods, 
the  only  garment  of  the  sav^e  land.  In  April  the  wind- 
flower  came  out,  and  the  next  month  the  maple  saw  hia 
red  beaotiea  reflected  in  the  Connecticat  and  1^  Mearimao. 
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In  June  the  water-lily  opened  her  firagrant  bosom.  Wlio 
saw  it  f  Only  here  and  there  some  yoong  aqoaw,  thinking 
of  her  dofiky  loverj  tamed  to  look  at  its  beanty,  or  the 
long-lipped  mooae  oame  down  in  the  morning,  and  licked 
ap  ita  fragrance  irom  the  river'a  breast ;  and  otherwise  the 
maple  bloomed  and  blnshed  nnseen,  and  the  lily  wasted  its 
BweetnesB  on  the  desert  air. 

Now  civil-Baited  New-England  haa  gardens,  orchards, 
fields,  is  nicely  girded  with  earthen  and  iron  roads,  and 
jewelled  all  over  with  cities  and  fair  towns.  The  aha^y 
wood  has  been  trimmed  away,  and  is  only 

"  A  teaif  alKint  her  dMent  thonldeti  thtoim." 

Three  milUona  of  men  are  snugly  cradled  in  New-Eng- 
land's  lap.  The  winds  hare  been  pnt  to  work.  The 
gTonnd,  BO  lazy  once,  has  no  Sunday  but  the  winter  now. 
The  rivers  have  been  pat  out  to  apprentice,  and  become 
blacksmiths,  paper-makers,  spinners,  and  weavers.  The 
ocean  is  a  constant  ferryman,  always  at  work,  fetching  and 
carrying  between  the  comers  of  the  world.  Even  thehght- 
ning  has  been  called  in  from  Ma  play-groond,  and  set  to 
wonc;  he  mast  keep  the  side-walk  now  when  he  travels, 
for  we  regalate  the  pobce  of  the  aky ;  Dr  Franklin  began 
that  work.  The  lightning  mast  no  longer  bum  ap  meet- 
ing-hoosea, — a  favourite  errand  which  the  devil  used  to 
send  him  oo  of  old  time,  as  Cotton  Mather  said, — he  must 
keep  the  peace  now ;  swift-footed,  he  mast  run  of  errands 
for  the  f^nily.  We  say  "  Go  I "  and  the  lightning  has 
gone ;  "  Come  I  "  and  the  lightning  is  at  our  liand ;  "  Do 
this  I  "  and  the  Hghtning  sets  aboat  it. 

Now  the  difference  between  the  New-England  of  three 
Hundred  years  ago  and  the  New-England  of  to-day  was  all  a 
reserved  power  once.  The  Merrimac  was  the  same  river 
to  the  Indian  that  it  is  now  to  tho  Americui ;  the  ground 
and  aky  were  the  same  j  the  earth  does  not  secrete  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  lightning  from  that  which  of  old  crinkled 
through  the  aky,  uttering  its  thunder  as  it  went. 

The  change  m  the  human  race  from  the  beginning  till 
now  is  immensely  greater  than  the  change  from  the  Mas- 
sacbasetts  of  red  Governor  Massaaoit  to  the  Massachusetts 
of  pale  GoTsmor  Clifford.  All  the  difference  between  the 
first  generation  of  men  on  earth — without  house  or  gar- 
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mentj  witliont  vife  or  speech,  withonfc  coiiecionBnesa  cf 
God  or  conacionsneBa  of  self — and  tho  moat  cultivated 
society  of  religious  men  of  England  and  America,  vraa  once 
a  power  of  progress  which  lay  there  in  human  nature.  The 
sav^e  bore  within  >)ini  the  germ  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  La 
Place,  and  Moses,  and  Jesna.  The  capability  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  lay  in  the  first  generation  of  men,  as  the 
New-Eugland  of  to-day  lay  in  the  New- England  of  three 
hondred  years  ^o,  or  as  the  wheat  of  the  ^scan  harvest 
lay  in  those  few  Egyptian  grains ;  it  lay  there  in  the  boman 
faculties,  asleep,  unseen,  and  nnfelt,  with  the  instinct  of 
progressiTe  development  belonging  thereto.  All  the 
mighty  growth  of  the  Pagan  civilization,  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  Buddhistic,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian,  lay 
there  unseen  in  man.  A  thousand  years  ago,  who  would 
have  dared  to  prophesy  the  industrial  civilization  of  New- 
Eugland  to-day  F  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  scoured  the 
Beas,  capturing  every  vessel  that  he  could  overmaster, 
great  pirate  timt  he  was,  murdering  the  crews  of  Spuiish 
galleons,  and  burning  them  at  sea  after  he  had  taken  the 
silver,  when  he  landed  on  tho  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
violated  the  women,  and  butchered  the  men,  and  burned 
the  towns,  leaving  blackness  and  desolation  behind  him, 
and  doing  it  for  sport's  sake, — ^who  would  have  dared  to 
prophesy  the  peaceful  commerce  which,  under  the  two-fold 
Anglo-Saxon  flag  of  England  and  America,  now  covers  the 
ocean  with  the  white  blosBom  of  the  peace  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy  ?  Nobody  would  have  dared  to  prophesy 
this  in  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

But,  is  this  progress  to  stop  here  ?  Have  the  average 
nations  reached  the  capacity  of  mankind  ?  Have  the  most 
enlightened  nations  exhausted  the  capacity  for  human  im- 
provement ?  Has  the  foremost  man  of  all  tho  world  drank 
dry  the  cup  of  humanity  f  Newton,  Humboldt,  Moses, 
Jesus, — they  have  only  scooped  out  and  drank  a  handful 
of  water  from  tho  well  which  opens  into  that  vast  ocean  of 
faculties  which  God  created,  tiie  mighty  deep  of  hnman 
nature. 

How  has  the  civilization  of  the  world  thus  far  been 
achieved  ?  By  the  great  men  coming  together,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  saying,  "  Let  us  advance  mankind  "  ?  The 
great  men  were  not  great  enough  for  that.     It  has  taken 
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place  in  the  providence  of  God,  who,  from  perfect  motives, 
of  perfect  material,  for  a  perfbct  purpose,  as  perfect  means, 
created  this  Imman  nature,  put  into  it  this  reserve  of 
power,  put  about  it  this  reserve  of  material  elements, 
wherewith  to  make  a  Jacob's  ladder  to  clamber  continually 
upwards  toward  God,  our  prayer  being  the  hand  which 
reaches  up,  while  our  practice  is  the  foot  which  sustains 
the  weight  which  the  prayer  steadies.  There  is  no  end  to 
this  power  of  progressive  development  in  man,  at  least 
none  that  you  and  I  can  discover. 


THE  ABUNDANCE  OF   BEAUTY   IN    THE    WOBLD. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  world  is  the 
abundance  of  beauty ;  of  what  not  only  feeds,  clothes, 
and  outwardly  serves  the  material  needs  of  man,  but  also 
pleases  the  sense  and  soul,  feeding  and  comforting  the 
finer  and  nicer  faculties  of  man.  By  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  we  cling,  all  of  us,  to  the  material  side  of  na- 
ture, and  are  thereby  fed  and  nestled  and  warmed  in  body ; 
but  while  doing  this  we  catch  sight  of  Nature^s  beauty  also, 
and  are  contented  in  a  higher  sort,  nestled  yet  more  ten- 
derly. As  the  hungry  Jews,  in  the  Old  Testament  story, 
went  to  bed  grumblmg,  and  rose  the  next  morning  not 
knowing  how  or  whence  to  break  their  fast,  and  behold, 
there  lay  the  manna,  clean  as  new  frost  on  the  ground, 
saying  as  plain  as  food  could  say,  "  Come  now,  ye  unbe- 
lievers, eat  and  be  fed !  '^  so  this,  angels^  bread  of  beauty, 
which,  *'  like  manna,  hath  the  taste  of  all  in  it,^'  lies  on  the 
ground  under  our  feet;  it  lodges  on  the  bushes  in  the 
country,  clings  to  the  city  walls,  and  is  always  falling  from 
the  sky.  God,  after  setting  before  us  what  we  turn  into 
bread,  and  garments,  and  houses,  and  musical  instruments, 
and  books,  gives  us  the  benediction  of  Beauty  as  an  unex- 
pected grace  after  meat. 

The  commonest  things  in  the  world  are  adorned,  not 
with  ornaments  which  are  put  on,  but  with  beauty  which 
grows  out  of  their  substance,  which  affects  their  form  and 
shines  through  every  lineament.  The  grass  which  springs 
np  in  the  cracks  of  city  streets,  or  which  in  meadows  the 
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f&rmer's  ox  licka  ap  by  handfiilB,  the  deliglit  of  the  catUe, 
who  twice  enjoy  their  food — ^what  a  beaatifiil  Hung  it  ia 
in  shape,  in  colour  how  exceeding  fair  1  How  attractive 
to  the  eyes  are  the  grains,  from  the  bearded  bread  of 
horses,  which  loyes  the  northern  lands,  to  that  qoeen  of 
cereal  plants,  southern  bom,  and  loving  still  the  Bon,  the 
Pocahontas  of  grains,  the  great  Indian  fhnpress  of  Com  I 
The  roots  which  the  beasts  and  which  men  feed  upon — 
what  homely  and  yet  what  comely  things  they  are;  nay, 
the  commDnesb  of  them  all  has  in  its  homely  shape  a  cer- 
tain  rather  hard  but  masculine  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
I  cannot  see  them  lying  in  heaps  in  the  &rmer&'  fields,  or 
in  waggon  loads  brought  to  market,  the  earth  still  cling- 
ing to  their  sides,  without  reverence  for  that  infinite  wis- 
dom which  pats  such  beanty  into  such  common  things. 
How  handsome  are  the  shapes  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
quince,  plum;  of  the  acorn,  the  nut,  the  pine  cone,  yea,  of 
every  leaf,  from  the  northern  melon  and  thistle,  down  to 
the  proud  palm  which  claps  its  hands  beneath  the  tropics 
to  its  Maker's  praise  1  How  fair  are  all  the  seeds — those 
which  plump  down  into  the  ground,  or  which  tangle  ^lem- 
selves  in  the  feathers  of  birds  or  the  hair  of  oxen,  and  so 
aro  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  those  which  in  their 

fosaamer  balloons  and  parachutes  float  fer  off  in  every 
reath  of  wind,  scattering  the  parent  beauty  to  spring 
up  in  fragrant  loveliness  for  ever  fresh  and  for  ever 
new. 

Even  homely  things  have  a  certun  beauty  in  their  use. 
Says  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  day's  later  prophets, "  De- 
spise not  the  rSg  which  man  makes  into  paper,  nor  the 
litter  which  the  earth  makes  into  com."  When  yon  look 
at  the  uses  of  things,  and  see  the  relation  even  of  the 
homeliest  and  ugliest  of  these  to  the  world  about  you, 
there  is  a  certain  beauty  investing  even  things  which  are 
most  unattractive  to  the  mortal  eye.  So  at  evening  have 
I  seen  a  veil  of  silver  spread  itself  over  some  little,  drowsy, 
vulgar  New-England  town,  coming  np  just  to  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  loavmg  the  village  steeples  and  chimney-tops 
above  that  cloud,  and  the  dull  town  looked  exceedingly 
romantic;  andby-and-by  the  waning  moon  came  up, and, 
with  a  star  or  two  beside  her,  rode  through  the  blue  above, 
and  looked  down  and  enchanted  into  loveliness  the  vulgar 
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town.     Beneath  tliat  silver  veil  tired  nature  slept^  and  men 
and  women  wei*e  transfigured  with  their  dreams. 

Even  in  the  city,  in  the  commonest  street,  if  it  is  only  a 
little  lonesome,  small  plants  find  board  and  lodging  in  the 
chinky  stones,  and  lift  their  thin  faces,  and  seem  to  wish 
good  morning  to  the  rapid-stirring  man  or  maid  who  knows 
tiiese  little  apostles  and  botanic  Ministers  at  Large,  who  are 
meant  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  are  without  staff  or 
scrip,  and  who  never  chide  the  unthankful  passenger.  The 
fuci  which  float  on  the  still  waters,  and  fringe  the  timbers 
of  the  wharves,  are  lovely  and  attractive  things ;  and  yet 
they  are  so  little  noticed  that  they  have  not  yet  got  the  wel- 
come of  an  English  name,  and  I  must  talk  Latin  when  I 
praise  these  humble  things.  The  waters  themselves,  parting 
and  breaking  into  lovely  forms  before  the  reeking  pink  of 
some  Marblehead  or  Cape  Cod  fisherman,  and  closing  again 
behind  it  in  foaming  beauty,  mark  the  sea  with  lovely  fines 
of  sparkling  light,  by  night  or  day.  The  prostrate  timbers, 
chafing  with  the  tide,  rising  and  falling,  decay  into  orna- 
ments. Hateful  things  are  transformed  into  animated 
beauty,  and  the  bird  that  falls  dead  by  the  wood-side  or  the 
water-side,  in  a  few  weeks  is  transformed  into  flies,  every 
one  burnished  with  loveliness,  a  buzziug  and  animated 
rainbow  in  God's  morning  sun.  In  the  material  world  there 
is  no  such  thingas  death,  only  change,  as  day  and  night  change 
to  night  and  day  again.  Time  tinges  the  scarred  mountain- 
side with  beauty,  and  paints  every  rock  that  the  ocean  leans 
against  with  exquisite  colours  that  charm  the  eye.  On  the 
houses  of  the  city  in  a  fair  day,  and  on  the  forms  of  men  and 
beasts,  and  all  the  moving  panorama  of  the  street,  there 
falls  a  light  with  beautiful  effect,  which  offers  to  the  hurrying 
pcLSsenger  a  spectacle  of  loveliness  which  varies  all  the  day 
and  educates  the  mortal  eye,  and  still  more,  teaches  what  sits 
behind  the  eye  and  looks  thence  on  the  world,  filling  the 
mind  with  cheap  and  tranquil  beauty.  Even  in  the  town 
Nature's  beauty  never  fails,  and  to  her  favourites  she  sings 
for  ever  as  she  flies,  by  night  or  day. 

At  night,  how  pleasantly  comes  on  the  heavenly  spring, 
and  the  celestial  flowers  begin  to  blossom.  First  come 
those  larger  and  more  hardy,  which  put  out  their  loveli- 
ness and  fringe  the  day,  so  that  you  would  not  know  at 
first  if  they  were  the  autumnal  blossoms  of  the  day  or  tha 
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spring  blossoms  of  the  niglit.  Then  the  more  delicate 
posies  of  the  sky  come  oat,  timid,  trembling  with  loveli- 
ness, and  ere  long  the  heavens  celebrate  a  Whit  Sunday, 
and  blossom  all  over  with  flowers ;  and  all  night  long  tlua 
beauty  rains  its  sweet  influence  down  npon  the  world,  a 
dew  of  cooling  loveliness,  a  charity  of  God  to  soothe  and 
heal  and  bless.  Boys  in  cities  look  np  from  the  noisy 
street  at  the  large  silent  &cob  of  the  stars,  and  learn  to 
fancy,  and  to  wonder  too.  In  the  country  some  fair-cheek- 
ed maid,  bidding  her  lover  a  loug-defoired  and  relnctant  and 
oft- repeated  "  Good-night,"  eyes  that  tranquil  miracle,  and 
as  his  steps  fade  from  her  ear  the  heavonly  beauty  enters 
to  her  BOvu,  and  over-gladdens  with  starry  delight  her  bo- 
som's throbbing  joy,  and  all  night  long  she  dreams  her 
tranquil  prophecy ; — she  and  her  lover  both  are  stars,  and, 
married  in  heaven  by  the  Great  God  himself, journey  through 
the  night, 

"  Still  qnirinj;  to  tlie  yomtg-tjei  cherabim." 

The  early  marketer,  in  rough  garments,  riding  through 
the  darkness,  bringing  men's  bread  to  town,  or  he  that 
drives  heavy  oxen,  bringing  oxen's  food  to  town, 


and  cheers  the  weary  miles  with  such  conipanionship  as  this. 
The  mariner  on  the  Atlantic,  stemming  eastward,  meets  the 
darkness  which  spots  at  once  one  half  the  globe,  and  with 
many  an  upward  look  and  with  many  an  inward  thought, 
sails  through  the  night,  thinking  when  some  bright  par- 
ticular star  will  stand  a  moment  over  his  home,  and  look 
down  on  his  new-bom  baby,  cradled  on  its  mother's 
breast,  And  then  the  morning  hastens  to  meet  it,  and  so 
the  ring  of  darkness,  fringed  with  beauty  at  its  descending 
or  receding  edge,  moves  slowly  round  the  world,  dotted 
above  with  stars,  and  chequered  below  with  more  romantic 
dreams,  and  all  night  long  these  stars  move  round  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world,  each  one  a  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  all 
night  long  o'er  city  and  field  and  sea,  this  hanging  garden 
blooms  for  old  and  young,  and  rich  and  poor, 
"  Out-blazening  sU  earth's  wealth;'  BabjlonB." 
At  length  they  fade  away.     The  delicate  posies  of  the 
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night  go  first,  and  only  a  few  great,  liardy,  venturesome 
stars  endure  the  near  approach  of  day,  their  white  light 
gleaming  through  the  morning  red.  Then  they  too  pale 
away  and  cease,  leaving  the  soUtary  sun  as  monarch  in  the 
desert  sky. 

On  earth  men  cultivate  the  flower  of  flame.  The  public 
street  blossoms  all  night  through ;  nay,  in  every  house  all 
day  men  keep  the  seed  of  fire,  shut  up  perhaps  in  flint  or 
steel  or  in  some  chemist's  drugs ;  but  as  the  sun  withdraws 
they  sow  the  spark,  and  with  vulgar  tallow,  oil,  or  coal,  or 
wood,  rear  up  the  lovely  flower  of  flame,  adorning  with  such 
ornament  their  evening  meal,  turning  its  beauty  to  use,  and 
its  use  to  beauty  too. 

In  all  these  things  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  world 
speaks  to  us.  Nay,  to  my  mind  they  are  windows  where 
through  I  look  into  the  purposes  of  the  eternal  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  by 
accident  that  God  thus  starred  the  earth  and  sky  with 
loveliness,  and  set  angels  in  the  sun,  and  ordained  each 
particular  star  as  an  evangelist  of  beauty  ?  I  tell  you.  No  ! 
But  in  these  hieroglyphs  he  pubUshes  the  wisdom  and  the 
friendliness  of  the  Infinite. 

Men  sometimes  think  it  is  only  rich  men  and  lords  and 
kings  and  presidents  that  can  own  beauty.  It  is  not 
so.  I  own  all  the  beauty  of  the  stars.  Blue-eyed  Lyra  is 
mine ;  mine  is  the  many-coloured  morning ;  and  the  ring 
which  marries  day  and  night,  its  beauty  is  my  own ;  and 
all  the  fair-shaped  loveliness  of  grass,  and  root,  and  com, 
and  leaf,  and  flower,  and  beast,  and  bird,  and  tree, — ^it  is 
all  mine,  entailed  on  me  by  the  Great  God  before  creation. 
Yet  my  possession  bars  no  other  right.  It  is  a  philan- 
thropic-God who  made  the  world, — the  world  itself  a  com- 
monwealth, and  all  its  beauty  democratic,  alms-giving  of 
the  Almighty  unto  your  heart  and  mine. 


THE  beauty  of  THE   WORLD  A  PBOOP   OP  GOD^S   LOVE, 

The  forces  of  nature  are  indeed  wonderful.  The  morel 
learn  thereof,  I  am  astonished  still  the  more, — at  the  forces 
all  about  us,  which  build  up  the  mountains,  which  frame  a 
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tree,  or  wliicli  spread  out  into  the  form  of  mitii ;  forces 
agricnltnral,  chemical,  electrical,  vital,  spiritoal,  which  tnan 
slowly  weaves  to  use  for  great  pnrposeB,  turiung  nature 
into  hamanity.  Bat  that  is  what  I  should  expect ;  I  see 
that  all  this  is  neceaaaiy  for  the  material  comfort  and  ex- 
istence of  the  world.  Bat  the  abundance  of  beauty  in  the 
world  is  what  the  wisest  of  men  would  not  dare  look  for. 
If  you  go  to  a  farmer's  homestead,  you  expect  to  find  what 
belongs  to  his  craft, — the  tools  wherewith  ha  catches  and 
bridles  and  tames  nature,  directing  and  sparring  the  ground 
to  human  work.  !□  his  whereabouts  you  look  for  oxen, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  for  ploughs  and  scythes,  reaping  and 
threshing  tools ;  you  expect  com  in  his  granai^,  hay  in  his 
bam,  roots  in  his  cellar,  seeds  laid  by  for  years  to  come; 
and  in  his  wife's  department,  yon  expect  household  articles, 
dairy  furniture,  the  smell  of  milk  and  new  butter.  But  if 
you  should  find  native  shrubs  set  round  hie  house,  bloom- 
mg  in  aboriginal  loveliness,  as  Kew-England  plants  will, 
all  the  year  from  April  till  October ;  if  you  should  find  nicer 
plants  set  under  his  window,  if 

"  The  jasmine  clnmljc™  in  flower  o'er  the  thatch, 
And  tbe  svnlloir  chirpi  gweet  from  her  neat  in  the  wall," 

you  would  say,  "  This  man  is  a  great  way  before  his  neigh- 
bours, the  wisest  in  his  hundred."  When  you  go  in,  if, 
in  addition  to  agricultural  and  political  newspapers  and 
farming  books  devoted  to  sober  use,  you  should  find  a 
basket-full  of  other  books,  volumes  of  poetiy,  the  choicest 
in  the  world, — Homer,  jSlschylus,  Virgil,  Dante,  George 
Herbert,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Emer- 
son,— a  dainty  garden  wherein  the  other  beauty  of  God 
flowered  in  perpetual  spring,  and  whither  the  farmer  and 
his  household  on  Sundays,  or  on  other  days,  turned  in 
and  freshened  their  faces  with  such  encounter,  and  held 
communion  with  the  eternal  loveliness, — why,  you  would 
be  astonished,  and  discover  that  this  man  is  of  kindred 
to  the  great  of  earth. 

Well,  to  me  the  world  is  just  such  a  farmer's  homestead, 
and  the  surprise  of  beauty  is  a  perpetual  astonishment, 
showing  me  now  rich  is  God  in  His  motherly  loving-kind- 
ness and  tender  mercy.  It  seems  as  if  the  Divine  Love 
could  never  do  enough  for  man.     He  satisfies  the  body's 
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needs  with  breads  clotliing^  lodgings  medicine ;  there  is  a 
cradle  for  the  baby^  a  staff  for  the  old  man ;  and  then  the 
Great  Father  flings  in  this  wilderness  of  beauty  for  waking 
men^  and  when  slumber  overtakes  us  a  beauty  more  witch- 
ing yet  watches  at  the  gates  of  the  imaraiation^  and  with 
beauty  God  blesses  His  beloved  even  in  their  sleep.  Surely 
there  is  a  great  Benefactor  somewhere.  And  if  the  atheist 
will  say  that  it  is  all  chance^  that  it  comes  from  nothings 
and  means  nothing, — why,  he  even  must ;  at  least,  we  must 
let  him.  And  if  the  popular  theologians  say  it  comes  from 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  God,  we  must  let  them  also  have 
their  way.  But  in  all  this  I  see  the  loveliness  of  the  Infi- 
nite Father  and  Infinite  Mother.  Not  a  lichen  scars  the 
rock,  not  a  star  flames  in  the  sky,  but  it  tells  of  the  infinite 
loveliness  of  the  infinitely  loving  God. 


THE   ADAPTATION   OF  THE   WORLD   OP  MATTER  TO   THE   WAXTS 

OF   KAN. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  world  of  matter  has  always  fur- 
nished man  with  all  things  needed  at  the  time,  and  is  so 
made  that  it  is  continually  modified  by  man  to  meet  all  his 
progressive  wants.  The  savage  in  New-England  wanted 
a  forest  and  game,  a  wigwam  to  live  in,  wood  for  his  bows 
and  arrows,  acorns  for  his  bread ;  and  the  world  furnished 
him  with  these  things.  The  Anglo-American,  a  civilized 
man^  wants  a  mill,  roads  of  iron,  glass  windows,  coal  fires, 
gas,  a  telegraph,  .portraits  painted  by  the  sun ;  and  the 
world  of  matter  furnishes  these  things  just  as  readily  as  it 
furnishes  bear-skins  and  acorns  to  Uncas.  Once  man  only 
wanted  something  to  keep  his  feet  off  the  ground  while  he 
walked.  Nature  affords  that,  and  he  is  satisfied  for  the 
moment.  Next  he  wants  to  ride,  and  not  walk.  Nature 
gives  him  the  ox  and  the  ass.  Then  man  wants  to  go  a 
little  faster,  six  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  Nature  says,  ''  There 
is  the  horse,  sir,  and  the  camel ;  catch  as  catch  can."  Then 
he  wants  a  horse  that  will  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
And  Nature  savs,  '^  There  is  steam,  my  dear  sir,  catch  that ; 
there  is  lightnmg,  put  that  in  harness ;  ride  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred nules  if  you  will,  and  send  your  thought  as  fast  as  you 
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please,  only  make  your  road  where  yoa  want  to  go,  let 
your  thought  lead  the  way^  and  the  lightning  of  heaven 
will  be  sure  to  follow."  Man  wants  to  cipher.  A  smooth 
tftone  on  the  beach  helps  him  at  £rst  to  calculate ;  then 
there  are  the  diagrams  which  God  has  written  above  our 
heads,  and  mankmd  studies  the  magnificent  geometry  of 
the  Almighty  God  in  the  heavens,  which  were  the  great 
ciphering-board  of  Archimedes,  Newton,  La  Place,  and 
Leverrier.  Thus  the  outward  world  has  got  somewhere 
everything  which  everybody  needs  fortiie  use,  enjoyment, 
and  development  of  all  his  faculties.  The  cupboard  of 
Nature  is  never  bare. 


man's  power  over  the  world  the  result  op  wore. 

Man  feels  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  longs  for 
power  over  the  world.  First  he  asks  it  by  miracle,  of  God,, 
and  tells  how  Moses  crossed  the  Bed  Sea ;  then  by  magic, 
of  the  do^Hl,  and  tells  how  witches  ride  a  broom  from  Salem 
to  Marblehead.  But  this  power  of  man  comes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  The  Golden  Age  is  no  temptation  of  a  devil, 
ofi'ering  bread  instead  of  a  stone ;  no  miraculous  gifl  out- 
right from  God.  This  power  over  matter  and  human  io- 
stinct,  this  power  to  create  new  circumstances,  comes  by 
work, — work  of  the  body,  work  of  the  mind.  Eden  ia  not 
behind  us ;  Paradise  is  not  a  land  of  idleness  which  Adam 
lost  by  his  first  free  step.  It  is  before  us.  It  is  the  resnlt 
of  toil ;  and  that  toil  brings  with  it  opportunity  for  the  use, 
development,  and  enjoyment  of  every  faculty  of  the  body, 
every  power  of  tho  mind.  A  poetic  Hebrew  said  tluit 
Moses  led  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  by  miracle.  Sup- 
pose it  were  true ;  it  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
Knglish  Transportation  Company,  with  a  line  of  steamers 
Bailing  each  week,  which  carry  Egyptians,  Israelites,  men 
of  all  nations,  and  will  insure  any  man's  property  for  a 

Eenny  in  the  pound.  The  New-England  puritan  told  how, 
y  magic,  a  witch  rode  from  Salem  to  Boston,  the  devil 
before,  and  she  behind,  on  the  crupper  of  abroom ;  and  he 
looked  up  and  trembled,  and  wi^ed  he  had  the  power. 
What  was  that  in  comparison  with  what  we  see  every  day. 
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when,  not  a  witch,  but  lightning,  rides,  not  the  crapper  of 
a  broom,  but  a  permanent  wire,  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
or  where  you  will,  and  when  it  is  not  the  devil,  but  a 
scientific  man  who  postilions  the  thought  across  the  air  ? 
What,  I  say,  is  miracle,  what  is  magic,  what  are  the  dreams 
of  miracle,  the  superstitions  of  magic,  in  comparison  with 
the  results  of  plain  work  which  God  puts  in  our  power  ? 
Ask  a  miracle  of  Grod, — and  there  is  no  answer.  The  world 
is  the  answer,  and  it  lies  before  us.  Ask  magic  of  the 
devil, — ^there  is  none  that  moves  the  wind.  Ask  the 
result  by  thought  and  work,  and  the  result  comes. 

Man  wants  a  farm,  and  he  asks  for  it, — "  Lord,  give  me 
a  farm,''  in  his  prayer.  Says  the  Father,  "  There  is  land 
and  water. ;  make  your  farm  just  as  you  like  it.  Is  not  the 
soil  rich  enough  ?  There  is  sea-weed  on  the  shore,  lime 
at  Thomaston,  guano  at  the  Lobos  Islands ;  make  it  as 
rich  as  you  like/'  Man  wants  summer  roses  in  the  winter 
hour ;  and  the  Lord  says,  ''  Rear  them  just  as  you  will." 
He  wants  ships,  and  the  Lord  sends  him  to  the  mountain 
and  mine,  and  under  his  plastic  hand  the  mast  grows  in 
the  valley,  and  the  hemp-field  blossoms  with  sail-cloth. 
He  wants  a  factory,  and  the  Merrimac  is  ready  to  turn 
his  wheels ;  wants  schools,  colleges,  lyceums,  libraries,  and 
the  Infinite  God  says  to  him,  "  My  little  child,  for  these 
there  are  the  material  means  under  your  hand ;  there  are 
the  human  means  over  your  shoulders.  Use  them,  make 
what  you  like."  If  the  man  learns,  Joy  plucks  a  rose  by 
every  path-way,  and  puts  it  in  his  bosom.  If  he  learns 
not.  Want  cuts  a  birch  in  every  hedge-row,  and  the  idle 
fool  is  whipped  to  school. 

At  this  dav  the  men  of  foremost  religious  development 
are  the  idealizing  power  of  the  human  race,  that  family  of 
prophets  which  never  dies  out.  They  have  the  ideal  of  a 
better  state  of  things,  a  family  of  equals,  a  community 
without  want,  without  ignorance,  without  crime,  a  church 
of  righteousness,  and  a  state  where  the  intuitions  of  con- 
science have  been  codified  into  statutes.  These  things 
are  all  possible,  just  as  possible  as  the  farm,  the  shop,  the 
factory,  and  the  school.  Desire  only  points  to  the  reserve 
of  power  that  one  day  shall  satisfy  it. 

There  are  two  little  birds  fluttering  about  the  human 
£Eunily.     One  is  I  have  ;  the  other  is  OA,  had  L   One  is  the 
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bird  in  the  hand ;  tlie  otlier  tlie  bird  in  the  bash,  which  is 
worth  two  of  the  bird  in  the  band.  The  highest  fonction 
of  I  have  ia  to  lay  the  e^g,  whence  comes  forth  the  &irer 
and  lovelier  bird  Oh,  had  I.  She  flies  offto  the  bush,  and 
we  jonmey  thither,  finding  now  treaanres  at  erery  step. 
We  see  tbe  ideal  good.  The  child  cries  for  it ;  the  chUd- 
boy  cries  to  his  mother,  the  child-man  cries  to  his  God, 
both  clamouring  for  the  result.  But  the  wise  God  does  not 
give  it  outright.  He  says  to  the  child-man,  "  Pay  for  it, 
and  take  it.  Earn  your  breakfast  before  yon  eat  it,  and 
then  take  what  you  like.  Desire  the  end,  do  yon,  my  little 
man  ?  Desire  the  means  to  it,  and  then  yon  shall  bave  it. 
There  is  a  reserved  power  in  matter,  another  in  man. 
Build  your  family,  church,  and  state,  just  as  beaatiful  as 

S>u  like.     All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 
uild  and  be  blessed.     Lo,  I  am  with  yon  to  the  end  of 
the  world ! " 


THE   EFFECT  OF   POWEB   IN   TEE  HXTEBIAL  WORLD   UPON   TBB 
UIND   OS   UAN, 

Albxandgb  Yom  Hduboldt — the  ministers  call  him  an 
atheist — says,  "  We  find  even  amongst  the  most  savage 
nations  a  certain  vf^e,  terror-stricken  sense  of  the  all- 
powerful  unity  of  the  natural  forces  with  the  existence  of 
an  invisible  spiritual  essence  manifested  in  those  forces ; 
and  we  may  trace  here  the  relation  of  a  band  of  onion  link- 
ing together  the  visible  world  and  that  higher  spiritual 
world  which  escapes  the  grasp  of  the  senses." 

The  general  aspect  of  nature,  with  its  vast  power  and 
constant  law,  has  a  direct  influence  to  waken  reverence 
and  something  of  awe.  The  sublimity  of  the  ocean,  the' 
grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  wide  phia  and  great  river, 
£11  all  thoughtful  men  with  vague,  dreamy  longings  towards 
the  great  Cause  and  Providence  which  creates  them  all, 
and  fills  them  all  with  wondrous  life.  So  the  thought  of 
the  great  trees,  the  wide-spread  forest,  house  and  home  to 
such  worlds  of  life,  the  bright  wild  flower,  the  common 
grass  and  grain,  food  for  beast   and  man, — all  wakens 
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religions  emotions  in  the  best  and  worst  of  ns  all.  Still 
more^  perhaps^  the  son^  moon^  and  stars^  come  home  to  our 
consciousness  and  stir  the  feelings.  Infinite  nature  speaks 
thus  to  all  men^  in  all  lands^  in  every  stage  of  culture, 
highest  and  humblest.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  rude 
man  worships  the  objects  of  nature  firsts  and  makes  gods 
of  them ;  this  is  the  rude  beginning  of  mankind^s  outward 
religion,  which  represents  the  innermost  facts  of  religious 
consciousness,  lliese  poor  material  things  are  the  lowly 
rounds  in  the  ladder  which  mankind  travels  on^  till  we  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Grod,  who  transcends  all  form, 
all  space,  aU  time.  The  ^reat  and  unusual  phenomena 
of  nature  affect  the  religious  feelings  with  exceeding 
power,  such  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  appear- 
ance of  comets,  that  ^^  firom  their  horrid  hair  shake  pesti- 
lence and  war,'*  an  earthquake,  a  storm,  thunder  and  light- 
iiing.  To  you  and  me  these  things  are  not  troublesome, 
but  to  the  wild  man,  the  savage,  or  the  half  civilized,  they 
bring  great  fear  and  dread,  and  thereby  waken  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  which  thence  slowly  tends  on  to  its  ultimate 
work  of  peace  and  joy  and  love.  This  terror  before  the  vio- 
lence of  nature  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  savage  man, 
and  it  plays  the  same  part  in  the  history  of  his  religion  that 
want  has  played  in  the  history  of  his  toil  and  thought.  It 
directs  faculty  to  its  function.  Once  nothing  but  hunger 
and  fear  would  make  man  toil  and  think ;  then  in  his  rude- 
ness, notlung  but  the  violent  aspect  of  the  world  would 
rouse  his  soul  from  its  savage  lethargy ;  then  storm  and 
earthquake,  thunder  and  lightning,  were  the  prophets  which 
spake  to  man.  To  the  rude  the  teacher  must  also  bo  rude. 
But  this  fear  tormenting  man  so,  he  presently  goes  and 
studies  nature  to  see  if  there  be  cause  for  fear,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  gains  thereby  is  real  joy. 

Well  did  a  great  Roman  poet,  two  thousand  years  ago — 
copying  a  greater  poet,  whose  reason  surpassed  even  his 
mighty  imagination — say,  "  Happy  is  he  who  can  under- 
stand the  true  causes  of  things,  and  tramples  underneath 
his  feet  aU  fear,  inexorable  fate,  and  the  roar  of  angry  hell/' 
At  length  men  find  that  the  eclipse  or  the  comet  was  not 
harmful,  that  the  storm  came  not  in  wrath,  that  the  earth- 
quake tells  nothing  of  an  angry  Gt)d,  only  of  a  globe  not 
nniahed  yet^  that  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  beneficent. 
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that  tbe  powersoftlie  earth,  the  ronnd  oceanj  and  the  livinff 
air  are  full  of  love.  The  law  of  nature  leads  mao  to  behold 
the  Law-giver,  and  the  benevolence  which  he  finds  in  the 
vaat  majoritv  of  cases  makea  ^im  certain  he  shall  find  it 
when  he  understands  those  cases  which  he  knows  not  yet. 
He  goes  from  "  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  and  when  he 
knows  the  earth,  its  air,  water,  land,  its  powers  of  motion, 
vegetation,  animation,  knows  the  solar  system,  which 
maintains  for  earth  its  place,  knows  the  astral  system, 
which  famishes  earth  its  spot,  when  he  looks  on  the  nnre- 
eolved  nebula,  which  may  perhaps  be  another  astral  system, 
ao  far  away  that  it  looks  l^e  dust  of  atara  scattered  in  some 
comer  of  the  sky, — then  does  his  soul  run  over  for  that 
dear  God  who  estabUshed  such  relation  between  the  cosmic 
universe  and  the  astral  system,  between  that  and  the  solar 
system,  between  that  and  the  earth,  between  the  earth  and 
Ma  body  and  spirit,  his  mind  and  conscience,  heart  and 
soul,  and  then  he  turns  and  loves  that  God  with  all  his  mi- 
derstanding,  with  all  his  heart  and  strength ;  nature  from 
without  leagues  with  spirit  from  within,  and  constrains  him 
thus. 


THE   WOELD   OP  MATTEE  AS   A?PKCTINO   THE   QUatNATlOK. 

The  world  of  matter  affects  the  imagination :  it  offers  us 
beauty.  How  beautiful  are  the  common  things  about  us  I 
The  trees, 


ortho  summer  trees,  with  their  leaves  and  flowers,  or  their 
autumnal  jewels  of  fruit, — how  fair  they  are  I  Look  at  the 
grasses,  whereon  so  many  cattle  feed,  at  the  grains,  which 
are  man's  bread,  and  note  their  beautiful  colour  and  attract- 
ive shape.  Walnuts,  apples,  grapes,  the  peach,  the  pear, 
cherries,  plums,  cranberries  from  the  meadow,  chestnuts 
from  the  wood, — how  beautiful  is  all  the  family,  bearing 
their  recommendation  in  their  very  face  I  The  commonest 
vegetables,  cabbages,  potatoes,  onions,  crooked  squashes, 
have  a  certain  homely  beauty,  which  to  man  is  grace  before 
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his  meat.  Notliiiig  common  is  imclean.  Then  there  is  the 
Bnn  all  day,  the  light  shifting  cloada,  which  the  winds  pile 
into  Bach  curious  forms,  all  mght  the  stars,  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  brightness  through  the  sky, — and  how  beautiful  these 
thmgs  are  !  Then  what  morning  splendour  waits  for  and 
ushers  in  the  day,  and  attends  his  departure  when  his  work 
ia  done.  How  our  eye  cradles  itself  in  every  handsome 
rose, — and  all  the  earth  blossoms  once  each  year. 

How  shape  and  colour  fit  our  fancy,  and  stars  so  far  off 
that  their  distance  is  inconceivable  impinge  their  beautiful 
light  on  every  opening  eye.  What  delight  these  things 
give  OS — a  joy  above  that  of  mere  use !  Even  the  rudest 
Boy  in  Cove  street  looks  up  at  the  stars,  and  learns  to  won- 
der and  rejoice,  and  is  inly  fed.  Set  him  down  on  the  sea 
shore  next  snmmer,  and  how  the  beauty  of  its  sight  and 
sound  will  steal  into  his  rude,  untutored  heart,  as  the  long 
waves  roll  toward  the  land,  comb  over  and  break  with 
"  the  ocean  wave's  immeasurable  laugh ! "  With  what  joy 
will  he  gather  up  the  refuse  which  the  sea  casts  upon 
the  shore,  the  bright-coloured  weeds,  the  curiously-twisted 
shells,  the  nicely- coloured  pebbles,  worn  into  so  fair  and 
elliptical  a  shape  and  polished  off  so  smooth.  Thus  mate- 
rial nature  comes  close  to  the  imagination  of  man,  oven  in 
the  rudest  child.  No  North  American  savage  but  felt  his 
heart  leap  at  the  bright  sparkling  water  of  the  river,  or  the 
Bunny  lake,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains; and  in  the  names  which  he  left  there,  has  he  set  up 
his  monument  of  the  intimate  relation  between  his  imagin- 
ation and  the  world  of  matter,  which  he  felt  and  recognized. 
This  passing  delight  in  nature's  beauty  helps  to  refine 
and  elevate  all  men.  The  boy  who  puts  a  dandelion  in 
his  button-hole,  the  girl  who  staias  her  cheek  with  wild 
strawberries  in  June  —  seeking  not  only  to  satisfy  her 
mouth  with  their  sweetness,  but  to  ornament  her  face  with 
their  beauty, — are  both  flying  upward  on  these  handsome 
wings. 

But  man  is  so  in  love  with  the  transient  beauty  of  nature 
that  he  captures  it  and  seeks  to  hold  it  for  eve.'.  He  puts 
the  sound  of  nature  into  music,  which  he  records  in  the 
human  voice  or  in  wooden  or  metallic  instruments;  he  paints 
and  carves  out  loveliness  on  canvas  and  in  wood  and  stone. 
Patriarchal  Jacob  is  in  love  with  the  rainbow,  and  so  puts 
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its  colours  into  Joseph's  coat  to  keep  natore's  beaat^, 
while  he  olao  clothes  Rachel's  first-born  and  longed-for 
boy.  Thought  commands  toil,  and  bids  it  preserve  lii9 
pTeciouB  but  precarious  beauty  which  the  wond  of  matter 
so  lavishly  spreads  out  on  earui  in  flowers,  or  scatters  over 
the  "  spangled  heavens"  in  stars.  Man  is  uplifted  and  made 
better  by  this  effort.  When  you  find  an  C^ibbeway  Indian 
with  one  stone  copying  the  form  of  a  blackbird  upon  an- 
other, depend  upon  it  he  is  setting  up  a  guide-board  whose 
finger  points  upward  to  civilization,  and  the  tribe  of  Ojibbe- 
ways  will  travw  that  way.  Thus  closely  following  the  male 
artsofusecome  the  feminine  artsof  beauty, — paintmg,  sculp- 
tnre,architecture,music  and  poetry.  "They  weave  and  twine 
the  heavenly  roses  in  earthly  life ;  they  kmt  the  bond  of  love 
which  makes  ua  blest,  and  in  the  chaste  veil  of  the  Graces, 
watchful,  with  holy  hand,  they  cherish  the  eternal  fire  of 
delicate  feelings."  So  nioe  is  the  relation  between  the  world 
of  matter  and  man's  imagination  that  beauty,  which  is  onr 
next  of  kin  on  the  material  side,  helps  us  up  continually,  takes 
ns  to  school,  softens  our  manners,  and  will  not  suSer  them  to 
be  wild.  The  first  house  man  ever  entered  was  a  hole  in  the 
rock,  and  the  first  he  ever  built  was  a  burrow  scooped  out  of 
the  ground :  look  at  your  dwelluigs  now,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Senate  House  at  Washington,  at  these  fair  walls, 
BO  grateful  to  the  eye,  so  welcome  to  the  voice  of  man  I 
Man's  first  dross,  what  a  scant  and  homely  patch  it  was ! 
look  at  the  ornamented  fabrics  which  clothe  Adam  and  Eve 
to-day,  in  such  glory  as  Solomon  never  put  on !  Consider 
the  art  of  music,  which  condenses  all  nature's  sweet  soundsl 
man's  first  voice  was  a  cry;  to-day  that  wild  shriek  is  an  an- 
them of  melody,  a  chain  of  "liidced  sweetness  long  drawn 
out."  Consider  the  art  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  who  in 
superficial  colours,  or  in  solid  metal  or  stone,  preserve  some 
noble  countenance  for  many  an  age,  and  a  thousand  years 
hence  eyes  not  opened  now  shall  look  thereon  and  be 
strengthened  and  gladdened.  From  this  intimate  relation 
of  the  world  of  matter  to  man's  imagination  come  the 
great  sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  musicians,  yea  the 
groat  poets,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  their  fair  brother- 
hood and  sisterhood  of  congenial  souls,— softening  the  man- 
ners of  man,  and  inspiring  his  heart,  all  round  the  many- 
peopled  globe. 
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Kov  see  on  how  nice  an  arrsngemeDt  thia  relation 
rests.  Matter  iiimishea  food,  shelter,  medicine,  tools ;  and 
the  pnrsoit  of  these  educates  the  nnderstandinp,  which  man 
did  not  ask  for,  and  wisdom  which  he  did  not  hope  to  have 
is  thereby  thrown  in.  There  ia  beauty  also ;  it  is  food  for 
the  im^rination,  shelter,  medicine,  and  tools  for  subtler 
needs.  This  gives  also  a  higher  education  to  a  nobler 
faculty.  Beauty  does  not  seem  requisite  to  the  understand- 
ing alone,  it  is  not  valuable  to  man's  mere  body,  certainly 
it  does  not  seem  neceasary  to  the  world  of  matter  itself; 
but  it  is  requisite  for  the  imagination,  and  this  thread  of 
beauty,  whose  shape  and  colour  so  witches  ua,  runs  through 
all  the  coamio  web ;  it  is  tied  in  with  the  subtle  lawa  of 
animation,  vegetation,  motion ;  it  is  woven  up  with  attrac- 
tion,  affinity,  heat,  light,  electricity ;  it  ia  connected  into  the 
diaposition  of  the  three  great  parts  of  the  earth,  air,  water, 
land,  complicated  with  the  aubtle  chemical  character  of  each; 
it  dependa  on  the  structural  form  of  the  earth,  that  on  the 
solar  system  itself.  So  when  you  rejoice  in  a  musical  sound, 
in  the  sightof  flowers, in  the  bloom  onamaiden's  cheek,  when 
you  look  at  a  charcoal  sketch  or  a  bronze  statue,  when  you 
read  adramaofShakespeare,  or  listen  to  an  essayof  Emerson, 
— then  remember  that  the  relation  between  matter  and  mind 
which  made  these  things  possible,  depends  on  the  structure 
of  the  solar  system,  and  was  provided  for  millions  of  millions 
of  years  before  there  was  a  man-child  bom  into  the  world. 


How  mighty  are  the  forces  in  the  world  of  matter, — at- 
traction, uBnity,  light,  heat,  electricity,  vegetation,  the 
growth  6f  plants,  animation,  the  life  of  beast,  bird,  reptile, 
insect !  Yet  how  delicate  are  the  results  thereof !  It  seems 
strange  that  a  butterfly's  wing  should  be  woven  up  so  thin 
and  gauzy  in  this  monstrous  loom  of  nature,  and  be  so 
delicately  tipped  with  fire  from  such  a  grogs  hand,  and 
T^nbowed  all  over  in  such  a  storm  of  thunderous  elements. 
But  80  it  is.  Put  a  bttle  atom  of  your  butterfly's  wing  un- 
der a  microscope,  and  what  delicate  wonders  do  you  find  ! 
The  marvel  is  that  such  great  forces  do  such  nice  work.  A. 
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thonglitful  man  for  the  first  time  goes  to  Bome  carpet  &c- 
tory  in  Lowell.  He  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  sees 
dirty  bales  of  wool  lying  confiiaedly  about,  as  they  were 
dropped  from  the  carts  that  brought  them  t^re.  Close  at 
hand  is  the  Morrimac  Sirer,  one  end  of  it  pressed  against 
the  New  Hampshire  mountains  and  the  sky  &r  ofi",  while 
the  other  crowds  upon  the  mill-dam  aad  is  pouring  through 
its  narrow  gate.  Under  the  factory  it  drives  the  huge 
wheel,  whose  turning  keeps  the  whole  town  ajar  all  day. 
Above  is  the  great  bell  which  rings  the  river  to  its  work. 
Before  him  are  pullies  and  shafts ;  the  floor  is  thick -set 
with  looms;  there  are  rolls  of  various -coloured  woollen 
yam,  bits  of  card  pierced  with  boles  hang  before  the 
weaver,  who  now  pulls  a  handle,  and  the  shuttles  fly,  wed- 
ding the  woof  to  the  expectant  warp,  and  the  handsome 
fabric  is  slowly  woven  up  and  rolled  away.  The  thought* 
fid  man  wonders  at  the  contrivance  by  which  the  Merrimac 
River  is  made  to  weave  such  coarse  materials  into  such 
beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  finish.  What  a  marvel  of  ma- 
chinery it  ia  !  None  of  the  weavers  quite  understand  it;  our 
visitor  still  less.  He  goes  o£F  wondering,  thinking  what  a 
head  it  must  be  which  planned  the  mill,  a  tool  by  which 
the  Merrimac  transfigures  wool  and  dye  stuff  into  h^dsome 
carpets,  serviceable  for  chamber,  parlour,  staircase,  or 
meeting-house. 

But  all  day,  you  and  I,  President  Buchanan,  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
all  the  people  in  the  world,  are  in  a  carpet  factory  far 
more  wonderful.  AVhat  vast  forces  therein  spin  and  weave 
continually  I  What  is  the  Merrimac,  which  only  reaches 
from  the  New  Hampshire  mountains  to  the  sea,  compared 
to  that  great  river  of  God  on  whose  breast  the  earth,  the 
sun,  the  solar  system,  yea,  the  astral  system,  are  but  bub- 
bles, which  gleam,  many-coloured,  for  a  moment,  or  but 
dimple  that  stream.  Mid  which  swiftly  it  whirls  away  f 
What  is  the  fabric  of  a  Lowell  mill  to  that  carpet  which 
God  lays  on  the  floor  of  the  earth,  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  the  Antarctic,  or  yet  also  spreads  on  the  bottom  of  the 
monstrous  sea  ?  It  is  trod  under  foot  by  all  mankind ;  the 
elephant  walks  on  it,  and  the  royal  tiger.  What  multitudes 
of  sheep,  swine,  and  homed  cattle  lie  down  there,  and  take 
their  rest ;  what  tribes  of  beasts,  insects,  reptiles,  birds. 
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fishea,  make  a  home  therein,  or  feed  thereon.  Moths  do 
not  eat  away  this  floor-cloth  of  the  laud  and  eea.  The  snow 
lies  on  it,  the  sun  lorka  there  in  sninmeT,  the  rain  wets  it 
all  the  year ;  jet  it  never  wears  out ;  it  is  dyed  in  fast 
coloors.  Now  and  then  the  feet  of  amues  in  their  battle 
wear  a  little  hole  in  this  green  carpet,  but  next  year  a 
handsome  piece  of  botanic  rug-work  covers  np  the  wear 
and  tear  of  Sebastopol  and  Delhi,  as  of  old  it  repaired  the 
waste  of  Marathon  and  Trasimenns.  Look,  and  yon  see  no 
weaver,  no  loom  visible  ;  but  the  web  is  always  there,  on 
the  groond  and  underneath  the  sea.  The  same  clothier 
likewise  keeps  the  live  world  tidy  and  in  good  trim.  How 
all  the  fishes  are  dressed  out, — those  ghttcring  in  plate 
armour,  these  only  arrayed  in  their  van-colonred  jerkins, 
such  as  no  Moorish  artist  coald  paint.  How  well  clad 
are  the  insects  ;  with  what  snits  of  mail  are  the  beetle  and 
bee  and  ant  famished.  The  coat  of  the  bnffalo  never 
pinches  under  the  arm,  never  packers  at  the  shoulder ;  it  is 
always  the  same,  yet  never  old-fashioned,  nor  out  of  date. 
The  shoes  of  the  reindeer  and  the  ox  inherit  that  mythical 
Hebrew  blessing  pronounced  on  those  of  the  Israelites; 
they  WBX  not  old  upon  their  feet.  The  pigeon  and  hum- 
ming-bird  wear  their  court-dress  every  Say,  and  yet  it 
never  looks  rusty  nor  threadbare.  In  this  grand  clothiery 
of  the  world  everj^hing  is  clad  in  more  beauty  than  many- 
coloured  Joseph  or  imperial  Solomon  ever  put  on,  yet  no- 
body ever  sees  the  wheel,  the  loom,  or  the  sewing  machine 
of  this  great  Dorcas  Institution  which  carpets  the  earth  and  ' 
upholsters  the  heavens,  and  clothes  the  creatures  of  the 
world  with  more  imperial  glory  than  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  ever  fended  in  her  dream  of  dress  and  love.  How 
old  is  the  world  of  matter, — many  a  million  years,  yet  it  is 
to-day  still  fresh  and  young  as  when  the  morning  stars 
first  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy.     Not  a  power  of  the  earth  has  decayed.     The  sea, 

"  Such  u  ereation'«  dawn  baheU,  it  rolleth  now." 
The  stars  have  been  watching  many  a  million  years ;  yet 
in  all  that  heavenly  host  not  a  single  eye  has  turned  dim. 
The  aun  has  lost  nothing  of  his  fire.  Never  old,  the 
moon  still  walks  in  maiden  beauty  through  the  sky,  and 
though  men  and  nations  vanish, "  the  most  ancient  heavens 
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are  fresh  and  strong."  Centripetal  and  Centiifiigal  are 
tlie  two  horses  of  God  that  make  up  the  vondroua  span 
that  draws  the  heavenly  cfaariot ;  they  are  always  on  the 
road,  yet  never  cast  a  shoe ;  and  though  they  have  joomeyed 
for  many  a  million  years,  are  to-day  fresh  and  fleet  and  road- 
ready,  as  when  first  they  drew  Neptune,  the  earliest  bom 
of  this  family  of  planets,  in  his  wide  orbit  round  the  central 
son.  How  old  the  world  is;  yet  well-Clad,  and  its  gar- 
ments as  &eBh  as  if  they  were  new,  spick  and  ^>an,  in 
every  thread. 

What  a  revival  of  nature  is  just  now  going  on  in  all  En- 
rope,  Asia,  North  America,  and  the  Islands  which  dot  the 
frozen  sea  with  green.  To  the  arctio  world,  which  for 
months  sat  in  darkness,  exceeding  great  light  has  come. 
Truly  here  is  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God !  Yet 
nobody  preached  the  reasonableness  of  eternal  damnation 
to  the  alewives,  the  shad,  and  the  salmon,  which  now 
abound  in  our  waters ;  but  with  no  minister  to  scare  them 
they  know  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved,  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  comes  into  these  mute  disciplca,  who  crowd  np  the  lit- 
tle streams,  fioat  into  the  ponds,  and  spread  in  the  great 
streams,  and  there  drop,  as  an  offering,  into  the  temple- 
chest  of  the  Almighty,  ^  that  they  have,  even  their  living, 
and  then,  hke  the  poor  widow  in  the  New  Testament  story, 
pass  out  of  human  sight,  swallowed  up  in  that  great  sea  of 
oblivion  where  man  beholds  nothing,  but  where  God  never 
loses  sight  of  an  alewife,  having  provided  for  its  existence 
and  the  accidents  of  its  history  from  before  the  foundations 
of  the  world.  From  His  eye  neither  the  great  sun  in  hea- 
ven nor  the  spawn  of  an  alewife  in  the  sea  is  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  or  hid.  What  new  life  is  there  in  the  air,  which 
hums  with  little  insects  new-bom,  short-lived,  yet  not  one 
of  them  afraid  to  die.  Why  should  it  be  ?  ITio  Infinite 
Mind,  which  is  Cause  and  Providence  to  all  things  that  be, 
knows  the  little  track  of  an  ephemeron  as  well  as  the  calca- 
lated  orbit  6f  this  world,  which  teams  its  thousand  million 
men  from  age  to  age  along  its  well-proportioned  path, 
"  Fear  not,  little  flock  of  ephemera,"  God  says  to  them, 
"lo,  I  am  with  you  also  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Not  a 
fly  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  my  providence."  In 
some  warm  spring  day,  in  the  shallow  waters  of  a  sluggish 
river,  there  sports  a  shoal  of  little  fishes,  new-bom,  t^^g 
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their  tmy  0iia  in  waters  which  are  at  ooce  their  bed  and 
board.  Suddenly  a  swarm  of  little  insects,  just  waked  into 
new  life  by  the  sun,  springs  from  the  bouik  and  darkent 
the  surface  of  the  water,  for  a  yard  or  two,  with  a  cloud. 
The  fishes  which  play  there  spring  into  the  air,  and  in  a 
few  minntes  all  this  cload  of  flies  has  been  swallowed  down. 
But  the  fly  was  bom  with  his  children  cradled  in  his  body, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  the  fish  itself  this  new  generation  finds 
its  garden  of  Eden,  where  it  eats,  if  not  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  at  least  the  tree  of  life.  So  while  the  new-bom 
ephemera  give  the  new-bom  flsh  a  breakfast,  the  eater 
unconsciously  adopts  the  children  of  the  fly,  nurses  them 
in  his  body,  and  when  they  are  grown  to  their  majority,  seta 
free  these  creatures,  which  bad  so  strange  a  birth  and  bring- 
ing up  in  this  little  floating  college  of  a  country  brook. 
Does  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  asks  St  Paul.  Ay,  as  well  as 
for  man,  and  sends  His  apostles  to  these  little  creatures 
whose  life  is  so  brief.  The  perpetuation  of  their  race  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  they  have  organs  which  take  hold  on  eter- 
nity. Truly  the  Infinite  God  is  fatherly  providence  to  the 
little  fly  bom  in  a  spring  day,  and  perishing  in  an  hour  afler 
it  sees  the  hght. 

What  wonders  of  nature  go  on  all  around  us  to-day  I 
From  the  top  of  some  tall  house,  look  on  the  fair  mantle 
which  Nature  has  just  bast  on  all  the  hills  about  ua,  and  wh\ch 
falls  with  such  handsome  folds  into  every  valley.  Go  into 
any  one  of  the  towns  near  at  hand,  and  see  what  there 
takes  place.  There  is  not  an  apple-tree  but  has  put  its 
wedding  garments  on.  The  elm  has  half  ripened  its  fruit ; 
the  maple  is  making  provision  for  whole  forests  of  future  joyj 
while  the  trees  which  the  farmer  plants  for  profitable  use,  and 
not  for  beauty,  are  white  with  the  oracles  of  prophecy.  It 
is  a  Revival  of  nature,  whereof  the  Sun  is  the  evangelical 
preacher.  No  city  government  warns  him  off  from  the 
common,  for  he  preaches  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  wherewith  he  rejoices  both  old  and  young. 
There  is  no  heresy  in  that.  All  natnre  hears  him,  and  ez- 
poonds  his  word  of  life.  The  silent  fishes  plentifully  obey 
the  first  of  God's  commands,  the  tuneful  birds  repeat  their 
litony,  chanting  their  morning  and  evening  psalm ;  all  the 
treesput  on  their  bridal  garments, — these  candidates  for  the 
divine  communion,  who  have  come  to  take  port  in  this 
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irreab  Epiphany,  the  natural  manifestation  of  Ood  to  these 
Gentiles  of  the  field  and  wood.  They  also  share  the  Pen- 
tecost  of  the  year,  and  celebrate  their  thanksgiving  with 
Bach  abundance  ae  they  ctm  or  know.  What  a  Pentecoat 
of  new  life  is  there  I  Every  bnsh  bums  and  is  not  consomed ; 
yea,  greatena  and  nmltiplies  in  its  bloom  and  bloBsom,  and 
the  ground  seems  holy  with  new  revelation ;  it  ia  a  White 
Snnday  all  round  the  town.  How  grand  and  vigorous  the 
new  blade  cornea  out  from  the  earth ;  and  ere  long  these 
will  bo  sheaves,  and  oxen  will  laboriously  dn^  home  the 
farmer's  load  of  grain,  which  in  due  time  will  be  changed  to 
other  oxen,  and  then  likewise  to  farmers  too,  and  so  be 
resurrected  in  his  sons  aud  daughters.  What  a  marvellous 
transfiguration  is  that !  first  the  seed,  then  the  plant,  then 
the  harvest,  next  bread,  and  at  length  Moses,  Elias,  Jesus  I 
No  Hebrew  writer  of  legend  could  ever  finish  half  so 
'  feir  a  miracle  as  this,  wherein  ia  no  miracle,  but  constant 
law  at  every  step.  Last  autumn  in  some  of  the  pastures 
fire  ran  along  the  wall,  and  left  the  ground  black  with  its 
ephemeral  charcoal,  where  now  the  little  wind-flower 
hfts  its  deheate  form,  and  bends  its  slender  neck,  and  blushes 
with  its  own  beauty,  gathered  from  the  black  ground  out 
of  which  it  grew ;  or  some  trilhum  opens  its  painted  cup, 
and  in  due  time  will  show  its  fruit,  a  beautiful  berry  there. 
So  out  of  human  soil,  blackened  by  another  fire  which  has 
Bwept  over  it,  in  duo  time  great  flowers  will  come  out  in 
the  form,  of  spiritual  beauty  not  yet  seen,  and  other  fruit 
grow  there,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  and  which  had  not  ripen- 
ed  but  out  of  that  black  ground.  Thus  the  lilies  of  peace 
cover  the  terrible  field  of  Waterloo,  and  out  of  the  grave 
of  our  dear  ones  there  spring  up  such  flowers  of  spiritual 
loveliness  as  you  and  L  else  had  never  known.  It  ia  not 
from  the  tall,  crowded  warehouse  of  prosperity  that  men 
first  or  clearest  see  tho  eternal  stars  of  heaven.  It  is  often 
from  the  humble  spot  where  we  have  laid  down  our  dear 
ones  that  wo  find  our  best  observatory,  which  gives  ub 
glimpses  into  the  far-off  world  of  never-ending  time. 

In  tho  hard,  cold  winter  of  our  northern  lands,  how  do  we 
feel  a  longing  for  tho  presence  of  life.  Then  we  love  to 
look  on  a  pine  or  fir  tree,  which  aocms  the  only  living  thing 
in  the  wood'.',  surronnded  by  dead  oakB,birchos,  mapl  e,  look- 
ing like  the  grave-stones  of  buried  vegetation :  that  seems 
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warm  and  living  then ;  and  at  Ckristmas  men  bring  it  into 
meeting-honses  and  parlours^  and  set  it  up^  fnll  of  life^  and 
laden  with  kindly  gifts  for  the  little  folk.  Then  even  the 
unattractive  crow  seems  half  sacred^  through  the  winter 
bearing  messages  of  promise  from  the  perished  autumn  to 
the  advancing  springs — this  dark  forerunner  of  the  tune- 
ful tribes  which  are  to  come.  We  feel  a  longing  for  fresh 
green  nature^  and  so  in  the  shelter  of  our  houses  keep  some 
Uttle  Aaron's  rod,  budding  alike  with  promise  and  memory ; 
or  in  some  hyacinth  or  Dutchman's  tulip  we  keep  a  prophecy 
of  flowers,  and  start  off  some  httle  John  to  run  before,  and 
with  his  half  gospel  tell  of  some  great  Emmanuel,  and  signi- 
fy to  men  that  the  kingdom  of  heavenly  beauty  is  near  at 
hand.  Now  that  forerunner  disappears,  for  the  desire  of 
all  nations  has  truly  come ;  the  green  grass  is  creeping 
everywhere,  and  it  is  spangled  with  many-coloured  flowers 
that  come  unasked.  The  dullest  bush  tingles  with  new  life  in 
all  its  limbs.  How  the  old  apple-tree  blushes  at  the  genial 
salutation  whispered  by  the  wind,  the  Gabriel  of  heaven, 
that  freest  agent  of  Almighty  power,  "  Hail,  thou  that  art 
highly  favoured  !  Thou  hast  found  favour  with  God,  and 
in  due  time  shalt  rejoice,  and  drop  thy  Messianic  apples 
down.''  Already  the  multitude  of  th  e  heavenly  host  is  here, — 
the  blackbird,  the  robin,  the  brown  thrush,  the  purple  finch, 
and  the  fire-hangbird ;  these  build  their  nests,  while  they 
sing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men." 

What  if  there  was  a  spring  time  of  blossoming  but  once  in 
a  hundred  years  I  How  would  men  look  forward  to  it, 
and  old  men  who  had  beheld  its  wonders  tell  the  story  to 
their  children,  how  once  all  the  homely  trees  became 
beautiful,  and  earth  was  covered  with  freshness  and  new 
growth.  How  would  young  men  hope  to  become  old  that 
they  might  see  so  glad  a  sight;  and  when  beheld,  the 
aged  man  would  say,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation ! " 
Nay,  wise  men  who  knew  the  signs  of  the  times  would 
follow  that  star  of  spring  till  it  stood  over  that  happy 
country  where  the  young  child  was,  and  then  fall  down 
and  worship  him.  But  now,  in  every  year,  in  all  lands, 
this  Messianic  beauty  is  bom,  this  star  stands  still  over 

every  garden,  every   farm.     It  pauses   over  each  elder- 
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basil,  Bud  does  not  disdain  tlie  battercop  and  dimdelion, 
for,  like  th&t  other  Messiah,  these  also  lie  in  ^e  oxen's  crib. 

What  a  solidarity  there  is  between  the  world  of  matter 
and  its  inhabitants.  They  suit  and  fit  each  other  bke  him 
and  her.  From  inorganic  matter  np  to  the  highest  man 
there  is  a  gradual  and  continual  ascent.  Yegetation  is  a 
ring,  wherennto  animation  is  a  living  precions  stone,  with 
which  Gtod  marries  man  to  natore ;  and  the  world  of  spirit 
and  the  world  of  matter  are  no  longer  twain,  but  the  two 
are  wedlocked  into  one.  How  the  world  of  matter  is 
grateful  to  onr  flesh  !  To  canny  man  the  world  is  very 
kind.  It  feeds  us,  clothes,  houses,  hei^,  and  at  last  folds 
ns  in  its  bosom,  whence  our  flesh  is  a  perpctoal  resnrrec- 
tion,  and  rises  again  into  other  men,  while  the  sonl  in- 
visible  fibres  further  on  in  the  ascending  march  of  infinite 
progression,  whereof  we  see  the  beginning,  and  to  which 
there  is  no  end. 

How  the  world  delights  ns  with  its  beauty, — feeding, 
clothing,  honsing,  healing,  the  nobler  part  of  man  !  Even 
the  savage  and  the  baby  love  the  handsome  things  of 
earth.  Little  Two-year-old,  a  Inmpy  baby,  as  merry  as  a 
May-bee,  comes  stumbling  through  the  grass,  and  loves  to 
pick  the  attractive  flowers,  drawn  by  their  very  Io\'ehneB8, 
that  will  not  feed  his  month,  but  feed  his  soul.  Thought- 
ful man  makes  a  grand  eclecticiBm  of  loveliness  from 
earth,  air,  water,  sky,  and  rainbows  both  Joseph's  and 
Josephine's  coat,  builds  his  house  with  architectural 
beauty,  has  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  to  attend  him. 

What  a  fair  sign  of  God's  all-embracing  love  is  found 
in  this  presence  of  beauty, — a  sweet  charm  which  fascin- 
ates us  to  refinement  and  elevation  of  character  I  It  does 
not  seem  needful  to  the  conception  of  the  world  that 
nature  should  be  beautiful.  Why  need  any  star  be 
limned  so  fair?  The  moon  must  walk, — but  need  she 
walk   in  beauty?     Why  should  the  form  of  the  apple, 

Eeach,  nut,  the  blossom  of  the  Indian  com^  and  every 
ttle  grain,  be  made  so  handsome?  Surely  they  could 
feed  us  just  as  well  otherwise.  Why  set  off  beast  and 
bird  with  such  mt^^nificence,  and  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
tho  field,  which  is  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  Into 
the  oven  ?  Why  make  the  morning  and  uight  such  hand- 
some  children,  and  purple  the  anemone  with  the  charcoal 
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where  heedless  boys  liave  burned  tlie  grass^  and  ont  of 
battle-fields  bring  sacb  loveliness^  beauty  cradled  in  the 
bloody  arms  of  strength  f  You  can  read  it  all.  A  great 
poet  told  it  two  hundred  years  ago :  ''  O  Mighty  Love ! 
Man  is  one  worlds  and  hath  Another  to  attend  him ;  '^  and 
it  answers  to  his  being  more  tenderly  than  he  thinks. 
So  long  as  a  single  star  bums  in  heaven  with  fire^  or  a 
rose  on  earth  flings  out  her  own  loveliness,  or  the  water- 
lily  rings  beauty's  sweet-toned  bells,  no  Hebrew  or 
Christian  revelation  shall  make  me  doubt  the  infinite 
loving-kindness  of  God,  to  saint  and  sinner  too.  Every 
violet,  every  dandelion,  every  daffodil,  or  jonquil,  is  a 
preacher  sent  to  tell  us  of  the  loving-kindness  of  God. 
i^or  that  doctrine,  at  this  hour  there  is  a  sermon  on  every 
mount,  east,  south,  west,  or  north. 

And  how  this  world  of  beauty  and  use  is  a  school-house 
also  for  the  mind,  and  a  church  likewise  for  the  soul,  to 
inspire  men  with  devotion !  In  tropic  lands,  swept  by 
hurricanes,  rent  by  earthquakes,  or  desolated  by.  vol- 
canoes, I  do  not  wonder  that  men  believe  in  a  devil  who 
sometimes  gets  the  better  of  the  Good  God.  Superstition 
is  a  natural  weed  in  the  savage  human  soil,  which  yet  the 
rising  religious  blade  overtops  and  Uves  down,  and  kills 
out  at  last.  It  is  not  surprising  that  everywhere,  rude 
but  thoughtful  men  looked  on  the  falling  earth  and  the 
steadfast  sky,  and  saw  the  many  forms  of  wondrous, 
yet  uncomprehended  life,  and  said,  '^All  these  things 
are  gods,"  and  sought  to  worship  them.  Nature  is  the 
primer  where  man  first  learns  of  God.  There,  ''day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.  There  is  no  voice  nor  language,'^ — ^yet  the 
eye  finds  revelations.  Not  only  to  Hebrew  Moses,  but 
to  all  humankind,  God  speaks  in  every  biuTiing  bush, 
and  the  rising  of  nature's  song  wakes  new  morning 
in  the  soul  of  man.  This  perpetual  renewal  of  vegeta- 
tion, this  annual  wonder  of  blossoming, — ^what  a  religious 
revelation  it  offers  to  us!  How  it  fills  us  with  admir- 
ation, trust,  and  love  !  Every  flowering  bush  bums  with 
God,  and  is  not  consumed.  With  neither  trick  nor 
miracle.  He  changes  water  into  wine,  on  all  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Italy,  Prance,  and  Spain,  and  fills  not  five  thou- 
3and  men,  but  five  thousand  times  two  hundred  thou- 
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sand, — a  tKonsand  million  men, — every  Saj ;  and  on  the 
broken  bread  of  this  meal  Bup|K)rtB  the  maltitndinons 
armies  of  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  reptile.  No  little  worm 
is  tiuned  away  nnfed  from  that  dear  Father's  board, 
where  the  trencher  is  set,  and  all  things  made  ready  for 
the  ephemeron  bom  this  mintite,  and  to  perish  the  next 
hour.  Compared  to  this  wonder  of  law,  the  t^es  of 
miracle,  of  the  Old  Testament  or  New,  are  no  fact,  bat 
poor  poetry.  They  are  like  ghosts  among  a  market  full 
of  busy  men  and  women. 

How  old  is  the  material  world,  and  yet  for  ever  fresh 
and  yonng  I  So  is  it  with  the  human  world.  If  the  race 
of  men  be  thirty  thousand  years  old,  then  there  are  a 
thousand  fathers  between  ns  and  the  first  man ;  and  yet 
you  and  I  are  just  as  new  and  fresh,  and  just  as  near  to 
God,  as  the  first  father  and  mother.  We  derive  our  hu- 
manity from  Him,  not  thorn ;  and  hold  it  by  divine  patent 
from  the  Creator  of  all.  Mankind  never  grows  old.  You 
and  I  pass  off  as  leaves  are  blown  from  the  trees,  decay, 
and  are  exhaled,  becoming  but  vapours  of  the  sky  again. 
So  also  do  nations  grow  old  and  pass  away.  At  the  gate 
where  Egypt,  Assyria,  Judtea,  Greece,  Sparta,  and  Rome, 
were  admitted  through,  stand  Spain  and  Italy  to-day, 
beating  at  the  door,  and  crying,  "  Divinest  Mother,  let 
thy  weary  daughters  in !  "  They  will  pass  to  the  judg- 
ment of  nations,  and  in  due  time  Britain  and  America  will  be 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  mankind  will  have  still,  as 
now,  tho  bloom  of  immortal  youth  about  his  handsome 
brow.  Thirty  thousand  years,  perhaps  sixty,  nobody 
knows  how  long,  has  he  lived  here;  still  not  a  hair  is 
gray,  no  sense  ia  dull,  the  eye  of  this  old  Moses  of  hu- 
manity is  not  dim,  nor  is  his  natural  strength  abated ;  and 
new  nations  are  still  bom  as  vigorous  as  the  old,  and  to  a 
much  better  estate. 

The  last  three  generations  have  done  more  than  any 
six  before  in  science,  letters,  art,  religion,  and  the  greatest 
art  of  bearing  men  and  building  them  into  families,  com- 
munities, nations,  and  the  human  world.  The  religious 
faculty  vegetates  into  new  churches,  animates  into 
new  civilization  men  and  women.  Tell  me  of  Moses, 
Isaiah,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Pythagoras,  Jesus, 
Paul,  Mohammed,  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Calvin — a  whole 
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calendar  fall  of  Baints  I  I  give  God  tliAnks  for  them,  and 
bare  my  brow,  and  do  them  reverence,  and  sit  down  at 
their  feet  to  learn  what  they  have  to  offer.  They  are  bnt 
leaves  and  frait  on  the  tree  of  hnmanity,  which  still  goes 
on  leafing,  flowering,  Uniting,  with  other  Isaiahs  and 
Christs,  whereof  there  is  no  end.  As  the  tree  grows 
taller,  the  wealth  of  blossoms  is  more,  and  so  too  the 
harvest  of  its  fruit.  When  the  woods  have  not  a  leaf, 
when  the  ocean  has  not  a  drop,  when  the  son  has  not  a 
particle  of  life,  still  shall  the  sonl  of  man  look  up  to  God, 
and  reverence  the  Infinite  Father  and  Mother,  love  and 
trust ;  for  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  and  gave 
him  to  be  partakei*  of  His  own  immortahty,  and  no  devil 
can  filch  Ms  birthright  away  from  the  meanest  man.  No 
virtue  fades  out  of  mankind.  Not  over-hopefnl  by  inborn 
temperament,  cautions  by  long  experience,  I  yet  never 
despair  of  human  virtue.  The  little  charity  which  palli- 
ates effects  Bometimea  fails,  but  the  great  justice  which 
removes  the  causes  of  ill  is  as  eternal  as  God.  So  the  most 
precious  com  of  humanity  which  I  gather  from  the  pas- 
tures of  ethics  and  history,  and  out  of  the  deep,  well- 
ploughed  field  of  philosophy,  I  sow  beside  the  waters, 
nothing  doubting.  Some  falls  on  a  rock,  where  suddenly 
it  starts,  and  presently  withers  away.  The  shallow-minded 
bring  no  fruit  to  perfection,  and  only  produce  ears  of 
chali.  Some  drops  by  the  wayside,  and  covetoiisness, 
lust,  vanity,  and  ambition,  dovonr  it  np,  rioting  to-day 
on  what  should  be  seed-com  for  future  generations. 
Some  is  blown  before  bigots,  who  trample  it  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  me  with  their  sermons  and 
their  prayers.  IJut  I  know  that  most  of  it  will  fall  into 
good  ground, — earnest,  honest  men  and  women,  where  in 
due  time,  if  not  in  my  day,  it  will  sjiring  up,  and  bear 
fruit  of  everlasting  life,  some  thirty-fold,  some  forty,  some 
sixty,  and  some  a  hundred.  Hopeful  mankind  is  not  for- 
getnj  to  entertain  strangers,  nor  lota  an  angel  pass  for 
lack  of  invitation.  Tenacious  mankind  lets  slip  no  good 
that  is  old. 


nor  ever  will. 

Bnt  while  tiie  human  race  is  on  the  earth, — its  continu- 
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ing  cit^j  ever  building,  never  doae, — onr  individoal  life 
li&s  also  another  spring.  Defttb  is  but  a  bloeeoming  oat 
from  the  bulbous  body,  which  kept  the  precioaa  germ  all 
winter  long,  and  now  the  shards  fall  off,  and  the  immortal 
flower  opens  ita  beauty,  which  God  transfers  to  His  own 
paradise,  fr^^rant  with  men's  good  deeds  and  good 
thoughts ;  nay,  where  their  good  wishes  and  prayera  pass 
at  their  proper  worth. 

There  runs  a  story  that  one  Passover  Sabbath-day, 
when  Jesus  waa  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  stood  with  his  mother 
at  the  door  of  their  little  cottage  in  Nazareth, — his  father 
newly  dead,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  playing  their 
□oisy  games.  And  he  said,  "  0  mother,  would  that  I  had 
lived  in  the  times  when  there  was  open  vision,  and  the 
Lord  visited  the  earth,  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  Abraham, 
and  Moses.  These  ore  sad  times,  mother,  which  we  have 
fallen  in." 

Mary  laid  the  baby,  sleeping,  from  her  arms,  and  took 
a  sprig  of  hyssop  out  of  the  narrow  wall,  and  said,  "  Lo, 
God  is  here  i  and,  my  boy,  not  less  than  on  Jacob's  Lad- 
der do  angels  hereiu  go  up  and  down,  'It  is  spring  time 
now,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land,  and 
the  blossom  of  this  grape-vine  is  fragrant  with  God.  The 
date-tree,  the  white  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  root  in  Him.  He  is  in  your  Httle  garden  out 
there,  not  less  than  in  grand  Eden,  with  Adam  and  Eve. 
liook  how  the  setting  sun  has  illumined  all  the  hills ! 
What  a  purple  glory  flames  in  the  west,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  east,  where  the  full  moon  tells  us  it  is  Passover 
day," 

"  Nay,  mother,"  said  the  thoughtful  boy,  "  but  He  has 
left  the  soul  of  Israel  for  their  sins.  So  Babbi  Jonas  told 
ns  in  the  synagogue  to-day.  Oh,  that  I  had  lived  with 
Elias  or  Amos,  when  the  Spirit  fell  on  men  I  I  had  also 
been  filled  with  Him." 

And  Mary  took  up  her  wakened  baby,  who  began  to 
cry,  and  stifling  it  in  her  bosom,  she  said,  "  The  sins  of 
Israel,  my  boy,  are  like  Rebecca's  cry.  God  is  more 
mother  to  the  children  of  Israel  than  I  to  her.  Do  you 
think  He  will  forsake  the  world  ?  This  little  baby  is  as 
new  as  Adam ;  and  God  is  as  near  to  you  as  He  was  to 
Abraham^  Mosos,  Amos,  or  £lias.     He  speaks  to  you  as  to 
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Sunael.  He  never  withdraws  from  tlie  soul  of  men,  but 
the  day-spring  &om  on  high  comes  continually  to  the  soul 
of  each.  Open  the  window,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness 
comes  in." 

And  Jesna  paused,  the  stoiy  tells,  and  sat  there,  and 
while  his  motiier  laid  the  httle  ones  silently  away  in 
their  poor  cribs,  he  watched  the  purple  fade  out  from 
the  sky,  uid  the  great  moon  pouring  out  its  white 
fire,  with  a  star  or  two  to  keep  her  company  in  heaven. 
And  when  the  moon  was  overhead,  there  came  two  young 
lovers,  newly-wed,  and  as  Jesus  caught  the  joy  of  their 
talk  to  one  anoUier,  and  smelt  the  fragrance  of  the  bloom- 
ing grape,  there  came  a  gush  of  devotion  in  hie  young 
heart,  and  he  said,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto ;  I  also 
will  work," — and  laid  him  down  to  hia  dreams  and  slept, 
preparatory  to  the  work  which  Ms  the  world. 


THE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 


THE    OEUIDEUS  AND   THE   BEAUT!   OF  UAK. 

Or  all  the  vonderful  thiogs  of  God,  mioi  the  wonderer 
ia  himself  the  moat  wonderful.  He  is  so  WBll-bom,  so 
variously  and  richly  gifted  with  personal  faculties,  which 
are  bo  uumcrous  for  action,  and  which  aspire  so  high,  so 
amply  furnished  with  material  means  to  exercise  his  facul- 
ties and  achieve  his  aspiration,  with  aJ!  eternity  for  Ma 
work-day  and  all  immensity  to  grow  in, — it  ia  amazing 
how  much  is  shut  up  within  how  little;  within  a  creature 
a  few  feet  high,  living  on  earth  some  three-score  years ! 
Man  is  the  jewel  of  God,  who  has  created  this  material 
universe  as  a  casket  to  keep  His  treasure  in.  All  the 
material  world  is  made  to  minister  to  man's  development, 
— a  cupboard  of  food  or  a  cabinet  of  pleasure.  The  ox 
bears  his  burdens;  the  Arctic  whale  feeds  the  scholar's  or 
the  housewife's  lamp ;  the  lightnings  take  their  master's 
thought  on  their  wings,  and  bear  it  over  land  or  under- 
neath the  sea.  The  amaranthine  gems  which  blossom 
slowly  in  the  caverns  of  the  ground, — these  are  the  rose- 
buds for  his  bosom.  The  human  Elias  goes  up  in  hia 
chariot  of  flame;  he  has  his  sky-chariot,  and  hia  sea- 
chariot,  and  his  chariots  for  land,  drawn  by  steeds  of  fire 
which  himself  has  made. 

You  admire  the  height  of  the  mountains.  But  man's 
mind  is  higher  J-han  the  tallest  of  them.  Ton  wonder  at 
the  "  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumei-able,  both  small  and  great  beasts,"  as  the  Psalm- 
ist  says.  But  man's  mind  is  wider  thMi  the  sea,  compre- 
hends the  deep,  leama  its  laws,  makes  the  tide  serve  him, 
and  the  ocean  becomes  a  constant  ferrj'man  and  common 
carrier  of  the  world.  Nay,  in  the  stone  which  waa  once 
the  ocean's  rim,  Trin,n  reads  the  most  private  history  of  the 
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sea  itself,  what  fiahea  swam  in  its  deeps  a  miUioa  years 
ago,  what  mslieB  grew  on  ibs  border,  what  thnnder- 
shotvers,  from  what  direction,  Icfl  their  mark  on  its  sandy 
beach,  what  oyster  sucked  its  ooze.  For  him  the  waters 
chronicle  "  the  ocean  wave's  immeasurable  langh/'  and 
record  the  smile  which  rippled  round  the  ocean's  fece  a 
million  years  ago,  and  there  man  reads  it  to-day. 

In  all  the  wonders  of  God,  nought  is  so  admirable  as 
the  admiring  man  I  Ot^er  things  in  comparison  seem 
only  as  the  sparks  which  Sew  when  God's  arm  beat  the 
anvil  and  fashioned  maa.  The  materia  splendours  of  the 
world,  grand  and  gorgeous  as  they  are,  to  me  seem  very 
little  when  measored  by  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  mean- 
est man.  The  Andes  fill  me  with  less  amazement  than 
the  moon t^n- minded  Humboldt  who  ascends  and  mea- 
sures them.  To  the  Christian  pilgrim,  the  mountains 
about  compact  Jerusalem  are  as  nothing  to  the  vast  soul 
of  Moses,  Esaiaa,  Samuel,  Jesua,  who  made  the  whole  land 
sanctified  in  our  remembrance.  Yonder  unexpected  comet, 
whose  coming  science  had  not  heralded,  who  brought  no 
introduction  from  Arago  or  Leverrier,  and  presented  him- 
self with  no  letter  of  recommendation,  save  the  best  of  all, 
his  comely  face,  is  far  less  glorious  than  the  rustic  lover 
who  thinks  of  those  dear  eyes  which  are  watching  those 
two  stars  that  every  evening  so  sweetly  herald  the  night. 
Nay,  this  hairy  stranger  is  far  inferior  to  the  mind  that 
shall  calculate  its  orbit,  and  foretell  its  next  arrival  to  onr 
sight.  High  and  glorious  are  the  stars  I  What  a  flood 
of  loveliness  do  they  poor  through  the  darkness  every 
night, — a  beauty  and  a  mystery !  But  the  civilized  man 
who  walks  under  them,  nay,  the  savage  who  looks  up  at 
them  only  as  the  wolf  he  slays  regards  them,  has  a  fairer 
and  a  deeper  beauty,  is  a  more  mysterious  mystery ;  and 
when  the  youngest  of  that  family  has  grown  old  and 
hollow-eyed,  and  its  light  has  gone  out  from  its  house- 
hold hearth,  the  savage  man,  no  longer  savage,  shall  still 
flame  in  his  career,  which  has  no  end,  passing  from  glory 
to  glory,  and  pouring  a  fairer  light  across  the  darkness  of 
the  material  world.  The  orbit  of  the  mind  is  wider  than 
creation's  utmost  rim,  nor  ever  did  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal forces  describe  in  their  sweep  a  comet's  track  so  fair- 
proportioned  as  the  sweep  of  human  life  round  these  two 
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'  foci,  &e  mortal  here,  and  the  immortal  in  the  world  not 


JUN  S   NATUBI   QEEATKB  THAK   HIS   ElffTOST. 

I  8BE  that  during  tlie  whole  life  of  mankind,  be  it  jsiz 
or  sixty  thousand  years,  very  much  has  been  done,  and 
the  results  are  treasured  ap  in  science,  laws,  ethics,  forms 
of  society  and  faith.  I  consider  the  attainments  of  the 
hnman  race  as  a  whole,  end  reverence  it  very  much.  I 
see  a  record  of  it  in  some  great  library,  and  I  wonder  at 
mankind,  SO  great,  in  its  lue  to  have  learned  oil  that  is 
treasured  np  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  or  the  National 
Xiibrary  at  Paris, — and  I  can  leam  so  very  little  in  all  my 
life,  not  even  enough  to  understand  these  flowers  in  my 
hand.  I  look  over  the  list  of  mighty  men  who  have  been 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  race,  I  see  how  they  ore  forgot 
and  passed  by  by  other  schoolmasters,  and  I  wonder  at 
the  spiritual  nches  of  man  which  can  afford  to  lose  whole 
generations  of  philosophers,  poets,  mighty  men,- and  never 
feel  the  loss.  I  wonder  at  the  institutions  of  mankind, 
the  laws,  the  oi^;anizationB  of  church  and  state.  But  I 
see  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  greater  th^i  all  these ;  that 
it  can  pull  them  all  down  and  build  greater  yet,  that 
man's  nature  is  more  than  his  history.  So  I  reverence  the 
past,  its  great  institutions  and  great  men  j  but  I  rever- 
ence the  nature  of  man  far  more  than  those,  and  put  more 
trust  in  that  than  in  all  the  achievements  of  man,  all  the 
institutions,  all  the  great  men  of  history, — who  are  but  as 
the  watorcresseSj  and  windflowers,  and  violets,  which  come 
out  in  a  single  spring  day,  whilst  our  human  nature  is 
the  great  earth  itself^  whose  bosom  bears  them  all,  and 
prepares  for  a  whole  spring-time  of  fairer  flowers,  a  whole 
summer  and  autumn  of  richer  herbage  and  abuni^nt  froit. 
Then  to  me  the  achievements  recorded  in  the  Vatican  at 
Bomo  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris  are  but  a  trifle, 
when  jneasured  by  the  human  soul  j  but  aa  Newton's 
primer  and  Christ's  first  lesson-book  compared  with  the 
mighty  stature  of  those  lofty  men. 


THl   NATUSE   OF  MAS. 


HnUAB  HATCBX  ADEQUATX   TO  ITS   XKD. 

Cebtaiklt  we  do  find  in  limnan  nature  some  things 
which  are  revolting.  Many  things  of  that  character  come 
out  in  human  history.  I  Buppose  there  is  not  a  grown 
person  in  this  audience  who  has  not  often  been  disgusted 
with  himself,  finding  meannesses,  littleneasea,  basenesses 
in  his  own  character.  The  amount  of  selfishness  and  con- 
sequent cruelty  now  in  the  world,  and  the  still  greater 
amoont  in  times  past,  has  a  very  dark  and  ugly  look. 
Sometimes  it  does  seem  as  if  it  would  have  been  better  if 
mankind  could  have  started  on  a  little  higher  plane  of 
existence^  and  been  more  developed  before  they  were 
creatod,  so  to  say.  Attend  a  uiieves'  ball,  of  small 
thieves,  with  their  appropriate  partners,  in  a  dancing 
garret  in  Boston,  or  a  thieves'  ball  in  the  President's 
House  at  Washington,  of  great  political  thieves,  who 
steal  territories  and  islands, — watch  their  motions,  study 
their  character,  and  you  do  not  think  very  highly  of  hu- 
man natnre, — at  the  first  thought  and  sight,  I  mean. 
But — ^not  to  pause  now  and  look  a  little  deeper,  in  a  ball 
of  little  thieves  in  a  garret,  or  of  great  thieves  in  the 
President's  saloon — it  is  rather  idle  to  grumble  against 
human  nature,  for,  after  all,  this  human  nature  is  the  beat 
nature  we  have  got,  and  we  are  not  likely  either  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  or  to  get  hold  of  a  new  j  and  besides,  it  is 
exactly  the  nature  which  the  Infinite  God  has  given  us, 
and  it  is  probable,  not  to  look  deeper  at  this  moment, 
that  He  made  it  just  as  He  meant  to  make  it,  neither 
better,  neither  worse,  and  made  it  for  a  good  end,  an  end, 
too,  which  the  dancing  of  little  thieves  with  their  part- 
ners or  of  great  thieves  with  theirs  will  not  frustrate  nor 
ultimately  pervert. 


NAN   THB    HIOHKBT   FBODUtTP   OP   HAN'B   WOEE. 

Mam  is  the  highest  product  of  liis  own  history.  The 
discoverer  finds  nothing  so  gjf^nd  or  tall  as  himself,  no- 
thing so  valuable  to  him.     The  greatest  star  is  that  at 
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the  little  end  of  the  telescope,  the  star  that  is  looking, 
not  looked  after  nor  looked  at.  "Columbus,"  aays  his 
monument, "  gave  a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon."  Ho 
really  opened  a  new  destination  to  mankind,  and  the 
world  tnmed  on  his  rudder  hinges,  as  he  set  the  prow  of 
his  vessel  westward. 


But  that  service,  nay,  the  effort  to  perform  it,  gave  hit"  a 
character  which  to  him  was  worth  more  than  all  America. 
The  highest  product  of  art  ie  not  the  picture  or  statue ;  it 
is  the  artist.  In  the  sonl  of  Baphael  there  was  Bomething 
to  him  worth  more  than  all  which  looked  out  of  the  eyes 
of  his  Madonna  or  St  Cecilia.  In  painting  the  fabled 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus,  he  assisted  at  his  own 
actual  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  painting  the  picture,  he 
was  becoming  a  man.  For  the  most  of  men  Ms  highest 
work  was  his  painting ;  for  himself  it  was  his  character. 
There  is  this  twofoldness  in  all  human  work.  There  is 
the  visible  result  for  the  most;  it  is  the  crop  of  the 
farmer,  the  minister'B  sermon,  the  special  service  which 
each  one  of  us  does.  But  there  is  an  invisible  result  of 
character  for  the  individual,  that  he  carries  up  with  hini 
to  heaven ;  it  is  his,  not  another's.  Messrs  Grist  and 
Toll  grind  for  tho  little  town  of  Eat-and-live  all  their 
days.  Quite  useful  are  these  two  dusty  millers ;  nay, 
indispensable  to  every  man  and  woman.  But  to  them, 
their  little  mill  grinds  out  not  corn  only  into  meal, 
but  virtue,  wisdom,  trust  in  God,  noble  character.  So 
along  with  their  daily  bread,  if  they  are  men,  they 
are  creating  tho  bread  of  life  for  their  own  souls,  and 
living  on  it.  Milton  and  Shakespeare  left  us  great 
words,  and  thereby  did  much  service  to  mankind ;  but 
in  writing  their  books,  they  composed  their  character 
at  the  same  time.  Besides  ihe  Paradise  Lost  which  the 
great  poet  left  behind  him,  there  was  a  Paradise  Found, 
which  grew  in  his  own  silent  consciousness,  and  which  he 
took  along  with  him  when  he  shook  off  the  dusty  flesh  he 
wore  beneath.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  many  a 
cheap  or  costly  edition  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  not  another 
of  his  Paradise  Found.  The  fair  autographic  copy  thereof 
he  earned  with  him,  and  unfolded  its  immortal  pages  be- 
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fore  tli6  eyes  of  God,  So  is  it  with  us  all.  Oar  work  is 
doable.  The  pendulmn  of  our  life  BwiiigB  ever  backward 
and  forward,  with  its  doable  beat, — time,  eternity, — 
eternity,  time.  But  the  word  time  is  what  we  hear,  and 
that  side  of  tho  perpendicular  is  the  side  of  the  vibration 
we  see  and  know.  But  all  things  we  do  are  provisional, 
only  ooT  character  is  ultimate  and  final. 

The  first  maa  had  all  the  faculties  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  the  whole  Calendar  of  Saints ;  but 
those  facnlties  lay  in  him  as  the  water-power  lay  in  the 
Merrimac  River,  and  the  steam-power  of  England  in  her 
rivers  and  mines  of  coal,  all  undeveloped  and  all  unknown. 

Human  natare  is  eqaal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  human 
history. 


THK   EVn.   OP  PUTTINO   A  LOW  ESTIUATE   OK   UAH. 

The  idea  which  we  form  of  man,  hke  the  idea  which  we 
form  of  God,  is  a  powerfal  element  in  our  civilization, 
either  for  good  or  ill.  Thia  idea  will  strongly  affect  the 
condition  and  character  of  every  one,  "  Call  a  man  a 
thief,  and  he  will  pick  a  pooket,"  ia  already  a  proverb- 
Convince  him  that  he  is  the  noblest  creation  of  tiio  great 
God,  that  his  beauty  shames  these  flowers  at  my  side,  and 
oat-blazons  the  stars  of  heaven, — then  he  begins  to  aspire 
to  have  a  history,  to  be  a  man;  and  this  aspiration  cor- 
responds to  the  great  natare  ia  him.  Soon  as  yoa  con- 
vince him  of  thia  nature  he  takes  a  step  forward,  and  puts 
out  wings  to  fly  upwards. 

I  look  with  anguish  on  the  two  Bchemca  of  thought 
which  degrade  the  nature  of  man,  hostile  in  many  other 
respects, — the  materialism  of  the  last  or  tJie  present  centu- 
ry, and  the  popular  theology  of  all  Christendom,  both  of 
which  put  a  low  estimate  on  man.  The  one  makes  him  a 
selfish  and  mortal  animal,  only  body  and  bonca  and  brains, 
and  his  soul  but  a  function  of  tho  bi'ute  matter  he  is  made 
of.  The  other  makes  him  a  selfish  and  immortal  devil, 
powerfVd  only  to  sin,  and  immortal  only  to  be  eternally 
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tormented.  The  popular  theology  of  ClimteDclom,  one 
of  the  mBny  errors  whicli  m&ii  has  cast  oat  of  him,  as 
incidenta  of  his  development,  has  mnch  to  answer  for.  It 
debases  God,  and  it  degrades  man.  It  makes  ns  think 
meanly  of  oorsolvcs,  and  dreadfully  of  our  Creator.  What 
makes  it  more  dangerous  and  more  difficult  is  that  both  of 
these  errors  are  taught  as  a  miracolons  revelation  from 
God  Himself,  and  accordingly  not  amenable  to  human  cor- 
rection. 

Now  self-esteem  is  commonly  large  enough  in  the  in- 
dividual man ;  it  is  but  rarely  that  one  thinks  of  himself 
less  and  less  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ;  for  the  great 
function  to  be  accomplished  by  self-esteem  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  it  is  always,  or  almost  always,  abundantly 
provided  for.  But  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  errors  in  the 
world  to  think  meanly  of  human  nature  itself.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  most  fatal  of  mistakes.  Nay,  individual  self- 
esteem  is  often  elated  by  the  thought  that  general  human 
nature  is  rather  contemptible,  and  the  special  excellence 
that  I  have  does  not  come  from  my  human  nature,  which 
I  have  in  common  with  every  beggar  in  the  street  and  every 
culprit  that  was  ever  hanged,  but  from  my  personal  nature, 
and  is  singular  to  mej  not  the  possibility  of  the  meanest 
man,  but  the  peculiar  possession  of  myself.  A  man  thus 
gratifies  his  self-esteem  at  the  expense  of  his  real  self- 
advancement  and  bliss. 

Then,  too,  it  is  thought  an  acceptable  and  beautiful  mode 
of  honouring  God  to  think  meanly  of  his  chief  work,  that  it 
is  good  for  nothing;  for  then,  it  is  said,  we  do  not  exalt 
the  creature  above  the  Creator,  but  give  God  the  glory. 
That  is,  in  reahty,  we  give  God  the  glory  ofm^dngawork 
that  is  good  for  nothing,  and  not  worth  the  making.  I 
could  never  think  that  I  honoured  an  artist  by  thinking  aa 
meanly  as  it  was  possible  on  trial  to  think  of  the  best 
work  which  that  artist  had  brought  to  pass. 


THE   FALSE    IDEA  0?  WOUAN   A  CAUSK   0?  DEOBADATTOIT. 

In  all  our  great  towns  there  is  a  class  of  women  whose 
name  is  infamous.     It  is  not  considered  Christian  to  re- 
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cognize  them ;  it  would  be  thought  unwomanly  to  hare  the 
smallest  pity  for  the  sisterhood  of  crime.  What  brought 
them  to  this  condition  ?  Idleness  or  unwillingness  to  work  t 
Did  lust  drive  them  headlong  to  that  yawning  gulf  of  shame 
and  misery  and  sin,  where  horrid  shapes  make  up  the 
triune  devU  of  this  female  hell  ?  The  secret  cause  of  it  all 
is  the  idea  pervading  society  that  woman  is  inferior  to  man, 
and  created  for  his  couveuiencej  with  only  duties,  and  not 
rights ;  and  that  man  may  trample  her  under  his  feet,  and 
brush  off  the  blood  from  his  soul,  as  the  dust  from  his  aboea. 
A  man  stumbles  and  falls,  and  we  wipe  off  the  smutch.  But 
a  woman,  ay,  when  she  sins  in  this  way, — seldom  from  her 
own  crime,  often  from  another's, — ^we  tell  her  that  she  falls 
like  Lacifer,  never  to  hope  again. 

Did  yoQ  ever  visit  a  House  of  Refuge,  and  see  the  wrecks 
of  womankind  which  go  to  pieces  in  a  stormy  world,  and 
leave  their  fragments  to  rot  there  ?  You  pick  up  on  the 
sea-shore  at  Truro  or  Cape  Ann  some  relic  of  a  vessel,  per- 
haps an  oar,  with  some  mark  by  which  you  know  when 
she  suffered  wreck.  Yon  think  of  the  swift-sailing  ship, 
of  the  day  when  she  was  launched,  of  the  builder's  sober  joy, 
as  he  stood  on  the  shore  and  saw  the  baptism  of  his  chUd, 
when  the  Ocean  as  godfather  took  her  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart.  And  then  you  think  of  the  sad  wreck  this  vessel  made, 
how  many  hopes  went  down ;  after  all  that  forged  iron  and 
seasoned  oak  could  do  against  the  storm,  she  sunk.  What 
is  a  vessel  compared  to  a  woman  ?  What  is  the  ship- 
Wright's  sober  joy  at  the  launching  of  his  craft  compared  to 
a  mother's  joy  when  her  new-born  daughter  filis  her  fond, 
expectant  arms  f  What  is  shipwreck  to  tho  wreck  of  wo- 
mankind f  You  look  at  that  fragment  of  woman,  perishing 
by  slow  decay  at  your  hospital  on  Deer  Island,  and  you 
remember  the  mother  who  bore  her,  the  bosom  that  gave 
her  life,  the  prayers  which  consecrated  her  forehead,  the 
childhood  and  girlhood  of  this  woman ;  you  think  of  the 
first  gushing  of  the  fairest  well-spring  in  human  life,  when 
she  Srst  knew  the  sentiment  of  love ;  you  think  of  her 
poverty,  her  trials  and  her  sorrows,  her  prayers,  and  her 
trust  in  God,  as  you  look  on  that  wreck, — and  then  you  see 
the  tragic  side  of  the  pictiu^,  and  tho  injustice  which  so- 
ciety has  done  to  her.  They  tell  a  story  of  old  time,  that 
the  people  of  Athens  sent  a  tribute  every  year  of  five  young 
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maidens  to  the  Minotaiir,  some  hoirid  monBter  of  a.  Hng, 
wlio  slew  them.  How  many,  think  you,  do  we  pay  as  a 
tribute  uinually  out  of  this  city  ?  Can  you  count  them  by 
fives,  orby  scores,  or  by  hundreds  ?  Nay,  but  by  thousands 
only.  We  do  not  send  them  in  solemn  pomp,  as  the 
Athenians  did ;  they  go  at  midnight,  to  a  death  of  shame. 


WOUAN'S   SPnUTCAL  TRAKSCENDKNCE. 

These  is  a  deep  to  which  reason  goes  down  with  its  flam- 
beau in  its  band ;  there  is  a  height  to  which  imagination 
goes  up,  on  wide  wings  borne ;  and  that  is  the  deep  of 
philosophy,  that  is  the  height  of  eloquence  and  song.  But 
there  is  a  deeper  depth,  where  reason  goes  not,  a  higher 
height,  where  imagination  never  wanders ;  and  that  is  the 
deep  of  justice,  that  is  the  height  of  love.  It  is  the  great 
wide  heaven  of  religion.  Conscience  goes  down  there, 
affection  goes  up  there,  the  soul  hves  up  there.  And 
that  is  the  place  of  woman.  Woman  has  gone  deeper  in 
justice,  and  has  gone  higher  in  love  and  trust,  than  man 
has  gone. 


man's    SFIKn    BEPOBTED   IM    HIB   PHYSICAL   CONDniOK. 

A  mak's  soul  presently  reports  itself  in  his  body,  and 
telegraphs  in  his  flesh  the  result  of  his  doings  in  spirit ;  so 
that  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  always  a  sign  of 
their  spiritual  condition,  whereof  it  is  also  a  result.  I 
mean  the  bodily  health  of  men,  the  food  they  eat,  the  clothes 
they  wear,  the  houses  they  live  in,  the  average  age  they 
reach, — all  these  depend  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people,  and  are  a  witness  to  the  state  of  their  mind  and  con- 
science, their  heart  and  their  soul.  True  religion,  like 
sunshine,  goes  everywhere ;  or  a  false  form  of  rehgion,  lik« 
niglit  and  darkness,  penetrates  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
of  a  man's  life. 


THI   KATURl  or  lUN. 


PALBB   ESTQUTB    Or  THE   BODT. 


The  Christian  Church  haa  done  ^%at  injustice  to  the  hu- 
man body,  Paul  of  Tarsus  said,  "I  know  that  in  my  flesh 
dwelleth  no  good  thing."  That  ill-considered  word  has 
been  a  corse  to  manldnd.  It  has  peopled  the  most  civilized 
lands  on  earth  with  puny  men  and  sick  women,  and  thence 
with  starveling  babies,  bom  but  to  fill  np  the  grave.  "  I 
know  there  is  no  good  thing  in  my  flesh,^'  said  Paul.  He 
knew  nothing  like  it;  he  dreamed  bo,  or  thought  he  dreamed 
so.  God  put  no  bad  thing  there ;  it  is  full  of  good  things  j 
every  bone  from  the  crown  to  the  foot  is  a  good  bone; 
every  muscle  is  a  good  muscle ;  every  nerve  which  animates 
the  two  is  a  good  nerve.  Do  you  think  that  God  in 
making  man  gave  him  a  body  that  was  fit  only  to  be  trod 
nnder  foot,  with  no  good  thing  in  it  ?  Trust  your  own  flesh 
and  your  own  soul,  not  the  words  of  Paul, — a  great  brave 
'  man,  but  sometimes  mistaken,  like  you  and  me. 


5   BBADTT   01  YODTH. 


How  beautiful  is  youth, — early  manhood,  early  woman- 
hood, how  wonderfully  &ir  I  what  freshness  of  life,  clean- 
ness ofblood,  purity  of  breath!  What  hopes  !  There  is  no- 
thing too  much  for  the  young  maid  or  man  to  put  into  their 
dream,  and  in  their  prayer  to  hope  to  put  into  their  day. 
0  yonng  men  and  women,  there  is  no  picture  of  ideal  ex- 
cellence of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  I  ever  draw  that 
seems  too  high,  too  beautiful  for  your  young  hearts  1  What 
aspirations  there  are  for  the  good,  the  true,  the  fair,  and 
the  holy !  The  instinctive  affections, — how  beautiful  they 
are,  with  all  their  purple  prophecy  of  new  homes  Mid  gener- 
ations of  immortals  that  are  yet  to  be  !  The  high  instincts 
ofreaaon,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of  religion, — ^how  beautiful 
and  grand  they  are  in  the  young  heart,  fragrantly  opening 
its  little  cup,  not  yet  full-blown,  but  with  the  promise  of  a 
man  t  I  love  to  look  on  these  yonng  faces,  and  see  the 
firstlings  of  the  young  man's  beard,  and  the  maidenly  bloom 
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bluing  over  the  sirl'a  fair  cbeek;  1  love  to  see  the  pure 
eyes  beaming  ynm  hope  and  goodnesB,  to  see  the  un- 
conscious joy  of  sach  young  souls,  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  longing  for  the  heaven  that  we  fadiion  here.  So  have 
I  Been  in  early  May  among  the  New-England  hills  the 
mOFDtng  springing  in  the  sky,  and  gradually  thinning  off 
the  stars  that  hedge  about  the  cradle  of  the  day :  and  all 
cool  and  fresh  and  lustrous  came  the  morning  hght,  and  a 
few  birds  commenced  their  songs,  prophets  of  many  more; 
and  ere  the  sun  was  fairly  up  you  saw  the  pinky  buds  upon 
the  apple-trees,  and  scented  the  violets  in  the  morning 
air,  and  thought  of  what  a  fresh  and  lordly  day  was  com- 
ing up  the  eastern  sky. 


OLD   AQE   THE   ONLY  NATUBAL   DEATH. 

I  TAKE  it  that  old  age  is  the  only  natural  death  for  man- 
kind, the  only  one  that  is  unavoidable,  and  must  remain 
BO.  As  virtue  la  the  ideal  life  of  man,  so  is  old  ago  the 
ideal  death;  it  ia  tho  only  one  that  mankind  approves. 
Nobody  complains  of  dying  at  a  hundred,  at  ninety,  or  at 
eighty.  We  do  not  mourn  for  our  dear  ones,  thus  natur- 
ally departing  in  that  respectable  way,  at  that  far  age,  as 
we  monm  for  the  new-bom,  the  half-grown,  or  full-grown 
mature  man  or  woman.  At  almost  four-score  my  brothers 
and  sisters  laid  their  father's  venerable  bones  in  the 
ground,  not  without  natural  and  irrepressible  tears ;  at 
almost  five-score,  my  father,  a  venerable  man,  laid  in  the 
earth  the  bones  of  his  mother,  not  doubtless  without  a 
tear ;  but  there  was  not  that  heart-rending  agony  which 
comes  when  a  young  man  or  a  child  ia  cradled  m  Uie  dost. 
That  ia  our  time  to  die.  If  poetic  Tennyson  had  writ  a 
volume  of  elegies  about  his  grandfather,  deceased  at  a 
hundred  and  ten  or  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  exhausted 
the  English  tongue  in  forms  of  grief,  he  would  havo  been 
laughed  at  all  round  the  land  for  his  unnatural  complain- 
ings; but  now  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  his  sad 
mooming  In  Afemon'am  of  hie  well-loved  friend,  nipped 
down  in  early  life,  only  &  promiae,  not  a  performance. 
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WZLL-BOKN   PEOPLE. 


Pabents  transmit  their  organization  and  character  to 
their  children.  What  father  or  mother  is  there  who 
would  not  wish  to  leave  his  issue  a  great  estate  of  hnmao 
virtne, — in  their  bones  and  muscles,  health,  strength, 
longevity,  beauty,  and  in  their  soul,  wisdom,  justice, 
benevolence,  piety,  rather  than  the  opposite  of  all  these  f 
Everything  must  bear  fruit  after  its  kind,  you  after  yours. 
Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles. 

Men  talk  of  good  birth,  good  blood.  No  man  honours 
the  well-bom  more  than  I ;  but  who  are  they  ?  In  Ame- 
rica we  say  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich ; 
wealth  is  nobihty,  its  children  are  -well-bom.  la  Europe 
we  are  told  that  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  lords 
and  Idngs;  birth  from  official  station  is  nobility.  0 
foolish  men !  Of  all  the  children  of  European  royalty  in 
eighty  years,  there  has  not  been  bom  a  single  boy  or  girl 
who  in  common  life  would  have  won  the  smallest  distinc- 
tion. Amongst  the  decent  people  of  Europe,  kings,  of  all 
others,  are  the  most  ill-bom.  Where  do  the  rich  families 
of  New-England  go  to  in  the  third  generation  ?  Look 
over  Boston  and  see.  Whence  come  the  noble  talent, 
the  great  -virtue,  nay,  the  poetry,  the  science,  the  elo- 
quence, the  literature,  which  adorn  the  land  ?  They  are 
not  rocked  in  golden  cradles.  It  is  not  royalty  in  Europe, 
it  is  not  wealth  in  New-England,  which  is  father  and 
mother  to  the  great  masterly  talent  which  controls  and 
urges  forward  the  mass  of  the  people,  with  its  masterly 
mind  and  conscience,  heart  and  soul.  No  I  it  is  the 
children  of  wholesome  industry,  the  children  of  intelli- 
gence, of  morality,  of  religion,  who  are  the  well-bom. 
Virtue  is  nobility  j  all  else  is  but  the  paint  men  write  its 
name  withal.  Health,  strength,  beauty, — they  are  physi- 
cally well-bom,  though  dropped  anonymous  in  the  obscur- 
est ditch;  still  more,  wisdom,  integrity,  philanthropy, 
religion, — these  are  well-bom,  noble,  yes,  royal,  if  you 
will,  for  they  are  the  kingly  virtues  of  humanity,  and 
whoso  has  them,  though  he  be  cradled  amongst  cattle, 
and  laid  in  the  crib  of  an  ass  or  ox,  he  only  is  the  best- 
bom  of  men ! 
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Who  is  there  that  would  not  covet  tbat  roy^ty  for 
bimacif,  and  still  more,  achieve  it  for  his  daughter  and  his 
son,  that,  when  hia  bones  are  cmmhling'  in  some  obscure 
churchyard,  in  his  children  the  strong  and  fiamelike 
flower  of  manly  virtue  may  bloasom  fair,  and  ripen  its 
seed,  and  sow  tiie  green  earth  gladaomely  withal  ? 


A  GREAT  man  is  never  an  accident.     He  comes  as  the 

end  of  a  long  aeries  of  cauacs,  which  get  summed  up  in 
him.  There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  origin  of  such  a 
man  ;  least  of  all  should  we  aay,  that  a  man  of  genius  was 
bom  of  no  human  father,  for  none  is  so  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  present  condition  and  past  history  of 
mankind.  There  is  a  special  preparation  made  for  biin  in 
the  nation  whence  he  comes ;  the  seed  of  that  crop  was 
put  into  the  ground  ages  before,  and  he  sums  up  and 
represents  tlio  particular  character  of  his  nation.  Men 
like   Cliriatopher   Columbus   are    bom    only  of  maritime 

fieople ;  their  mothers  smell  of  the  sea.  Mathematicians 
iko  Archimedes  and  Leverrier  do  not  spring  up  among 
tho  Sacs  and  Foxes,  but  in  the  most  thoughtful  nations 
only.  I  take  it  that  Socrates  could  have  come  only  out 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  Athenian  all  through.  Tho 
special  character  of  Rome  reappears  in  Julius  Csesar,  her 
greatest  man ;  her  ambition,  her  taste  for  war  and  politics, 
her  immense  power  to  organize  men,  and  her  utter  in- 
differenco  to  human  lift",  all  came  out  in  him.  The  two 
Bacona,  the  Monk  and  the  Chancellor,  Shakeapeare,  New- 
ton, Cromwell,  the  five  greatest  Englishmen,  are  not  only 
human,  but  they  are  marked  with  British  peculiarities  all 
through.  Franklin,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  touched  our 
soil,  is  most  intensely  national ;  our  good  and  ill  are  con- 
densed in  him.  This  bright  consummate  flower  of  New- 
England,  this  Universal  Yankee,  could  have  been  bom 
and  bred  in  no  other  land ;  that  human  gold  was  minted 
into  American  coin.  God  makes  tlio  family  of  mankind, 
but  He  divides  it  out  into  special  peoples,  and  each  man  is 
bom  with  his  nationahty  in  him,  and  the  Ethiopian  cannot 
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change  liia  skin.  Von  Humboldt  is  possible  only  in  Ger- 
many,  and  though  he  has  lived  in  all  the  world,  and  talks 
and  writes  in  many  a  tongao,  yet  the  great  features  of  his 
nationality  are  aa  plain  in  every  book  and  letter  he  writes 
as  his  parents'  likeness  in  his  face.  How  quickly  we  dis- 
tingnish  between  black,  red,  and  white  men ;  how  readily 
separate  those  of  onr  own  oolonr  into  English,  American, 
German,  French,  Irish  I  So  the  inner  man  is  coloored  and 
shaped  by  the  stock  we  come  of.  All  that  we  do  ia 
stamped  with  nationality. 

This  imperious  condition  of  nationality  would  seem 
terrible  if  it  came  from  accident  or  from  blind  fate.  As 
the  result  of  that  divine  Providence  which  knows  all 
things  beforehand,  and  makes  all  work  together  for  good, 
it  looks  beautiful,  and  I  take  it  for  a  blessing.  God 
makes  ns  one  human  nature,  but  diverse  in  nationality, 
that  we  may  help  each  other.  So  the  hand  is  one,  but  it  is 
separated  into  five  fingers,  to  make  it  pliant  and  manifold 
useful.  Climate,  natural  scenery,  the  business,  institutions, 
and  histoiT  of  the  nation, — each  makes  its  special  mark 
on  you  and  me.     The  mantle  of  destiny  girdeth  us  all. 

The  credentials  of  the  great  man  of  genius  are  writ  in 
a  larger  and  stronger  hand,  because  he  is  to  represent  his 
nation  in  the  great  court  of  posterity.  Great  men  are 
the  highest  product  of  any  people,  and  they  have  never 
come  out  of  mean  nations,  more  than  great  trees  out  of 
a  thin  and  ill-adapted  soil.  So  every  great  man  has  the 
marks,  I  think,  of  his  special  family.  Therefore  a  par- 
ticular preparation  is  long  making,  the  ancestral  ground 
for  several  generations  sloping  upwards  towards  the  great 
moiuLtainous  man.  If  you  study  the  family  history  of  such 
a  one,  I  think  you  always  find  finger-posts,  one  or  two 
hundred  years  ofl*,  pointing  to  him,  on  the  maternal  or 
paternal  side, — some  aunt  or  uncle,  or  great -great-grand- 
father, who  looks  like  him.  So  when  he  comes  it  is  not 
by  a  coup  defamilU,  not  like  a  thunder- stroke  out  of  the 
clear  sky,  but  like  the  growth  of  an  apple  out  of  an  apple- 
tree,  a  regular  development  out  of  the  ancestral  stock, 
aild  no  more  surprising  than  that  a  lily  root  bears  a  lily 
flower.  Each  tree,  material  or  human,  bears  after  its 
kind.  If  any  one  of  us  could  trace  our  ancestral  stock 
back  two  hundred  years,  we  should  find  the  proximate 
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cause  of  tihe  disposition  bom  in  ns.  Every  farmer  tnowa 
that  is  thd  mle  of  aoimala.  So  when  he  hays  a  cow,  ha 
wants  to  know  not  only  the  father  and  mother,  bat  the 
creature's  grandparents  also.  We  all  thns  depend  on  oor 
special  parentag'e,  and  it  is  only  more  apparent  in  a  great 
man.  None  of  us  stands  alone,  but  we  all  lean  on  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  they  on  such  as  came  behind 
them ;  only  as  a  great  man  is  taller  than  the  rest  of  ns, 
we  see  how  he  leans,  because  it  is  on  a  larger  scale. 

Now  I  take  it  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  have  been 
bom  of  no  other  nation  than  the  Hebrew.  That  people 
comes  out  in  his  character,  both  its  good  and  ill.  Tho 
story  that  he  had  the  Holy  Ghost  for  lus  father  is  a  fiction. 
The  noblo  man  is  coloured  Hebrew  all  through.  He  is  a 
Jew  all  over,  and  did  not  take  that  from  one  parent  alone. 
He  is  as  intensely  national  as  Benjamin  Franklin  or 
Bobert  Bdtds.  Men  say  that  divine  inspiration  controlled 
the  human  disposition  in  him ;  but  you  see  how  the  liter- 
ature of  hia  people  coloured  lua  mind,  and  gave  a  hue  to 
his  every  thought  and  word.  He  is  so  full  of  tho  Old 
Testament  that  it  runs  over  in  all  his  speech.  The  history 
of  his  people  comes  out  with  his  religious  doctrines  and 
expectations.  The  national  idea  of  a  Messiah  affected  him 
very  strongly,  turning  his  human  genius  into  a  special 
channel.  He  was  not  the  less  human  because  he  was  also 
a  Jew. 

When  a  great  man  comes,  he  affects  men  deeply  and 
widely.  Every  Columbus  leaves  a  new  world  for  mankind, 
some  continent  of  art,  science,  literature,  morals,  religion, 
philanthropy.  But  just  in-  proportion  as  such  a  man  is 
great  and  original,  and  so  capable  to  influence  mankind 
for  centuries,  so  does  he  at  tirst  waken  opposition,  and 
fail  to  be  appreciated,  and  that  by  whole  multitudes  of 
men.  In  his  lifetime,  nobody  thought  much  of  William 
Shakespeare  as  a  poet.  Bacon,  a  man  of  the  world,  the 
most  original  and  cultivated  thinker  in  the  British  Islands, 
must  often  have  heard  his  plays.  Cudworth,  a  man  of  the 
university,  the  moat  learned  man  in  all  England,  truly  great, 
with  a  mighty  range  of  comprehension,  and  familiar  with 
all  literature,  quoting  the  plays  of  other  ages  and  other 
nations,  never  refers  to  Shakespeare.  Neither  of  these 
great  comprehensive  men  took  any  notice  of  the  greatest 
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geiiins  Great  Britain  ever  saw.  Tliat  poetical  Bon  rose 
and  went  np  into  the  heavena,  while  these  scholars  sat  in 
their  comers  and  read  by  their  msh-Ughts,  but  knew  no- 
thing of  that  great  Inminary  which  was  making  a  new 
day  all  round  the  world. 

Colleges  confer  their  degrees  on  the  volgarest  of  minis- 
ters, and  none  others,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  I  doubt 
that  Saint  Paul  ever  got  a  D.D.  put  after  his  name  in 
large  letters  j  possibly  it  was  pat  before  it  i;i  small  ones. 
No  Academy  of  Science  bestows  honour  on  the  inventors 
of  science.  Men  grumble  at  this ;  even  men  of  genius  are 
sorry,  and  whine  at  such  a  fate,  and  complain  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  that  it  is  an  ungrateful  world,  and  a 
man  of  genius  has  a  hard  time  of  it ; — for  he  wants  not  only 
his  genius  to  ride  on  through  the  slsy,  but  a  coach  and 
six  to  trundle  him  along  the  street.  Poor  man  I  When 
God  sends  genius,  the  philosophic  of  Socrates,  the  poetic 
of  Shakespeare,  or  the  religious  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  need 
that  academies  bestow  their  honours  on  him  ;  he  gets  hia 
degree  at  first  hand,  not  from  delegated  officials.  Such 
good  wine  needs  no  academic  nor  ecclesiastic  bush.  Hia 
college  honours  are  conferred  by  the  university  of  the 
people ;  not  until  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  mortal,  and 
gone  home,  where  he  sighs  not  for  approbation,  eccle- 
siastic or  academic. 

The  great  man  of  genius  is  the  immediate  result  of  all 
the  people's  work.  It  comes  not  of  himself.  With  much 
toil  the  Egyptians  build  up  their  pyramid,  the  work  of 
a  whole  nation,  its  moat  lasting  monument.  But  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  not  less  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  people,  the 
last  result  of  all  their  life,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  He- 
brew pyramids,  Palestine's  noblest  monument ;  and  the 
beginning  of  Jesus  was  when  Moses  led  Israel  up  out  of 
Egypt. 

The  great  man  affects  his  people  and  their  thought  for 
a  time  proportionate  to  his  power,  and  the  direction  he 
gives  it.  When  he  dies,  his  character  hvea  for  him ;  his 
ideas,  his  spirit,  have  passed  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
people,  and  continue  there,  a  new  force  to  create  men  like 
iiim.  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  have  been  gathered  to 
their  fathers  long  since ;  but  how  much  is  there  which  is 
Shakespearian,  Baconian,  Newtonian;   certainly  a  thou- 
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sand  times  as  mncli  as  when  their  great  genius  was  con- 
densed into  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  mathe- 
matician. Senjamin  Frankhn  is  dead,  and  hia  bodj  sleeps 
in  the  httle  Quaker  churchyard  at  PhUadelphia.  But  how 
much  is  there  of  the  Franklin  kind  of  man  in  America ; 
more  than  there  ever  was  before,  a  thousand  times  as 
much  as  when  he  had  it  all.  One  or  two  hundred  places 
in  the  United  States  are  called  after  him,  and  his  mind 
has  gone  into  our  mind  more  than  his  name  into  the  con- 
tinent's geography.  The  great  man's  character  is  not 
kept  in  the  line  of  a  single  family.  The  ancestral  tree 
roots  under-ground  a  great  while,  grows  in  its  modest  way 
for  centuries,  and  in  due  time  bears  the  great  aloe  blossom 
of  genius,  and  then  the  tree  dies.  I  think  no  family  on 
earth  ever  bears  two  first-rate  men.  There  is  one  Shake- 
speare, one  Burns,  and  if  there  were  two  Bacons,  they 
were  not  otherwise  known  to  be  related  than  that  both 
were  Englishmen.  There  is  one  Fruiklin,  one  Cuvier, 
one  Leibnitz,  one  Kant.  These  men  may  have  a  thousand 
children,  but  the  aloe  flower  of  genius  does  not  appear 
again  on  the  tree  that  has  borne  it  once.  Perhaps  every 
family  is  destined  to  bear  a  great  man  in  the  ages ;  only 
some  put  out  that  blossom  early,  and  others  it  may  take  a 
thousand  years  to  mature  it.  But  if  the  flower  breaks 
down  the  tree,  the  fruit  scatters  its  seed  across  the  con- 
tinent. Mankind  inherits  the  personal  estate  of  genius, 
which  does  not  descend  in  the  family.  To-day  there  is 
no  Jesus,  but  how  much  more  that  is  Jesus-like ;  not  in 
Judea  alone,  but  in  all  the  world.  All  that  he  was  now  vests 
in  the  human  race.  This  miUionnaire  of  rehgion  left  his 
estate  in  trust  to  mankind.  God  is  the  guardian  who 
manages  it  for  the  advantage  of  all  ages.     It 

"  Spreads  undmded,  operatea  QDBpeat : " 

nay,  it  thickens  as  it  spreads,  and  is  enlarged  when  it  is 
spent. 

How  pliant  is  human  nature  before  the  plastic  power  of 
a  great  genius  !  When  you  and  I  hoar  some  man  of  great 
mind  and  great  rhetorical  art  utt«r  hia  humanest  thoughts, 
we  swing  to  and  fro,  as  be  also  vibrates.  Hia  thought  is 
in  our  thoughts,  and  if  hia  cheek  but  blanch,  ours  also 
tarns  pale ;  and  we  flush  as  his  blood  reddens  in  his  face. 
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So  tbe  great  man  affects  mankind,  not  for  a  minute  bnt 
for  ages  long. 


UVn   OP  TALENT  AKD  HEN   OF   GENIUS. 

Tbebe  are  two  classes  of  great  men, — great  men  of 
talent,  and  great  men  of  genius.  Ttej  are  unlike  in  tlieir 
centre,  veiy  much  alike  in  their  circumference,  whore 
they  meet  and  blend.  There  is  one  class  of  uncommon 
persons  who  have  more  of  what  everybody  has  a  little. 
They  differ  from  the  rest  in  quantity,  not  in  kind.  They 
do  as  other  men,  but  better  and  stronger.  They  create 
nothing  new,  originate  nothing ;  but  they  understand  the 
actual,  they  apply  another  man's  original  thought,  develop 
and  improve  the  old,  execute  much,  invent  little.  They 
Bay  what  somebody  else  said  and  thought  originally. 
They  say  what  the  great  mass  of  the  people  think  and 
cannot  yet  say.  A  man  of  this  sort  comes  very  close  to 
the  outside  of  men.  That  is  the  man  of  talent.  Speaking 
practically,  talent  is  executive  power  in  its  various  modes ; 
it  is  ability  to  adapt  means  to  ends.  On  analysis,  you 
find  it  is  not  superior  power  of  instinct  and  spontaneous 
intuition,  bnt  only  superior  power  of  conscious  reflection, 
power  to  know  by  intellectual  process,  to  calculate,  and  to 
express  the  knowledge  and  the  calculation.  It  is  a  great 
gift,  no  doubt.  It  is  men  of  great  talent  who  seem  to 
control  the  world,  for  they  occupy  the  headlands  of 
society.  In  a  nation  hke  ours,  they  occupy  the  high 
positions  of  trade  and  politics,  of  literature,  church,  and 
state.  Talent  is  as  variable  in  its  modes  of  manifest- 
ation as  the  occupations  and  interests  of  men.  There 
may  be  talent  for  war,  for  productive  industry,  for  art, 
philosophy,  pohtics,  also  for  religion.  There  aro  always 
a  few  men  of  marked  talent  in  every  community.  With 
the  advance  of  mankind,  the  average  ability  continually 
greatens ;  it  is  immensely  more  in  New-England  to-day 
tiian  it  was  in  Palestine  two  thousand  years  ago;  but 
the  number  who  overpass  the  broad  level  which  man- 
kind stands  upon,  I  suppose,  bears  about  the  same  ratio 
at  all  Eeasons  to   the  whole  mass.     Equahty  in  rights, 
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■with  great  diversity  in  powers,  seems  to  be  God's  law 
everywhere. 

But  now  and  then  there  rises  np  a  quite  other  man.  He 
differs  from  his  fellows  in  quality  as  well  as  in  bulk, — a 
man  of  finer  material  and  nicer  make.  He  diBcovers  new 
things,  creates  new  forms  out  of  old  substance,  or  new  sub- 
stance out  of  human  nature.  He  originates,  thinks  what  no 
muL  ever  thought  before.  He  comes  close  to  what  is  inner- 
most in  mankind,  and  not  only  tells  what  you  and  I 
thought  but  could  not  speak,  but  what  we  felt  and  did 
not  know.  So  he  not  only  provides  words  for  unottered 
thoughts,  and  so  interprets  the  reflection  of  men,  but  furn- 
ishes ideas  for  sentiments,  and  so  makes  ns  conscioos  of 
our  innermost  feehng.  Thus  he  draws  nearer  to  mankind 
than  the  other.  Talent  comes  home  to  our  business, 
genius  also  to  our  bosom.  Out  of  dead  timber  the  man  of 
talent  builds  a  scaffold  for  a  house;  out  of  hve  nature  the 
man  of  genius  grows  a  great  groen  forest,  whonco  timber 
shall  bo  cut  and  used  so  long  as  winds  blow,  and  leaves  are 
green.  Working  from  the  outside,  talent  weaves  a  web, 
stretching  the  warp,  putting  in  the  filling,  thread  after 
thread,  stamps  it  with  various  borrowed  forms,  mechanically 
coloured.  That  is  well.  But  from  the  germ  of  life,  genius 
bodies  forth  a  plant,  which  grows  from  within,  leaf  by  leaf, 
branch  by  branch,  and  then  opens  the  flower,  every  petal 
developed  in  fragrant  beauty,and  matures theapple,ronnded 
out  from  its  central  germ  of  life,  curiously  painted,  but  all 
the  work  done  in  the  inside.  Talent  weaves,  genius  grows. 
One  paints  and  tricks  off  the  cheek  of  humanity  with  white 
and  vermilion,  laid  on  from  the  outside ;  from  the  inside 
the  other  beautifies  the  cheek  of  humanity  with  blooming, 
van-coloured  health.     One  is  art,  the  other  is  life. 

The  man  of  genius  invents  and  originates,  making  new 
forms  out  of  the  commonest  materitJ.  He  finds  general 
laws  in  facts  that  have  been  familiar  to  everybody  since  the 
world  was.  All  the  neighbours  in  Crotona  twenty-three 
hundred  years  ago  heard  the  two  village  blacksmitlis  beat 
tho  anvil,  one  with  the  great  hammer,  and  the  other  with  the 
small  one ;  Pythagoras  took  the  hint  from  that  rbythmio 
beat,  and  brought  the  harmonic  scale  of  music  out  fr^m  the 
blacksmith's  "t-en  pound  ten."  Every  boy  sees  that  in  a 
right-angled  triangle,   the  largest   side  is  opposite  the 
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square  angle ;  but  Pytli^oras  discovered  that  if  yon  draw 
three  square  figures,  each  as  long  as  the  three  several  sides 
of  this  triangle,  that  the  largest  square  will  be  as  big  as 
both  the  others.  It  was  one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  of 
mathematical  science.  Every  priest  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa  two  htmdred  end  seventy  years  ago,  and  all  the  women 
and  children  at  ClmBtmaa,  saw  the  great  lamps  which 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  some  by  a  longer,  and  some  by  a 
shorter  chain ;  they  saw  them  swing  in  the  wind  that  came 
in  with  the  crowd,  as  the  Christmas  doors,  storied  all  over 
with  medieeval  fictions,  were  opened  wide.  None  but  the 
genios  of  Galileo  saw  that  the  motion  of  these  swinging 
lamps  was  always  imiform  and  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  chains,  the  lamp  with  tho  longest  chain  swingmg 
slowest,  and  that  with  the  shortest  completing  quickest  its 
vibration.  He  alone  saw  that  the  swinging  lamps  not  only 
distribnted  light,  but  also  kept  time,  and  each  was  a  great 
clock,  whereof  he  alone  had  the  dial  and  the  hand  pomted 
to  the  hour  in  his  mind.  Nay,  for  five  hnndred  years  in 
that  great  Cathedral  these  lamps,  swinging  slowly  to  and 
fro,  had  been  proclaiming  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  Ga- 
lileo was  the  first  man  who  heard  it.  All  the  farmers  in 
Cambridgeshire  saw  apples  fall  every  autumn  day,  and  a 
hundred  astronomers  scattered  through  Europe  knew  that 
the  earth  moved  round  the  sun ;  but  only  one  man  by  his 
genius  saw  that  the  earth  moved  and  apples  fell  by  the 
same  gravitation,  and  obeyed  the  same  universal  law. 
There  were  two  or  three  thousand  ministers  in  England  two 
hundred  years  ago,  educated  men,  and  they  were  preaching 
with  all  their  might,  trying  to  make  the  popular  theology 
go  down  with  the  reluctant  Anglo-Saxon  people,  who  hate 
nonsense.  How  dull  their  sermons, — telling  the  people 
that  man  was  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  earth,  with  their 
talk  about  Abraham's  faith,  and  their  quotation  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  How  dead  they  are  now,  those 
dreaded  sermons  of  tho  seventeenth  century, — save  here 
and  there  a  magnificent  word  from  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Ro- 
bert South !  How  dead  they  were  then, — abortive  sermons, 
that  died  before  they  were  spoken  1  But  a  common  tinker, 
with  no  education,  often  in  low  company,  hated  for  bding 
religiouB,  and  for  more  than  twelve  years  shut  up  in  a  jail, 
writes  therein  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"   which  makes 
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CslTmism  popular,  and  is  still  the  most  Irnng  ^3o6k  wliich 
got  writ  in  tliat  centmr  of  England's  ^eat  men,wlien  Sliake- 
Bpeare  and  Milton  and  Herbert  and  Bacon  and  Taylor  were 
cradled  in  her  arms.  Adam  Smith  takes  the  common  facta 
known  to  all  gazetteers,  the  national  income  and  expendi- 
tures, the  exports  and  imports,  manufactures,  the  increase 
of  population,  &c.,  and  hj  his  genius  sees  the  law  of 
political  economy,  and  makes  national  housekeeping  into 
science.  Shakespeare  picks  up  the  common  talk  of  tae  vil- 
lage, what  happens  to  everybody,  birth,  love,  hope,  fear, 
sorrow,  death,  and  then  what  maireUous  tragedies  does  he 
make  out  of  the  drama  of  every  man's  life !  They  tell  & 
story  of  a  man  in  Greece,  who,  one  day,  walking  along  the 
sea-shore,  picked  np  the  empty  shell  of  a  tortoise,  with  a 
few  of  the  tendons  still  left,  and  found  it  gave  a  music^ 
note  as  he  touched  it ;  he  then  drew  threads  across  it  from 
side  to  side,  and  out  of  the  corded  shell  invented  musical  in- 
Btmments.  Fire  and  water  are  as  old  as  creation,  and  have 
been  in  man's  hands  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years,  I 
suppose ;  there  was  not  a  savage  nation  in  Asia  or  America 
but  had  them.  Men  have  married  these  two  antagonistic 
elements  together  for  many  a  thousand  years,  and  water 
boils.  But  from  these  two  Robert  Fulton  breeds  a  giant 
who  is  the  mightiest  servant  of  mankind,  altering  the  foce 
of  nature  and  the  destination  of  man.  Eveir  chemist  knew 
that  certain  substances  were  sensitive  to  light,  tmd  chimged 
their  colour  by  day;  nay,  every  farmer's  daughter  knew 
that  March  wind  and  May  sun  made  cloth  white  and  faces 
brown.  But  Kiepce  and  Daguerre  had  such  genius  that 
they  took  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  sot  the  sun  to  paint 
pictures  in  forty  seconds.  King  Charlemagne  not  being 
able  to  write  when  called  upon  to  sign  his  name,  daubed 
his  palm  from  the  ink-hom,  and  put  his  hand  on  the  docu- 
ment, the  great  sign-manual  of  that  giant  Emperor.  Nay, 
five  hundred  years  before  Moses,  kings  had  seals  with 
their  names  engraven  thereon,  and  stamped  them  on  wax. 
Thirty-five  hundred  years  later,  the  genius  of  Faustus  puts 
together  a  thousand  of  these  seals,  a  letter  on  each,  and 
therefrom  makes  a  printed  Bible.  How  hard  they  tugged 
at  tlie  bow-string  and  plied  the  catapult,  to  knock  down 
the  walls  of  a  town  in  the  middle  ages.  Schwartz  makes 
gunpowder,  and  cross-bows  and  catapults  go  out  of  fashion. 
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These  are  men  of  genius ;  men  of  talent  could  nerer  have 
accomplished  these  results  which  I  have  mentioned.  These 
are  the  men  who  really  command  the  world,  the  original 
thinkers.  There  are  not  a  great  many^  of  them.  It  seems 
necessary  that  seven-eighths  of  man's  life  shall  be  rontine, 
doing  to-day  what  we  did  yesterday,  the  same  old  thing 
over  and  over  again.  Bnt  now  and  then  the  great  Grod 
raises  np  one  man  of  genins  in  a  milliooj  who  shovels  away 
the  snow,  and  makes  a  path  where  all  men  can  walk,  clean- 
footed  and  dry-shod.     Let  us  reverence  these  men. 

Speaking  practically,  genius  is  power  of  constmction, 
power  to  originate  and  create  new  forms  out  of  old  matter, 
new  matter  ont  of  human  nature.  Speaking  philosophi- 
cally, or  hy  analysis,  genius  is  great  power  of  instinct, 
spontaneons  intuition.  That  is  the  element  of  necessity,  as 
it  were,  in  genius.  It  ia,  next,  great  power  of  conscious 
reflection,  great  imagination  in  its  greatest  forms,  great 
attention,  the  power  to  bend  all  the  faculties  to  the  special 
task  in  hand.  This  is  the  element  of  freedom  in  genins. 
Genias  knows  the  thing  which  it  works  upon  and  produces; 
not  always  does  it  know  itself.  The  same  man  is  seldom 
synthetic  to  create,  and  analytic  to  explain  the  process 
of  creation.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  know  how  to  make 
poetry,  but  not  how  they  make  it  j  the  art,  not  the  analy- 
tic explanation.  Yet  others  have  the  genius  for  self-know- 
ledge, power  of  analytic  consciousness  ;  but  it  is  not  oft«n 
that  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  lodge  in  the  same  body. 
This  human  house  of  clay  is  not  large  nor  strongly  walled 
enough,  nor  nice  enough,  to  entertain  two  such  royal 
guests.  Human  nature  is  too  great  to  be  made  perfect,  all 
parts  of  it,  in  a  single  man ; 

"  Ons  >ci«iice  only  will  one  genina  St, 
So  Tsst  is  art,  BO  narrow  tunuin  wit," 

As,  analytically  speaking,  genius  is  power  of  instinctive 
intuition,  and  power  of  conscious  reflection,  so  practically 
it  is  the  highest  power  of  work,  power  of  spontaneous  work, 
power  of  voluntary  work  j  and  it  is  this  which  unites  the 
womanly  intuition  with  manly  reflection.  Genins  is  God's 
highest  gift  to  man. 

One  common  delusion  of  young  men  is  that  they  have 
genins,  and  that  a  man  of  genius  need  not  work,  but  can 
accomplish   great  results  with  small  efforts.     Hence  an 
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ambitioas  joang  mecliamc  Bometunes  tldnks  be  can  get 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  without  stepping  on  any  of  the 
ttmnds ;  acd  the  ambitioas  yoimg  trader  sconia  the 
systematic  and  sober  diligence  of  his  fether,  and  hopes  to 
make  a  fortune  at  a  stroke,  and  get  his  p3e  of  gold  in  a 
few  years,  and  not  be  a  life-time  about  it.  "  Xothing 
venture,  nothing  have,"  says  he  contemptnonsly,  and  on 
liis  tall  borrowed  horse  he  rides  into  Chancery.  So  the 
young  scholar  hopes  to  accomplish  everything  by  genius 
Tithoii  ■ 


at  s  dash,  to  leam  science  without  any  Htndy,  to  n 
language  by  the  inspiration  of  wine.     But  nothing  comes 
of  nothing. 

Ileal  genius  is  power  of  work ;  hard  wort  of  intuition, 
hard  work  of  reflection,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  Kobod^ 
doubts  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon.  England  never  saw  a 
harder  working  man.  "  Newton  saw  Uie  apple  fall  from 
the  troe,  and  therein  discovered  gravitation,"  says  some 
thoughtlcBB  young  man.  The  apple  fell  from  the  tree  one 
day,  but  it  was  twenty  years  before  Newton's  great 
brnnclics  shook  down  gravitation ;  it  was  twenty  years  of 
haril  work,  often  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-fonr, 
sometimes  twenty-fouf  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
groat  poetic  souls,  the  Shakespeares,  MUtons,  Goethes, 
woro  men  of  mighty  genius ;  they  were  men  of  mighty 
industry  also ;  and  if  Cuvier  and  La  Place  have  the  power 
of  insight,  they  make  the  most  zealous  use  of  it. 

Now  gonius  appears  in  as  many  diverse  forms  as  there 
are   human    occupations   and   interests.      Some    have   a 

ftiiiiiia  for  war,  and  are  great  fighters, — the  Alexanders, 
IiuiiiilialM,  Cffisars,  Attilas,  Fredericks,  Napoleons,  and  the 
rent  of  the  masters  in  this  dreadful  art  to  kill.  It  was 
oiico  tlio  most  honoured  of  all  j  it  is  far  too  much  honoured 
to-dny.  Others  have  genius  for  practical  industry,  the 
creation  of  use;  genius  for  agriculture,  cattle-keeping,  ' 
moclianic  arts,  navigation,  and  commerce.  This  form  of 
gonius  has  hitherto  been  but  little  honoured,  but  is  nov 
gtitfing  the  respect  of  the  most  enlightened  nations. 
Soiiiu  have  a  genius  for  art,  the  creation  of  beauty, — 
mimic,  painting,  sculpture,  architocture.  These  are  forms 
of  genius  which  got  honoured  long  before  the  power  of 
productive  industry  is  much  respected,  for  man  adorns 
hhaBolf  before  ho  provides  for  his  comfort,  tattoos  his  skin 
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before  lie  wearea  a  coat  to  oorer  it.  This  class  of  men 
who  have  a  genias  for  art  are  the  moat  honoured  to-day 
by  the  educated  portion  of  mankind,  the  world  ronnd. 
liien  there  ia  another  department  of  geniuB,  for  philo- 
sophy, physics  in  its  Tarions  departments,  metaphysics, 
and  theology.  There  is  a  progreBsire  yeneration  for  the 
great  philosophers.  Once  they,  like  Anaxagoras,  fled  out 
of  the  city,  or  like  Socrates,  were  poisoned  in  it ;  for  as 
they  were  the  bane  of  tyrants,  so  they  were  the  prey  of 
tyrants,  all  ronnd  the  world.  Others  have  genius  for 
politics, — the  application  of  ideas  to  human  ^airs,  the 
organization  of  masses  of  men,  and  the  administration  of 
that  organization.  This  is  a  very  high  mode  of  genius, 
always  valued  from  the  earliest  days,  and  never  too  much. 
Lastly,  there  is  genius  for  religion  ;  for  piety,  to  feel  and 
know  God;  for  morality,  to  know  and  keep  His  laws. 
With  the  instinctive  mass  of  men,  genius  for  religion  ia 
valued  far  above  aU  the  rest,  because  the  man  who  has  it 
incarnates  in  himself  the  instinct  of  mankind,  brings  it  to 
their  consciousness,  puts  it  into  form,  and  is  a  leader  of 
men  in  departments  deemed  by  humanity  most  important 
of  all.  Now  in  the  progress  of  map  kind,  the  higher 
powers  of  instinct  and  reflection  are  continually  developed, 
and  80  higher  and  higher  forms  of  genius  arise. 

Once  all  great  genius  was  thought  miraculous  and 
divine.  The  poet  called  himself  the  Muse's  son,  and  the 
priest  said  God  came  and  told  him  the  bright  thought 
that  entered  his  head.     Now  it  is  no  longer  wonderful. 

The  man  of  a  high  mode  of  genius  has  great  power  of 
instinct,  and  so  be  feels  the  sentiment  of  homanity  which 
you  and  I  feel,  only  he  feels  it  &-st,  feels  it  strongest; 
he  outruns  the  instinctive  mass  of  men,  and  in  advance  of 
them  gets  new  justice,  new  piety ;  and  bo  he  is  more 
popular  than  the  people  are,  for  he  knows  what  they  only 
feel,  and  he  feels  to-day  what  they  will  feel  the  next  year 
or  the  next  millennium ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
man  of  the  highest  form  of  genius  is  always  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  humanity,  to  the  instinctive  masses  of  men,  not 
to  those  who  have  poorly  educated  but  a  single  faculty. 
Scholars  say  the  people  cannot  understand  the  man  of 
genius  ;  but  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  that  the  man 
of  genius  makes  his  nest  and  rears  his  young.     H.Q  \i&& 
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power  of  reSection,  and  bo  is  master  of  his  inBtinct,  not 
its  glare.  He  also  translates  the  common  feeling,  which 
he  shares,  into  thonght,  and  common  thought  into  speech, 
and  makes  the  nation  conscious  of  what  it  felt  and  did 
not  know  at  all.  This  power  of  reflection  makes  him 
master  of  men,  but  his  power  of  instinct  keeps  him  onr 
brother  still.  Great  talent  seema  to  separate  the  scholar 
&om  the  mass  of  toilsome  men,  and  he  looks  down  with 
scorn  on  the  smith,  the  potter,  and  the  weaver,  and  Bays 
with  the  old  man  in  Eccleaiasticus,  "All  these  glory  m 
the  work  of  their  hands  ;  but  thej  shall  not  be  sought  for 
in  the  public  council,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congregation; 
they  shall  not  sit  in  the  judge's  seat,  nor  understand  the 
sentence  of  judgment."  But  great  genius  in  its  highest 
modes  unites  men  ;  we  feel  nearer  to  one  who  has  it  than 
to  our  mother's  son ;  he  is  more  wo  than  we  aro  our- 
selves. Hence  the  popularity  of  the  man  of  genius.  He 
does  not  separate  himself  from  men,  but  says,  "  Suffer 
httle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not." 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  ladeu, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  I  am  not  come  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister."  He  goes  to  the  lost  aheep. 
He  is  the  good  physician  to  the  sick,  the  friend  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners.     The  great  genius  is  the  Son  of  Man. 

Now  each  great  gift  is  a  trust  from  God.  The  function 
of  the  man  of  great  genius  is  to  do  for  the  rest  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themaelveB.  Every  faculty  that  man  has  is 
amenable  to  the  conscience  and  God's  law,  and  is  to  be 
used  for  its  owner's  advantage,  but  for  mankind's  behoof 
not  less.  Tlie  great  genius  lor  war  is  to  defend  his  nation, 
not  enslave  it  and  mankind,  as  the  CEesars  and  Napoleons 
have  done.  Whoso  has  genius  for  productive  industiy 
must  servo  mankind,  will  he  or  not,  for  his  invention  sh^ 
one  day  be  the  property  of  all.  IS  a  man  have  a  genios 
for  acquisition,  the  commonest  in  mimkind,  he  is  bound  to 
use  it  like  a  brother,  and  not  like  a  brute ;  and  what  a 
service  he  may  thus  render  to  mankind  by  the  Chriatioa 
use  of  his  masterly  power  I  This  is  an  oge  when  genius 
for  trade  is  honoured  above  all  other  forms.  Let  the 
trade  be  a  religious  sacrament,  a  communion  of  man  with 
man,  for  their  joint  good,  not  for  one  man's  blessing  and 
snothor's  harm.     If  a  man  have  the  mercantile  gemns  or 
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talenb  of  Girard  or  Astor,  what  a  delit  he  owes  to  man- 
kind  I  Wliat  if  Bapliael  had  painted  for  his  own  eye,  and 
then  bnmed  np  his  pictures ;  what  if  Shakespeare  had 
written  dramas  for  his  family  and  a  few  friends ;  what  if 
Newton  had  shown  his  diagruna  and  calculations  to  the 
great  gownsmen  at  Cambridge,  and  then  destroyed  them ; 
— it  woold  not  be  at  all  more  selfish  than  the  course  of 
the  merchant,  scholar,  tradesman,  or  politician,  who  works 
for  himself,  and  himself  alone.  I  wisa  men  knew  the  true 
use  of  great  talents,  the  true  use  of  the  money  they  there- 
with accumulate.  The  function  of  men  of  great  genius 
for  philosophy,  letters,  art,  is  to  educate  manKind.  Such 
a  one  is  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  popular  creed,  and 
indicate  new  trutha.  And  what  immense  servicea  have 
been  rendered  by  men  of  great  mind  who  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  this  work ;  those,  for  example,  who  have 
exposed  the  errors  of  the  Heathen  mythology,  or  those 
who  have  exposed  the  follies  of  the  Chii'stian  mythology, 
— the  Martin  Lnthers  who  figured  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  philosophers  and  free-thinkers  of  the  seventeentii, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Such  men  are  sent 
into  the  world  as  soldiers  of  humanity;  if  they  strike 
agaiuat  man,  not  for  man,  how  great  is  their  condemn- 
ation !  There  is  a  long  line  of  men  of  plulosophic  genius, 
who  have  sought  to  educate  the  people,  to  free  them  from 
superstition,  vices  of  body  and  spint,  noble  souls,  who  in 
the  service  of  humanity  died  that  you  and  I  might  live ; 
kings  and  priests  burned  them  at  the  stoke,  cut  off  their 
heads,  and  over  ground  once  slippery  with  their  blood 
we  walk  secure.  So  a  man  of  great  poetic  genius  or 
eloqnence, — how  much  does  he  owe  to  mankind  !  What 
if  he  turns  off  from  humanity's  eyes,  and  never  sees  nor 
singa  the  highest  word  of  mankind's  joy  or  woe  1  We 
drop  a  tear  on  the  not  religious  brow  of  Shakespeare. 
But  when  a  man  dedicates  his  pen  to  lust  and  wine,  and 
ribald  mock  and  scoff,  it  is  the  greatest  charity  that  can 
say  to  a  Byrou,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin 
no  more."  What  evil  a  wicked  man  of  talent,  still  more 
of  genins,  can  perpetrate  in  his  age ;  but  what  service  a 
man  of  great  poetic  genius  can  render  I  Milton  marred 
his  poetry  by  that  ghastly  theology  which  he  taught ;  no 
man  can  love  his  idea  of  God.     JBut  what  aerficB  hft  tsii- 
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dered  to  mankmd  by  His  love  of  freedom,  and  the  Iiigli, 
brave  morftla  he  taught.  How  haa  Mr  Wordsworth  cul- 
tivated the  sweetest  virtnes  in  his  garden  of  the  Musesj 
which  is  ^Bo  a  garden  of  Christian  literatare.  How  mndi 
has  Mr  Hood  done  by  his  two  songs,  "  The  Song  of  the 
Shirt "  and  "  The  Bridge  of  Signs."  How  mnch  Mr 
DickeDB  has  accomplished,  with  this  homanity  in  bis  great, 

rerouB  heart.  America  has  one  man  of  btenuy  genius 
enrpaasing  all  her  other  uons,  both  philosopher  and 
poet,  though  with  something  of  the  lack  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  verse ;  a  man  who  never  appeals  to  a  mean 
motive,  who  uplifts  and  inspires,  while  he  gladdens  and 
bears  men  heavenward  on  hia  swift;,  free  wings,  as  white 
and  clean  as  snow. 

The  highest  of  all  forms  of  genius,  God's  noblest  gift, 
is  genius  for  religion, — piety,  the  ideal  love  of  God; 
morality,  the  keeping  of  every  law;  philanthropy,  the 
love  of  men.  Hitnerto  this  has  been  the  rarest  of  gifts. 
But  now  and  then  such  a  one  comes  up  &om  the  instmct- 
ive  mass  of  mankind,  an  Elias,  a  Moses,  or  a  Jesus. 

The  Greeks  had  a  natural  talent  for  philosophy  and  art, 
— the  genius  for  science,  literature,  and  beauty  of  old 
times  sloping  up  towards  Aristotle,  ^achylus,  and  Phi- 
dias. The  Hebrews  had  a  national  talent  for  religion, — no 
science,  no  literature  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  no  art;  but 
the  fruits  of  their  religious  consciousness  are  treasured 
up  for  all  times,  sloping  up  towards  the  measure  of  the 
perfect  man.  Greece  bore  Homer  and  Aristotle ;  mighti- 
est in  science  this,  chiefest  that  in  song.  Palestine  Dore 
Moses  and  Jesus, — the  last,  to  my  eye,  the  greatest  re- 
ligious genius  of  all  time.  Starting  from  Hebrew  soil,  he 
roots  into  the  national  traditions ;  but  his  flower  ia  human 
substance  on  the  Hebrew  stem.  He  shared  much  of  the 
superstition  of  his  time,  its  mistaken  philosophy,  its  limit- 
ed notion  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  relation  between  the 
two;  he  taught  an  eternal  devil,  an  angry  God,  and  an 
endless  hell.  That  was  the  dust  of  Jerusalem  blown  into 
his  flower,  the  eaves-dropping  from  the  synagogue  or 
temple.  But  his  great  genius  for  religion  saw  religion  as 
lov&,  the  mystic  love  within,  the  active  love  without. 
His  genius  for  philosophy,  power  of  reflection,  separated 
him  from  the  creeds  of  the  doctors  of  law.     His  genius 
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for  hninaiiity,  power  of  instinct,  made  Tiim  despise  the 
prw^tice  of  Bucn  &b  say  and  do  not,  make  long  prayers, 
and  devour  widows'  hoQsea  in  private.  He  wonld  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  Too  far  before  men  for  their 
comprehension,  too  for  above  them  for  their  Bjonpathy, 
what  could  they  do  but  cracify  him  f  The  most  educated 
class  hated  him;  but  "the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly," — ^because  he  had  the  great  instinct  of  humanity 
in  his  heart,  and  preached  it  to  their  consciousness.  Men 
felt  the  presence  of  a  great  man,  and  with  the  instinctive 
loyalty  of  mankind  they  adorned  him  with  the  beat  they 
could  offer ;  the  gewgaws  of  their  fancy  they  put  about  his 
name,  called  him  the  Son  of  David,  and  the  Messiah;  told 
miracles  about  him ;  nay,  the  multitude  cut  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  uid  strewed  them,  with  their  garments,  in 
the  way ;  and  ere  long  they  called  him  God.  Poor  Attle- 
borough  jewels  are  all  these,  but  the  best  that  humanity 
coold  offer.  One  day  mankind  will  drop  these  fancies, 
and  we  shall  look  on  the  majestic  features  of  that  Hebrew 
man,  radiant  all  over  with  humanity,  and  speaking  still 
his  highest  word, — love  to  God,  and  love  to  man.  All 
notions  of  his  miracolona  conception,  birth,  death,  and 
life,  will  vanish  away,  the  fancied  God  give  place  to  the 
real  man,  and  the  great  services  of  his  genius  and  life  bo 
plain  to  all  men. 


man's  KATUEB   a   PROPHZCr   OF   ETERNAL   OEOWTH. 

I  woNDEB  at  the  beauty  of  this  world.  I  am  amazed 
before  a  little  flakolet  of  snow,  at  its  loveliness,  at  the 
strangeness  of  its  geometry,  its  combination  of  angles,  at 
the  marvellous  chemistry  which  brought  these  curious 
atoms  together.  I  reverence  the  Infinite  God,  who  made 
the  ocean,  earth,  air,  three  sister  graees,  for  handmaids  to 
attend  this  fledgling  of  the  sky.  I  look  up  and  wonder  at 
the  stars ;  I  am  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  that  great 
consteUatioQ  Orion,  which  every  night  unveils  its  majestic 
forehead  to  the  eyes  of  men.  I  study  its  nebula  with  a 
telescope,  and  it  resolves  itself  to  stars  so  distant  that 
those  mighty  orbs  seem  bat  flakes  of  cloud  to  the  uu- 
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assiBted  eye.  In  &11C7  I  clothe  them  with  verdnre,  trees 
of  their  own,  and  people  them  with  beasts,  birds,  fiihes, 
insects,  and  the  like.  I  hare  confidence  in  &e  laws  which 
lead  and  guide  them,  and  they  are  a  great  revelatiott  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  Bat  I  compare  them  -with  man, 
with  spirit,  its  laws,  its  powers,  its  imperial  duration,  and 
its  faculty  of  unbounded  growth, — and  Orion,  with  ite 
nebula,  seen  to  be  stars,  is  as  much  inferior  to  man  as 
that  snow-flake  to  the  constellation.  And  when  I  refiect 
upon  this  world  of  consciousness,  the  powers  bom  in  us, 
— which  seem  but  as  flakelets  of  a  cloud  now,  but  which, 
seen  through  my  telescopic  faith  in  God,  resolve  them- 
selves into  stars  too  distant  to  be  seen,  and  only  dimly 
brought  to  consciousness  in  such  a  soul  as  Christ's,— then 
I  forget  the  constellation  tmd  all  the  starry  beauty  of  the 
world,  forget  the  joy  of  trust  that  constellation  taught, 
and  find  delight  in  that  higher  joy  and  nobler  tmat  which 
my  own  nature  has  revealed  to  me. 


TRAITS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


HUMAN  CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT. 


THS   niFOBTANCB   OE"  THE   INDIVTDDAL  MAN. 

In  a  crowded  city  you  see  the  mnltitude  of  men  going 
to  and  fro,  each  on  Ma  several  errand  of  business  or  plea- 
sure ;  you  Bee  the  shops,  so  busy  and  so  fiiU,  the  ships,  so 
many  and  of  such  great  cost,  going  so  far  and  sailing  so 
swift ;  you  are  tola  so  many  thousand  men  lodge  each 
night  underneath  the  city  roofs,  and  every  rooming  so 
many  thousand  more  come  here  to  join  the  doing  and  the 
driving  of  tho  town,  and  depart  thence  at  night.  You 
look  at  all  this  manifold  doing  and  driving,  the  great 
stream  of  activity  that  runs  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
lanes,  and  you  think  how  very  unimportant,  insignificant 
even,  is  any  one  man.  Yonder  dandy,  say  you,  who  has 
jnat  blossomed  out  of  the  tailor's  window,  a  summer  tulip 
transplanted  to  the  side-walk,  might  drop  through,  and 
never  be  missed ;  so  might  that  little  shrinking  maiden, 
sober  as  a  violet,  going  to  her  work  in  a  milliner'a  or 
bookbinder* a  shop.  Who  would  ever  miss  these  two 
grains  of  dust  if  they  got  blown  off  f  You  think  of  the 
conventions  to  make  constitutions,  of  the  general  assem- 
blies, of  the  milhon  of  men  who  compose  Massachusetts, 
then  of  the  courts  and  congresses  and  laws  of  this  nation, 
its  three -and-twenty  millions  of  men, — and  how  insignifi- 
cant appears  the  little  village  we  stand  in.  You  think  of 
the  whole  world  of  nations,  with  its  fleets,  armies,  cities, 
towns,  the  enormous  amount  of  property  which  belongs  to 
the  world,  for  mankind  is  a  rich  old  felloe, — ^^qu  wm^ 
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of  all  HiB  laws  and  conatitutions,  democratically  writ  on 
parchment,  or  else  deapotically  incamated  in  a  Nicholas 
or  a,  Grand  Turk, — ^you  think  of  the  ten  hundred  millionB 
of  men  on  the  earth,  and  what  is  America,  the  indi- 
Tidnal  nation  ?  It  is  one  drop  in  thepitcher ;  it  might 
drop  out,  and  nobody  would  miss  it.  What  ia  Boston,  an 
individual  town  ?  It  might  care  in  to-morrow,  and  the 
world  care  nothing  for  the  loaa, — only  one  farthing  gone 
out  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  human  race.  What 
am  I,  say  you,  an  individual  man  ?  I  might  die  outright, 
and  what  odds  would  it  make  to  the  world  ?  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  to  mankind  that  I  am  faithful  or  notf 
whether  I  sell  brandy  or  bread  ?  whether  I  Hdnap  men 
or  make  honest  neat's  leather  into  honeat  shoea  ?  I  am 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousandth  part  of  Boston,  one 
twenty-three  millionth  part  of  America,  one  thousand 
millionth  part  of  the  whole  human  race ; — what  a  con- 
temptible vulgar  fraction  of  humanity  is  that,  at  its  beat 
eatate !  If  all  the  world  of  men  were  brought  together, 
who  would  miss  me  when  the  poll  of  the  human  race  was 
taken  ?  I  shall  never  mach  influence  the  genend  pro- 
duct of  mankind,  let  Grod  add,  or  aubtract,  or  multiply,  or 
divide  mo  as  He  sees  fit.  What  a  ridiculous  figure  am  1 1 
I  have  a  few  facilities,  a  little  wit,  a  little  justice,  a  small 
amount  of  benevolence,  reaching  to  my  next  neighbour, 
and  a  little  beyond ;  a  modicum  of  trust  in  God.  What 
are  these  amongst  so  many  P  Let  me  give  np.  Man  has 
no  need  of  this  one  thousand  millionth  part  of  the  family, 
and  God  will  never  miss  me.  The  individual  is  nothing 
in  this  vast  sum  of  forces,  social,  ecclesiastical,  politic^ 
and  human. 

It  does  seem  so  at  first.  The  individual  man  seems  of 
very  small  consequence ;  and  so  a  man  loses  himself  in  a 
great  city,  cares  little  for  his  own  individuality,  and  is 
content  to  be  a  fraction  of  the  mass ;  so  much  of  the 
Whig  party,  so  much  of  the  Democratic  party,  so  much  of 
some  other  party ;  a  little  fraction  of  America,  and  a  little 
vulgar  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

When  you  come  home  and  look  into  the  cradle,  or  on 
her  who  sits  at  its  side,  when  you  meet  your  grey-haired 
father,  or  your  mother  venerable  and  old,  when  yon  take 
brother  and  sister  by  the  hand,  or  put  your  arm  aboat  one 
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best-beloved, — tlien  all  thia  ia  changed,  and  the  individual 
seems  of  importance,  and  the  greatest  mass  only  the  tool 
thereof,  "  What  a  nice  world  it  ia ! "  says  young  Eomeo 
to  younger  Jnliet,  aa  he  gives  her  the  first  evening  prim- 
rose of  the  Bommcr.  "  The  world  was  made  for  you  and . 
me,"  sweetly  coo  they  to  one  another,  "  on  purpose  to 
produce  this  tqit  primrose."  To  each  Lorenzo,  what  is 
all  the  crowd  of  Venice,  what  are  its  palaces  and  works  of 
art,  its  laws,  or  its  commercial  hand  that  reached  through 
the  world,  compared  with  hia  single  individual  Jessica  ? 
To  him  they  seem  but  servants  to  attend  her.  Even  the 
moonlight  which  "  sleeps  upon  the  bank,"  and  the  "  hea- 
ven thick  inlaid  with  patinea  of  bright  gold,"  seem  only 
designed  by  Heaven  to  serve  and  comfort  her.  "  The 
^Iden  atoms  of  the  day  "  are  only  powders  to  enrich  her 

When  you  atudy  the  action  and  the  final  result  of  this 
doing  and  driving  in  a  great  busy  town  like  Boston, — the 
shops  so  many  and  so  full,  the  ahips  so  costly,  going  so  far 
and  so  fast,— of  the  thousands  that  lodge  under  the  roof-tree 
of  the  town,  and  the  thousands  more  that  do  business  in  its 
streets, — when  you  think  of  the  laws,  the  social  and  political 
machinery,  and  all  the  riches  of  this  wealthy  world, — ^you 
see  that  the  ultimate  fiinction  of  it  all  is  to  produce  an  indi- 
vidual man,  and  to  serve  him.  For  this  do  men  build  the 
sovereigns  of  the  seas  and  the  kings  of  the  chppers, — enor- 
mous shipa,  nobody  coroprehenda  how  big.  Such  is  the 
end  of  all  this  wonderful  apparatus,  the  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  community,  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
state,  the  dogmas  and  rituals  of  the  church.  For  this  men 
build  great  halls  to  regale  matron  and  man  and  maid  with 
music ;  for  this  swells  up  the  great  dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  or 
Strasburg  Cathedral  lifts  its  finger-tower  clear  up  into  the 
sky.  All  is  to  report  its  progress,  and  the  final  result,  at  the 
fireside  and  the  cradle,  and  it  ia  valuable  or  worthless  just  as 
it  tells  in  the  consciousness  and  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  Even  young  Mr  Tulip,  the  dandy,  is  of  more 
consequence  than  all  the  gaudy  garments  he  has  bought  at 
his  tailor's ;  and  modest  Miss  Violet  is  worth  more  than  aU 
tho  velvets  of  Genoa  and  Lyons,  all  tho  laces  ever  made  at 
Hedilin,  Brussels,  and  Louvain.  They  are  her  tools  to  serve 
her ;  she  is  not  for  them.  Omnipotence  works  for  every  man. 
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•^oot  SDdagein,ceiitaiTaAcTcezitiiiT.  Mr  Erskme  aid 
tbe  hitffaeEt  faucdon  of  the  FiigH^  Pariiameiit  vss  to  put 
twelve  htjoeet  mes  in  a  jmy-bcx.  He  miglit  hare  broai^t 
it  to  tbe  muJleEt  point,  and  said  the  highest  finiction  of  the 
EDjfUiib  Ptiriiament,  Siod  ererj  other  kgislatire  and  exa- 
cat;ve  bodr,  ie  to  make  John  and  Jane  the  best  man  and 
vonuui  it  is  possible  for  ibem  to  be. 

In  hxj]iing  at  great  things,  at  mnJtitades  of  men,  at  tits 
great  Bocial  forces  of  the  world,  we  forget  the  importance 
of  tbe  indiWdual  man,  and  are  content  to  Eacrifice  him  to 
tlu:  j^reat  porposes  of  the  human  race,  or  of  some  nation. 
Merchants  often  think  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  what 
becomes  of  the  sailon,  if  trade  only  flourish.  So  the  fore- 
castle may  be  very  unwholesome  and  narrow,  but  tbe  bold 
fur  the  goods  must  be  roomy  and  ventilated  well.  The 
manufacturer  thinks  the  same  of  the  operatire,  and  so  satfri- 
ficcN  the  human  end  to  the  material  means.  Thus  it  comes 
ti)  pasH  that  things  get  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind,  and 
mail  is  Bacrificcd,  the  individual  cut  down  to  suit  the  great 
(/oitiiTicrcial  interest.  The  farmer  is  sacrificed  to  his  ditch. 
His  ineaduw  liaa  got  a  new  ditch,  and  he  a  new  rheumatism 
to  remomber  it  by.  Here  is  a  man  of  a  large  pattern,  brave 
and  manly  by  nature,  who  does  nothing  but  buy  and  sell. 
Ho  buys  ana  sella  all  the  week;  he  cannot  dine  with  his 
wife,  si!UB  his  children  only  as  doga  lap  water  on  the  Nile, 
US  <iuickly  na  possible,  fearing  the  crocodiles  will  snap 
tliciu  in.  On  Sunday  he  ia  getting  ready  to  buy  and  sell 
tlio  next  morning.  He  has  no  time  to  read  or  think.  Hia 
fortime  goes  up,  and  he  himself  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam,  and  goes  down  just  in  proportion.  It  is  plain  that 
tliin  mini  practically  thinks  be  is  of  much  less  importance 
tliaii  Ilia  estate ;  othorwiso  he  would  take  more  pama  to  be 
a  man  than  to  get  a  million  of  money,  and  would  know 
tliut  buying  and  aolling  and  getting  a  fortune  are  not  the 
end  i)f  hiniian  life;  thoy  are  only  the  means  thereto. 

Nu{u)looii  tlio  First  was  a  great  man,  in  the  common 
inodoa  of  greatnosa;  a  very  amall  man  in  the  modes  of 
git'iit  lu'Ha   wprescntod  by  the  blesaed  aoul  that  filla   the 

Iiiigt's  of  tho  New  Testament.  But  what  is  the  beat  thing 
It'  ooiild  ciirrv  out  of  the  world  T  Fame  he  left  behind  him, 
inul  it'  itt  liki'ly  that  to-day  he  has  no  more  advantage  from 
hill  ii'jiiitjitioo  oa  eart^i  tl>^;nlbQ  Bocrleat  ass-driver  ever 
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cradled  in  Ids  native  Corsica.  The  sexton  at  Saint  Martin 
tolled  the  bells  of  the  village  at  noon  on  the  day  when  Napo- 
leon wheeled  his  army  round  the  comer  of  the  road  that 
sweeps  over  the  Simplon.  The  jow  of  the  bell  went  booming 
up  the  mountain,  and  was  heard  a  league  off,  it  may  be ;  and 
the  neatherd  and  shepherd,  hearing  it,  said  to  himself, 
'^  Hans  and  Jean  are  pulling  at  the  rope  now.  What  great 
men  they  must  be  to  make  themselves  heard  from  the 
parish  church,  all  up  the  mountain,  a  league  round.''    Na- 

Eoleon  had  a  reputation  that  filled  the  world,  every  shot  from 
is  cannon  was  heard  from  the  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar ;  and 
even  now  his  reputation  goes  round  the  world.  But  Hans' 
and  Jean's  reputation  is  worth  as  much  to  them  to-day  as 
Napoleon's  is  to  him.  His  power  over  men  slipped  through 
his  hands  long  before  death  took  him,  and  the  riches  of  the 
man  who  gave  away  empires  and  distributed  crowns,  gave 
him  six  cubic  feet  of  earth  at  last.  His  power,  wealth,  and 
fame  were  only  his  apparatus  for  manufacturing  human 
character  out  of  human  nature.  The  business  of  Bridget 
and  Bosanna,  scrubbing  in  a  kitchen,  the  business  of 
Thomas  and  Charles,  making  shoes  or  cutting  stone,  is 
the  same  to  them,  perhaps  of  quite  as  much  value,  as 
Napoleon's  dealing  with  kings  was  to  him.  Our  special 
calling,  that  of  cook  in  the  calaboose  of  a  ship,  or  of  king  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  Prussia,  Sweden,  is  only  the  frame  on 
which  we  stretch  out  the  blank  canvas  of  human  nature, 
thereon  to  work  out  such  a  pattern  of  ideal  character  as  we 
will  or  can.  One  day  Death  passes  by  the  window ;  I  look 
out,  he  sees  me ;  the  frame  breaks  to  pieces,  the  web  floats 
out,  and  goes  up  to  God,  carrying  therewith  my  work, 
well-done  or  ill-done,  bad  pattern  or  good  one,  as  I  have 
made.  The  frame  is  all  gone,  only  the  pattern  ascends. 
Amos  and  Bobert  go  out  of  the  world,  leaving  milUons  of 
money  and  a  high  name.  John  and  Hannah  will  one  day 
depart,  leaving  no  millions  of  money,  no  great  name ;  but 
the  Great  Divine  Providence  will  ask  the  same  question  of 
each  one  of  the  four, — "  What  are  you,  my  little  child  ? 
How  faithful  have  you  been  to  your  individual  soul  and  ma- 
terial circumstances  ?  What  have  you  made  out  of  these 
things  that  I  gave  you  ?"  That  will  alike  be  asked  of  Im- 
perial Nicholas  and  the  man  who  polishes  his  boots  :  and 
the  shoe-brush  maj  do  for  one  of  them  wkal  \Xi^  ^c«^\»t^ 
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does  for  the  other.  God  is  no  respecter  of  either  j  He  takes 
the  character,  achieved  by  the  nse  of  the  one  or  the  bear- 
ing of  the  other,  asking  no  qaeetions  beyond  that. 

Great  Michael  Angelo,  out  of  Parian  stone  or  Carrara 
marble,  sculptured  many  a  statue,  which  stands  or  sits 
there  at  Florence  to  astonish  beholders, — his  Dead  Christ, 
made  for  a  pope ;  hia  Homed  Moses,  n^e  for  some  cardi- 
nal ;  his  Day  and  Night,  for  the  republic  of  Florence.  Bnt 
there  was  another  statue  that  Michael  was  all  the  while 
carving  and  working  out,  day  oat  aud  day  in,  scolptared 
out  of  spirit,  and  not  marble ;  and  that  was  Michael  him- 
self.  He  made  it  for  no  pope,  no  cardinal,  no  republic  of 
Florence ;  he  made  it  for  himself  and  his  God,  and  carried 
it  home  with  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  You  and  I, 
working  in  our  several  spheres,  may  do  the  same  work,  and 
toiling  for  earth,  toil  also  for  heaven ;  and  every  day's 
work  nuiy  be  a  Jacob's  ladder  reaching  up  nearer  to  our 
God. 


Look  at  this  young  man.  He  is  building  up  his  fortune, 
and  that  is  all  men  see,  and  they  praise  that,  and  say  he  is 
an  industrious  and  excellent  man,  and  will  probably  be  rich. 
I  Bee  and  respect  all  tliat  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  behind 
his  fortune  there  is  rising  up  his  character,  stone  opoa 
stone,  brick  upon  brick,  story  after  story  ;  and  by  and  by 
that  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  great  angel  Death  will 
come  and  pull  down  that  scaffolding,  and  it  will  lie  there, 
useful  onco,  but  idle  rubbish  now,  and  there  will  stand, 
resting  on  the  rock  of  ages  and  reaching  far  up  into  the 
heavens,  the  great  brave  character  which  the  man  has 
built  in  the  everlasting  sunlight  of  God,  itself  as  everlast- 
ing, and  always  as  fair. 


HOUAN   WELFARE. 


I  HAV8  often  wondered  that  men  who  are  so  greedy  for 
pleasure,  and  spend  ao  mvLch.  tvme  in  making  ready  what 
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they  reckon  the  outward  means  of  happiness^  getting 
money,  reputation,  office,  did  not  look  a  little  deeper,  and 
see  on  what  ultimate  conditions  human  welfare  might  be 
had,  even  the  highest  human  welfare.  Merchants  sending 
out  adventures  to  Manilla  or  to  Nootka  Sound,  make  dili- 
gent inquiry  as  to  the  things  needful  for  the  Toyage,  and 
the  special  merchandise  which  they  will  venture  there. 
Their  success  is  not  all  luck ;  nay,  luck  is  the  smallest  part 
of  it.  It  is  the  result  of  good  sense  applied  to  trade.  Send 
a  ship  adrift  anywhere  into  the  ocean,  with  anything 
thrust  on  board,  it  does  not  bring  back  a  good  return.  A 
gardener,  seeking  to  rear  flowers  and  finiits,  hunts  the  wide 
world  over  so  as  to  get  the  fairest  and  the  sweetest.  Then 
he  studies  the  habits  of  every  plant,  learning  the  conditions 
of  its  being,  and  its  well-being ;  he  fits  the  sun  and  soil 
thereunto,  and  rears  his  magnolia^  his  Amazonian  lily,  his 
peach,  his  strawberry,  his  pear,  his  grape,  his  plum. 

Why  should  not  you  and  I  likewise  study  the  means  by 
which  the  highest  human  blessedness  is  to  be  had,  be  as 
careful  merchants  of  happiness  as  of  wheat'  and  bricks 
and  hemp  ?  And  why  should  we  not  plant  gardens  of  de- 
light as  well  as  gardens  of  daisies  and  of  com  ?  I  have  often 
wondered  that  men  who  study  many  a  science,  do  not  study 
the  science  of  human  welfare ;  and  that  such  as  love  art, 
and  would  give  the  world,  if  they  had  it,  to  paint  Nature 
as  she  is^  or  to  sculpture  a  man  as  he  should  be,  do  not 
study  this,  which  is  the  loveliest  of  the  fine  arts,  the  art  of 
constructing  human  blessedness.  K  thoughtftd  men  took 
as  much  pains  with  the  voyage  through  time  as  the  voyage 
over  the  waters  to  Nootka  Sound  or  Manilla,  if  they  were 
as  careful  of  this  great  garden  of  human  life,  where  man  is 
the  plant,  as  they  are  of  kitchen  gardens  and  flower  gar- 
dens and  nurseries, — ^why,  what  a  happy  world  we  might 
have  of  it  here  !  And  what  a  great  horticultural  exhibition 
of  human  blessedness  we  might  have, — ^not  every  Saturday, 
as  the  gardeners'  society,  but  every  day,  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  all  the  year  roimd. 


TBATtS  IKS  ILLnBTBATIOltS  Off 


THX   COHHOH  OCCnPATIONS   0¥   LIFE   TO   BB    H0NODB8D. 

The  common  callings  of  the  masB  of  men  ore  the  means 
whereby  this  great  Son  of  God,  Mankind,  the  real  Christ 
that  abideth  ever,  enters  upon  his  estate,  and  gets  the 
mastery  of  the  world.  To  me  therefore  those  occupations 
of  every  day  arc  what  the  vast  forces  which  we  name  gravi- 
tation, electricity,  vegetation,  and  life  are.  A  woman 
with  a,  broom,  and  cradle,  a  needle,  a  basket  fiill  of  kitchen 
tools,  and  a  few  dollars' -worth  of  other  furniture  and  gro- 
cer's wares,  pursuing  her  housewifery,  and  making  home 
pleasant,  andlife  clean  and  sweet  to  herself,  to  her  husband, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  friends, — ^is  to  me  a  spectacle 
that  is  admirable  and  dohght^  ;  ay,  it  is  sublime.  Feed- 
ing the  body,  educating  the  spirit,  and  helping  humankind 
to  get  the  mastery  over  the  world,  she  is  weaving  that  Ja- 
cob's ladder  whereby  mankind  and  womankind  are  climb- 
ing up  to  Grod.  There  is  a  sublimity  in  common  things, 
even  in  what  we  call  vulgar.  Nay,  it  is  not  the  exceptional 
things  in  life  which  are  the  noblest.  It  is  the  every-day's 
march  of  men  liko  you  and  me ;  not  the  high  lift  or  tiie 
sudden  spring  of  rare  and  exceptional  persona.     How  we 

Srizo  the  relics  of  exceptional  men, — an  inkstand  of  Lord 
yron,  a  pen  of  Walter  Scott,  the  sword  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. But  to  me  the  tools  which  a  man  works  with  have  a 
certain  sanctity  and  venerableness ;  the  hod  of  the  labourer, 
the  smith's  forge-hammer,  partake  of  these.  A  wheel- 
wright's son  in  Old  England  onco  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  in  his  library  he  kept  a  carriage  wheel 
which  his  own  hands  had  made  in  his  youth,  and  he  count- 
ed itas  an  honourable  scutcheon,  and  showed  it  as  that  great 
man's  coat  of  arms.  He  never  did  a  wiser  nor  a  sublimer 
thing.  But  how  rarely  do  we  see  this.  It  is  only  groat  and 
exceptional  men  who  are  commonly  thought  to  have  lofty 
and  dignified  vocations  ;  and  the  rest  follow  what  ai«  call- 
ed "  humble  callings."  But  the  civilized  world,  with  its 
Ealacea,  its  hbraries,  its  academies  of  science,  and  its  gal- 
irios  of  art,  rests  on  the  sohd  shoulders  of  farmers  and 
mechanics.  Let  them  withdraw,  and  it  is  aa  if  gravitation 
itself  had  given  out  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  it 
would  die  of  collapse.     SubUauty  looks  very  gay  at  a  dis- 
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tance;  yon  come  near,  and  yon  find  ita  garments  are  of 
coarse  stuff;  and  it  wears  a  bair  shirt  next  to  its  skin. 

The  lottery  of  honest  labonr,  drawn  by  Time,  is  the 
only  one  whose  prizes  are  worth  taking  up  and  cajrrying 
home. 

Indubtet  ia  the  business  of  man.  It  is  a  dignity,  and 
only  idleness  a  disgrace,  a  wrong,  and  cnrse.  If  you  earn 
nothing  by  head  or  hand,  heart  or  soul,  then  you  are,  and 
must  be,  a  beggar  or  a  thief,  and  neither  pay  for  your 
board  nor  lodging. 


I  DO  not  know  which  is  the  saddest  sight  to  see, — the 
house-breaker  and  the  harlot  in  jail,  or  the  frivolous  to- 
laptuary  in  his  saloon  or  coach.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
saddest  tale  to  read, — the  Court  Journal,  or  the  reports  of 
trials  of  criminals.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  worst.  One 
is  tbe  earnestness  of  rage  and  want  and  lust :  the  other  is 
the  frivolity  of  the  vain  and  the  foolish.  At  ono  extreme 
of  society,  idlers,  loungers,  careless  creatures  there  are,  as 
heedless  as  flies,  and  as  inert  for  any  work, — -the  golden 
flies  of  wealth,  who  live  and  move  and  have  thoir  ephe- 
meral being  in  a  whisper  of  fashion.  At  the  other  end  of 
society  there  are  persons  squalid  and  clad  in  rags,  who  are 
harvested  by  death  trom  day  to  day,  and  who  are  just  as 
idle,  just  as  incompetent  for  any  work.  They  swiirm  in 
the  low  parts  of  this  city,  wholly  incapable  of  any  effort. 
No  summer  wave  dashes  more  frivolous  than  they.  On 
both  of  these  classes  the  philosophical  philanthropist  ga^es 
with  folded  arms, — for  here  is  an  evil  which  Orpheus 
might  have  sung  to,  which  Moses  might  have  thundered 
and  lightened  upon,  and  which  Jesus  might  have  prayed 
for,  all  in  vain.  He  can  only  fold  his  arms,  and  wait  for 
the  great  teaoher  Death,  who  to  the  httle  and  great  laggard 
of  frivolity  will  teach  the  same  lesson,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  in  either  eixtreme  of  human  life.  Here  are  these 
two  exceptional  classes  of  men ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  never  reacli  either  of  these  eztremea.  The  drein 
and  the  foam  of  the  cnp  of  human  life  differ  ver^  widelf 
&om  the  wine  which  lies  between. 


SA£NESTNES3. 


It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  man  specially  earnest  in  his 
bnainess,  but  a  frivolous  fop  in  everything  besides,  and  in 
morals  and  rehgion  a  mere  scomer.  One  day  ^e  echo 
of  his  mockery  will  come  back  to  the  walla  of  the  world 
which  he  has  defiled,  and  ring  throngh  hia  house,  which 
will  seem  the  poorer  because  it  is  rich,  and  emptier  because 
it  is  so  full  of  merely  worldly  wealth.  If  the  boaineaa 
of  life  be  not  merely  to  gather  gold  and  live  easy,  but  also 
to  be  a  man,  having  a  fourfold  manly  life  in  yon, — ^having 
wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  faith  in  God,  and  so  attaining 
the  measure  of  a  Christian  man,  then  you  must  not  only 
be  earnest  in  business,  but  have  a  general  earnestness  of 
spirit  in  all  that  concerns  your  inner  life.  Then  sometimes 
in  our  life  it  may  be  a  serious  question  for  us  to  ask, 
"What  are  we  now,  and  what  are  we  doing  in  our 
life  ?  Do  we  live  the  earnest  life  of  the  Christian  man,  or 
the  mean  beggarly  bfe  of  nothing  but  the  flesh  ?"  That 
question  may  well  take  the  rose  out  of  the  young  maiden's 
or  young  man's  cheek,  and  the  thought  of  it  make  the  old 
man  turn  pale.  But  if  you  respect  yourself,  and  know  you 
are  here  to  become  a  man,  then  howsoever  frivolous  in 
trifles,  you  will  never  be  frivolous  in  what  regards  the  inte- 
grity of  your  own  soul;  but  be  ready  to  divest  yourself  of  the 
respect  of  men,  to  strip  yourself  of  property,  if  need  be, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  faithful  to  your  spirit. 

You  may  have  a  general  frivohty  of  character  and  be  a  fop, 
a  man  fop  or  a  woman  fop ;  not  of  dress  or  manners  only,  but 
in  your  whole  life.  With  a  special  earnestness  you  may  get 
gain  and  station.  But  to  be  a  man,  to  be  a  Christian,  yoa 
must  have  a  general  earnestness  of  character,  and  lay  a 
special  emphasis  on  what  concerns  your  higher  needs, 
your  conscience,  your  heart,  aai  your  soul.  Then  all  this 
grave  serenity  of  the  heavens  above  us,  of  earth  nnder  our 
ieet,  of  ocean  that  rolls  against  the  land,  will  serve  at 
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allies  in  our  behalf;  and  all  the  events  of  the  world,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  states,  the  temptation  of  basiness,  the  tempt- 
ation of  pohtica,  the  temptation  of  the  chnrch, — all  these 
will  be  only  inatroments  to  help  as  forward'  in  onr  march 
towards  manhood,  and  to  make  us  yet  more  manly  and 
Christian  men. 


lOJOW-KOTHINOS. 

Ik  the  town  of  Somewhere  lives  Mr  Manygirls.  He  is  a 
toilsome  merchant,  his  wife  a  hard-working  honsekeeper. 
Once  they  were  poor,  now  they  are  ruinonsly  rich.  They 
have  seven  danghtors,  whom  they  train  op  in  utter  idleness. 
They  are  all  do-nothinga.  They  spend  mnch  money,  but 
not  in  works  of  humanity,  not  even  in  elegant  accom- 
plishments, in  painting,  dancing,  mnsic,  and  the  like,  so 
^jring  in  spiritual  beanty  what  they  take  in  material  use. 
They  never  read  nor  sing;  they  are  know-nothings,  and 
only  walk  in  a  vain  show,  as  useless  as  a  ghost,  and  as 
ignorant  as  the  block  on  which  their  bonnets  are  made. 
Now,  these  seven  "ladies" — as  the  newspapers  call  the  poor 
things,  30  insignificant  and  helpless— are  not  only  idle, 
earning  nothing,  but  they  consume  much.  What  a  load  of 
finery  is  on  their  shonlders  and  heads  and  necks  1  Mr 
Manygirls  hires  many  men  and  women  to  wait  on  hia 
danghters'  idleness,  and  these  servants  are  withdrawn  frOm 
the  productive  work  of  the  shop  or  the  farm,  and  set  to 
the  unproductive  work  of  nursing  these  seven  great  grown- 
up babies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  way,  the  Hon.  Mr  Manyboys 
has  seven  sons,  who  are  the  exact  match  of  the  merchant's 
danghters, — rich,  idle,  some  of  them  dissolute,  debauchery 
coming  before  their  beard,  all  useless,  earning  nothing, 
spending  mnch  and  wasting  more.  Their  only  labour  is  to 
kill  time,  and  in  summer  they  emigrate  from  pond  to  pond, 
from  lake  to  lake,  having  a  fishing  line  with  a  worm  at  one 
end  and  a  fool  at  the  othor.  These  are  the  first  families 
in  Somewhere.  Their  idleness  is  counted  pleasure;  the 
opinion  of  these  know-nothings  is  thought  wisdom ;  their 
example  fashion ;  their  life  the  reward  of  their  fathers'  toil. 
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Six  of  these  sons  mil  toanT,  and  five,  perhaps,  of  Mr 
Manjgirl's  danehters;  and  what  families  they  will  found, 
to  lire  idly  on  ^e  toil  of  tlieir  grandfathers'  bones,  nntil 
a  commercial  crisis,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  has  dissi' 
pated  their  fortune,  and  they  are  forced,  reluctantly,  to 
todl 


LIVES   07  PLEASUKE, 


I  SECOMHBin)  no  sonr  and  ascetic  life.  I  belieTe  not 
only  in  the  thorns  on  the  rose-bush,  but  in  the  roses 
which  the  thorns  defend.  Asceticism  is  the  child  of 
Sensuality  and  Superstition.  She  is  the  secret  mother  of 
many  a  secret  sin.  God,  when  He  made  man's  body,  did 
not  give  us  a  fibre  too  much  nor  a  passion  too  many.  I 
would  steal  no  violet  from  the  young  maiden's  bosom; 
rather  would  I  fill  her  arms  with  more  fragrant  rosea. 
But  a  life  merely  of  pleasure,  or  chiefly  of  pleasure,  is 
always  a  poor  and  worthless  life,  not  worth  the  livingj 
always  unsatisfactory  in  its  course,  always  miserable  in  its 
end.  Bead  the  literature  of  such  men,  from  Anacreon  of 
old  to  Anacreon  Moore  of  our  times,  and  it  is  the  most 
unsatisfactory  literature  in  the  world.  There  is  the  ban- 
quet, and  the  wine  circles,  and  the  flowers  are  gay ;  but 
behind  all  these  is  the  emblematic  coffin,  and  the  skeleton 
stands  there  to  scare  the  man  from  his  roses  and  his  cups. 
No  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  to  me  so  sad  as  the 
literature  of  pleasure.  It  is  well  to  be  ascetic  sooner  than 
waste  your  life  in  idle  joys.  The  earnestness  of  lifo  is 
the  only  passport  to  the  satisfaction  of  life. 


THE   QUAUTT  OF  PLEASUEE. 


Let  amusements  fill  up  the  chinks  of  your  existence, 
not  the  great  spaces  thereof.  Let  your  pleasures  be 
taken  as  Daniel  took  his  prayer,  with  has  windows  open — 
pleasures  which  need  not  cause  a  single  blush  on  an  in- 
genuous cheek. 
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"  That  whicli  most  be  concealed  is  near  allied  to  sin." 
Heed  the  qnality  of  ^oar  joy.  A  single  rose  is  a  fairer 
ornament  than  a  whole  stack  of  straw. 


HUKAN  WBKCE8. 


Think  of  a  yoong  man  growing  up,  conquered  by  his 
appetites, — tho  soul  overlaid  by  tae  body,  Uie  smutch  of 
shame  on  all  the  white  raiment  of  Crod's  youthful  son, 
who  can  stoop  the  pride  of  hia  youth  so  low,  and  be  a 
triflerj  a  drunkard,  a  debauchee  I  The  mind  of  man  de- 
spises it,  and  woman's  holy  soul  casts  it  aside  with  scorn, 
etem  as  yoa  may  think  me,  and  stom  I  surely  am,  I  can 
only  weep  at  such  decay  as  this,— flowers  trod  down  by 
swine,  the  rainbow  broken  by  the  storm,  the  soul  pros- 
trate, and  trampled  by  the  body's  cruel  hoof, 


SETBIBDTIOK. 

No  man  ever  sacrificed  his  sense  of  right  to  anything, 
to  lost  of  pleasure,  lust  of  money,  Inst  of  power,  or  lust  of 
fame,  but  the  swift  feet  of  Justice  overtook  him.  She 
held  hor  austere  court  within  his  soul,  conducted  the  trial, 
passed  sentence,  and  performed  the  execution.  It  was 
done  with  closed  doors ;  nobody  saw  it,  only  that  un- 
slumbering  Eye,  and  that  man's  heart.  Nay,  perhaps  the 
man  felt  it  not  himself,  but  only  shrunk  and  shrivelled, 
and  grew  less  and  less,  one  day  to  fall,  with  lumbering 
crash,  a  ruin  to  the  ground. 


TEMPTATION  OP   THE    DBVIL. 


Jesus  had  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  says  the 
"Sew  Testament  story.  No  doubt  it  was  so.  But  he  had 
it  in  the  city  also,  in  house,  and  shop,  and  everywhere 
else.     When  the  devil  finds  us  in  the  wildemesSj  and 
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single-handed  meets  ns,  the  devil  alone,  and  we  alone,  he 
is  not  much  of  a  devil,  he  is  not  hard  to  put  to  rout.  But 
the  great  temptation  of  the  devil  is  when  he  is  backed  hy 
interest  or  fashion,  and  meets  ns  not  alone,  but  in  the 
crowd.  There  is  small  cause  to  fear  the  devil  when  we 
meet  him  alone,  but  the  devil  well-attended  by  respect- 
able  gentlemen, — that  is  the  devil  who  is  alarming.  The 
devil  who  lies  in  ambush  under  the  counter,  who  skulks 
behind  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  rings  money  in  your  ear,  ur 
rustles  gay  gannenta, — that  is  the  dangerous  devil,  and 
fortunate  is  he  who  sees  him  fall  as  lic^htning  from  hea- 
ven. Kay,  that  is  the  kind  that  goeth  not  out  but  by 
manly  prayer  and  manly  work. 

The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  history  may  he 
reduced  to  this  maxim, — that  when  man  departs  from  the 
divine  means  of  reaching  the  divine  end,  he  suffers  harm 
and  loss. 


UANHOOD   LOST   OK   WON   IN   MATEK] 

How  many  men  of  business  do  I  know  whose  manhood 
is  90  overlaid  with  work  that  they  can  do  no  more.  "  I 
will  have  an  estate,"  says  one,  "  and  then  I  can  ride  on 
it,  and  get  my  manhood."  But,  alas !  it  is  the  estate 
which  rides  him,  aud  not  he  who  rides,  horsed  on  his 
fortune.  This  carpenter  looks  to  me  like  a  chip  or 
shaviug  of  humanity,  and  I  sometimes  think  he  will  one 
day  change  into  a  piece  of  wood.  That  stone-mason 
seems  to  bo  in  the  process  of  petrifying.  Here  is  a  New- 
Englaud  lumberman,  who  deals  in  logs,  thinks  of  logs, 
and  dreams  of  boards,  planks,  joists,  and  scantlings.  He 
might  make  out  of  his  logs  a  plank-road,  and  ride  easily 
on  towards  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  nay,  he  might  con- 
struct a  commodious  bridge  to  carry  lum  over  many  a 
deep  gulf  in  that  road;  but  instead  of  these,  they  are 
only  a  pile  of  lumber.  So  he  goes  on.  He  is  a  log  on 
the  stream,  floating  towards  the  sea  of  wealth,  slippery, 
unlovely  to  look  upon,  and  hopes  to  reach  that  end.  By 
und  by  Death  makes  a  long  arm,  aud  catches  our  fioating 
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log,  and  he  stops  on  the  shore  to  perish  in  material  rot. 
Yonder  mother  has  become  a  child-keeper,  and  no  more. 
She  has  been  that  bo  long  that  her  specialty  of  basiness 
has  mQ  away  with  the  nniTersalitr  of  the  woman ;  she  ia 
a  mother,  narso,  housekeeper,  that  is  all;  mother  of 
bodies,  housekeeper  to  the  ieah,  nurae  to  matter,  not  to 
the  aonl  that  she  has  cradled  in  her  arms.  There  goes  a 
lawyer  who  seems  to  be  made  of  canning.  He  is  an 
attorney  at  law ;  he  might  also  have  been  a  man  at  law, 
bnt  he  scorned  it,  and  as  I  look  at  him  the  inner  comes  out- 
ward to  jaj  eye,  and  his  face  seems  only  a  parchment,  and 
thereon  is  engrossed  a  deed  of  sole,  so  much  for  so  much. 

It  ia  Tciy  sad  for  a  man  to  make  himself  servant  to  a  thing, 
his  manhood  all  taken  out  of  >iiTn  by  the  hydraulic  pressure 
of  excesBiTe  buBiness ;  but  how  common  it  is  !  I  should  not 
like  to  be  merely  a  great  doctor,  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  min- 
ister, a  great  politician,  I  should  uke  to  be  also  something 
of  a  man. 

Sometimes  this  excessive  devotion  to  business  ia  a 
man's  misfortune,  and  not  at  all  his  fault.  Poverty  com- 
pels the  sacrifice  of  himself;  and  in  sach  a  case,  let  us 
not  condemn  him,  but  pity  the  condition  and  venerate  the 
person.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  man  or  woman 
must  forego  that  nice  culture  which  nature  demanded,  and 
devote  all  the  time  to  the  support  of  Cither,  mother,  bro- 
ther, or  family.  It  is  more  frequently  so  with  women  than 
men,  for  the  great  harden  of  humanity  has  often  been  laid 
upon  the  ahomdera  that  were  feeblest  to  bear  it.  Most  men 
fail  of  their  moral  development  by  the  attempt  to  extend 
their  own  self  too  far,  most  women  by  attempting  to  con- 
tract it  too  much.  Man's  selfishness  brings  him  to  the 
ground ;  woman  goes  astray  through  her  self-denial.  There 
are  many  persons  whom  we  must  look  upon  as  the  slain  and 
crippled  of  war  who  are  not  the  victims  of  cannon-shot  and 
bnUets,  for  the  battle  of  industry  has  also  its  martyrs. 

Sometimes  this  ia  a  man's  fault,  not  his  misfortune.  Hq 
had  his  choice,  and  chose  money,  ofiice,  reputation,  rather 
than  manhood.  To  me  this  is  a  sadder  sight  than  to  see  a 
man  stricken  on  the  red  field  of  hostile  strife.  I  mourn 
over  a  man  whom  violence  has  deprived  of  his  manhood; 
bnt  he  will  recover  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 
Still  more  do  I  mourn  over  one  who  has  Wmei.  \im.Wc 
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against  himaelf,  and  plundered  his  own  BOoI  of  hia  man- 
hood. If  men  or  women  determine  to  seek  in  daily  life 
only  its  materia  result,  ther  beccone  tools  of  business,  not 
also  men  and  women  at  their  several  callingB.  But  if  a 
farmer  will  take  the  same  pains  to  raise  character  as  com, 
if  the  mechanic  will  mannfactore  justice,  benevolence,  faith 
in  Grod,  such  shall  be  his  return.  If  the  trader  in  bnyin? 
and  selling  wishes  to  deal  in  "charities  that  heal  ana 
soothe  and  bless,"  they  shall  be  "  scattered  at  the  good 
man's  feet  like  flowers."  Would  he  traffic  in  the  "primal 
virtues,"  they  shall "  shine  aloft  as  stars  "  which  never  set. 
A  glorious  character  is  worth  whole  ciystal  palaces  crowd- 
ed full  of  material  riches  and  beauty.  Yonder  tailor  is  mak- 
ing garments  for  immDrtal  life, — clothing  you  and  me  with 
coats.but  himself  with  an  angel's  robe.  That  shoemakerwho 
sits  in  his  shop,  drawing  his  quarters  and  sole  together,  ia 
shod  with  the  sandals  of  salvation,  that  will  not  wear  ont 
in  life's  slippery  road.  This  good  silversmith  is  making 
nothing  so  fair  as  his  own  character ;  there  is  no  jewel  that 
gleams  with  such  a  sparkle  in  his  windows.  That  corpen- 
ter  is  making  cabinet-work  for  heaven.  This  dealer  in 
lumber  has  logs  that  form  into  a  great  ship  of  life,  to  cany 
him  over  the  sea  of  time,  and  put  him  on  the  "  Islands  of 
the  Blest."  That  cook,  feeding  her  honaehold,  is  getting 
angel's  bread  for  her  own  soul.  Tender  housekeeper,  care- 
ful and  troubled  about  many  things,  has  yet  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  that  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from 
her.  This  mother,  rocking  her  baby's  cradle,  is  training  np 
her  own  soul  for  immortal  life.  How  rich  hunian  nature 
is,  how  profitable  daily  life  may  be,  how  joyous  its  spiritual 
delights  I 

Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  shop,  or  our  kitchen,  the  mar- 
ket, the  street,  the  office,  the  school,  the  home,  just  as 
faithfully  as  if  we  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  some  great 
battle,  and  we  knew  that  victory  for  mankind  depended  on 
our  bravery,  strength,  and  skill.  When  we  do  that  the  hum- 
blest of  ua  will  be  serving  in  that  great  army  which 
achieves  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

SoHSTiuEs  we  say,  this  thing  is  not  right,  bnt  it  will  do 
in  the  long  run.     How  far  can  you  and  1  see  f     The  best 
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only  a  Iiandbreadtli.  How  clearly  7  But  with  exceeding 
dimness.  We  say  it  will  last  our  time^  and  so  serve  our 
purpose.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  remember  that  onr 
time,  after  all^  is  eternity  ? 


AMOS  LAWBENCI. 


Two  days  ago  there  died  in  this  city  a  man  rich  in 
money  but  far  more  rich  in  manhood.  I  suppose  he  had  his 
faults,  his  deformities  of  character.  Of  course  he  had.  It 
takes  many  men  to  make  up  a  complete  man.  Humanity  is 
so  wide  and  deep  that  all  the  world  cannot  drink  it  dry. 

He  came  here  poor,  from  a  Uttle  country  town.  He 
came  with  nothing — nothing  but  himself,  I  mean ;  and  a 
man  is  not  appraised,  only  taxed.  He  came  obscure ;  no- 
body knew  Amos  Lawrence  forty-five  years  ago,  nor  cared 
whether  the  handkerchief  in  which  he  carried  his  wardrobe, 
trudging  to  town,  was  little  or  large.  He  acquired  a  large 
estate ;  got  it  by  industry,  forecast,  prudence,  thrift,— 
honest  industry,  forecast,  prudence,  thrift.  He  earned  what 
he  got,  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  was  proud  of  his  life,  hon- 
ourably  proud  that  he  had  made  his  own  fortune,  and  start- 
ed with  "  nothing  but  his  hands.**  Sometimes  he  took  gen- 
tlemen to  Groton,  and  showed  them  half-a-mile  of  stone  wall 
which  the  boy  Amos  had  laid  on  the  paternal  homestead. 
That  was  something  for  a  rich  merchant  to  be  proud  of. 

He  knew  what  few  men  understand, — when  to  stop  ac- 
cumulating. At  the  age  when  the  summer  of  passion  has 
grown  cool,  and  the  winter  of  ambition  begins  seriously  to 
set  in  j  when  avarice  and  love  of  power,  of  distinction,  and 
of  office,  begin  to  take  hold  of  men,  when  the  leaves  of  in- 
stinctive generosity  fall  off,  and  the  selfish  bark  begins  to 
tighten  about  the  man, — some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
had  acquired  a  large  estate,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Enough ! 
No  more  accumulation  of  that  sort  to  make  me  a  miser, 
and  my  children  worse  than  misers.'*  So  he  sought  to  use 
nobly  what  he  had  manfiilly  won.     He  didn't  keep 

''A  braye  old  house,  at  a  bountiful  rate, 
With  half-a-8core  of  Bervants  to  wait  at  the  gate." 

He  lived  comfortably,  but  discreetly. 
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Hia  charity  was  greater  than  Us  estate.  In  the  last 
twenty  or  tlurty  years  he  has  given  away  to  the  poor  a 
larger  fortune  than  he  has  left  to  his  family.  Bnt  he  gare 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  generosity.  Hifi  money  lengthened 
his  arm,  because  he  had  a  good  heart  in  his  bosom.  He 
looked  up  his  old  customers  whom  he  had  known  in  fais 
poor  days,  which  were  their  rich  ones, — and  helped  them  in 
their  need.  He  sought  the  poor  of  this  city  and  its  neigh< 
bourhood,  and  gave  them  his  gold,  his  attention,  and  the 
sympathy  of  his  honest  heart.  He  prayed  for  the  poor,  but 
he  prayed  gold.  He  built  churches, — not  for  his  own  sect 
alone,  for  he  had  piety  without  nurowness,  and  took  re- 
ligion in  a  natural  way ; — chorches  for  Methodists,  Baptists, 
CalTiniats,  Unitarians,  for  poor,  oppressed  black  men,  fn- 

fitive  slaves  in  Canada ;  nay,  more,  he  helped  them  in  their 
ight.  He  helped  colleges, — gave  them  libraries  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus.  He  sought  out  young  men  of  talents 
and  character,  but  poor,  and  struggling  for  edncation,  and 
made  a  long  arm  to  reach  down  to  their  need,  sending  par- 
eels  of  books,  pieces  of  cloth  to  make  a  scholar's  jacket  or 
cloak,  or  money  to  pay  the  term-billa.  He  lent  monCT, 
when  the  loan  was  better  than  the  gift.  That  bonntiM 
hand  was  felt  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  his  own 
executor,  and  the  trustee  of  his  own  charity-funds.  He  did 
not  leave  it  for  his  heirs  to  distribute  his  benevolence  at 
their  cost ;  at  his  own  cost  he  administered  the  benefac- 
tions of  his  testament.  At  the  end  of  a  fortunate  year,  he 
once  found  thirty  thousand  dollexs  more  than  he  had  look- 
ed for,  as  his  share  of  the  annual  profits.  In  a  month  he 
had  invested  it  all — in  various  charities.  He  could  not  eat 
his  morsel  alone,  the  good  man. 

His  benevolence  came  out  also  in  smaller  things  in  hia 
daily  life.  He  let  the  boys  cling  on  behind  his  carriM;e;— 
grown  men  did  so,  but  mvisibly  j  he  gave  sleigh-riifeB  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  had  a  gentle  word  and  kindly  smile  for 
all  he  met. 

He  coveted  no  distinction.  He  had  no  title,  and  was  not 
a  "  General,"  a  "  Colonel,"  a  "  Captain,"  or  "  Honour- 
able"— only  plain  "  Mister,"  " Esquire,"  and  "Deacon" 
at  the  end. 

His  charity  was  as  unostentatioua  as  the  dew  in  sum- 
mer.    blessing  the  p.vet  \rj  ^ha  mo^Ta,  the  receiver  by 
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the  qoicker  life  and  neener  growtih,  it  made  no  noise  in 
falling  to  the  ground.  In  Boston, — ^vhich  Buspicionsly 
scmtmizes  righteoosneaB  with  the  same  eye  which  blinka 
at  the  most  mdeons  profligacy,  though  as  public  as  the  • 
street, — even  the  daily  press  never  accosed  his  charity  of 
loving  to  be  looked  at. 

Of  good  judgment,  good  common-sense,  careful,  exact, 
methodical,  diligent,  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect. 
He  had  no  uncommon  culture  of  the  understanding  or  the 
imagination,  and  of  the  higher  reason  still  leas.  But  in  re- 
spect of  the  greater  faculties, — in  respect  of  conscience,  af- 
fection, the  religious  element, — he  was  well-bom,  well- 
bred,  eminently  well-disciplined  by  himself. 

He  was  truly  a  reUgious  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he 
thought  as  Calvin  or  Lnther  thought,  or  believed  by  Peter, 
James,  or  John.  Perhaps  he  believed  some  things  which 
the  apostles  never  thought  of,  and  rejected  others  which 
they  all  had  in  reverence.  When  I  say  that  he  was  a  re- 
ligions man,  I  mean  that  he  loved  God  and  loved  men.  He 
had  no  more  doubt  that  God  would  receive  him  to  heaven 
than  that  he  himself  would  make  all  men  happy  if  he  could. 
Reverencing  God,  he  reverenced  the  laws  of  God; — ^Imean 
the  natural  laws  of  morality,  the  lawsof  justiceand  of  love. 
Hia  rehgion  was  not  ascetic,  bnt  good-natnred,  and  of  & 
cheeriul  countenimce.  His  piety  became  morality.  The 
first  rule  he  took  to  his  coonting-honse  was  the  Golden 
Bule ;  he  never  laid  it  by, — ^buying  and  selling  and  giving 
by  that  standard  measure.  So  he  travelled  along,  on  that 
path  which  widens  and  brightens  as  it  leads  to  heaven. 

Here  was  a  man  whoknew  the  odds  between  the  means  of 
living  and  the  ends  of  life.  He  knew  the  true  use  of  riches. 
They  served  as  a  material  basis  for  great  manly  excellence. 
His  use  of  gold  was  a  power  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  house, 
and  warm,  and  comfort,  needy  men ;  a  power  to  educate  the 
mind,  to  cheer  the  affections,  to  bless  the  soul.  To  many  a 
poor  boy,  to  many  a  sad  mother,  he  gave  a  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas" on  the  earth,  and  now,  in  due  time,  God  lias  taken 
him  to  celebrate  Epiphany  and  New  Tear's  Day  in  heaven  I 


EvsKT  vice  meets  its  own  terrific  punishment.     What 
if  the  Hoaoniable  Mr  Devil  does  keep  bi&  coacV  sxA  %\x.^ 
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It  is  Mr  Devil  who  ridee  in  it  still,  and  no  edx  honee  will 
ever  carry  >ii'tii  away  from  himself.  What  if  theyoan^  men 
invito  ^'TTi  to  Bit  on  their  platforms,  and  BO  do  hun  hononr  T 
It  only  exhibits  his  devilship  before  the  people  in  that  higk 
seat — his  character  pabHshed  in  the  great  magniiyin^'glBra 
that  is  before  him.  He  had  better  have  shrunk  into  the 
lowest  comer. 


See  what  strange  contrasts  come  to  pass  in  onr  Chris- 
tian democracy — so  called.  I  do  not  refer  to  p&rticnlar 
cases,  bnt  what  happens  every  year,  and  muiy  times  a 
year.  Here  ia  a  bridal  party,  among  the  wealthiest  of  a 
great  city.  All  the  riches  of  food,  furniture,  and  fashion 
which  gold  can  purchase  are  here  brought  together.  Here 
is  the  highest  result  of  New-England  civilization,  the  mil- 
lionaires of  money  and  of  mind.  The  intellectaal  bntterfiy 
always  loves  to  bask  and  enn  himself  in  the  golden  gleam 
of  wealth.  The  mechanics  who  built  the  house  where  they 
are  gathered  never  saw  the  inside  after  the  key  was  turned 
and  given  to  the  owner.  The  hodmen  who  bore  the  bricks 
up  the  tall  ladder  could  not  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nor 
write  their  names.  The  mariners  who  on  the  ocean  sail  the 
merchant  ships,  and  bring  home  the  costly  wares  which  go 
to  the  famishing  of  the  house  and  its  inmates,  are  rude  and 
ignorant  men,  who  have  onjya  brief  wrestlewith the  trinmph- 
ant  elements  under  which  perhaps  they  at  last  go  down.  The 
Tine- dresser  on  the  Rhine  who  carried  the  filthiest  substances 
in  a  basket  on  his  back  up  the  steep  terraces,  to  nourish 
the  choice  vintage  that  produced  the  wedding  wine,  is  as 
ignorant  as  the  hodman,  and  does  not  know  whether  Boston 
is  in  the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  in  Boston. 
What  beauty  of  dress  there  is ;  but  think  of  the  Irish  wo- 
men  who  dressed  the  flax  at  fourpence  a  day,  finding  their 
own  food  and  lodging.  Think  of  the  lace-weavera  at  Bros- 
sels  who  sit  in  cold  and  moist  apartments — for  otherwise  the 
thread  so  attenuated  cannot  be  drawn  out, — so  damp  that 
consumption  rides  in  the  air,  and  mows  down  his  victims 
in  foar  or  five  years.  T\unk  oi  ^!be  veWoi-makera  atl^oss. 
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tofling  on  starvation-wages  for  a  single  New-England 
shilling  a  day ;  yet  men  of  better  culture  of  intellect  than 
the  wearers  of  the  garments  oftentimes.  Think  of  the 
bridal  veil,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  supported  Bow- 
ditch  or  Franklin  at  Amherst  College  for  a  whole  year. 
''  Stiff  with  lavish  costliness/'  it  is  worn  by  one  who  never 
earned  a  farthing,  and  never  will.     Think  of 

'*  The  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Wove  the  wearj  broidery  in, 
Bending  backward  from  her  toil, 
Lest  her  tears  the  work  should  spoil, 
Shaping  from  her  bitter  thought 
Heiut^s-ease  and  Forget-me-not" 

Think  of  the  history  of  the  cotton,  every  fibre  of  it  the 
toil  of  a  slave ;  of  the  sugar-work  of  the  confectioner,  every 
crystal  of  it  pressed  out  of  the  Indian  cane  by  a  slave. 
Consider  the  work  of  the  painter  on  the  wall,  who  toiled 
in  a  garret  at  Rome,  having  nothing  to  comfort  him  but  his 
God  and  his  art,  who  at  last  dies  of  genius  and  stai'vation, 
nnpitied,  unlamented,  and  all  alone.  Consider  the  gay 
entertainment,  and  the  rude  ill-paid  persons  who  made  it, 
— and  the  tragic  face  of  Want  looks  out  from  the  comic 
mask  of  modem  wealth.  There  you  see  a  fair  picture  of 
civilization.  Ton  see  that  its  most  coveted  results  are 
shared  by  very  few,  though  produced  at  an  immense  cost 
to  mankind. 


MATEBIAL  AND   SPIBITUAL  BICHES. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  hold  the  raiment  above  the  body, 
and  the  meat  more  than  the  soul  which  should  consume  it. 
The  millionaire  is  not  the  highest  product  of  human  civil- 
ization. A  rich  man,  a  rich  city,  does  not  necessarily 
possess  all  the  Christian  virtues.  "Money  answereth  all 
things,''  says  the  Bible  proverb ;  but  it  cannot  answer  for 
honesty,  it  will  never  do  for  virtue,  it  cannot  take  the 
place  of  confidence  in  Thy  higher  law,  Thou  Father  of  earth 
and  heaven !  Is  our  trade  conducted  on  fair,  just  principles  ? 
Does  the  Golden  Bule  lie  on  the  merchant's  desk,  measur- 
ing out  between  man  and  man  the  rule  oi  Mcl^  \x\fis\L<b\>*l 
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Have  we  not  forgotten  God's  Ugher  law  T  Certainly,  we 
over-rate  wealth  to-day,  just  ft8  onr  fathers  thooght  too 
mach  of  fighting.  The  great  end  of  basineea  is  not  the 
accumulation  of  property,  but  the  fonnation  of  character. 
"  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  fenoweth  not  who  shall  gather  . 
them,"  Bays  the  PBahniBt;  bnt  great  virtues, — ^pradence, 
wisdom,  justice,  benevolence,  piety, — ^these  may  be  gather- 
ed from  yoar  trade ;  they  are  not  tmcertain  riches,  bat  im> 
perishable,  imdefiled,  and  they  fade  not  away. 

Katuhe  has  dreadfol  whips  for  men  who  are  sednced  by 
pleasure,  refined  or  gross,  drawn  away  from  the  Bchool-honse 
and  work-shop  of  duty,  playing  tmant,  idling  away  time 
and  life.  Trouble  comes  to  bring  them  back.  That  great 
sheep-dog  lies  near  by  the  flock ;  huge,  Bhaggy,  red-eyed, 
wide-mouthed,  with  mighty  jaws,  he  is  never  far  away. 


BILENT   WnK£3S£8. 


"Joseph  ib  a  good  boy,"  says  his  mother,  "he  never 
threw  a  stone  at  the  pigeons  before.  You  did  not  mean  to 
hit  them,  did  you,  dear  ?"  It  is  the  mother's  only  son,  and 
he  never  did  a  naughty  thing.  Bat  I  notice  tluit  all  the 
hens  and  turkeys  about  the  house  run  off  when  he  draws 
near,  and  that  the  great  speckled  cockerel  never  crows 
till  that  little  imp  has  gone  by ;  and  that  when  he  walks 
through  the  pastures  all  the  cows  keep  at  a  safe  distance. 
These  witnesses  were  not  summoned,  Ijut  they  came  into 
court  of  their  own  accord,  and  their  testimony  convicts 
the  mother's  little  darling,  who  "never  threw  a  stone  at  a 
pigeon  before," 

Wealth  and  want  equally  harden  the  heart,  as  &oat  and 
fire  are  both  alike  alien  to  the  human  flesh.  Famine  and 
gluttony  alike  drive  nature  away  from  the  heart  of  man. 
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THl  HODKBH  DIYIL. 

Thi  myiliological  devil  of  times  past  lias  almost  vanish- 
ed from  tiie  earth.  We  rarely  hear  of  him  now.  Bnt  the 
real  devil  of  oar  time — what  is  that  7  Very  different  is 
he  from  our  fathers*  devil,  who  was  afraid  of  a  church  in 
daylight,  and  slunk  off,  and  was  afraid  to  look  at  a  Bible. 
The  modem  Kew-England  devil  is  respectable,  and  does 
all  things  decently  and  in  order.  His  brutal  hoofs  and 
savage  horns  uid  beastly  tail  are  all  there,  only  discreetly 
hid  under  a  dress  wMch  any  gentleman  might  wear. 
They  do  not  appear  in  his  body,  but  in  his  face ;  you  can 
see  them  there,  though  he  does  not  mean  yon  should. 
He  rides  in  the  streets,  and  appears  at  public  meetings, 
and  presides,  at  least  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  He 
is  always  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  or  means  to  be.  He 
does  not  like  the  majority,  but  he  likes  their  power;  he 
loves  nobody  but  himself.  He  has  large  understanding, 
not  lai^e  reason  or  imagination;  has  no  wisdom,  but  a 
deal  of  cunning.  He  has  great  power  of  speech,  and  can 
argue  your  heart  out  of  your  bosom.  He  cares  nothing 
for  truth,  only  for  the  counterfeit  of  truth.  He  is  well 
educated ;  knows  as  much  as  it  is  proiitable  for  the  devil 
to  know,  not  truth,  but  plausible  lies.  He  knows  most 
men  are  selfish,  and  thinks  all  are.  He  knows  men  are 
fond  of  pleasure  in  youth  and  power  in  age,  and  that  they 
can  be  cheated  and  wheedled,  most  of  them.  That  is  the 
chief  philosophy  the  New-Enghmd  devil  knows,  all  he 
wishes  t«  know.  He  is  cruel,  sly,  has  a  good  deal  of 
power  to  man^e  men,  to  suit  his  burdens  to  their 
shoulders.  He  thinks  piety  and  goodness  are  nonsense; 
he  never  says  so.  Hia  religion  is  chureh-going, — for 
now  the  devil  has  learned  a  tnck  worth  two  of  his  old 
ones.  He  is  always  in  his  pew,  with  a  neat  Bible  nicely 
clasped,  with  a  cross  on  the  side  of  it, — for  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  cross,  as  the  old  devil  was.  He  fixes  his 
cold,  hard  eye  on  the  minister,  and  twists  his  mouth  into 
its  Sunday  contortions.  He  has  read  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  and  Paley's  Theology  and  Morality ;  he  knows 
the  "  Evidences  "  like  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  he  must 
not  doubt  the  casting  of  the  devils  into  tko  swinii, — lisyK 
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wonld  yoa  doabt  it  if  70a  Baw  him ;  he  kaowB  God  coni' 
inauded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  tiiat  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  it.  He  is  a  life-member  of  the  Bible  Society, 
takes  tracts  without  stint,  and  reads  the  theological  jour- 
nals as  Job's  leviathan  swalloved  the  water.  He  sees  no 
evil  in  slaveiy;  it  is  a  patriarchal  institatioiij  a  divine 
ordinance,  useful  to  Christianize  the  world.  Fanperiam  ia 
not  to  be  found  fault  with ;  that  also  is  divine, — for  did 
not  Jeans  say,  "The  poor  have  ye  always  with  yon"? 

"  Tet  be  is  alwayi  fbimd 
Amaag  your  ten  and  twentj  pound  inbtcrilien, 
Your  teiGlacton  in  the  neiripapen." 

Sometimes  he  writes  a  book  on  Belimon.  He  is  often 
with  the  minister,  attends  all  the  ordmancea  of  religion, 
and  every  form  of  sacrament ;  pays  botmtifhl  pew-taxes ; 
all  his  children  are  baptizod  wi^L  water.  The  minister 
thinks  he  is  the  very  £!vangelist,  the  chief  pillar  of  his 
church,  and  wonders  why  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  but 
concludes  that  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  in  a 
broader  field.  He  loves  to  have  the  minister  preach  on 
doctrines ;  against  Jews,  Infidels,  Transcendentalists,  and 
other  heathens ;  to  have  lii'm  preach  on  the  Bible,  on  the 
Beauty  of  Holiness,  on  Salvation  by  Faith  (and  without 
works) — a  verv  dear  doctrine ;  on  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tages of  Bevelation,  on  the  Miracles,  on  the  Blessedness 
of  the  Bighteoua.  But  let  not  the  minister  demand 
righteousness  of  hia  parish,  nor  insist  on  piety  in  the 
young  man's  bosom,  or  the  old  man's  heart.  Let  him 
never  rebuke  a  sin  that  is  popular,  never  differ  from 
popular  opinion,  popular  law,  popular  charity,  popular 
reUgion.  It  will  nurt  hia  nsefidneas,  and  injure  his  re- 
putation, and  persons  will  not  go  to  his  church.  Our 
church-going  devil  haa  no  belief  in  God,  man,  or  his  own 
immortality.  He  has  no  truth,  justice,  love,  and  &ith, 
and  is  all  the  worse  becanae  he  aeems  to  have  them ;  and 
so  he  wants  morality,  but  no  justice ;  society,  but  no  love ; 
a  Church  with  no  righteousness  on  man's  part,  and  none  on 
God's  part ;  religion  without  piety  and  goodness ;  he  wants 
aminiater  to  manage  a  machine.  "  There  ia  no  higher  law," 
says  ho  to  the  minister;  "we  must  keep  the  laws  of  the 
land, — except  the  laws  against  usury,  intemperance,  gam- 
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bling,  and  the  law  demanding  jon  shall  pay  yonr  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes ;  these  laws  were  made  for  poor  men, 
not  for  OS."  And  onr  devil  with  hia  horns  smites  down 
ihe  poor,  and  with  bis  hoofs  breaks  them  into  fragments, 
and  with  his  tail  sweeps  them  away- 

This  is  the  devil  of  onr  times.  Be  worships  the  trinity 
of  money,  the  gold  eagle,  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  copper 
cent,  —  his  trione  god.  He  goes  abont  seeking  wnom 
he  may  devonr,  transformed  into  a  Pharisee,  "Re  meets 
lads  at  college,  and  breathes  into  their  ears,  and  the 
leprons  shell  of  the  hunker  grows  over  the  so^omore. 
Then  farewell  to  your  manhood,  yonng  man  I  The  devil 
baa  made  ont  yonr  diploma,  and  yon  will  die  in  your  con< 
tracting  shell.  So  the  Mexican  robbers  meet  a  man, 
plunder  him,  and  then  sew  him  np  in  the  skin  of  an  ox, 
newly  killed  for  that  purpose ;  the  supple  skin  fits  closely 
to  the  man's  form,  and  in  that  fiery  sun  it  dries  and  con- 
tracts, and  kills  him  with  a  thirsty  and  lingering  and 
horrid  death. 

Our  yankee  devil  meets  ^Is  at  school,  and  pours  his 
leprous  distilment  into  their  ears.  Then  farewell  con- 
science, poor  maiden  I  The  roses  may  bloom  on  your 
cheek,  but  rebgion  is  out  of  your  heart ;  decency  is  to  be 
your  morality.  Ton  may  marry,  but  you  must  never  love  j 
and  if  you  do,  only  with  your  fiesh,  for  you  have  no  heart 
to  love  with.  You  are  to  rebuke  philanthropy  as  fana- 
ticism, and  piety  yon  are  to  overcome,  and  call  superstition. 
Good  taste  is  to  be  your  accomplishment ;  dress  and 
dinner  are  to  be  your  sacrament  and  communion  in  both 
kinds.  No  angel  of  religion  shall  ever  illumine  your 
heart;  you  shaU  have  ice  for  your  comforter;  and  in  that 
cold  wintry  sorrow  to  which  we  must  all  come,  your  dia- 
mond jewels  will  be  great  comfort  in  that  hour  ! 

Our  devil  meets  the  politician,  and  takes  him  with  his 
cold,  clammy  h«id,  and  says,  "  There  is  no  higher  law. 
Never  tiy  to  cure  an  evil  so  long  as  you  can  make  it  serve 
you  and  your  party."  He  meets  the  minister,  and  here 
his  influence  is  worse  than  anywhere  else.  He  tells  him, 
"Public  opinion  is  better  tl^  the -eternal  law  of  the 
Father;  the  approbation  of  your  parish  (hunkers  and 
Pharisees  though  they  be)  is  above  the  approbation  of 
God.      Salary, — it  is   certain   goodj   sal'vaii.OTL, — \\i  S&  ^ 
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whim.  Never  be  rigliteoaa  ovennticli.  Use  men  to 
serve  yon,  and  not  yourself  to  serve  them ;  the  less  yon 
aerve  men,  Uie  more  they  will  obey  yon ;  »  crown  is  better 
than  a  cross.  Dear  Mister  Minister,  yoa  need  not  rebuke 
any  popular  sin ;  the  sinners  are  alwe.ya  the  best  jndgea 
of  what  is  sin ;  so  leave  it  to  them."  The  poor  man  after 
that  stands  in  his  pnlpit,  with  no  conscience  and  heart 
and  soul  in  him,  and  profanes  the  Bible  by  reading  it,  and 
mumbles  over  his  prayers,  which  are  almoet  ghostly,  and 
had  better  be  turned  by  a  windmill  than  uttered  by  his 
poor  voice. 

The  devil  meets  all  men  with  this  connsel, — "  Prefer 
your  pleasure  to  the  comfort  of  yonr  brother  men ;  prefer 
your  comfort  to  their  imperious  necessity.  Conscience  is 
a  whim  of  your  fancy ;  religion  is  church  ceremony  j 
piety,  sitting  at  prayers ;  charity,  pubhc  almsgiving ; 
heaven  and  immortality,  a  silly  trick,  but  useful  for  the 
million  menj  disturb  them  not,  but  enter  not  into  the 
delusion." 

This  is  the  devil  of  New-England  to-day ;  not  one  that 
slinks  round  by  moonlight,  but  that  seeks  the  day,  the 
broad  street.  He  is  not  an  open  mocker,  but  a  sly  and 
cunning  Pharisee.  Be  warned  of  him,  0  young  man,  0 
young  maiden  1  He  will  meet  you  at  school  and  college, 
m  the  parlour,  tho  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  court- 
house, tlie  ofBco,  and  the  church,  and  will  sifl  you  as 
wheat,  and  you  shall  be  blown  off  as  chaff  if  you  do  not 
heed,  for  ho  is  aoeking  for  your  aoul.  In  the  period  of 
passion  he  will  seek  to  put  a  worm  into  your  virtue,  and 
cut  off  its  fragrance ;  looK  for  no  roses  where  he  has  been. 
In  the  period  of  ambition,  he  will  tell  you  all  is  fair  in 
trade,  and  in  politics  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  Ay, 
where  is  the  end  f  The  end  of  self-abasement,  what  is 
that? 

'iliis  is  the  devilishest  of  devils, — earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish. 


HUHAS  CHARACTER  AHD  CONDUCT. 


A  MAit  most  needs  have  a  course  which  comes  of  his 
futh  in  God.  There  are  Tarions  things  which  pass  by 
that  name.  There  is  the  courage  of  the  murderer,  who 
at  UDonday  or  at  midnight  smkea  down  his  victim. 
There  is  the  courage  of  the  law>maker,  who  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  consciously,  wilfully  tramples  nnder-foot 
the  sacred  safe-guards  of  human  right,  and  treads  down 
what  is  holy,  to  make  mischief  by  statute,  and  bring  hu- 
man law  into  contempt.  There  is  the  courage  of  a  Judge 
Jeffreys,  who  sets  the  law  of  man  at  defiance,  and  scoma 
aud  spits  upon  the  law  of  God,  to  serve  the  rage  of  a 
brutal  king.  All  these  forms  have  their  admirers,  and 
the  last  two  are  sure  to  be  applauded  in  church  and  state 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  they  were-in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth.  There  is  a  courage  which  comes  of  firm 
muscles,  of  nerves  not  over-delicato,  which  has  its 
value ;  and  I  would  not  underrate  that  sort,  purely  physi- 
cal though  it  be.  But  the  cool,  calm  courage  which 
comes  of  self-respect,  of  earnestness  of  purpose  through 
faith  in  God,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  That  is  a  courage 
which  can  labour  only  by  just  and  right  means.  That  is  a 
courage  also  that  can  wait.  That  is  a  courage  that  can 
suffer,  with  a  "  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
There  is  a  conrago  that  is  noisy,  that  is  superficial,  that 
stirs  men,  and  makes  them  shout,  flushes  the  cheek,  and 
fires  the  eye.  But  the  courage  that  comes  of  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  solf-respect  walks  still  in  the  street,  and 
remembers  there  is  an  £ye  that  is  on  the  man,  and  that  is 
a  course  that  will  not  shrink. 


UORAI.   COURAOB. 


We  hate  to  be  in  a  minority.  But  the  brave  man,  m 
his  own  sonl,  intimate  with  God,  will  always  try  himself  by 
the  pure  eyes  and  perfect  witness  of  the  all-judging  God. 
He  will  ask,  not,  \Vhat  will  men  admire  ?  but,  What  will 
God  approve  ?     There   have   ^ways  been   tme%  ■w\iw2o. 
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tried  men's  boqIs,  and  never  more  than  now.  Yon  and  I 
may  "bo  called  on  any  day  to  forsake  father  and  mother, 
and  stand  in  a  minority  of  one,  with  nobody  to  approve 
us  bnt  God.  Snch  social  tiials  are  far  huder  to  bear 
than  to  stand  in  a  battle-field ;  hot  with  the  witness  of 
your  own  heart,  and  God's  approbation,  yoa  are  blessed 
indeed,  and  may  still  possess  your  portion  in  content, 
having  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  abont  you,  even 
the  Father  with  yon.  Seek  then,  O  man,  the  praise  of 
God,  as  all  the  heroes  of  mankind  have  done,  as  the  pro> 
phets  and  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  as  Christ  himself  has 
done.  Never  defer  your  sense  of  right  to  any  love  of 
praise.  If  you  get  approbation,  take  it  as  an  accident  of 
your  excellence,  and  not  as  a  sign.  Count  the  praise  you 
are  clothed  with  as  a  sackcloth  garment  of  penance  which 
you  must  wear  for  not  being  above  and  before  men  ;  and  if 

?'ou  miss  their  approbation,  be  not  sore,  but  the  more 
oving.  The  integrity  of  your  own  soul  is  better  than  the 
best  name  which  the  age,  present  or  to  come,  can  ever 
give  you.  If  you  love  God,  that  love  will  cast  out  all  fear 
of  human  infamy,  transcend  all  human  praise,  and  fill  yon 
with  saintly  heroism.  The  fame  of  the  Christian  is  not 
fame  with  men,  it  is  good  report  with  God;  and  that 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  loil, 
Nor  in  the  e'isl'ring  fuD 
Set  oK  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  mmoDr  tin ; 
Due  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  thoae  pare  e;ea 
And  perfect  witDcSB  of  all -judging  JoTe. 
Ab  ncprunoUDCCB  lastly  on  each  dcvd, 
0[  50  mucli  fame  in  heavcu  eipocl  thj'  meed." 


DEFEHESCE   TO   PUBLIC    OPINION. 

It  is  not  by  self-respect  and  self-reliance  that  men  get 
the  reputation  of  boing  wise  and  prudent ;  but  by  subor- 
dination, by  a  cringing  deference  to  public  opinion ;  not  by 
giving  weight  to  superior  personal  qualities  of  other  men, 
but  to  superior  wealth,  station,  or  great  renown.  "When 
some  years  ago  a  young  minister  said  some  words  that 
rung  in  the  churches,  the  criticism  made  on  him  was,  that 
ho  vfoa  not  thirty  years  old.    It  is  common  for  young  meu 
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to  postpone  becoming  tnie  to  their  convictionB  until  rich 
and  well  known.  That  is  to  put  it  off  for  ever.  Suppose 
Paul  had  waited  until  he  was  rich,  or  until  he  was  a  great 
and  famous  Rabbi,  before  he  told  men  that  ChriBtianity 
alone  was  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life, — how  long  had  he 
waited,  and  what  had  he  done?  Suppose  Jesus,  when 
about  thirty,  had  said,  "  It  will  never  do  for  a  young  man 
hke  me  to  respect  roy  soul  now  j  I  must  wait  till  I  am  old. 
Did  not  Moses  wait  till  he  was  fourscore  before  he  said  a 
word  to  his  countrymen  about  leaving  Egypt?"  What 
would  have  become  of  him  ?  Why,  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
irradiated  his  vast  aoul  would  have  gone  off  and  perched 
itself  on  the  mouth  of  some  babe  or  suckling,  who  would 
have  welcomed  the  great  revelation,  and  spread  it  abroad 
like  the  genial  sun.  Do  you  think  that  Simon  Peter  and 
John  and  James  and  Joseph  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  accept  Christianity,  if  they  had  been  rich  and  famous 
and  old  men  ?  As  well  might  the  young  camel  have  waited 
till  he  was  old  and  fat  and  stiff,  in  hopes  to  go  the  easier 
through  the  needle's  eye. 


PESSONAL   IKTBOEITY. 


At  first  sight,  the  most  attractive  and  popular  quality  in 
woman  is  always  beauty,  the  completeness  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  the  perfection  of  its  several  parts, — for  it  is 
this  which  like  morning  light  earliest  strikes  the  eye,  the 
most  salient  sense,  which  travels  quickest  and  farthest  too. 
At  a  distance  the  eye  comprehends  and  appreciates  this 
genius  of  the  fleah, — the  most  spiritual  organ  of  the  body 
doing  homage  to  the  least  material  part  of  matter.  But  by 
and  by,  some  faculty  nobler  than  sight  looks  for  what 
corresponds  to  itself,  and  finding  it  not,  turns  off  sadly 
from  the  pretty  face  and  dainty  shape ;  or  diaceming  there- 
in lofty  powers  of  mind  and  conscience  and  heart  and  aoul, 
things  too  fair  for  the  corporeal  eye  to  touch,  is  rejoiced 
thereat,  and  then  values  physic^  Iwndsomeness  as  the  ala- 
baster box  which  holds  the  precious  spikenard  and  frank- 
incense, with  whose  odour  the  whole  house  is  filled. 

So  the  most  popular  and  attractive  quality  in  the  public 
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man, — lecturer,  politician,  lawyer,  reformer,  miniBter,— at 
first  ie  doubtless  eloquence,  the  power  of  handsome  Bpeech, 
for  that  is  to  larger  and  nobler  qualities  what  physical 
beauty  is  to  loveliness  of  the  whole  spirit.  It  is  quickly 
discerned,  felt  as  we  feol  lightning,  it  flashes  iu  the  h&nd, 
ruDB  through  our  bones,  and  along  the  nerves,  this  music 
of  argument.  But  the  flash,  the  dazzle,  the  electric  thrill, 
pass  by,  we  recover  ourselves,  and  look  for  something 
more  than  words  fitly  spoken.  So  in  the  long  ran,  the 
quality  men  value  most  in  all  public  persons  is  integrity. 
Webster,  Everett,  and  Choate,  we  value  for  their  eloquence, 
their  masterly  power  of  speech ;  but  the  three  AdamseB, 
Washington,  and  Franklm,  the  nation  values  for  their 
integrity.  This  is  to  eloquence  what  a  wise,  good,  religious 
mother  is  to  the  painted  girl  at  the  opera,  decked  ont,  poor 
thing,  to  please  the  audience  for  a  single  hour,  and  win 
their  cheap  applause.  Integrity  is  a  marble  statue  whicli 
survives  the  sacking  of  cities  and  the  downfall  of  an  em- 
pire, and  comes  to  us  from  the  age  of  Augustus  or  the 
time  of  Pericles,  all  the  more  beautiful  for  its  travel  throngh 
space  and  time;  while  eloquence  is  like  forms  of  chalk 
painted  on  a  rich  man's  floor  for  one  feast-night,  the  next 
morning  to  be  scrubbed  off  and  cast  into  the  street. 

Integrity  is  to  a  man  what  impenetrability  is  to  matter. 
It  is  the  cohesive  force  which  binds  the  personal  particles 
of  my  nature  into  a  person.  It  ia  that  quality  of  stable- 
ness  which  enables  me  to  occupy  my  place,  which  makes 
mo  mj  own  master,  and  keeps  me  from  getting  lost  in  the 
person  of  other  men,  or  in  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  my  own 
passional  or  calculating  desires.  It  is  the  centripetal  force 
which  holds  me  together,  and  keeps  me  from  flattening  out 
and  thinning  ofl*  until  I  am  all  gone  into  something  else. 
It  is  domination  over  myself,  not  servility  to  another.  It 
is  self-rule  by  my  own  highest  qualities.  By  the  primal 
instinct  of  the  body  we  fend  off  everything  that  would 
destroy  the  individuality  of  our  corporeal  frame,  and  there- 
by keep  our  flesh  safe,  whole,  and  sound.  Everybody  repels 
■  another  who  would  wrench  from  him  a  farthing.  By  a  simi- 
lar instinct  of  spirit  we  keep  off  all  that  would  impair  the 
inner  man  and  disturb  its  wholeness,  and  put  another  man's 
mind  and  conscience  and  heart  and  soul  in  place  of  our 
own,  or  which  would  mokB  a.Ti7  evi-gBRsiKni.te  rule  in  place 
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jf  what  ifl  highest  and  dearest  in  as.  Thereby  we  keep 
)tir  spirit  safe  and  whole  and  sound.  Integrity  is  made  up 
]f  these  two  forces  :  it  is  justice  and  firmness.  It  is  the 
ningling  of  moral  emotions  and  ideas  with  a  strong  will, 
irhich  controls  and  commands  them. 

Now  the  first  dnty  which  God  demands  of  men  is  that  they 
3e  faithful,  each  man  to  his  own  nature,  and  each  woman  to 
lers,  to  respect  it,  to  discipline  it  to  its  proper  manner,  and 
>o  use  it  in  well-proportioned  life.  If  I  fail  in  that,  I  fail  of 
^yerything^beaidGs;  I  lose  my  individnal  self-hood.  Gain 
irhat  else  I  may,  the  gain  is  of  small  consequence;  I  have 
lost  my  own  soul,  and  to  get  anything  without  this  and  hope 
to  keep  it,  is  like  keeping  money  in  a  purse  which  has  no 
bottom.  Personal  fidelity  is  the  first  of  all  duties.  I  am 
responsible  for  what  gifts  God  has  given  me,  not  at  all  for 
your  gifts.  Yon  may  be  great,  and  I  very  Utile ;  still  I 
must  use  my  little  faithfully,  nor  ever  let  it  be  swallowed 
np  in  the  stream  of  a  great  powerful  man,  nor  in  the  grand 
ocean  of  mankind,  ^ough  I  may  be  the  feeblest  and 
smallest  of  mortal  men,  my  individnality  is  just  as  preciona 
to  me  as  nationality  is  to  the  largest  nation,  or  humanity 
to  mankind.  This  impenetrability  and  toughness  of  cha- 
racter is  indispensable  to  all  nobleness,  to  all  sturdy 
manhood.  It  is  the  most  masculine  of  virtues,  the  most 
feminine  at  the  same  time.  It  is  fortitude  of  the  €esh, 
chastity  of  the  soul.  Bat  while  I  keep  the  mastery  of 
myself  in  my  own  hands,  I  must  nse  the  help  of  the  great 
men  and  the  little  men  by  my  side,  and  of  humanity.  I 
mast  tonch  everybody,  not  mingle  and  lose  myself  in  any 
one.  I  must  be  helped  and  helpful,  and  not  mastered  and 
overcome.  So  I  can  be  taught  by  all  teachers,  advised  by 
all  history,  past  and  present,  and  yet  keep  my  Sag  on  its 
own  staff,  and  never  strike  my  colours  to  any  man,  however 
venerable,  or  any  multitude,  however  great.  Self-reliant 
independence,  discreet  faithfulness  to  the  gifts  God  has 
given  me,  is  the  primal  duty,  is  the  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Paradise  of  duties,  and  if  this  fails,  othera  are  not  at 
alL 

Now  there  are  two  forces  which  disturb  and  often  pre- 
vent this  absolute  personal  integrity.  The  first  is  subject- 
ive, from  within ;  the  other  is  objective,  from  without. 
Firat,  the  instinctive  passions,  by  their  ra'^A.,  %pon.'uaxi£0'as>, 
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and  enei^tic  activity,  and  the  ambitions  desires,  loTe  of 
money,  respect,  and  official  power,  get  eaaily  the  masteir 
over  a  man,  and  his  noble  faculties  are  nipped  in  the  bud. 
He  has  no  blossom  of  manhood,  and  of  cunree  bears  no 
manly  fmit.  The  higher  faculties  of  his  intellect  are  stifled, 
the  conscience  dries  up  in  the  m&n,  the  affections  iade  ont 
and  perish,  and  in  place  of  that  womanly  religion  which 
his  Bonl  longed  for  as  its  fitting  mate,  a  foreign  snperati- 
tion,  a  horrible  darkness,  sits  in  his  gate,  making  night 
hideous.  In  this  case,  the  man  fails  of  his  personal  inte- 
grity by  allowing  his  meaner  appetites  to  rule  him.  I  am  a 
free,  self-master&d  man  only  when  all  my  faculties  have 
each  their  proper  place ;  I  am  a  slave  if  any  one  of  them 
domineers,  and  treads  me  down.  I  m^  be  the  slave  of 
passion  or  of  calculation,  and  in  either  case  my  personal 
mtegrity  is  gone  more  completely  than  if  a  master  from 
without  had  welded  his  collar  abont  my  neck  and  his  chain 
on  my  feet.  I  am  more  disgracefully  conquered,  for  a  man 
may  be  overcome  from  without  by  superior  force,  and  while 
he  suffers  loss  incurs  no  reproach,  and  hia  dignity  is  not 
harmed.  But  if  I  am  overmastered  by  my  own  flesh,  how 
base  is  my  defeat ! 

The  other  disturbing  force  is  objective,  from  without. 
Here  other  men  fool  me  away  from  myself,  and  divulse  me 
from  my  soul.  Public  opinion  takes  my  free  mind  out  of 
me,  and  I  dare  not  think  and  speak  till  some  one  has  told 
me  what  to  say.  Sometimes  public  law  runs  off  with  all  in- 
dividual morality.  The  man  never  asks  what  is  right  and 
manly,  and  squares  with  his  conscience,  but,  "  How  far 
can  I  go  and  not  be  caught  up  by  the  sheriff?"  How 
mean  it  is  to  silence  the  voice  of  God  within  yon,  and  in- 
stead thereof  have  only  the  harsh  formula  of  the  crier  of 
the  court.  Sometimes  the  popular  theology  turns  off  the 
man's  soul  from  him,  and  sits  there  mumbling  over  those 
words  which  once  flamed  out  of  the  religious  consciousness 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  prophets  and  apostles ;  but  to  him 
they  are  nothing  but  cold,  hard  cinders  fr^sm  another's 
hearth,  once  warm  to  some  one,  now  good  for  nothing. 
How  contemptible  seems  the  man  who  commits  high  trea- 
son against  himself,  levies  war  on  his  own  noblest  &cnl- 
fdes,  and  betrays  himself,  and  goes  over  to  his  own  ene- 
mies. Of  what  avail  then.  \a  moTafe-j  %ot  by  indirect  means  I 
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Justice  makes  us  pay  for  it  all ;  it  takes  it  out  of  our  hide^ 
if  not  out  of  our  purse.  How  base  is  a  man's  respectability, 
the  praise  of  men  wMcli  falls  on  bim,  when  he  has  lost  that 
foundation  which  alone  can  hold  up  any  praise,  his  own 
self-respect,  and  faithfulness  to  himself!  How  ridiculous 
is  official  power  when  the  personal  power  of  self-trust  has 
long  since  gone !  How  mean  looks  that  man  who  has 
turned  his  soul  out  of  doors  to  bring  in  the  whole  world  ! 
I  see  him  in  his  wine- cups,  the  victim  of  appetites  and  pas- 
sions that  war  against  the  soul.  I  see  him  amid  his  riches, 
the  slave  of  covetousness.  I  look  at  him  when  the  applause 
of  a  convention  of  Himilar  men  repays  his  falseness  to  him- 
self^  the  mere  tool  of  the  hand  that  feeds  him.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  pavement  instead  of  your 
own  opinion,  your  own  manly  or  womanly  sense  ?  Shame 
on  us  that  we  are  such  cowards  and  betray  ourselves  ! 
But  how  grand,  and  not  less  than  magnificent,  appears 

'*  The  man  who  still  suspects  and  still  reyeres 
Himself,  in  nobleness  and  lowliness 
Of  soul,  whom  no  temptations  from  within 
Force  to  deformity  of  life ;  whom  no 
Seductions  from  without  corrupt  and  turn 
Astray." 

Look  at  such  a  man  in  his  pleasures, — temperate,  full 
of  open,  daily  blessedness,  with  no  silent  meanness  of  con- 
cealed joy  !  See  him  in  his  business, — erect  as  a  palm-tree, 
no  lies  on  his  tongue,  no  fraud  of  tricky  mind,  no  bad 
money  running  into  his  purse,  but  the  New  Testament's 
Golden  Rule  lying  on  his  counter,  his  desk,  his  bench,  as  a 
meet  one  by  which  to  buy  and  sell !  See  him  in  the  public 
meeting, — ^faithful  to  himself,  though  he  stands  all  alone ; 

Eublic  opinion,  public  law,  public  theology,  may  be  against 
im,  but  a  man  on  the  side  of  his  own  soul  has  the  In&nite 
God  for  his  ally.  Think  not  of  his  ever  lacking  friends. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  first  quality 
you  ask  of  every  man  and  of  every  woman.  This  you  can 
Duild  into  anything  else  that  you  will ;  but  as  the  granite 
must  be  solid  in  the  block  before  it  is  solid  in  the  building,  so 
you  must  have  this  integral  personal  impenetrability  in  the 
individual  man  or  woman  before  they  are  worth  much  in 
any  relation  of  life  where  they  are  placed. 

Alas  !  There  is  not  much  pains  taken  just  uo^  \^  y^<^- 
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mote  this  personal  integrity.  How  men  lan^  at  it  con* 
tinoally  and  bias  it  down.  The  husband  asks  this  joong 
woman,  whom  he  weds,  to  sorrender  her  peraonal  integrity, 
and  she  ceases  to  be  an  individual  woman,  and  becomes 
onlj  his  wife.  The  magistrate  asks  ike  people  to  give  np 
their  personal  integrity;  they  have  only  to  dojnst  as  they 
are  bid  and  it  will  all  come  oat  right,  he  tells  them,  whether 
their  souls  be  trod  under  the  government  hoofs  or  not; 
and  BO  the  man  who  accepts  that  doctrine  tarns  into  a  fn& 
tion  of  the  state,  and  ia  not  a  person  of  the  state.  The  lit- 
tle silken  virtues,  perfumed  with  rosemary,  carrent  in  what 
is  called  the  world  of  fashion,  fit  its  inhabitants  to  be  beaux 
and  belles,  not  men  and  women,  with  great  manly  and 
womanly  character,  thoughts,  feelings,  prayers,  aspirations, 
life.  Some  one  said  to  me  the  other  day.  To  be  respect- 
able in  Boston  and  welcomed  into  the  beft  society,  b 
man  must  sacrifice  his  soul;  individuality  must  go  down 
before  sociality.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  a  personal  integ- 
rity as  hard  as  the  British  cannon-balls  which  beat  down 
Sebastopol ;  but  nine  ministers  in  every  ten,  in  his  name, 
tell  men  they  must  cast  away  all  integral  conaciousness, 
and  be  only  a  branch  of  Christ.  Not  so!  I  also  am  a  tree, 
not  a  branch  of  any  man.  My  individuality,  though  it  is 
but  the  smallest  shrub  of  humanity,  roots  into  that  great 
field  of  the  world  where  Jesus  and  Mosos  and  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Leibnitz  and  Newton  alao  stood  and  rooted 
and  grew.  God  loves  me  as  well  as  He  loved  those  gr«at 
and  gorgeous  souls,  and  if  He  gave  them  ten  talents,  and 
me  only  two  mites,  which  joined  together  make  but  the 
fourth  part  of  a  penny.  He  demands  the  same  faithful  use  of 
me  as  of  him  who  has  the  ten  talents.  This  personal  in- 
tegrity is  the  oldest  of  virtues.  To  the  spirit  it  is  what 
bravery  is  to  the  body.     It  is  the  father  of  all  the  rest. 

What  honours  do  we  pay  to  saints  and  martyrs  who  kept 
their  spirit  clean  amid  the  fire,  and  laid  down  their  body^a 
life  rather  than  stain  the  integrity  of  their  spirit !  At  ie 
head  of  American  statesmen  stand  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin. Neither  of  them  had  a  brilliant  quality,  but  each  had 
such  faithfulness  to  his  idea  of  official  duty  that  their  influ- 
ence is  ploughed  into  the  consciousness  of  the  land  they 
hved  in. 

Integrity  is  a  virtue  which  costs  much.  In  t^e  period  cf 
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passion^  it  takes  self-denial  to  keep  down  the  appetites  of 
the  flesh ;  in  the  time  of  ambition,  with  us  far  more  dan- 
gerous, it  requires  very  much  earnestness  of  character  to 
keep  covetousness  within  its  proper  bounds,  not  to  be 
swerved  by  love  of  the  praise  of  men,  or  official  power  over 
them.  But  what  a  magnificent  recompense  does  it  bring 
to  any  and  every  man !  Any  pleasure  which  costs  con- 
science a  single  pang  is  really  a  pain,  and  not  a  pleasure. 
All  gain  which  robs  you  of  your  integrity  is  a  gain  which 
profits  not ;  it  is  a  loss.  Honour  is  infamy  if  won  by  the 
sale  of  your  own  soul.  But  what  womjoily  and  manly 
delights  does  this  costly  virtue  bring  into  our  conscious- 
ness, here  and  hereafter ! 


FEBSONAL   IDEALIZATION. 


I  NEVER  trust  any  man^s  statement  against  his  enemy. 
The  idealization  of  hate  destroys  the  personal  likeness. 
So  it  is  with  the  benevolent  emotions ;  they  idealize  and 
beautify.  "  There  never  was  such  a  baby  as  our  baby,^' 
says  Edward  to  Susan,  and  Susan  to  Edward.  How  do 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  mutually  purr  over  each  other !  H  a 
man  has  done  us  any  considerable  service,  how  do  we 
idealize  him  !  The  good  old  doctor, — how  he  is  idealized 
by  his  patients,  or  the  noble-hearted  minister  by  his 
hearers  !  '^  Good  men  are  scarce,'^  say  they ;  "  there  will 
never  be  such  another/^  So  with  men  who  serve  nations, 
especially  if  they  fill  a  great  office.  The  Americans 
idealize  Washington;  even  painters  and  sculptors  must 
transcend  the  fact.  If  some  artist  should  paint  Washing- 
ton as  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  exhibit  the  picture, 
I  suppose  the  Honourable  Members  of  Congress  would 
stone  it  with  stones.  A  few  years  ago  a  minister,  in  a 
sermon  on  Washington,  ascribed  to  him  many  great 
moral  excellencies,  and  integrity  greatest  of  all,  in  the 
heroic  degree ;  and  wishing  to  paint  the  man  just  as  he 
understood  him,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  once  told 
a  great  lie,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Yorktown ;  that  he 
sometimes  swore  the  most  terrible  oaths,  and  got  into 
great  wrath ;  that  he  did  not  believe  the  ^on^\)XaiX  \k<b<^Q^ 
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of  bis  time,  bat  probably  thought  as  Franklm  and  JeSei^ 
aon  did.  How  oDgry  were  editors  wad  ministers  1  None 
disputed  the  fact,  but  they  were  wrathful  because  the  fact 
was  told.  The  Athonians  condemned  Anazagoras  to 
death,  becaaae  he  taught  that  the  sun  was  fire. 

Accordingly,  wa  do  not  trust  the  Buddhiata'  accoant 
of  Buddha.  Who  ever  believes  the  eulogies  delivered  in 
Congreas,  or  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  meeting'honsea  t 
Funeral  sermons  are  often  aa  false  as  dicers'  oaths. 

But  this  idealization  pasaea  away.  By  and  by  tiia 
mother  who  haa  borne  ten  babies,  has  seen  a  thousand  as 
good  as  her  own,  and  knows  her  children  just  as  they  are. 
Borneo  finds  gray  hairs  in  Juliefa  pretty  curls.  The 
patient  fiuda  other  doctors  of  skill,  and  that  his  is  some- 
times mistaken.  The  parish  leama  that  the  minister  haa 
neither  all  the  human  virtues,  nor  all  the  great  talent; 
that  some  little  man  of  a  despised  aect  has  some  wild- 
flower  of  humanity  which  their  favourite  haa  not  got. 
The  nation  finds  out  that  its  great  benefactors  bad  botli 
good  and  ill,  and  did  not  exhaust  the  possibility  of  man- 
kind. Other  Athenians  built  a  sacred  monument  to  him 
whom  their  fathers  condemned  for  telling  the  truth  about 
the  sun.  How  mankind  loves  the  actual  fact,  truth  as  it 
is,  in  nature  or  man  ! 

I  have  at  home  three  great  books,  fall  of  panegyrics 
which  some  rhetoricians  wrote  about  the  Boman  Em- 
perors.  I  would  give  them  all  for  one  moral  daguerreotype 
of  Julius  Cfeaar  or  Alexander  Severus.  No  wis©  man 
objects  to  idealization,  but  he  does  not  like  to  have  it  in 
the  same  platter  with  the  historic  fact.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  a  small  part  of  Christendom  would  like  to 
look  at  a  daguerreotype  of  Jesus,  and  be  content  with  the 
actual  historical  person  just  as  he  was,  and  give  up  that 
long  series  of  fancy  sketches  which  make  up  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  Christ ;  for  to  my  thinking,  that  noble-browed  car- 

f)enter,  with  his  great  trust,  and  pious  feeling,  and  grand 
ife,  is  worth  much  more  than  all  the  ecclesiastical  dreams 
about  him  that  have  been  made,  down  to  this  day. 

AoEEEABLE  porsons  yon  always  love  best  when  present. 
Disagreeable  persons  whom  you  love,  you  always  love  beat 
in  absence ;  because  imagvna,tioQ,  fttunulated  by  affection, 
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supplies  virtues  whose  ugly  omission  is  pressed  upon  you 
when  sucli  persons  are  by. 


THE   HAPFY   HAN. 


The  happiest  man  I  have  ever  known  is  one  far  enough 
from  being  rich  in  money,  and  who  will  never  be  much 
nearer  to  it.  His  calling  fits  him,  and  he  likes  it,  rejoices 
in  its  process  as  much  as  in  its  result.  He  has  an  active 
mind,  well  filled.  He  reads  and  he  thinks.  He  tends 
his  garden  before  sunrise,  every  morning,  then  rides 
sundry  miles  by  the  rail,  does  his  ten  hours'  work  in  the 
town,  whence  he  returns  happy  and  cheerful.  With  his 
own  smile  he  catches  the  earliest  smile  of  the  morning, 
plucks  the  first  rose  of  his  garden,  and  goes  to  his  work 
with  the  little  flower  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  one  blos- 
soming out  of  his  heart.  He  runs  over  with  charity,  as  a 
cloud  with  rain ;  and  it  is  with  him  as  with  the  cloud, — 
what  coming  from  the  cloud  is  rain  to  the  meadows,  is  a 
rainbow  of  glories  to  the  cloud  that  pours  it  out.  The 
happiness  of  the  affections  fills  up  the  good  man,  and  he 
runs  over  with  friendship  and  love, — connubial,  parental, 
filial,  friendly  too,  and  philanthropic  besides.  His  life  is 
a  perpetual  ^'trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam,^'  and  it  always 
springs  and  takes  it  in.  I  know  no  man  who  gets  more 
out  of  life,  and  the  secret  of  it  is  that  he  does  lus  duty  to 
himself,  to  his  brother,  and  to  his  God.  I  know  rich 
men,  and  learned  men,  men  of  great  social  position ;  and 
if  there  is  genius  in  America,  I  know  that, — ^but  a  hap- 
pier man  I  have  never  known. 

The  worst  idol  that  a  man  ever  bows  down  to  is  a  dead 
saint,  not  a  live  sinner ;  for  the  live  sinner  shows  us  his 
sin ;  but  we  put  a  glory  about  the  dead  saint,  and  cease 
to  see  his  follies,  and  become  enslaved  thereto. 
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U0DE8TT   A  CHABACTEEISTIC  OV  THS   OBKATIST    XXS. 

Almost  every  great  man  has  been  modest ;  certainly  all 
that  were  great  in  the  noblest  forms  of  haman  excellence. 
The  great  philosophers  like  Newton  and  Eaot  have  been 
more  modest  than  the  sophomores  of  a  college.  The 
Shakespeares,  Miltons,  and  Bumses,  I  doabt  not,  were 
not  half  so  well  satisfied  with  their  work,  sa  is  the  penny- 
a-liner  of  the  diuly  press  with  his,  or  the  poet  who  opeiia 
a  city  lyceum,  who  mistakes  the  momentary  applause  of 
young  men  for  lasting  fame.  Chevalier  Bayard  probably 
never  boasted  so  much  of  his  exploits  as  some  arrant 
coward  who  hacked  his  sword  behind  a  hedge,  that  hs 
might  exhibit  it  to  the  admiration  of  men  in  bar-roomg. 
Saint  Paul  reckons  himself  as  the  least  of  the  apostles, 
though  his  works  have  left  a  monument  in  Ephesos,  and 
Corinth,  and  Bome,  and  many  other  great  cities,  and  your 
and  my  piety  is  warmed  at  tlds  day  by  the  words  attered 
from  lu8  great  burning  soul.  IKd  not  Christ  refuse  to  be 
called  good  even  f  This  modesty  is  one  of  the  significant 
and  descriptive  marks  of  men  of  worth.  It  is  of  their 
genus  and  species  both.  Not  the  thanksgiving,  "  Father, 
I  thank  theo  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are !"  but  the 
penitent  cry,  "  God,  bo  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  I "  were 
the  justifying  words  which  sent  the  pubUcan  to  his  home 
a  wiser  and  a  better  and  a  more  accepted  man. 

Not  they  who  court  the  public  applause  get  their  names 
joined  in  stable  wedlock  with  fame ;  but  ihey  who  scorn 
that  applause,  and  ask  only  for  their  own  soul's  appro- 
bation, and  the  praise  of  God.  Their  names  it  is  that 
Uve  for  ever. 


FOWEB  OF  FSELIMO  ESSENTIAL  TO  0KKATNES8  07  CBABACTKB. 

Foe  a  complete  and  noble  character  you  want  a  great 

Eiwer  of  feeling,  and  especially  do  you  waut  it  for  all  the 
gh  forms  thereof.     You  do  not  need  much  for  man  in 
jjkiB  marel^  mechanical  &ii.<l.  Gxti£<^i&l  function,  to  make  a 
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mere  soldier,  a  mere  naturalist,  tailor,  priest,  jobber,  for 
these  names  designate  only  special  callings  of  men  where- 
in feeling  is  not  much  needed.  Despotic  judges  never 
want  any  feeling  in  the  jurors.  The  tyrant,  whether  a 
democrat  or  an  aristocrat,  never  wants  feeling  in  his 
magistrates ;  they  are  to  execute  the  law ;  the  worse  it  is 
the  more  they  are  to  execute  it ;  for  a  righteous  law  does 
itself,  but  a  wicked  law  needs  a  great  deal  of  executing. 
There  will  be  feeling  in  such  persons,  as  there  are  fringed 
gentians  beside  the  mill-pond,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  of  the  mill. 

A  man  without  large  power  of  feeling  is  not  good  for 
much  as  a  man.  He  may  be  a  good  mathematician,  a  veiy 
respectable  lawyer,  or  doctor  of  divinity,  but  he  is  not 
capable  of  the  high  and  beautiful  and  holy  things  of  man- 
hood. He  cannot  even  comprehend  them;  how  much 
less  do  and  become.  It  is  power  of  feeling,  as  weU  as 
thought,  which  furnishes  the  substance  wherewith  the 
orator  delights  and  controls  and  elevates  the  mass  of  men. 
Thought  alone  is  never  eloquent ;  it  is  not  enough,  even 
for  the  orator's  purpose ;  he  must  stand  on  th«  primeval 
rock  of  human  consciousness,  must  know  by  experience 
the  profoundest  feelings  of  men,  their  love,  their  hate, 
their  anger,  their  hope,  their  fear,  and,  above  aU  things,  their 
love  of  God,  and  unspeakable  trust  therein.  Feeling,  he 
must  make  others  feel.  Mere  thought  convinces ;  feeling 
always  persuades.  If  imagination  furnish  the  poet  with 
wings,  feeling  is  the  great,  stout  muscle  which  plies  them, 
and  lifts  him  from  the  ground.  Thought  sees  beauty, 
emotion  feels  it.  Every  great  poet  has  been  distinguished 
as  much  for  power  of  emotion  as  power  of  thought.  Pope 
had  more  wisdom  than  Bums,  Pollok  as  much  as  Words- 
worth ;  but  which  are  the  poets  for  the  man's  heart  and 
his  pillow  ?  In  great  poets  like  Homer,  Dante,  Milton, 
Shakespeare, — ^noblest  of  them  all, — there  is  a  great  mas- 
terly power  of  feeling  joined  to  a  great  masterly  power  to 
think.  They  see  and  feel  too,  and  have  the  faculty  divine 
of  telling  what  they  feel.  Poetry  and  Eloquence  are  twin 
sisters ;  Feeling  is  their  mother.  Thought  is  the  father. 
One  is  directed  more  to  beauty;  sits  still  in  the  house, 
her  garlands  and  singing  robes  about  her  all  the  day. 
The  gther  is  devoted  more  to  use,  cumbered  mtk  TXixvatL 
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Berving,  wean  &  workday  suit.  But  iher  have  tlie  Bane 
eye,  tbe  same  face,  the  same  family  likeness.  Ereiy 
greab  artist,  painter  or  sculptor,  mast  likewise  have  great 
power  to  feel.  Half  tlie  odis  between  Baphael  and  a 
Chinese  painter  is  in  tbe  power  of  feeling.  But  few  men 
are  poets,  orators,  sculptors,  or  punters.  I  only  mention 
these  to  show  how  for  tbe  high  modes  of  intellectual 
activity  feeling  is  necessary. 

It  is  equally  necessary  for  the  common  life  of  mm. 
Thought  and  feelin?  both  must  go  to  housekeeping,  or  it 
is  a  sad  family,  llie  spiritual  part  of  human  beau^, 
man's  or  woman's,  is  one-fiilh  an  expression  of  tbougbl^ 
four-fifths  of  feeling.  The  philosopher's  face  is  not  hand- 
some. Socrates,  John  Locke,  John  Calvin,  and  Emanuel 
Kant,  are  good  enough  types  of  mere  thought,  bard 
thought,  without  emotion.  It  is  tbe  power  of  feelins 
which  makes  the  wise  father  attractive,  the  strong-minded 
mother  dear.  This  joins  relatives  nearer  than  kindred 
blood ;  it  makes  friendship  actual ;  it  is  the  great  element 
in  philanthropy  ;  it  is  the  fountain  whence  Sows  forth  all 
that  which  we  call  piety.  Philanthropy  is  feeling  for 
men,  friendship  is  feeling  with  men,  and  piety  is  feeling 
with  God.  All  great  religious  leaders  have  been  men  of 
great  power  of  emotion, — Mahomet,  Lntber,  Loyola, 
Wesley,  Whitefield ;  and  what  we  admire  most  in  Jesos 
is  not  his  masteriy  power  of  thought,  but  his  genius  for 
lovo,  power  of  feeling  in  its  highest  modes.  His  intel- 
lectual character  is  certainly  of  great  weight,  his  foot- 
prints are  very  deep;  but  most  men  do  not  think 
of  Jesus  as  a  great-minded,  a  great-thoughted  man. 
"Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more;" 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ;" 
— thought  alone  had  not  reached  up  so  high  as  that  in 
that  age  and  in  this  young  man,  but  a  great  mountain  of 
Bpontaneoas  human  feoling  pressed  on  him,  and  drove 
that  fount  up  to  such  heights  of  sparkling  piety. 

But  all  men  of  great  feeling  are  also  capable  of  great 
wrath.  Where  the  sun  is  hottest,  there  the  lightning  is 
reddest,  and  the  loudest  thunder  speaks.  ITiere  was 
never  such  blessing  as  Jesus  pours  out  in  the  beatitudes. 
Was  there  ever  such  cursing  Hkewise  as  that, — "  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pl^riaees,  hypocrites  1 "  f     I  know 
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very  well  how  men  love  to  picture  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  men 
who  never  had  a  great  mighty  feeling,  who  never  felt  a 
mighty  love,  who  were  never  swayed  by  a  mighty  wrath. 
They  say  he  was  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  they 
think  he  was  a  lion  with  no  teeth  nor  claws,  who  could 
only  roar  like  some  mouse  in  the  wall.  It  is  not  so. 
They  understand  not  his  depth,  nor  even  their  own.  It 
was  not  after  that  sort  that  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  described  him.  They  represent  him  not  only  as 
shedding  his  sunlight,  but  as  thundering  and  lightning 
also.  Do  not  tell  me  that  those  fiery  words  were  spoken 
with  cold  lips  !  Depend  upon  it,  his  eye  looked  round  and 
flamed  like  fire  in  the  New-Hampslure  woods,  and  men 
turned  off  from  that  countenance.  In  due  time  no  doubt 
all  became  calm  again.  I  think  the  power  of  wrath  was 
lodged  in  him  only  as  in  every  civilized  military  country 
there  are  kept  great  breaching  cannon ;  they  are  not 
brought  out  on  holidays,  the  boys  have  never  seen  them, 
and  the  old  men  hardly  remember  them ;  but  once  in  a 
while  in  the  nation^s  life  these  great  cannon  are  brought 
out,  and  speak  with  fearful  roar.  God  has  lodged  the 
faculty  of  wrath  in  man,  not  to  be  our  master,  but  to  be 
our  servant.     You  see  it  thus  in  Jesus. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  take  pains  enough  with  the 
culture  of  this  emotive  part  of  our  nature,  especially 
with  the  higher  feelings, — ^love  in  either  of  its  forms, 
directed  in  friendship  or  philanthropy  towards  men,  or 
in  pure  piety  towards  God.  Here  are  two  reasons  for 
this  neglect  of  our  emotional  culture.  One  is  the 
mercantile  character  of  the  people,  where  we  calculate 
everything,  and  somewhat  overrate  the  understanding 
in  comparison  with  the  other  powers;  for  our  arith- 
metic is  not  yet  quite  capable  of  calculating  the  exact 
value  of  philanthropy,  of  friendship,  and  of  piety,  and 
after  all  our  cyphering  we  have  not  got  a  calculus  to 
appreciate  these  nice  and  powerful  emotions.  The  other 
reason  is  that  we  have  false  notions  about  religion,  for  the 
form  of  religion  which  prevails  most  in  North  America  is 
Calvinism,  and  that  is  the  cold,  hard,  dry  religion  of  a 
man  with  vast  intellect  and  great  will,  but  very  little 
power  of  emotion,  and  of  the  higher  feelings  of  love  to 
man  and  love  to  God,  scarce  any  that  I  co\i\^  ^^^.o^^x 
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with  any  solar  microscope  which  I  have  bronght  to  bear 
upon  his  character  or  writings.  In  consequence  of  this, 
which  has  vitiated  our  religions  culture  in  the  very 
fountain  of  it,  men  tliink  that  feeling  is  a  little  tmnumly, 
and  when  a  young  man  or  an  old  man  makes  his  ideal  of 
what  ho  ought  to  be,  he  does  not  pnt  in  mach  emotion, 
but  great  wit  and  great  understanding.  Half  the  women 
in  New-England  think  it  is  wicked  to  let  their  affections 
take  hold  of  friend,  relative,  husband,  or  child,  with  such 
a  strong  grasp  as  the  feelings  would  naturally  lay  there ; 
they  think  it  is  so  much  love  taken  from  God, — as  if 
natural  love  for  God's  creatures  was  not  also  natoral  love 
for  God ;  as  if  this  was  not  the  ladder  whereby  we  climb 
up  to  love  infinite  and  absolute.  Besides,  the  picture 
that  has  been  presented  of  God  himself,  is  not  such  that 
anybody  could  love  it  much.  We  fear  Giod  very  mncb, 
but  love  Him  very  little.  I  mean  it  is  the  nature  of  Cal- 
vinism  to  produce  that  effect. 

To  be  complete  men  we  want  mnch  more  power  of  emo- 
tion, much  more  love,  huinaD  and  divine,  than  is  allowed 
in  our  schemes  of  education.  Hut  we  want  it  not  aa  onr 
master,  only  our  helper.  Reflective  man  must  be  the  lord 
of  the  instinctive  emotions.  Feeling  masters  the  savage 
child ;  but  the  well-grown  man  is  self-mastered,  and  rules 
his  feelings,  not  they  him.  The  feelings  may  be  made  the 
end  of  tbo  man's  spiritual  experience ;  he  may  stop  with 
emotion  and  go  no  further.  Such  men  remain  children, 
and  become  no  more.  If  a  man  cultivates  his  affectional 
feelings,  but  does  not  put  them  to  their  natural  work, 
then  the  feelings  become  sickly  and  morbid,  and  dwindle 
into  mere  sentimentalism.  The  sentimentalist  ia  one  of 
tbo  unfortunate  productions  of  society,  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances, like  the  drunkard  and  the  thief.  He  nurses  his 
feelings,  perhaps,  on  novels,  full  of  overwrought  descrip- 
tions, high-flown  expressions,  ghastly  sorrows,  and  impos- 
sible delights,  and  weeps  at  the  ideal  woes  which  are 
pictured  there ;  or  if  of  graver  turn,  indulges  in  martyr- 
ologioE,  tales  of  dreadful  wrongs  which  man  heaps  on  man. 
These  furnish  excitement  to  Us  feelings,  the  man  dwells 
in  dreams  of  incessant  emotion ;  but  you  may  ask  of  him 
any  noble  deed  of  self-denial,  any  sacrifice  for  humanity, 
to  givo  up  a  single  ploasuTQ  for  cm  actual  suffering  man, — 
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and  you  may  as  well  look  for  violets  in  a  Siberian  winter. 
I  know  sucli  men,  and  still  more  sucli  women,  from  whom 
I  should  never  look  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  works. 
With  them  sympathy  is  a  delight,  and  the  greater  the 
suffering  which  calls  it  out,  the  greater  the  dehght ;  com- 
passion is  a  luxury.  Some  of  these  pass  for  philanthropists. 
They  are  only  moonlight  philanthropists.  They  would  like 
to  go  down  on  their  knees  to  serve  some  fabulous  queen 
who  had  been  carried  off  in  an  encounter,  on  the  back  of  a 
green  dragon,  and  they  dream  of  doing  some  such  deed  as 
that ;  but  they  could  not  teach  the  cook  who  lives  in  their 
own  house  her  letters,  nor  watch  with  a  sick  firiend  all 
night,  nor  go  without  their  dinner  to  save  a  common  life 
of  such  persons  as  they  meet  in  the  streets  every  day.  A 
sentimental  pliilanthropy  is  worth  just  as  mucli  as  a  chain 
cable  made  o?  glass. 

Here  is  another  form  of  the  abortive  development  of 
feeling.  The  religious  feelings  may  suffer  a  similar  estop- 
pel, and  dwindle  into  mysticism  and  mere  quietism.  Men, 
oftener  women,  may  have  great  warmth  of  feeling, — ^love 
of  God,  trust  in  God,  reverence  for  God,  delight  in  God, 
prayer  to  God,  thought  of  God, — which  yet  has  no  influence 
on  the  life.  It  bends  the  knees,  keeps  Sunday  idle, 
crowds  the  meeting-house,  makes  a  market-place  for  reli- 
gious books  at  home,  to  mingle  with  other  finery,  where 
on  the  same  table  you  shall  see  "  puffs,  powders,  patches, 
Bibles,  biUet-doux.^'  It  never  opens  the  purse  towards 
the  poor,  nor  turns  the  capitalist's  money  to  building 
reasonable  tenements  for  them.  When  men  seek  religion 
as  a  means  of  pleasure,  to  cultivate  emotions  of  trust  and 
love  of  God  for  their  own  selfish  delight,  it  becopies  as 
fatal  to  them  as  the  gaming-house,  the  drinking-shop,  or 
the  brothel.  There  is  a  literature  which  feeds  this  mode  of 
aetion.  There  are  other  libraries  besides  that  of  Don 
Quixote  which  ought  to  go  the  same  way  as  his  went. 
The  very  Inquisition  itself  was  built  up  and  is  sustained 
by  men  who  riot  in  mere  voluptuousness  of  religious  emotion 
and  stop  there.  These  are  the  dangers  of  a  wrong  culti- 
vation of  the  feelings. 
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Generosity  and  meanness  are  to  each  other  as  hearen 
and  hell,  the  two  extremes  of  disposition  and  condnct  in 
our  mode  of  dealing  with  other  men.  Generosity  is  a  cer- 
tain manly  and  womanly  virtue,  raised  to  a  high  power; 
meanness  is  an  unmanly  and  unwomanly  vice,  carried  down 
to  the  last  degree.  One  is  benevolence,  felt  with  joy 
and  achieved  with  alacrity;  the  other  is  selfishness,' 
cherished  in  the  heart,  rolled  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  the 
tongue,  and  applied  in  life  to  the  fullest  extent.  £ach  may 
he  regarded  as  an  internal  disposition, — that  is,  a  mode  of 
feeling,  a  form  of  character ;  and  also  as  an  outward  mani- 
festation,— a  mode  of  action,  a  form  of  conduct.  As  an 
inward  disposition,  meanness  Is  that  kind  of  selfishness 
which  would  harm  another  whom  it  has  at  disadvantage; 
it  is  injustice  mixed  with  cowardice,  and  put  into  a  form 
not  only  wicked,  but  hateful  to  onr  sense  of  right.  It  ia  a 
most  unhandsome  emotion.  On  tbe  other  hand,  generosity, 
as  an  inward  disposition,  is  that  kind  of  henevolcnce  which 
wishes  well  to  such  as  it  has  at  disadvantage,  and  changes 
a  power  to  hurt  and  harm  into  a  power  to  help  ;  it  is  justice 
mixed  with  courageous  love,  directed  towards  men  whom 
it  might  secretly  injure  and  harm  for  its  advantage,  but 
whom  it  chooses  to  help  and  bless  for  their  own  profit. 

Now  lot  us  look  at  meanness  in  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion ;  first  as  showing  itself  in  things  which  are  measurable 
by  money,  which  is  pecuniary  meanness,  and  next  in  re- 
spect to  things  not  thus  measurable,  which  is  meanness  of 
behaviour.  First,  of  pecuniary  meanness.  Thrift  is  ability 
to  master  the  material  world,  securing  power  thereover, 
use  and  beauty  therefrom,  comfort  and  elegance  therein, 
Man  is  by  his  instinctive  nature  a  hoarding  animal;  by 
his  intellectual  consciousness  he  is  also  progresaiveiy 
thrifty.  Our  civilization  is  the  child  of  time  and  of  thrift. 
No  nation,  no  man,  no  woman,  was  ever  too  thrifty, 
more  than  too  strong,  too  healthy,  too  handsome,  or  too 
wise.  Thrift  is  a  ])oint  which  is  common,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  generosity,  on  the  other,  to  meanness.  It  is  their  point 
of  starting ;  and  starting  thence,  Amos  slopes  np  to  gener- 
ositf,  a  continual  ascent,  whilo  Francis  pitches  down  to 
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meanness^  a  perpetual  stumble^  an  everlasting  descent^ 
getting  steeper  and  steeper  as  lie  goes  down,  lor  the  fur- 
ther he  goes  in  his  meanness  the  faster  he  becomes  mean. 
Now  in  his  pecuniary  dealings  with  men,  man  mixes  his 
thrift  with  selfishness,  leavening  that  bread  into  ugly,  mis- 
shapen, and  nauseous  lumps,  which  he  thereby  embitters 
and  also  poisons.  So  his  thrifty  desire  becomes  covetous- 
ness,  an  ungodly  longing  for  something  which  is  not  his, 
and  his  thrifty  conduct  becomes  avarice,  miserliness;  that 
is,  getting  what  he  wants  without  paying  the  natural  price 
therefor,  or  the  getting  of  his  own  on  terms  which  are  un- 
just, unmanly,  wicked,  and  so  manifoldly  contemptible. 
An  ingenious  man  thus  distinguishes  rheumatism  and  gout: 
put  your  hand  in  an  iron  vice,  and  let  some  one  screw  it 
up  as  tight  as  you  can  bear,  and  that  is  rheumatism ;  then 
give  the  screw  another  turn,  and  that  is  gout.  Now  what 
rheumatism  is  to  gout,  avarice  is  to  meanness ;  give  the 
covetous  screw  another  turn,  and  that  is  pecuniary  mean- 
ness. The  mean  man  is  not  courageous  enough  to  turn  the 
screw  openly  by  daylight ;  ho  does  it  by  stealth,  and  in 
darkness, — for  meanness  is  not  only  injustice,  but  it  is  a 
cowardly  and  sneaking  vice  in  the  form  of  its  injustice. 

To  make  the  matter  more  clear,  let  me  give  some  ex- 
amples of  meanness  which  have  come  before  me  in  my  early 
or  my  later  life,  taken  chiefly  from  a  distance,  and  from 
persons  I  think  unknown  to  you ;  for  it  is  not  any  specific 
individual  that  I  wish  to  hit,  but  the  vice  itself. 

One  cold  winter  day,  in  my  boyhood,  a  wealthy  farmer 
in  my  native  town  put  on  his  sled  a  cord  and  a  half  of  green 
poplar  wood,  which  looks  very  much  like  the  best  of 
hickory,  but  is  good  for  nothing ; — it  will  not  bum  in  the 
present  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  With  his  oxen  he 
drove  his  team  to  Boston,  reaching  the  town  a  little  before 
dark,  at  an  hour  uncommon  for  teams  of  wood  to  enter  the 
city.  He  stopped  in  Cambridge  Street,  pulled  out  a  stake 
from  his  sled,  and  dropped  down  a  portion  of  his  load  into 
the  street,  pretending  no  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
was  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  "  Why  did  you  come, 
so  late  ? "  said  the  neighbours.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  ^^  I  had 
promised  the  load  to  a  certain  man.  It  is  the  best  kind  of 
wood,  and  is  going  to  pay  me  a  reasonable  price.  I  could 
easily  unload  it  and  get  home  before  night,    B\>ilxQL^\i 
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with  this  accident."  A  black  man  offered  to  bay  the  wood, 
and  the  farmer  offered  it  at  what  he  called  a  lower  price,  at  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  foot.  The  black  man  took  it,  helped 
the  farmer  to  unload,  paid  him  hia  money,  and  asked  him  to 
Btay  to  supper,  which  the  farmer  declined,  because  the  pur- 
chaser was  a  black  man,  and  passed  over  the  bridge  home- 
wards, leaving  the  wood,  which  to  the  man  who  bonght  it 
was  worth  no  more  for  fuol  than  so  much  ice ;  and  when 
he  got  home  he  told  the  story.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  meanness  that  came  to  my  boyish  conscioneness. 
I  have  met  with  many  of  the  same  sort  since,  seldom  quite 
so  bad  in  form,  but  sometimes  even  worse. 

Here  is  another.  A  poor  man  was  a  rnm-seller  in  a  little 
country  town  in  Middlesex  County,  and  another  yet  poorer 
man,  who  loved  his  neighbour's  tap  better  thim  his  own 
house  or  bis  family,  bad  incurred  a  debt  at  the  dealer's  shop 
to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars,  but  he  had  no  means 
to  pay.  "I'll  put  you  in  jail,"  said  the  creditor.  It  was 
years  ago  when  the  Statute  Book  of  llassachusetts  was  de- 
formed by  that  wicked  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  The 
man  answered,  "  You  had  better  not ;  you  will  have  to  pay 
my  board  all  winter;  it  is  now  November;  I  have  little  to 
do  this  season,  and  I  shall  live  better  at  your  coat  in  jail 
than  by  my  own  httle  earnings  at  home,  and  when  the 
March  Court  comes  in,  I  shall  swear  out,  and  you  will 
have  nothing  for  your  debt,  and  will  have  incurred  great 
expense  to  support  me."  "  Then  I  will  attach  your  pro- 
perty," said  the  creditor.  "I  have  not  anything  except  my 
furniture  ond  a  pig,  and  the  law  allows  me  that.  Wait  till 
spring,  when  my  work  begins  again,  and  I  will  pay  you." 
The  creditor  thought  of  it.  The  ])oor  man  had  a  pig,  which 
was  exempt  from  attachment,  a  thrifty  animal  which  had 
been  fattened  for  tho  winter,  and  was  worth  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  tho  food  of  the  family,  gran- 
aricd  up  in  a  pen.  A  few  days  after,  the  rum-seller  met  his 
debtor,  and  pretended  some  compassion  on  him,  and  gave 
him  a  little  runty  pig,  not  worth  two  dollars.  "  Take  this," 
said  he,  "  carry  him  homo ;  it  won't  cost  you  much  to  keep 
him  through  the  winter,  after  you  have  killed  your  great 
one,  and  next  year  he  will  become  a  large  animal."  The 
poor  man  gratefully  took  it  home.  Then  he  had  two  swine, 
one  more  than  the  law  exempted  from  attachment.     And 
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the  next  day,  at  the  creditor's  command,  the  sheriff  attach- 
ed the  fat  swine,  and  the  poor  man  was  left  to  look  to  the 
winterandtherum-seller'sconscienceforhischildren'sbread. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  large  town  of  America,  there  lived 
a  wealthy  man,  owning  a  million  of  money  and  more,  got 
by  meanness  and  excessive  thrift.  One  Sunday  evening, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he  visited  his  son  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  remained  some  hours.  The  merchant 
was  old,  the  night  stormy,  the  streets  full  of  ice.  The 
daughter  could  not  walk  home.  A  coach  came  for  her,  the 
father  put  her  in,  and  to  save  his  twenty-five  cents  reftised 
to  ride ;  and  when  the  driver  said,  "  Why,  really,  sir,  I 
think  you  had  better ;  it  is  very  slippery,  and  you  are  Ukely 
to  fall  on  the  ice  and  be  hurt,  so  old  a  man  as  you  are, 
begging  your  pardon!  '^  "  Oh,  no,''  said  the  millionnaire,  ^^  I 
will  run  across,  and  get  home  before  you  do.  I  shall  not 
fall;  I  am  not  afraid."  The  carriage  started,  and  the 
millionnaire  stealthily  jumped  on  behind  and  rode  home. 
When  nearly  at  his  own  door  he  leaped  down  and  ran  for- 
ward, hypocritically  puffing  and  blowing,  as  if  he  had 
walked  briskly  through  the  snow.  He  was  too  cowardly  to 
steal  the  twenty-five  cents  from  the  coachman's  pocket,  and 
he  more  sneakmgly  stole  it  out  from  the  hind  end  of  his 
coach. 

But  the  forms  of  this  pecuniary  meanness  could  not  be 
counted  in  one  hour,  nor  in  many,  for  their  name  is  legion ; 
but  they  are  always  the  same  devil.  One  other  example, 
however,  which  I  knew  in  a  distant  town,  is  too  striking 
to  be  passed  by,  and  too  often  repeated  not  to  need  con- 
demnation. A  poor  young  man,  fighting  for  his  education, 
working  whilst  he  studied,  and  teaching  while  he  essayed 
to  learn,  once  opened  a  school,  where  he  taught  all  manner 
of  English  branches  for  four  dollars  a  quarter,  and  other 
higher  discipline  and  various  foreign  and  dead  languages  for 
five  dollars  a  quarter ;  and  the  quarter  was  twelve  whole 
weeks.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  town,  who  had  a 
bright  boy  whom  he  wished  fitted  for  college,  urged  our  poor 
schoolmaster  to  take  his  son  and  teach  him  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics for  the  smaller  price,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  four 
dollars  a  year,  which  was  nothing  to  the  father,  but  to  the 
schoolmaster  was  what  the  one  ewe  lamb  was  to  the  poor 
man  in  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Nathan  axidEjxi^\>4N\du 
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Sometimes  a  man  sneaks  away  irom  tlie  assessorsj  and 
hides  his  property  from  taxation,  leaving  the  nnconcealed 
property  of  honest  men  to  hear  the  public  burden.  It  is  a 
thing  not  at  all  oncommon  for  a  man  with  great  property 
to  move  out  of  Boston  at  the  end  of  April,  in  order  to 
escape  the  assessor  of  taxes  on  the  first  of  May,  and  thus 
leave  the  burden  to  be  home  by  widows  and  orphans,  me- 
chanics and  small  traders,  who  either  could  not,  or  else 
would  not,  escape  the  duty  which  is  common  to  all.  Then, 
how  many  examples  do  we  all  know  of  men  who  will  not 
pay  their  honest  debts,  and  yet  are  wealthy  and  have  the 
means  of  doing  it.  Safe  from  the  law,  they  recognize  no 
higher  law  above  the  statute  which  ^vcs  them  exemption 
to  enjoy  the  money  which  they  have  legally  filched  from 
honest  hands.  In  little  towns  of  Mew-England,  lectures 
are  sometimes  given  to  the  public  without  any  charge  to 
the  specific  individuals  who  attend  them ;  so  that  no  man 
through  lack  of  money  may  bo  debarred  of  the  pleasure  or 
instruction  derived  from  listening  to  the  words  of  Eome 
man  of  genius,  talent,  or  learning.  The  expenses  are  paid 
by  a  general  subscription,  where  each  gives  what  he  will, 
and  in  such  cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  with 
property  enough  refuses  to  pay  anything,  but  yet  'crowds 
m  ivith  his  family,  and  takes  advantage  of  what  his  neigh- 
bours paid  for.  Nay,  in  all  churches  where  the  cost  is 
defrayed  by  the  voluntary  gift  of  such  as  will,  who  con- 
tribute each  according  to  his  several  ability  or  inclination, 
there  are  always  men  who  partake  of  the  advantage,  bnt 
decline  their  part  of  the  payment,  and  thus,  as  the  Method- 
ists say,  they  steal  their  preaching.  The  law  pnnishes 
getting  goods  on  false  pretences,  but  leaves  imtouched 
that  other  kind  of  swindling,  getting  religion  on  false 
pretences. 

No  man  can  judge  of  what  is  meanness  in  another;  you 
and  I  can  judgoof  the  appearance.  There  is  One  who  looketh 
into  the  heart,  and  doubtless  there  are  those  who  to  the 
eyes  of  men  seem  mean,  and  certainly  draw  upon  them- 
selves tho  reproach  of  their  brothers,  whose  hearta  are  yet 
open  and  generous  ;  and  when  the  dear  God  looks  in  He 
says,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants  !"  Towards 
those  persons  I  would  bow  in  reverential  admiration, 
giving  them  my  poor   b.'^'^Wusq  a.n.d  support,   standing 
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between  tliem  and  tlie  harshness  of  the  worlds  which  sees 
not  with  the  divine  eyes. 

I  have  heard  of  mean  parishes^  who  received  the  labours 
of  some  faithful  and  unworldly  minister  all  the  sound  years 
of  his  life^  and  in  his  old  age  put  a  new  man  into  his  pul- 
pit^ which  was  rights  but  left  the  old  man's  hairs^  which  age 
had  whitened,  to  be  scattered  by  poverty,  and  brought 
down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow  and  shame  at  the  ingratitude 
which  he  was  too  generous  to  call  even  by  its  name.  But, 
to  the  honour  of  Puritan  New-England,  let  me  add  that 
such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  Now  and  then  I  have 
seen  a  mean  minister  who  filched  money  from  his  congre- 
gation on  all  occasions,  and  stealthily  got  what  he  never 
paid  for  nor  gave  to  the  poor,  but  ate  his  morsel  by  himself, 
the  fatherless  not  eating  it  with  him,  nor  the  poor  getting 
warmed  by  the  fleece  of  his  sheep.  For  such  a  minister  I 
hope  I  might  be  forgiven  if  I  should  feel  something  which 
came  near  to  contempt.  But  I  rejoice  to  think  that  that 
vice  is  very  uncommon ;  for  of  all  the  educated  men  of 
New-England,  I  think  that  no  class  is  so  generous  with 
money  as  the  ministers,  who  contribute  their  little  means 
with  rare  freedom  from  stint.  And  this  is  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  of  no  sect,  but  common  to  all  of  them, 
from  the  Episcopalian  to  the  XJniversalist ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  how  could  this  difficult  virtue  fail  to  be  kept 
by  men  who  read  the  New  Testament  in  public,  Sunday  out 
and  Sunday  in,  and  in  private  fold  it  to  their  bosoms, 
counting  it  as  the  Word  of  God  ? 

Now,  let  us  consider  meanness  of  behaviour.  An  angry 
man  strikes  his  foe  with  all  his  might ;  a  mean  man  strikes 
him  after  he  has  got  him  down.  I  shall  never  forget  a 
mean  boy  I  knew  when  at  school.  He  loved  fighting,  and 
delighted  to  set  other  boys  at  blows,  while  himself  looked 
on,  and  now  and  then  he  gave  a  kick,  always  to  the  van- 
quished party,  and  never  to  him  except  when  he  was  on 
the  ground.  Sometimes  he  would  beat  a  small  boy,  but 
never  took  one  of  his  own  size.  He  insulted  girls,  when 
bigger  boys  were  not  by  to  redress  the  insult  with  that 
summary  justice  which  comes  out  of  the  fists  of  boys.  He 
would  whisper  envious  and  revengeful  thoughts  into  the 
unwilling  ears  of  others.  I  learned  a  terrible  lesson  from 
him  in  my  early  life,  and  cannot  think  of  the  t^T^sit  ^\Jcjl- 
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path  in  my  childhood. 

Here  is  a  mean  man  who  abuses  his  employers'  confi- 
dence, cheats  them  behind  their  backs,  wastes  their  goods, 
coQsames  their  time,  leaves  their  work  undone.  So  he  geta 
his  daily  w^es  by  daily  swindling.  I  meet  men  of  tjiis 
land,  in  their  divers  forms,  throughout  society.  Here  is 
one,  servant  of  a  railroad,  who  squanders  its  stock.  Here  is 
another,  a  conductor,  who  chaises  men  for  riding,  and  puts 
the  price  into  his  own  pocket.  Here  is  another,  ruler  of  a 
nation,  using  his  groat  official  power  to  plant  slavery  where 
slavery  never  was. 

Here  is  another  mean,  man,  who  started  from  an  humble 
position  in  society,  and  haa  risen  therefrom,  mounting  on 
money;  but  noVhe  is  ashamed  ho  was  ever  poor,  ash^ed 
of  industry  and  economy  which  helped  him  up,  and,  still 
worse,  ashamed  of  the  poor  relations  whom  he  left  behind 
him  in  the  narrow  street  or  tho  little  village  whore  he  was 
bom  ;  nay,  worse  than  that,  he  seeks  to  keep  men  poor, 
whom  he  uses  as  his  instruments  for  accumulating  his  own 
estiito,  Hia  money  gives  him  increase  of  power  to  help 
mankind ;  ho  uses  it  to  hinder  mankind.  When  he  was 
an  obscure  and  poor  young  man  he  went  to  meeting  in 
some  little  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  other  unfashionable 
church,  and  the  minister  and  deacon  and  standing  com- 
mittee welcomed  him,  saying,  "  Come  in  !  We  read  St 
James.  There  is  no  difference  between  tho  rich  man  with 
his  costly  garments  and  the  poor  man  in  his  humble  attire. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  one  God  is  the 
maker  of  them  all.  Come  in,  and  perhaps  you  also  will 
BOO  God,  who  speaks  to  our  hearts  in  our  humbleness," 
Now  that  ho  has  got  rich  and  famous,  ho  takes  his  money 
to  some  fashionable  church,  not  going  there  to  see  God,  but 
in  order  that  men  may  see  him. 

Hero  is  a  mean  editor,  who  flatters  the  popular  vices, 
which  lie  yet  despises.  He  praises  all  tho  popular  great 
men,  though  he  has  contempt  for  them  in  his  heart,  and  is 
sure  to  attiick  every  ono  who  seeks  to  remove  a  popular 
vice ;  no  term  of  reproach  is  too  severe  or  too  scurrilous 
for  him  to  hurl  at  the  head  of  such  as  advocate  any  unpo- 
pular  reform.  How  he  jeers  at  every  woman  who  pays  her 
taXj  and  asks  to  have  a  voice  in  disposing  of  the  moilcy. 
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Every  eighth  man  in  America  is  a  slave,  and  if  you  say 
aught  against  bondage,  Mr  Popular  Bitterquill  shoots  his 
venom  at  you  the  next  day,  and  all  his  kith  and  kin,  from 
Madawaska  to  Sacramento,  repeat  the  virulence.  He  never 
tells  you  of  American  ships  detected  in  the  slave-trade  and 
captured,  even  by  Brazilian  cruisers  ;  but  if  an  honest  man 
has  spoken  against  the  wickedness  of  the  Union,  he  is  de- 
nounced at  once  as  a  traitor. 

Sometimes  you  see  a  minister  mean  in  his  behaviour. 
Mr  Littlefaith  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual  powers,  of 
costly  education,  and  commensurate  learning;  he  had 
got  over  that  superstition  which  blocked  the  wheels  of 
most  of  his  parishioners.  They  gave  him  the  bread  he 
ate,  put  on  him  the  garments  he  wore,  built  him  the 
house  he  lived  in,  paid  for  his  costly  books  in  divers 
tongues  ;  and  by  their  actions,  when  the  parish  came  up 
before  him,  and  in  their  prayerful-looking  faces  as  they 
sat  under  his  eye,  they  said,  '^  0  Mr  Scholar,  we  cannot 
read  your  learned  books  ;  we  have  not  the  time,  nor  the 
patience,  nor  tho  culture.  Thrash  out  for  us  the  kernel 
of  that  broad  literary  field,  and  then  give  us  the  pure 
precious  grains  of  wheat,  that  we  also  may  have  the 
bread  of  life ;  for  why  should  we  die,  not  only  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  but  in  superstition,  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling ?  Point  out  the  errors  of  our  public  creed,  rebuke 
the  sins  of  our  private  conduct.^'  And  the  minister, 
communing  with  himself,  said,  "No,  Mr  Christian  Par- 
ish !  If  I  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  learned,  and  you  have 
paid  me  for  looking  after,  I  shall  get  the  hatred  of  such 
men  as  neither  look  after  it,  nor  wish  for  it,  nor  see  it. 
I  think  I  shall  tell  you  no  such  thing."  By-and-by 
another  minister,  simpler-hearted  and  younger,  rises  up. 
He  sees  the  truth  which  the  first  minister  saw,  and  with 
fear  and  trembling,  with  prayers  and  tears  of  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  he  tells  it  to  mankind  with  what  mildness 
he  may;  and  the  Philistines  and  Pharisees  all  cry  out, 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow !  It  is  not  meet  he  should 
live.  K  we  cannot  give  him  damnation  in  the  next  life, 
we  wiU  roast  him  with  our  torment  in  this."  Mr  Little- 
fSuth  comes  forward  and  casts  the  heaviest  stone,  and 
persecutes  the  new  minister  with  the  intensest  bitterness 
and  hate.     Of  all  the  meanness  I  have  spoken  of  bithi^xio^ 
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this  is  the  meaneat.     It  is  meanneBB  in  the  place  of  piety, 
meanneas  in  the  name  of  God. 

I  wonder  that  any  man  can  be  mem.  I  take  it  that  no 
man,  no  woman,  would  prefer  disease  to  health,  nglinesa 
to  beauty,  weakneaa  before  atrength.  What  wonld  yon 
think  of  a  man  who  had  hia  choice  of  clean  health,  of 
active  limbs  and  aenaea,  which  at  five  portala  let  in  the 
handaome  world  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  yet  pre- 
ferred disease,  and  by  his  own  choice  became  coated  with 
a  leprosy  all  over,  and  was  ugly  as  the  devil  ?  Tet  I 
would  take  disease,  foulest  leprosy,  loaa  of  limbs,  these 
hands,  these  feet,  the  losa  of  every  aense,  these  eyes,  my 
ears  that  listen  to  man's  voice  or  woman's  speech  of  gold, 
rather  than  bo  barked  about  and  dismembered  by  such 
meanness  as  I  sometimes  see.  Look  at  that  man  I  He  is 
moan  in  hia  pocket,  mean  in  hia  opinions,  mean  in  his 
behaviour,  mean  in  his  shop,  mean  in  the  street,  afraid  of 
a  chanty,  mean  in  his  honso,  a  mean  husband  and  swin- 
dles his  wife,  a  mean  father  and  wronga  hia  children, 
moan  everywhere.  Pass  Kim  by  ;  he  ia  too  pitiful  to  look 
upon  !  Meanness  has  three  degrees ;  it  is  first  earthly,  it 
is  sensual,  and,  finally,  it  is  devilish. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  more  pleasing  contemplation  of 
generosity.  "What  a  beautiful  excellence  it  is  !  Whether 
manifested  in  the  pecuniary  form  of  money,  or  of  be- 
haviour, it  is  still  the  same  thing, — juatice  nuxed  with 
love,  leavened  into  beauty.  It  is  both  a  manly  and  a 
womanly  virtue,  so  fair  and  sweet  that  it  is  always  alike 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  dwell  thereon ;  for,  aa  in  the 
thick  of  the  crowd,  and  the  dust  or  mud  of  the  streets,  of 
a  cloudy  and  dark  windy  day,  you  sometimes  meet  face  t* 
face  with  some  sweet  countenance,  so  radiant  with  beaofy 
that  all  the  street  seems  luminous  with  light,  filling  youi 
eye,  and  you  pass  on,  a  certain  sense  of  a  beatitude  trick- 
ling down  your  conseiousnesa  all  day  long,  to  be  remem- 
bered with  thankfulneas  years  after  in  your  evening 
prayer, — so  do  I  feel  towards  generosity ;  and  aa  bean^ 
ia  handaome  in  any  robe,  for  nothing  fits  it  ill,  and  all 
becomes  what  is  itself  so  becoming  to  each,  and  ao  draws 
the  eye  in  all  stations  where  this  sunbeam  may  chance  to 
light,  BO  is  generosity  attractive  and  ennobling  to  look 
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npon  in  any  of  its  forms,  pecuniary,  corporeal,  or  of  the 
spirit. 

Generosity  implies  self-denial  of  low  appetites,  so  that 
yon  prefer  another,  and  postpone  yourself,  setting  his 
comfort  above  your  luxury,  his  indispensable  necessity 
before  your  comfort,  and  putting  also  your  soul  with  its 
higher  aspirations  before  your  body  with  its  grosser 
needs.  And  yet  the  generous  man  does  not  count  it  self- 
denial  ;  no,  rather  is  it  manifold  letting  loose  and  indulg- 
ence of  his  nobler  elements ;  for  as  the  water  runs  down, 
and  the  fire  flames  up,  so  the  generous  man  does  of  his 
proper  motion  ascend, — to  him  a  descent,  the  fall  of 
meanness,  being  as  adverse  as  for  the  flame  to  run  down 
or  the  water  up.  I  wonder  if  my  experience  has  been 
peculiar  to  me,  or  is  there  really  so  much  generosity  in 
the  world  as  there  seems  to  me,  and  do  others  likewise  so 
abundantly  meet  therewith?  for  though  I  have  found 
rough  places  in  the  earth,  and  trod  them  barefoot  besides, 
and  cloudy  nights  above,  yet  have  I  also  mot  with  such  as 
made  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  continually  in  space 
do  the  clouds  turn  out  their  silver  lining  on  the  night,  or 
a  white  star  trembling  through  looks  so  generous  that  all 
the  sky  below  seems  fair,  as  it  reveals  the  handsomeness 
of  that  sweet  heaven  above,  beyond  all  reach  of  actual 
storm.  Everywhere  do  I  find  less  meanness  and  more 
generosity. 

A  ticket-seller  at  a  railroad  counter  the  other  day  told 
me  of  a  mean  man,  who  inherited  a  large  estate,  he  being 
the  only  child.  He  had  a  pew  in  the  Orthodox  Meeting- 
house, whereof  he  was  church  member,  and  he  let  a  seat  to 
a  poor  woman  for  three  dollars  a  year.  She  lived  miles 
away,  and  could  not  always  come  through  the  snow  and 
rain.  When  twelve  months  were  gone  by,  she  told  him 
she  should  not  want  his  seat  again,  and  offered  him  his 
money.  He  counted  up  the  Sundays  since  first  she  came 
to  his  seat,  and  found  that  she  had  kept  it  one  more  than 
there  were  Siindays  in  his  Christian  year,  and  so  he  de- 
manded six  and  a  quarter  cents  besides.  But  that  was  a 
solitary  example;  the  whole  church  could  not  furnish 
another;  nay,  the  village,  in  its  two  hundred  years  of 
municipal  life,  could  not  tell  such  another  story;  and 
every  finger  in  the  town  pointed  at  the  man  tiii  \Ji^  ^«^^ 


closed  over  liim,  and  it  points  to  his  grareatone  to  this 
day.  The  fact  that  this  was  an  exception  shows  the 
generosity  of  the  little  town. 

On  nights  of  journeying,  and  at  other  times  of  sleep- 
lessnesSj  I  sometimes  think  over  the  generous  men  and 
women  I  have  known,  recounting  their  liberal  deeds, 
which  spread  out  before  me  like  a  wide  meadow  in  June, 
beautiful  with  buttercups,  and  fragrant  with  clover  and 
Htmwberriea  newly  ripe,  deeds  wEch  their  actors  have 
long  since  forgot,  and  which  I,  of  all  living  men,  am  now 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  can  remember  and  recount. 
As  these  como  up  before  mc,  at  this  transient  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  and  generous,  my  eyes  brim  and  mn  over 
with  thanks  to  the  dear  God  who  gives  such  gifts  unto 
men,  and  created  us  with  a  nature  that  bears  this  harvest 
of  nobility,  as  New-England  soil  grows  oaks  and  pines, 
the  natural  herbage  of  that  generous  ground.  I  am  not 
insensible  to  that  cloudy  meanness  which  sometimes  shuts 
down  and  gathers  in  about  us,  but  some  generous  star 
always  relieves  the  gloom,  and  shines  a  good  deed  in  what 
wore  else  a  naughty  world,  and  tells  of  that  whole  heaven 
of  generosity  into  wliosc  calm  depths  meanness  can  never 
come.  For  each  cxam])lo  of  meanness,  I  have  a  whole 
encyclopaedia  of  generosity,  a  vast  literature  of  generous 
men,  and  still  more  of  generous  women, — for  this  sweet 
violet  of  the  heavenly  spring,  proi>hctic  of  a  magnificent 
summer,  like  other  tender  and  delicate  virtues,  thrives 
best  in  that  fair  warm  soil  on  the  feminine  side  of  the 
human  hill.  In  all  fishing  after  intellectual  prizes,  it  is 
the  masculine  Peters  who  first  draw  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  take  miraculous  draughts  therefrom, 
and  the  not  yet  not  broken.  But  in  the  chase  after  that 
biglier  and  well-favoured  excellence  of  conscience,  heart, 
and  soul,  it  is  that  other  and  feminine  disciple  who  out- 
runs the  bearded  and  broad-shouldered  Peter,  and  first 
sees  the  augcls  of  humanity,  finds  the  ascending  noble- 
ness, and  tells  the  men  slow  of  heart  in  bebeving,  that 
she  has  seen  the  Lord. 

Look  now  at  generosity  in  its  pecuniary  form.  How 
much  generosity  of  money  is  this  town  daily  witness  to, 
with  all  its  small  and  groat  vices,  its  snobbish  vulgarity, 
and  the  mean  insolence  of  \i'^%ie.'rt>%  ^ho  ride  on  money. 
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Spite  of  all  that^  I  think  Boston  is  the  noblest  city  in  the 
world,  surely  the  most  generous  with  its  money.  No- 
where on  earth  is  a  miser  less  esteemed,  nowhere  so 
much  Hespised.  By  his  money  he  gets  pecuniary  power 
in  the  street,  has  stocks  for  sale,  dollars  to  let,  houses 
and  shops  to  lease,  and  so  of  course  he  has  commercial 
power;  but  through  his  miserly  money  he  acquires  no 
political  honour,  not  the  least.  He  cannot  buy  an  oflSce 
of  the  United  States  government,  he  can  never  get  any- 
thing at  first  hand  from  the  American  people.  He  gets 
no  social  honour.  True,  he  has  matrimonial  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  for  a  city  is  like  the  "  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  beasts.'^  Some  marketable  woman  will  sell  her 
body  to  his  arms ;  some  hireling  minister  will  he  •  fee  to 
praise  him  while  above  ground,  and  to  deck  him  with 
fancied  virtues  when  below  the  soil;  some  commercial 
editor,  as  marketable  as  anything  in  his  price  current, 
will  hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  imitation ;  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  despising  the  miser,  on  its  pub- 
lic days  will  give  him  a  seat  on  its  platform  amongst 
honourable  merchants ;  nay,  when  the  Cradle  of  Liberty 
spills  out  the  child  of  humanity,  and  men-stealers  crowd 
thitherward,  an  ungodly  pack,  our  mean  rich  man  has  his 
place  on  the  kidnappers^  platform.  That  is  all  the  honour 
the  miser  can  get  in  Boston,  to  the  credit  of  the  dear  old 
Puritan  town,  the  mother  of  so  many  virtues.  There  his 
money  breaks  down.  He  gets  no  honours  of  the  people 
at  first  hand,  only  old  damaged  honours  of  the  retailers 
and  hucksters  of  such  things;  and  least  of  all  can  his 
money  bring  him  the  homage  of  the  heart  which  we 
honestly  pay  to  nobleness  in  rich  or  poor.  Dead  exam- 
ples and  living  still  reveal  this  remarkable  fact, — the 
names  of  mean  rich  men  of  the  last  generation  publicly 
rot  in  their  merited  infamy,  and  the  names  of  others  for 
the  next  fifty  years  will  make  some  future  gibbet  creak 
with  their  undying  shame. 

Boston,  all  New-England,  is  rich  in  monuments  of 
pecuniary  generosity.  Look  at  some  which  chronicle  its 
most  conspicuous  acts.  There  is  Harvard  College,  with 
its  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  science,  its  pro- 
fessorships, its  libraries, — ^the  New-England  scholar^a  yi^ 
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and  honotirable  pride;  vrith  its  cli&ritable  endowmeatB, 
which  like  an  arm  from  the  clouds  hold  oat  a  lamp  to 
many  a  bright  boy,  or  come  like  the  prophet's  bird,  bring- 
ing bread  and  flesh  in  its  beak;  with  its  obserratory, 
holding  the  telescope  where  the  eye  of  coltivated  genius 
looks  through  the  glass  of  commercial  generosity,  snd 
beholding  worlds  imseen  to  the  naked  ^e  of  sense,  de- 
clares its  revelation  to  all  mankind.  These  are  monn- 
ments  of  New-England  riches,  trophies  of  generons  men, 
who  provided  for  literature  and  art  and  science  which 
they  could  not  understand,  but  that  their  sons  and  the 
sons  of  the  people  should  be  made  glad  thereby;  nay, 
such  as  left  no  son  nor  daughter  have  thus  made  a  long 
arm  to  reach  to  countless  generations  and  do  them  good. 
Here  too  is  the  Boston  City  Library  and  the  Athensenm, 
likewise  fountains  of  sweet  waters  in  what  were  else  a 
literary  wilderness.  Here  too  are  the  Lowell  Lectures, 
where  one  man's  money  turns  into  wisdom,  science,  and 
■  philosophy  for  the  people.  Then  behold  the  hospitals  and 
asylums  all  about  the  town,  built  by  private  generosity, 
asylums  for  the  needy  and  the  sick,  where  the  rich  mac's 
money  is  transtigured  into  the  scientific  mind,  the  skilful 
baud,  and  the  affectionate  watchfulness  which  soothes 
the  sick  head  and  cheers  the  fainting  heart.  Here  too 
are  asylums  for  the  deaf,  tho  dumb,  the  crazy  and  the 
fool,  and  uianil'old  other  charities  to  help  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  and  those  friendless  girls  whom  the  public 
leaves  to  die  with  earthly  damnation,  whereof  some  young 
man,  living  in  his  body,  officiates  as  devil,  or  serves  as 
imp. 

Above  all  cities,  Boston  has  an  honourable  fame  for  the 
large  bounty  of  her  wealthy  men.  I  need  not  hero  recall 
the  names  of  those  newly  immortal,  who  entail  riches  on 
the  i)ub]ic,  the  dead  hand  of  their  ever-living  charity  still 
scattering  the  wealth  its  gatherers,  heavenly  Christians 
now,  loved  to  transmute  to  human  excellence.  But  for 
each  one  such,  there  are  hundreds  of  men  not  largely  rich, 
but  not  less  generous,  whose  generosity  is  not  seen.  We 
mark  the  lightning,  we  hear  the  thunder,  but  there  is  a 
noiseless  passage  of  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  sky, 
which  every  day  is  a  million  times  stronger  tVinn  the 
thunder  and  lightning  in  tho  heeded  storm.     Where  there 
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is  one  rich  man  who  sweeps  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
his  table,  and  nobly  makes  thereof  a  pubUc  gift,  there  are 
a  thousand  men  who  cut  a  morsel  from  their  needy  loaf, 
and  stint  their  humble  meal ;  but  it  is  not  told  of,  though 
it  feeds  the  poor  man^s  babies,  or  helps  the  scholar  on  his 
upward  way.  Let  us  honour  the  generosity  of  the  mil- 
lionnaire,  but  not  forget  the  generosity  of  the  handcart- 
man  or  the  hod-carrier,  who  spares  sixpence  from  his 
daily  drink  or  tobacco,  or  goes  supperless  to  bed,  to  help 
the  widow  or  the  baby  of  another  man  who  drew  a  hand- 
cart. These  things  you  and  I  do  not  see ;  there  is  One 
who  beholds  them,  and  gives  the  reward.  No  Pharisee 
saw  the  widow^s  two  mites ;  some  vulgar  rich  man  pro- 
bably turned  off  with  scorn ;  but  Jesus  said  she  had  given 
more  than  they  all,  and  now  they  are  a  gospel  all  round 
the  world ;  they  are  a  Bible  Society  of  themselves.  The 
great  funds  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  vast  expenditures  of 
the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  money  which  builds 
all  the  meeting-houses  of  New-England,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  are  accumulated  mostly  by  small  driblets  from 
the  people,  a  shilling  here,  a  dollar  there.  Nay,  the 
proud  library  of  Har\'ard  College  was  founded  by  a  few 
ministers,  giving  or  lending  such  books  as  they  could 
spare.  Massachusetts  once  taxed  herself,  making  every 
householder  pay  one  shilling,  or  a  peck  of  com,  to  Har- 
vard College.  It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the 
generosity  of  the  old  Puritanic  State,  and  she  did  this  also 
at  a  time  when  her  settlements  only  reached  from  Wey- 
mouth to  Ipswich,  and  did  not  extend  twenty  miles 
inward,  and  besides  she  was  fighting  a  war  with  the 
Indians. 

Here  is  a  man,  surely  not  rich,  who  helps  to  build 
chapels  for  the  poor,  houses  also  of  most  Chiistian  archi- 
tecture for  men  of  small  means,  and  with  others^  eyes  he 
watches  for  poor  boys  and  girls  in  the  crowded  ways  of 
Boston,  and  puts  a  piece  of  coin  between  the  child  of 
humanity  and  the  child  of  sin,  and  saves  many  a  son  and 
daughter  from  perdition.  That  countenance,  not  more 
beautiful  with  its  natural  comeliness  than  when  it  is  trans- 
figured with  generosity,  I  love  to  look  upon,  when  1  meet 
him  in  all  manner  of  philanthropies,  at  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel^  which  is  almost  his  child,  in  his  houses  of  comfort 


and  of  cheapness  for  the  poor,  or  on  the  Committee  rf 
Vigilance,  which  in  the  hour  of  Boston's  madness  helped 
to  watch  in  keeping  her  children  from  the  etealer's  huid. 
When  public  generoeity  halts,  it  is  anch  men  who  hold  np 
the  weak  hands,  strengthen  tie  feehle  knees,  and  confinn 
the  trembling  heart. 

How  many  young  men  and  women  do  I  know  whose 
generosity  is  a  little  excessiTe,  and  my  older  and  gray 
pradence  must  moderate  their  yonthful  experience,  and 
give  back  half  their  benefaction,  lest  the  yonng  man's  tap 
be  too  much  for  his  barrel.  If  a  bright  boy  at  college 
needs  a  little  assistance,  there  is  alw^s  some  man  or 
woman  who  reaches  out  a  golden  hand  and  helps  him 
on.  Nay,  in  more  than  one  instance  have  I  known  tha 
dead  hand  of  an  old  miser  reach  ont  of  the  ground,  by 
entailment  stil!  clutching  his  money,  and  wishing  to  spend 
it  meanly,  but  some  dear  daughter  hold  that  hand  in  her 
bosom,  and  the  leprous  hand,  turned  clean  and  white 
ODCO  more,  scatters  broad  the  charities  that  heal  and 
Boothc  and  bless. 

If  a  man  have  a  generous  disposition,  it  will  appear  not 
only  in  the  giving,  but  in  the  mode  of  getting ;  for  it  is 
narrow  generosity  which  looks  only  to  the  spending,  not 
also  to  the  acquisition.  So  let  me  tell  a  generous  talc  of  a 
merchant.  He  was  a  jobber  in  dry  goods.  One  day  a 
country  customer  came  into  his  store,  and  handed  him  a 
memorandum,  a  large  one,  of  articles  he  wished  to  purchase. 
The  generous  man  looked  it  over,  fixed  the  price  to  each 
article,  and  then  said,  "  The  steamer  came  in  last  night ; 
I  have  not  got  my  letters  yet ;  there  may  have  been  a  fall 
in  goods,  and  perhaps  you  had  better  wait  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  go  out  and  inquire,  and  then  come  back."  He  went 
out,  and  found  the  goods  had  fallen  in  price,  and  came 
back  and  reported  it,  saying  he  could  got  them  cheaper 
elsewhere.  "  Verj'  Well,  that  is  all  right,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  merchant.  'J'hei-e  was  generosity  at  the  till.  Gener- 
osity which  puts  its  band  in  and  gives  out  is  common 
enough,  but  generosity  at  the  other  extreme  is  rarer ;  but 
is  it  not  the  golden  rule,  which  has  two  ends,  giving  and 
getting  ? 

Seo  another  form  of  generosity  in  the  manly  use  of  the 
body.     JJvery  war  hrm^ra  to  light  examples  of  amazing 
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pHysical  generosity,  which  yet  surprise  nobody  because 
they  are  so  common.  In  the  Crimean  war  there  were  only 
two  things  which  to  my  eye  were  admirable ;  one  was  that 
heroic  bravery  of  the  manly  flesh,  the  other  the  more 
heroic  bravery  of  a  woman's  heart,  to  which  I  need  only 
refer.  I  have  small  respect  for  fighting,  not  the  greatest 
esteem  for  animal  courage,  in  which  a  bull-dog,  I  suppose, 
would  be  superior  to  a  Franklin  or  a  Channing,  perhaps  to 
a  Paul;  but  I  have  devout  reverence  for  a  man  whose 
conscience  is  in  it,  who  lays  his  life  down  in  a  battle  sooner 
than  relincpiish  a  duty ;  great  reverence  for  the  men  who 
have  gone  to  Kansas  to  plant  the  tree  of  freedom  over  the 
heart  of  ^he  continent,  though  they  are  sure  to  water  it 
with  their  blood,  which  the  national  administration  meanly 
thirsts  to  drink.  This  generosity  commanding  the  heroic 
flesh  is  common  amongst  men,  not  rare  amongst  women. 
It  appears  everywhere  in  war,  and  it  appears  elsewhere 
when  there  is  no  battle  of  that  kind  to  be  fought.  In  rail- 
road disasters,  so  common  in  America,  how  seldom  do  you 
hear  of  any  cowardice  amongst  the  men.  With  what  manly 
disdain  of  death  do  the  engineers,  stokers,  and  brakemen 

Eerform  their  duty,  even  laying  down  their  lives  to  save  the 
ves  of  those  put  under  their  hands.  Here  is  an  example  of 
generosity  which  looks  in  the  same  direction.  A  railroad 
train  not  long  since  was  detained  in  a  snow  bank,  and  the 
passengers  had  no  food  for  thirty  hours  ;  and  when  bread 
came,  not  a  man  would  bless  his  mouth  with  a  morsel  till 
every  woman  had  been  therewith  abundantly  supplied.  It 
did  not  get  into  the  newspapers  ;  the  thing  is  so  common, 
we  expect  it  always.  In  troubles  at  sea,  how  rare  it  is  that  you 
hear  of  any  lack  of  heroism.  I  remember  but  one  example 
in  my  time :  When  the  Arctic,  ill-built,  ill-managed,  ill- 
manned,  became  a  ruin,  there  was  such  unmanly  cowardice 
as  I  think  the  ocean  has  very  seldom  seen,  or  buried  in  his 
broad  and  venerable  breast.  But  with  what  indignity  was  it 
treated  in  all  comers  of  the  land;  every  sailor,  from  the  fore- 
castle to  the  quarter-deck,  looked  upon  it  as  a  slight  put  upon 
his  own  profession,  and  we  shall  not  hear  of  such  another 
act  of  cowardice  till  we  are  old  men.  When  a  fire  breaks 
out  in  any  city,  how  noble  men  plunge  into  the  flames,  amid 
beams  which  blaze  under  them,  and  rafters   which   fall 

burning  from  the  roof,  and  where  red-hot  waU^  borw  «aA 
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tremble.  Wliat  heroism  and  generosity  is  tliere  in  all  that  t 
Last  autmnn  when  the  yellow  fevet  came  to  Norfolk,  how 
did  the  despised  American  glare  come  out  and  ahaie  the 
loathsomeDesa  of  his  master's  disease,  or  that  of  his  mistress, 
waiting  perhaps  on  some  woman  who  had  robbed  the  stal- 
wart man  of  his  manhood  and  made  him  a  beast  of  burden. 

"  Forgot  vers  hatrvd,  wron^  ind  tan, 
The  plaintive  Toice  alone  he  bean, 
Sect  but  the  dying  man." 

One  SQch  who  might  hava  escaped  from  the  city,  whea 
the  pestilence  had  dismantled  the  guard,  and  repealed 
every  fugitive  slave  law,  when  solicited  to  leave,  refiisedto 
abandon  his  master  in  his  distress.  He  waited  till  he  had 
become  healed  of  hia  sickness,  and  then  fled  off,  and  when 

Saestionod,  told  mo  the  tale.  In  one  of  the  large  towns  of 
le  North  there  is  a  youngish  man  who  ia  a  mariner.  I 
should  not  dare  tell  his  name  or  that  of  his  vessel,  lest  I 
sliould  betray  hia  neck  to  the  southern  gallows.  Across 
the  gulf  of  African  bondage  this  man  in  his  ark  of  deliver- 
ance has  brought  more  than  a  hundred  fugitive  slaves,  and 
sot  their  feet  safely  down  on  free  soil.  I  havo  seen  some  of 
his  passengers,  newly  landed,  and  the  gratitude  which  they 
expreas  for  him  waa  such  aa  you  might  expect  from  a  soul 
that  had  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  imaginary  Calvinistic 
pit,  aud  had  thence  been  snatched  away,  and  carried  to  a 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  not  so  hard  a  thing 
to  front  a  cannon  in  battle,  as  to  go  into  the  Southern 
States,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  and  take 
men  out  from  tho  fottors  of  bondage,  and  set  them  down 
in  a  largo,  free  place,  fronting  the  ghastly  gallows  of  the 
South,  its  prison,  and  its  certainty  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
You  see  a  memorial  of  this  kind  of  generosity  in  yonder 
tall  iingor  of  stone  on  Bunker  Hill,  which  points  up  to  God's 
higher  law,  in  deforcnco  to  which  the  men  whom  the 
monument  commemorates  laid  down  their  lives  on  that 
venerable  spot.  Perhaps  you  have  more  reverence  for 
fighting  than  I,  perhaps  less  ;  at  any  rate  we  can  honour 
what  lay  at  tho  bottom  of  the  fighting  and  is  ready  for 
other  generous  and  heroic  action, — the  stem  consciousness 
of  duty,  and  willingness  to  postpone  self  that  right  may  go 
forward  and  humanity  triumph. 
Look  now  at  genctositj  of  a  nobler  kind,  at  generosity 
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of  cliaracteT.  In  its  highest  and  most  difficult  forms  of 
manifestation^  it  devotes  its  mind  and  conscience  and 
heart  and  soul  to  noble  works.  There  are  men  who 
have  no  money  to  oflfer,  more  than  Simon  Peter  had  of 
silver  and  gold,  who  are  never  called  on  to  face  peril,  nor 
have  the  power  to  make  the  lame  man  walk  and  praise 
God ;  who  yet  have  other  things  to  endure  which  make 
the  soldier's  heroism  seem  poor  and  cheap.  How  many 
examples  do  we  see  of  this  generosity,  which  is  not 
condensed  into  a  few  acts,  a  water- spout  of  benevolence, 
but  diffused  over  a  man's  life,  an  evening  dew,  generously 
coming  down  in  meadows  newly  mown,  with  noiseless  foot, 
cheering  the  weary  and  heated  plants,  bowed  together,  and 
in  no  wise  able  to  lift  themselves  up ! 

Some  yearp  ago  I  knew  an  old  man  in  Boston,  not  rich 
in  money,  but  whose  life  ran  over  with  continual  good 
deeds.  He  begged  other  men's  bread  for  the  needy, 
this  great  mediator  between  dollars  on  the  one  side  and 
want  on  the  other,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  with  the  bene- 
diction which  made  it  sweeter  than  storied  manna  to  the 
Hebrews,  faint  and  ready  to  perish.  His  presence  with  the 
afflicted  was  a  sovereign  balm  that  soothed  the  smart  of 
agony,  and  made  glad  the  faint  heart.  His  arms  were  fold- 
ed round  many  an  orphan. 

"  Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay*d. 
The  generous  champion  stood :  at  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper'd  praise." 

Like  the  providence  of  God,  he  mixed  beauty  with  be- 
nevolence, and  begging  from  rich  men's  gardens,  carried 
flowers  to  many  a  sick  girl  or  failing  woman,  that  the  eyes 
soon  to  be  shut  on  earth  might  at  their  close  look  on  some 
beautiful  blossom,  which  like  that  other  star  of  Bethlehem 
should  go  before  her,  and  at  length  stand  still  before  the 
spot  where  angels  were  gathered  to  receive  her  spirit 
newly-born. 

Here  is  a  woman  whose  generosity  is  public,  which  looks 

into  the  jails  of  America,  and  teases  half  the  legislatures 

to  give  the  lunatic  a  home.     Nor  do  I  honour  less  an- 

other^  whose  generosity  of  soul  runs  over  contrnwa]^^  ^^th^Icl 
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rarest  Christian  beauty^  and  gilds  tlie  outside  of  Uie  cop, 
wliich  to  hundreds  of  orphan  babies  is  their  cup  of  life,  and 
also  of  blessedness ;  nor  less  two  women  more,  whose  eyer- 
living  humanity  seems  almost  a^  generous  as  their  God's, 
with  uncompromising  self-denial  devoted  to  those  deeds 
which  themselves  requite,  and  while  they  are  a  blessing 
to  whoso  takes,  are  also  a  beatitude  of  immortal  life  to  bu<£ 
as  do.  But  of  these  and  other  such  let  me  speak  sofUy, 
for  their  right  hand  would  tremble  if  the  left  hand  over« 
heard  it  at  its  work.  Time  would  fail  me  should  I  presume 
to  tell  of  a  tithe  of  the  examples  of  this  kind  of  generosity 
which  every  year,  every  month  makes  known  to  me.  I  can- 
not count  the  apple  blossoms  for  the  coming  month ;  so  ia 
silence  let  their  beauty  exhale  to  heaven,  while  the  sweet- 
ness half  turns  and  transfigures  itself  to  &uit  for  times  to 
come. 

Here  is  a  man  in  a  sister  city,  of  fine  powers  and  scho- 
larly attainments,  a  most  intense  love  of  literature  as  art 
and  profession,  who  devotes  his  toilsome  days  to  the  friend- 
less children  of  the  streets;  and  the  powers  wliich  he 
might  convert  to  fame  and  riches  for  himself,  he  turns  in- 
to humanity,  and  therewith  transfigures  to  virtuous  men 
and  women  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  vulgar  streets  of 
New  York,  who  would  else  choke  the  jails,  and  perish  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  public  law.  How  much  higher  gener- 
osity is  this  than  the  mere  giving  of  alms  !  Why,  it  is  the 
pelican  feeding  not  her  own  young  but  another's  young 
from  her  own  bosom. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  were 
quite  incompetent  to  their  great  work  of  the  public  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  one  of  Massachusetts'  noblest  and 
ablest  sons,  on  the  high  road  to  honour  and  to  wealth,  a 
politician  and  a  lawyer.  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Se- 
nate, gave  up  his  chance  of  riches,  renounced  the  road  to 
public  fame,  and  became  schoolmaster-general  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  His  labour  was  double  his  former  work,  his 
pay  not  half  his  customary  fee,  and  of  honour  he  had  none 
at  all;  but  mean  ministers,  mean  schoolmasters,  mean 
editors,  made  moutlis  at  the  first  Superintendent  of  our 
Common  Schools,  and  that  was  his  immediate  reward; 
nay,  when  ho  modestly  asked  of  the  legislature  a  little 
room  in  the  State  House,  with  proud  disdain  the  democrats 
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tamed  their  backs  on  him^  and  said  he  should  not  have  it ; 
nay^  when  the  politicians  of  the  State  grew  stingy,  and  doled 
oat  not  quite  enough  to  build  a  Normal  school-house,  and 
not  another  cent  could  be  pinched  from  them,  our  poor, 
generous  lawyer  sold  his  books  to  build  the  school-house 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  State,  in  that  neglected 
cause  spending  and  being  spent,  though  atthattime  the  more 
he  loved  Massachusetts  the  less  he  was  loved  in  return. 
Now  in  another  State  Jie  toils  for  a  college  where  he  re- 
ceives no  pay,  supporting  his  family  by  bread  earned  by 
toil  elsewhere,  lecturing  over  all  the  land  in  the  winter,  that 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  may  teach  the  children  of  Ohio  in  a 
college  which  as  yet  can  only  aflford  to  give  him  his  house 
and  firewood.  In  due  time  Massachusetts  woke  up  from 
her  sleep,  when  it  was  a  little  too  late,  and  turned  round 
and  generously  honoured  the  generous  man. 

Here  is  a  man  in  a  New-England  town  whose  life  for 
many  a  year  has  been  one  act  of  continual  generosity.  His 
purse  has  been  only  too  open  to  every  noble  charity.  He 
is  one  of  the  many  benevolent  men  I  know,  whose  be- 
nevolence I  never  ask  for  any  one,  because  the  hand  is 
more  ready  to  give  than  to  take  the  new  or  get  the  old ; 
but  he  is  also  one  of  the  few  to  whom  I  say,  "  You  give  too 
much  !  It  is  more  than  you  owe  in  justice,  or  even  in 
charity.  Hold  back  a  little,  good  sir,  this  time.^'  The 
door  of  his  hospitality  seems  never  shut ;  his  elastic  walls 
are  an  alms  basket  to  many  an  African  for  whom  Boston 
men  are  hunting  with  the  dog  of  the  law.  Therein  the 
Ethiopian  has  changed  his  skin.  Theological  faith  which 
can  remove  mountains, — what  is  it  to  these  works,  which  can 
transfigure  an  African  slave  into  a  self-respectful  man,  and 
that  with  no  miracle  but  charity?  Poor  forsaken  men, 
hated  and  evil-entreated  of  the  world,  find  there  a  shelter, 
and  the  cause  which  he  knew  not  he  searched  out.  Others 
went  amongst  the  sound,  seeking  their  ease  and  comfort ; 
this  good  physician  was  found  among  the  sick,  the  friend  of 

Eublicans  and  sinners.  Was  the  cause  of  humanity  unpopu- 
fcr,  because  too  high  for  popular  comprehension?  White  men 
of  superior  education,  and  a  social  respectability  which  might 
over-awe  the  public  into  reverence  for  the  rare  virtue  they 
had  not  grown  up  to,  and  could  not  therefore  comprehend, 
shrunk  ofi^  and  even  threw  stones  at  such  SaxnBS\\ibs&  %&\&^^ 
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up  men  fallen  among  thiereB ;— lie  went  forward  manfiiDy, 
and  with  open  face  endured  ^e  public  shame  which  waits 
on  all  who  will  bo  wise  before  their  time,  and  eo  above  it. 
With  Bpiritual  hospitality  more  generous  than  hie  material 
welcome,  he  looked  for  those  ideas  which  are  the  foremnners 
of  a  better  time,  and  was  not  forgetfhl  of  sach  strangers,  and 
so  fed  angela  at  his  board,  not  always  unawares.  When 
all  New-England  trembled  before  the  devil,  he  welcomed 
universal  salvation.  He  only  judged  of  God's  mercy  by  his 
own.  When  woman  was  counted  inferior,  flattered  by  fops 
and  evil-entreated  by  the  law,  he  remembered  his  mother 
was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  father,  had  equal  rights  with  him, 
and  ho  sought  to  secure  equal  rights  for  all  womankind. 
When  the  advocates  of  a  dark  theology  sought  to  block  the 
wheels  of  progreaa  in  front,  to  silence  freedom  of  speech, 
and  put  the  chains  of  ecclesiastical  bondage  all  round  New- 
England  pulpits,  and  with  a  thread  of  Spanish  iron  to  sew 
up  the  mouths  of  young  Protestants  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, ho  also  resisted  that  wickedness,  and  took  part  for 
justice,  truth,  and  mercy,  the  more  openly  and  strongly 
because  the  world  made  rightoousness  a  reproach,  and 
blackened  Christianity  with  the  name  of  infidelity.  There 
was  generosity  far  siipcrior  to  that  which  lays  down  its  hffl 
on  the  battle-field.  It  is  easy  to  be  generous  with  money, 
BO  long  as  you  only  give  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  your 
tabic ;  nay,  it  is  not  hard  to  bestow  public  alms  or  public 
charities  with  some  little  self-denial,  when  you  thereby  win 
the  pniise  of  the  churches,  which  now  pay  honour  to  this 
form  of  charity,  and  never  fail  to  do  so, — God  be  thanked 
for  that !  Nay,  when  want  stares  you  in  the  face,  it  is  not 
easy  for  one  bred  on  tho  Bible  to  say  to  the  poor  man, 
"  Depart,  and  ho  yo  warmed  and  fed  and  clad  1 "  and  never 
give  anything.  There  is  none  of  ns  into  whose  cooBcious- 
ness  St  James's  Christian  rebuke  would  not  spring  at  once, 
when  ho  needlessly  turned  thus  off".  But  to  practise  self- 
denial  of  money,  ease,  honour,  quiet,  and  do  it  continnally, 
year  out  and  year  in,  and  never  be  weary,  and  to  do  this 
for  a  despised  cause,  to  be  despised  on  account  of  it, — ^why, 
such  generosity  as  that  is  only  to  be  expected  from  a  man 
in  his  babyhood  nobly  bom,  and  who  has  elevated  bis  noble 
birth  to  lofty  heights  by  a  continual  practise  of  rehgioua 
Belf-denial  and  faith  in  mo  ieat  Q;oi. 
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Here  is  a  man  in  Boston^  bom  to  wliat  most  men  covet 
tnost^  namely^  a  competence  of  money  and  that  social 
standing  which  comes  of  an  estate  some  venerations  old, 
well  gifted  with  the  power  to  know,  and  the  wondrous 
power  to  tell,  till  others  think  they  knew  it  all  before, 
blessed  with  a  culture  to  correspond,  a  man  fitted  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  society  of  this  town,  and  to  shine  in  the 
official  honours  of  the  State.  At  an  early  day  this  man 
espoused  the  cause  of  men  despised  of  aU  mankind ;  his 
purse  was  open  to  the  slave  and  all  that  were  oppressed, 
and  his  eloquent  voice  came  pleading  with  America, "  Why 
will  you  do  such  wickedness, — ^the  meanest  form  of 
wrong  V  ^^0  brother  men  !  '^  he  cries,  '^  your  constitution 
is  a  covenant  with  death,  an  agreement  with  hell.  It  must 
not  stand,  it  cannot  stand,  it  shall  not  stand !  Away  with 
it !  Learn  to  love  mercy,  and  do  justly,  and  walk  humbly 
with  your  God."*'  Did  he  not  know  that  office,  honour, 
social  respect,  would  all  flee  from  him,  and  he  be  counted 
as  the  offscouring  of  the  world  ?  It  was  as  plain  to  him 
twenty  years  ago  as  now.  He  made  himself  of  no  account 
that  he  might  serve  man,  yes,  G  od.  Can  you  appreciate  this 
generosity  ?  Then  you  are  wiser  than  your  town,  more 
Christian  than  that  church  miscalled  of  Christ. 

I  liave  sometimes  complained  of  the  superior  education 
of  America,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  of  the  intellect, 
and  not  of  the  higher  spiritual  faculties.  Surely  our 
scholars  have  cut  themselves  oflf  from  the  instinct  of 
humanity.  A  thousand  men  college-bred  wlU  have  less 
justice,  love,  and  piety  than  a  thousand  farmers  from  the 
fields,  or  mechanics  from  the  shops.  But  among  the 
scholarly  men  of  the  land,  there  is  one  above  the  rest, 
great  in  generosity  as  well  as  in  exquisite  genius,  wherein 
he  excels  all  the  children  America  has  borne  in  her 
bosom.  In  his  place  as  minister,  lecturer,  writer,  he 
never  said  a  mean  thing ;  but  as  the  apple  or  feather  or 
falling  meteor  drops  to  the  centre  of  the  world,  so  by  his 
own  generous  instinct,  the  greatness  of  his  humanity, 
does  he  gravitate  towards  the  noblest  and  fairest  things. 
Where  justice  is,  where  truth,  love,  religion  are  gathered 
together,  there  is  he  in  their  company,  this  highest, 
brightest,  fairest  star  in  all  America's  literary  heaven. 
While^  other  scholars  pale  away,  this  man,  f\xW.  oi  ^<evi<5it- 
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osity^  still  keeps  his  eye  nndimmed^  and  his  voice^  Uke  a 
trumpet,  calls  to  the  people,  "  Come  up  higher  !  Come  up 
higher  M' 

As  I  spoke  of  the  mean  minister,  I  must  also  say  a 
word  of  a  generous  one.     In  another  city  there  is  a  son 
of  Boston,  also  of  our  venerable  college  not  far  off,  who  is 
a  minister   of  righteousness ;    not  a  worshipper  of  the 
fictitious  Christ  of  the  Church,  but  an  admirer  of  the  real 
Jesus,  who  brightened  the  world  with  his  flowery  pre- 
sence.    He  is   a  friend  of  contemplative  Marys,  and  of 
Marthas  also,  careful  and  troubled  about  much  serving. 
He  is  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  of  Lazarus  laid 
at  the  rich  man's  gate,  and  of  Dives,  at  whose  porch  the 
unheeded  beggar  lay  ;  full  of  devoutness,  which  is  partly 
personal  and  partly  inherited,  but  also  the  freest  of  men. 
Thoughtful  for  himself,  he  asks  of  others  to  think  for 
themselves,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  minister,  and  never 
ventures  to  put  his  mind  in  place  of  theirs,  and  usurp 
authority  in  the  heart  of  those  who  listen  to  his  words. 
All  the  humanities  congregate  in  his  house,  and  are  there 
at   homo.     He   is   tlio   champion   of  temperance,   peace, 
education,  and  is  also  the  great  advocate,  and  one  of  the 
earliest,  for  the  American  woman  and  the  African  slave. 
Ho  has  so  much  nobleness  that  few  of  his  ministerial 
brothers  havo  humanity  enough  to  understand  him,  and 
so  they  revile  this  man,  and  cast  out  his  name  as  evil,  and 
he  bears  it  all  with  that  same  magnanimity  of  soul  which 
the  good  mother  shows  to  the  wickedness  of  every  little 
feeble-bodied  baby  when  it  is  nervous  and  sick.     Pious 
without  bigotry  or  narrowness,  moral  without  austerity, 
earnest  always,  but  never  harsh,  strict  to  himself,  indulg- 
ent to  a  friend,  and  lenient  to  a  foe, — his  face  gleams,  like 
that  of  Moses  in  the  story,  with  the  manly  generosity  of 
his  heart,  and  it  is  a  benediction  in  the  church  where  he 
statedly  preaches,  and  has  been  sometimes  also  a  bene- 
diction to  you,  when  with  that  evangelical  sweetness  he 
has  stood  before  you,  and  preached  peace  and  righteous- 
ness, and  judgment  to  come.     In  the  meeting-house  he 
is  beautiful,  and  in  his  home,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
his  presence  is  a  beatitude   done  into   flesh  and  blood. 
When  I  meet  the  good  minister,  I  thank  God,  and  take 
courage,  and  say, "  Whataoevet  J^^\3l&  y^ould  have  thought 
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of  your  opinions,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  sat  down  by 
your  side  and  put  his  arms  around  you,  and  said  ^My 
Brother!'^' 

There  is  one  form  of  spiritual  generosity  not  common, 
and  perhaps  not  commonly  praised,  and  that  is  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  to  feel  no  enmity  to  your  enemy,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  to  do  good  to  such  as  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you.  That  is  the  severest  test  of  the  highest  generosity, 
smd  of  all  the  crosses  Jesus  called  on  his  disciples  to  take, 
bhere  was  none  so  heavy  to  be  borne  as  this.  Who  is 
there  that  is  generous  enough  to  be  just  to  a  foe  ?  How 
rarely  do  we  find  virtue  in  a  man  who  opposes  our  sect, 
3ur  party ;  or  if  one  crosses  our  private  path  even,  how 
sommonly  do  we  pay  him  back  with  the  meanest  hatred 
smd  contempt.  Now  generosity  does  not  require  that  we 
should  think  black  white,  nor  vice  virtue,  nor  that  we 
should  consider  any  of  the  present  attempts  against  per- 
sonal liberty  anything  less  than  the  open  wickedness 
w^hich  they  appear  on  their  face ;  but  whatsoever  judg- 
Dient  conscience  requires  against  the  wrong  deed,  it  de- 
mands also  love,  a  sense  of  kindliness  to  the  most  evil  and 
most  malignant  doers  of  the  wicked  deed.  I  can  find 
some  examples  of  this  highest  generosity,  now  with  men, 
Dftener  with  women,  perhaps;  and  in  comparison  with 
this  sweet  virtue  of  forgiveness,  how  mean  seems  all  the 
vengeance  in  the  world !  To  be  able  to  hold  your  hands, 
iud  look  on '  the  man  who  has  wronged  you  bitterly,  and 
say,  ^'  My  brother,  the  deed  was  of  the  devil,  the  doer  I 
forgive,  and  here  is  my  brotherly  hand,^' — in  comparison 
with  that,  envy,  hate,  revenge,  triumph  over  a  foe,  seem 
like  those  little  worms  which  crawl  in  the  mire  where  an 
jlephant  walks  over  them,  with  his  imperial  and  majestic 
jread. 

From  antiquity  there  have  come  down  to  us  the  vener- 
Ale  names  of  great  men,  heroes  of  the  flesh,  also  of  the 
^oughtfdl  intellect.  I  bow  before  their  lofty  memories, 
md  the  reverence  does  me  good.  Men  of  generous  blood 
ind  noble  deeds  were  they.  But  amongst  them,  and  yet 
something  apart,  as  if  of  nicer  and  more  feminine  mind, 
^ere  stands  one  whom  God  gifted  with  most  wondrous 
^nius  for  religion^  and  all  the  dear  liumam\iv!^^«    ^<^ 
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dared  to  make  a  generons  use  of  what  the  Father  gener- 
ouBly  gave,  and  stepped  in  front  of  the  world  so  far,  that 
whea  the  world  could  not  compreheiid  him,  nor  even  to- 
lerate, but  nailed  Mm  to  the  cross  between  two  thieves,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  said,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  thqr 
know  not  what  they  do."  I  honour  the  generosity  of  mone;, 
the  generosity  of  the  flesh;  bnt  the  highest  generosity, 
generosity  kept  still  in  death,  which  breathes  its  life  awaf 
in  a  beatitude  for  its  murderers, — why,  it  transfigures 
humanity  out  from  its  lowly  weeds,  and  discloses  that 
nature  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  the  very  image  and 
likeness  of  God. 

Do  not  suppose  that  a  great,  generons  man  will  fare  bo 
well  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  streets,  with  the  priests  of 
commerce,  as  a  mean  man  will.  He  will  fare  well  in  bis 
own  cliaractor,  and  have  the  sympatW  of  our  Fatlier  and 
Mother  in  heaven, — recompense  from  God.  A  really  gener- 
ous man  will  have  patience  with  mankind,  will  continuiJly 
see  meanness  preferred  and  generosity  despised ;  for  his 
greatness  of  gift  was  not  given  him,  nor  his  greatness  of 
achievement  attained,  for  his  own  sake,  bnt  mankind's 
also.  So  lie  asks  no  pay  for  generosity,  spending  and 
spent  for  others,  though  the  more  he  loves  them  the  less 
he  bo  loved  of  them. 

!Men  talk  as  if  therewerenot  much  generosity  in  man- 
kind, and  for  proof  they  point  to  the  fate  of  the  highest 
greatness  of  virtue  on  earth,  and  to  Humility,  who  walks 
barefoot,  bearing  another's  burthens  through  the  street, 
and  is  splashed  by  the  mud  in  the  garments  and  in  the  &ce, 
by  the  coach  and  six  where  Pride  flaunts  by,  while  the 
crowd  hurrah  for  the  coach  and  six  and  the  gilded  worm 
that  sits  therein.  "  Look,"  says  the  unbeliever  in  gener- 
osity, "  at  Moses  fleeing  from  Egypt,  at  the  treachery  of  his 
countrymen  ;  at  the  prophets  slain  and  sawn  asunder  ;  at 
John  the  Baptist,  his  head  in  a  dish ;  at  Jesus  crucified 
between  two  thieves ;  at  Mahomot  forced  by  those  whom 
he  would  uplift  and  bless  to  flee  at  night  from  Mecca  on  a 
yellow  camel,  snatching  hastily  a  cruse  of  water  and  a 
bag  of  barley  ;  at  Amaldo  da  Brescia  burned  by  the  pope, 
and  his  aahos  scattered  in  the  Tiber ;  at  John  Huss  and 
Jerome,  burned  alive  by  the  great  men  of  their  times  ;  at 
tiio  reformers  of  our  time.     The  state  hates   him  who 
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would  mend  the  state ;  whoso  would  bless  the  church 
with  more  piety,  the  church  bans  with  its  curse  and  re- 
mands to  its  hell.  Look  at  Boston  at  this  day,  where  it 
is  thought  respectable  to  tread  personal  liberty  down  under- 
neath the  hoof  of  the  vulgarest  of  office-holders.  Where 
then  is  the  generosity  amongst  men  ?  It  is  only  excep- 
tional,  here  and  there  a  little  !^' 

I  see  how  mean  and  selfish  Napoleon  the  Great  was 
treated  in  his  lifetime,  and  how  in  his  noblest  days  gener- 
ous Washington  was  met,  a  price  set  on  his  head  by  his 
king,  and  every  tory  who  hated  personal  liberty,  from 
17 70  to  1787,  threw  stones  at  him.  But  this  does  not 
discourage  me.  I  look  at  these  examples,  and  in  their 
completed  history  do  I  see  the  generosity  of  mankind. 
The  cry  of  Israel  reached  the  ears  of  Moses ;  their  treach- 
ery had  exiled  him  ;  he  goes  down  to  Egypt,  and  the  Eed 
Sea  opens  before  his  banners,  he  finds  bread  in  the  desert, 
water  in  the  rocks,  and  ere  long  is  not  only  the  nation^s 
king  and  lawgiver,  but  the  nation^s  god.  The  words  of 
the  prophets,  too  true  in  their  time  for  the  popular  belief, 
have  become  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Jew.  John  the 
Baptist  lays  his  head  under  a  dancing  harlot^ s  sword,  but 
he  bequeaths  his  memory,  with  sturdy  faithfulness  and 
love,  to  the  keeping  of  mankind.  The  apostles  of  whom 
the  world  seemed  not  worthy,  the  world  turns  and  wor- 
ships. The  name  of  Amaldo  da  Brescia  becomes  a  fire 
all  over  the  Catholic  country.  John  Huss  and  Bohemian 
Jerome  are  honoured  by  the  world,  while  it  despises  the 
popes  who  slew  them.  See  what  welcome  America  gives 
to  her  hero  now;  even  mean  men,  tones,  make  capital 
out  of  the  nation's  reverence  for  him.  Listen  to  the 
world's  judgment  of  Napoleon  the  Great : — "  Let  him 
stand  there,  a  colossus  of  bronze  on  his  column  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  a  thousand  cannons  high,  starred  all  over 
with  his  victories,  glittering  with  the  two-fold  light  of 
mihtary  and  political  genius.''  That  tall  column,  a  thou- 
sand cannons  high,  is  only  the  gallows  on  which  he  gib- 
bets his  mean  selfishness  to  the  lasting  gaze  and  indig- 
nation of  mankind.  The  Mahomet  whom  Mecca  was  not 
able  to  honour,  is  worshipped  as  the  great  legislator  of 
millions  of  men.  Jesus  crucified  between  two  thieves, — 
two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  bow  their  i«i,c^^  ^cwn 
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before  bim,  of  whom  thoae  seemitigly  tbe  least  rererent 
call  him  the  greatest  and  the  nob^Bt  of  men,  in  whoni 
humanity  rose  highest. 

Eveiywhere  you  find  more  generosity  than  meanness. 
Open  your  eyes  in  any  littlo  town,  and  aee  how  many 

fencrous  men,  and  yet  more  generous  women,  there  are. 
know  persons,  young  and  old,  who  continually  postpone 
their  own  delight  for  the  sake  of  generous  deecU ;  their 
own  vineyards  they  keep  not,  that  others'  they  may  tend. 
It  is  by  such  generous  soula  that  the  world  moves  on. 
Selfishness  smokes  bis  cigar,  drinks  bis  Tolaptnooa  wine, 
is  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  is  welcome  to  many  a  gay 
saloon  ;  while  Nobleness  is  austere  to  his  body,  and 
pinches  and  spares  for  lofty  ends,  and  into  his  house 
como  all  the  virtaes.aud  blessings  in  their  train. 

0  young  man !  0  young  woman  I  It  may  be  you 
cannot  practise  the  generosity  of  the  dollar ;  you  moy 
not  have  it,  though  most  havo  this  power  to  some  extent. 
If  you  are  rich,  by  all  means  lay  largely  ont  here,  remem- 
bering that  what  ia  genorously  spent  in  this  way  for 
another,  God  pays  back  to  you  in  good  you  never  asked 
nor  tlidiight.  God  is  your  debtor.  Ho  is  never  bank- 
rupt ;  lie  pays  not  merely  cent  for  cent,  but  manifold. 
Practise,  by  all  means,  generosity  of  the  body,  which  ia  in 
tho  power  of  all ;  and  likewise  generosity  of  the  soul, 
which  is  spread  over  tbo  whole  life  ;  in  every  department 
of  human  action  there  is  daily  opportunity  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that.  Let  us  abhor  the  vice  of  meanness ;  let  us 
practise  generosity,  not  profligately,  but  in  a  manly  and 
womanly  fashion,  at  any  rate  with  human  nobleness.  It 
is  a  religious  duty;  for  God  has  been  generous  towards 
us,  in  tlio  nature  in  which  He  has  created  ua,  in  the 
world  Ho  lias  given  us,  in  the  flowers  that  adorn  its 
ground,  in  the  stars  that  spangle  its  sky.  He  has  sent  ns 
tliut  prince  of  generosity,  the  dear  Jeaus,  who  used  bis 
noble  gifts  never  with  meauncsa,  always  with  generosity, 
setting  us  an  example  how  we  also  ought  to  do. 
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CHBISnANITT  AND   CHRISTIAN   FOBMALITT. 

When  you  see  old  Mr  Goodness^  an  unpretending  man, 
honest,  industrious,  open-hearted,  pure  in  his  life,  full  of 
justice  and  mercy  and  kind  deeds,  you  say,  "  That  man 
is  a  Christian,  if  anybody  is."  You  do  not  ask  what  he 
thinks  about  Jonah  and  the  whale,  about  the  beast  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  nature  of  Christ,  or  the 
miraculous  atonement.  You  see  that  man^s  religion  in 
the  form  of  manly  life ;  you  ask  no  further  proof,  and  no 
other  proof  is  possible.  When  you  say  you  wish  Chris- 
tianity could  get  preached  and  practised  all  round  the 
world,  thereby  you  do  not  mean  the  Christianity  of  Dr 
Beecher,  of  Ehr  Wayland,  of  Calvin  or  Luther ;  you  mean 
that  rehgion  which  is  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  the 
ideal  piety  and  morality  which  mankind  aims  at.  But 
when  the  Rev.  Dr  Banbaby  speaks  of  Brother  Zerubbabel 
Zealous  as  a  great  Christian,  he  means  no  such  thing. 
He  means  that  Zerubbabel  has  been  baptized, — sprinkled 
or  dipped, — that  he  believes  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  infalli- 
ble inspiration  of  every  word  in  the  Bible,  in  the  miracles, 
no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  unattested ;  that  he  believes 
in  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  in  the  atonement, 
in  the  omnipresence  of  a  personal  devil,  going  about  as  a 
roaring  Hon,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  and  eternally 
champing  iA  his  insatiate  maw  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand,  while  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  can  only  succeed  in  saving  one  out  of 
a  thousand — ^perhaps  one  out  of  a  million.  Banbaby 
reckons  him  a  Christian  because  he  has  been  "  bom 
again,'^  '^  put  oflf  the  natural  man,^^ — that  is,  made  away 
with  his  common  sense  and  common  humanity  so  far  as  to 
believe  these  absurd  things, — draws  down  the  comers  of 
his  mouth,  attends  theological  meetings,  makes  long 
prayers  in  words,  reads  the  books  of  his  sect,  gives 
money  for  ecclesiastical  objects,  and  pays  attention  to 
ecclesiastical  forms.  He  does  not  think  old  Mr  Good- 
nesses long  life  of  industry,  temperance,  charity,  patriot- 
ism, justice,  brotherly  love,  profits  him  at  all.  He  is  only 
an  unregenerate,  impenitent  man,  who  trusts  in  his  own 
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rigbteonsiiesa,  leans  on  an  arm  of  fleah,  has  been  bom 
but  once,  and  will  certainly  periaj)  ererlMtingly.  It  is  of 
DO  sort  of  consequence  that  Zerubbabel  ia  a  sharper,  has 
ships  in  the  coolie  trade,  and  ia  building  swift  clippen 
down  in  Maine  to  eng^e  in  the  African  slave  trade,  as 
Boon  as  the  American  government  closes  that  little  comer 
of  its  left  oyo  which  it  still  keeps  open  to  look  after  that 
Old  Mr  Goodness's  "righteousness"  is  regtuded  "as 
filthy  rags,"  while  Zerubbabel's  long  face  and  long 
prayers  are  held  to  be  a  ticket  entitling  hint  to  the  very 
highest  scat  in  the  kingdom  of  hoaven.  At  the  Monthly 
Concert  for  Foreign  Missions  the  Rev.  Dr  leads  in  prayer, 
and  Brother  Zerubbabel  follows.  Both  ask  the  same 
thing, — the  Christianization  of  heathen  lands.  Bat  they 
do  not  mean  that  form  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
is  piety  in  the  heart  and  morality  in  the  outer  life,  Thej 
mean  complianco  with  the  popular  theology,  not  the  Chri*- 
tian  religion  proclaimed  in  those  grand  words, "  Thon 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  lieart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  tliy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  illustrated  1^ 
a  life  as  grand  as  tlie  words.  They  mean  the  Christian 
formality,  as  set  forth  in  tho  little  creed,  and  illustrated 
by  the  lesser  conduct,  of  a  very  mean,  bigoted,  and  jet 
earnest  and  self-denying  sect. 


Be  not  familiar  with  the  idea  of  wrong,  for  sin  in  fancy 
mothers  many  an  ugly  fact. 


GREATNESS  AKD   GOODNESS. 


Take  goodness,  with  tho  average  intellectual  power, 
and  compare  it  with  more  greatness  of  intellect  and  social 
f  standing,  and  it  is  far  the  nobler  quality  j  and  if  God  should 
offer  mo  one  of  them,  I  would  not  hesitate  which  to  choose. 
No,  the  greatest  intellect  which  God  ever  bestowed  I 
would  not  touch,  if  I  were  bid  to  choose  between  that  and 
the  goodness  of  an  average  woman  ;  I  would  scorn  it,  and 
say,  Give  it  to  Lucifer,  give  me  tho  better  gift.  When  I 
say  goodness  is  greater  than  greatness,  I  mean  to  say  it 
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^ves  a  deeper  and  serener  joy  in  the  private  hearty  joins 
men  more  tenderly  to  one  another  and  more  earnestly  to 
God.  I  honour  intellect^  reason^  and  understanding;  I 
wish  we  took  ten  times  more  pains  to  cultivate  them  than 
we  do.  I  honour  greatness  of  mind, — great  reason,  which 
intuitively  sees  truths,  great  laws,  and  the  like;  great 
understanding,  which  learns  special  laws;,  and  works  in  de- 
tails;— the  understanding  that  masters  things  for  use  and 
beauty,  that  can  marshal  millions  of  men  into  an  organiza- 
tion that  shall  last  for  centuries.  I  once  coveted  such 
fower,  and  am  not  wholly  free  from  the  madness  of  it  yet. 
see  its  use.  I  hope  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  joys  of 
science  and  letters ;  I  am  not  of  the  pursuit  of  these.  I 
bow  reverently  before  the  men  of  genius,  and  sit  gladly 
at  their  feet.  But  the  man  who  sees  justice  and  does  it, 
who  knows  love  and  lives  it,  who  has  a  great  faith  and 
trust  in  God, — ^let  him  have  a  mind  quite  inferior,  and  a 
culture  quite  little, — I  must  yet  honour  and  reverence  that 
man  far  more  than  he  who  has  the  greatest  power  of 
intellect.  I  know  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  reverence 
it;  but  justice  is  higher  power,  and  love  is  a  manlier 
power,  and  religion  is  a  diviner  power;  each  greater  than 
the  mightiest  mind. 


THE   IDEAL  AND   THE   ACTUAL   OF   MANLY   CHARACTER. 

To  rest  in  mere  thought  is  not  satisfactory.  So  the 
natural  man  longs  to  put  his  thought  into  a  thing.  Action 
must  complete  it.  What  runs  in  his  head  must  forth  to  run 
in  the  mill.  No  artist  is  contented  with  thinking  a  hand- 
some figure  ;  what  is  in  him  must  out,  a  statue  or  a  picture. 
This  faculty  is  in  us  all. 

Now  there  is  one  great  feeling  in  us,  namely,  the  desire 
for  a  perfect  manly  character.  It  may  be  a  dim  feeliug, 
but  there  it  is, — ^the  instinctive  and  spontaneous  desire  to 
be  and  to  do  all  that  nature  demands,  the  most  that 
we  can  be  or  do.  In  the  human  race  the  instinct  of  pro- 
gress drives  men  ever  forward,  ever  upward ;  for  though 
you  and  I  may  be  sentimental  and  dreamy,  the  human  race 
IS  no  sentimentalist^  but  a  fierce^  hard  worker.  In  the  indi- 
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Tidoal  mftn  this  instinct  is  the  desira  of  homan  perfeetioiL 
Though  often  dim,  now  and  then  something  stirs  as  to 
form  an  ideal.  The  picture  of  a  complete  mui, — ^hov  fair 
it  is  in  the  yonng  man's  or  woman's  mind  I  No  painter  or 
sculptor  could  erer  fancy  im  ideal  of  the  outward  maa 
beautiful  enough  to  correspond  to  the  ideal  of  a  manlj 
character  which  the  young,  earnest  heart  conceives.  This 
is  the  child  of  our  feeling  and  our  thonght.  Shall  it  be 
only  a  thought  f  Shall  uda  will  be  only  a  dream,  to  do 
nothing,  to  be  nothing  when  the  dream  is  over  F  No,  it 
must  aJso  be  a  reality  of  character,  not  coming  at  one 
spasmodic  act,  but  a  deed  that  Comes  of  us  as  tiie  gna 
grows  oat  of  ibe  ground. 


That  is  the  end  and  expression  of  our  ideal,  that  is  tlifl 
limit  of  our  deepest  feeliug  and  our  highest  thonght.  If  the 
feeling  be  strong,  and  the  ideal  just,  it  is  amazing  hov 
much  can  bo  done  in  a  small  space.  A  very  small  stream, 
if  it  start  high  enough,  will  turn  a  great  mill,  if  the  ma- 
chinery be  made  to  suit.  How  unpromisiug  a  field  for 
geoius  seemed  the  humble  form  of  Scottish  song ;  but  what 
a  strange  beanW  did  Bums  put  therein  !  \Vhat  a  profane 
place  was  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
stupid  James,  with  its  Morry  Andrews,  its  clowns,  its 
harlots,  and  its  unspeakable  obscenity  I  What  a  pulpit  was 
that  out  of  which  to  preach  manliness  1  Bacon  and  Cud- 
worth,  the  greatest  minds  of  that  age,  never  dared  to  look 
there  to  gain  a  single  grain  of  inspiration  and  thought. 
But  out  of  that  unholy  pulpit  Shakespeare  preached  such 
manly  piety,  such  actual  humanity,  as  not  England,  nor 
Europe,  nor  the  old  classic  religion,  had  ever  heard  before 
set  forth  in  accents  so  divine,  Ajid  if,  with  such  acces- 
sories for  his  art,  the  poot  could  play  such  a  part  as  prin- 
cipal, think  you  that  any  stage  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
entrance  of  the  noblest  character,  and  the  performance  of 
the  drama  of  the  greatest  hfe  ?  I  think  penniless  Socrates 
had  not  a  very  wide  space,  nor  Joaus  of  Nazareth  a  vety 
uncommon  outlay  of  circumstances,  to  help  him  manufac- 
ture and  display  his  character.  Look  round  you,  and  see 
what  characters  have  been  formed  in  the  humblest  positions 
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of  society^  that  liave  reached  up  to  the  topmost  heaven  of 
your  thought  and  mine. 

Men  talk  of  Christian  architecture.  I  have  seen  the 
grand  architecture  of  England,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy. 
I  bow  down  in  admiration  almost  at  its  rare  beauty.  But 
the  nicest  piece  of  Christian  architecture  I  ever  saw  was  in 
this  city  the  other  day.  A  man  whose  face  shows  the  be- 
atitudes that  are  always  in  his  heart,  a  grocer,  with  his  own 
money  and  that  of  others  builds  a  largo  and  commodious 
edifice,  parted  off  into  reasonable  tenements  for  the  poor. 
I  looked  it  over,  and  I  said,  I  have  been  to  Strasburgh 
Cathedral,  I  have  seen  Notre  Dame  and  St  Peter's,  but 
this  is  Christian  architecture,  the  word  of  Christ  become 
not  flesh  and  blood,  but  stone  and  wood. 

If  we  have  great  thoughts  and  feeliugs  we  must  make 
them  into  life  magnificently  great,  and  then 

"Make  channels  for  the  streams  of  love 
Where  they  may  hroadly  run, — 
And  love  has  overflowing  streams 
To  fill  them  every  one." 


THE   FOUNDATION   OP   SELF-BESPECT. 

In  forpaing  a  manly  character,*  in  endeavouring  to  attain 
the  true  end  of  manhood,  one  of  the  first  things  I  would 
advise  a  man  is  this :  Respect  your  own  nature.  But  to 
do  this,  you  must  have  things  in  you  to  respect. 

Here  is  human  nature  to  begin  with.  I  may  have  but 
little,  and  another  man  may  have  much,  and  a  third  much 
more.  But  it  must  be  Educated  and  developed  and  prac- 
tised upon ;  for  if  you  do  not  cultivate  your  mind  and  other 
faculties,  then,  though  you  may  respect  your  nature,  you 
cannot  trust  it,  and  you  must  accordingly  be  a  pensioner  on 
other  men  for  what  your  mind  and  conscience  and  heart 
and  soul  ought  to  bring,  and  you  will  end  by  being  a  slave. 
My  mind  may  bo  very  small  and  yours  great ;  the  whole 
of  my  spirit  may  be  a  thimble-full,  and  yours  the  great 
ocean  deep.  But  if  I  am  true  to  my  own,  though  never  so 
little,  I  can  respect  myself  as  much  as  you ;  and  though 

my  Kttle  craft  must  wait  in  the  bay,  while  your  great  ar^ 

10 
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gosy  ventures  (ar  out  to  sea,  I  can  still  have  as  much  self* 
respect  as  yon.  By  being  thus  true  to  my  fiiciilties^  I  get 
intellectual^  morale  affectional^  and  religious  independence 
of  character.  There  is  no  real  and  lasting  self-respect 
without  this  continual  fidelity  to  your  spirit ;  no  real  self- 
respect  without  that  four-fold  piety, — ^the  piety  of  the  intel- 
lect, of  the  conscience,  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  soul. 
There  can  be  no  real  modesty  before  men  without  this ;  yoa 
may  cringe  and  crouch,  and  be  as  humble  as  Uriah  Heep  in 
the  story,  but  it  will  be  in  vain ;  your  modesty  will  be  a 
cheat,  your  deference  to  others  a  trick,  your  hninility  hypo- 
crisy, and  a  piece  of  cunning :  not  natural  sweetness  and 
grace  of  affection  running  over  your  soul.  This  self-respect  is 
consistent  with  the  truest  modesty.  The  man ''  suspects  and 
still  reveres  himself.^^  This  respect  is  at  variance  with  van- 
ity, which  fills  its  shallow  maw  with  silly  men's  applause; 
at  variance  with  pride  and  haughtiness,  the  malignity  of 
vanity;  with  solf-conceit,  not  thinking  of  itself  more  highly 
tliaii  it  ought ;  it  is  hostile  to  insolence ;  but  it  is  a  sister 
virtue  in  that  fair-faced  family  of  loves,  where  Faith  and 
Hope  and  Charity  together  dwell,  and  feed  their  sweet  so- 
ciety with  revelations  from  the  living  God. 

All  personal  beauty  seems  little  when  we  see  the  virtues 
of  a  niaii, — ouly  the  shadow  of  that  divine  substance.  The 
perfect  Bymmotry  which  men  ascribe  to  Jesus,  the  beauty 
of  his  form  and  his  fiice, — all  that  fades  into  nothing  when 
wo  know  that  out  of  his  own  heart  he  could  pronounce 
those  beautiful  beatitudes,  and  with  his  dying  lips  say, 
"  Father,  forgive  them.'^ 


TO   WHAT   END   IS  OUB  LIFE? 


There  is  an  end  of  mortal  life.  Then  we  gather  up  the 
things  wo  have  accumulated  in  this  world,  they  are  added 
to  our  soul,  and  we  carry  them  out  of  the  world  with  us. 
Thou  no  man  will  ever  be  sorry  that  in  his  youth  he  bowed 
liis  forehead  to  God  in  prayer ;  no  man  will  be  sorry  then 
that  he  clasped  his  hands  in  the  instant  of  his  resolution, 
and  swore  that  ho  would  reverence  the  dreams  of  his  youthj 
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and  keep  nndefiled  a  conscience  in  his  hearty  and  honour 
his  God  with  a  great  Hfe.  That  is  sacramental  and  holj. 
Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  strength  of  thy  life,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  !  But  remem- 
ber that  for  all  these  things  God  continually  calls  you  to 
account.  Bemember  into  what  littleness  men  may  make 
their  life  taper  off  and  vanish  away,  so  that  they  come 
from  riches  and  toil  and  honours  with  nothing  in  their 
hand  that  is  worth  gathering.  Bemember  what  an  eternal 
joy  a  man  may  glean  from  a  small  field  of  life,  and  go 
home  with  the  sheaves  in  his  bosom,  and  be  welcomed  with 
a  smile  from  his  God. 

Of  old  time  Michael  Angelo  took  his  copies  from  the 
persons  in  the  streets,  and  wrought  them  out  on  the  walls 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  Vatican,  changing  a  beggar  into  a 
giant,  and  an  ordinary  woman  who  bore  a  basket  of  flowers 
on  her  arm  into  an  angel ;  and  the  beggar  and  flower-girl 
stand  there  now  in  their  lustrous  beauty,  speaking  to  eyes 
that  wander  from  every  side  of  the  green  world.  The  rock 
slumbered  in  the  mountain,  and  he  reached  his  hands  out 
and  took  it,  and  gathered  the  stones  from  the  fields  about 
him,  and  built  them  into  that  awful  pile,  which,  covering 
acres  on  the  ground,  reaches  up  its  mighty  dome  towards 
heaven,  constraining  the  mob  of  the  city  to  bow  their  fore- 
heads and  to  vow  great  prayers  to  God.  So,  my  brothers 
and  my  sisters,  out  of  the  common  events  of  life,  out  of  the 
passions  put  by  God  into  your  hearts,  you  may  paint  on  the 
walls  of  your  life  the  fairest  figures,  angels  and  prophets. 
Out  of  the  common  stones  of  your  daily  work  you  may 
build  yourself  a  temple  which  shall  shelter  your  head 
from  aU  harm,  and  bring  down  on  you  the  inspiration  of 
God. 


10  • 


PHASES  OF  DOMSTIC  LIFE. 


THE   DURATION   OF  THE   FAULT. 

The  family  is  the  oldeat  institatioQ  in  tte  world.  It  wm 

a  long  time  before  there  was  a  king,  with  his  throne  of 
power,  or  a  priest,  with  an  altar  whereon  to  lay  hiaeacrifice. 
Church  and  State  came  after  mankind  had  been  some  time 
on  the  earth ;  but  the  first  generation  of  men  foonded  a 
family;  and  the  family  will  last  for  ever.  Forms  of  govern- 
ment constantly  change ;  despotism  givos  way  to  a  moD- 
arcliy,  the  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and  tho  repabhc  also 
will  pass  by,  and  be  succeeded  by  brighter  and  nobler  or- 
ganizations of  wisdom,  justice,  and  love.  Still  the  family 
subsists,  knowing  no  revolution,  only  a  gradual  progress 
and  elevation.  Forms  of  religion  are  as  mutable  as  the 
letters  wo  write  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore ;  Heathenism 
is  gone,  Juddsm  is  gone,  and  what  you  and  I  call  Christ- 
ianity, as  a  limited  form  of  religion,  will  also  pass  away. 
But  all  of  wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  piety  which  any  of 
these  three  forms  has  ever  matured,  will  live  for  ever  after 
the  namo  is  lost.  With  this  mutation  and  passingaway 
of  forms  of  government  and  religion,  tho  family  remains 
nlwjiys  no,  and  will  still  subsist.  After  tho  last  priest  has 
buried  the  last  king  in  the  ground,  after  the  last  stone  of 
the  pyramids  has  been  exhaled  to  heaven  as  invisible  va- 
poui-,  when  the  mountain  that  has  fallen  has  literally  conio 
to  nuiij^ht  and  cannot  be  seen  to  the  ej^e, — still  tho  family 
must  !<ub.sist,  its  roots  in  tho  primajval  instincts  of  tho 
Iiumau  race 
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HOME. 


To  most  men  homo  is  the  dearest  spot  in  the  world.  The 
home  of  our  childhood,  long  after  we  become  old  men,  is 
consecrated  by  the  very  tenderest  of  memories.  There  is 
still  the  cradle  which  rocked  and  sheltered  us  in  its  little 
nest,  which  was  once  the  ark  of  a  mother^s  hope.  There 
is  the  little  window  where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at 
morning,  but  never  came  a  bit  too.  soon,  nor  stayed  a  bit 
too  long.  There  were  father  and  mother, — they  still  are 
there  in  our  affection, — ^the  tall  parental  •  mountains  of 
humanity,  so  they  seemed ;  each  stood  at  either  end  of  our 
Kttle  Garden  of  Eden,  the  paradise  where  we  were  bom,  to 
defend  us  from  the  cold  and  bitter  blasts  of  mortal  life. 
There  was  the  father,  manly,  earnest,  toilwom,  and  indus- 
trious, whose  daily  sweat  purchased  for  us  a  manly  benedic- 
tion on  our  daily  bread.  There,  too,  was  the  more  venerable 
form  of  mother,  the  dearest  ilame  that  mortal  lips  can  ever 
speak.  The  Turk  is  right  when  he  says  that  a  man  may  have 
many  a  sister,  many  a  wife,  but  only  one  mother.  Doctor 
Arnold,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  religious  EngKshmen 
of  this  present  age,  says  that  he  knows  God  only  through 
Christ.  I  should  respect  him  more  if  he  had  said  he  only 
knew  God  through  his  mother ;  for  the  mother  is  still  to  the 
hungry  heart  of  mortals  the  fairest,  the  holiest  incarnation 
of  the  ever-living,  ever-loving  God.  It  is  she  who  feeds  our 
body  from  her  own  body^s  hfe ;  it  is  she  who  feeds  our  soul 
from  her  own  spirit's  life.  She  taught  the  feet  to  walk,  the 
tongue  to  speak,  guided  our  stammering  lips.  Her  conscience 
went  before  us  as  a  great  wakening  light,  and  it  is  through 
her  that  we  first  became  acquainted  with  our  Father,  God. 

Every  man  that  has  ever  had  a  home  that  was  a  home 
feels  thus,  I  think,  about  the  little  roof  that  sheltered  him  in 
his  childhood,  and  blessed  the  morning  of  his  days.  How 
gladly  great  and  earnest  men,  who  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  and  done  battle  there, — their  life  often  a  battle, — look 
back  to  the  httle  roof  that  sheltered  them  when  they  were 
children.  The  old  man  may  be  rich  and  his  father  have 
been  never  so  poor ;  he  may  dwell  to-day  in  a  palace,  and 
have  been  bom  in  a  log- cabin  in  the  mountains ;  but  the 
house  which  held  his  cradle  is  still  the  holiest  tem^l^  q1^\i^ 
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aSections  to  Iiiin.  Hov  men  lore  to  go  back  in  hncj  to 
the  borne  of  their  childhood,  if  home  it  were.  The  old  man 
leaps  all  at  once,  in  his  dreams,  from  hia  children,  yes, 
from  hia  grandchildren,  to  the  time  and  place  when  he  wu 
a  child,  and  a  grandfather'a  hand  was  laid  on  his  head,  who 
is  now  himself  a  grandfather,  or  father  of  grandfathers 
even;  all  the  apace  between  five  generations  is  passed 
over  at  onco,  and  he  is  a  blessed  boy  again,  hia  early  home 
lingering  in  his  venerable  memory  for  all  his  mortal  life, — 
the  glad  remembrance  of  brother  and  sister,  the  beantiiiil 
affection  of  miclea  and  aunts,  who  seemed  a  special  provi- 
dence of  love  watching  over  him  and  dropping  their  balmy 
offerings  into  hia  expectant  hand. 

Then  to  most  men  their  actual  home,  not  that  which  they 
inherit  in  their  memories  from  their  fathers'  and  mothers' 
lovo,  but  that  which  they  have  made  out  of  their  own  love, 
is  the  centre  of  the  world  and  its  paradise  to  them.  There 
are  those  for  whom  we  would  lay  down  our  Uvea,  and  ba 
proud  of  the  sacrifice,  counting  it  a  delight,  not  a  denial, » 
great  triumph.  There  are  the  tenderest  friends,  whose 
daily  intercourse  beautifies  us  with  remembrance  of  mu- 
tual kindness  and  forbearance.  There  husband  and  wife 
give  and  forgive,  bear  and  forbear, — for  the  wedded  life  is 
ruled  by  the  same  elements  as  those  that  rule  and  checker 
the  sky, 

"  O'er  which  aereae  and  stormy  days 
With  sway  alternate  go." 
There  are  tlie  httle  olive  plants  that  spring  about  the  table, 
there  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  those  not  joined  always 
by  kindred  blood,  but  by  the  tenderer  tie  of  kindred  soul. 
In  families  where  only  filial  and  paternal  love  ia  the  bond 
that  joins,  and  not  connubial  love,  there  is  the  same  attach- 
ment, tenderness,  and  fondness  for  home. 

In  all  our  homes  error  has  been,  for  blood  ill-tempered 
vexes  all  but  the  rarest  of  men.  There  have  been  pain  and 
penitence  for  the  error,  bnt  mutual  forgiveness  brings  a 
divine  blossom  out  from  the  human  weed.  Sickness  has 
been  there,  and  pain  has  wrung  the  brow.  There  have 
been  many  a  sorrow  and  tdar  for  hope  deferred,  for  mntnal 
disappointment ;  sorrow  for  the  wrong  we  suffer,  and 
worscr  sorrow  for  the  wrong  we  do.  Death  has  also  been 
there,   now   joyous,   now    mfeYttncVoX-j , — dsaAh   giving  a 
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sacredness  to  tlie  home^  for  the  house  in  which  one  has 
never  been  bom,  or  in  which  one  has  never  been  bom  to 
the  other  world,  is  only  half  a  house ;  it  is  a  fancy  of  the 
carpenter  and  the  painter,  it  waits  for  the  finish  of  life. 
Life,  too,  is  there,  for  the  family  is  the  gate  of  entrance  to 
the  mortal,  and  the  gate  of  exit  to  the  immortal  world. 


MABBIAGE. 

In  his  enamoured  hour,  the  young  man  puts  a  glass-bell 
over  the  young  .woman,  then  out  of  romance  paints  a 
maiden  fairer  than  the  romantic  curving  moon,  endows  her 
with  virtues  collected  from  written  fictions  and  from  his 
own  dreams,  and  then  loves  the  visionary  angel.  The  young 
maiden  does  the  same,  only  painting  her  ideal  fairer  than 
the  young  man  his,  with  less  austere  traits  than  he  puts 
upon  her.  By  and  by  time  breaks  the  bells,  the  mist  of 
romance  has  vanished,  the  visionary  angel  has  fled,  and 
there  are  two  ordinary  mortals  left,  with  good  in  each,  ill 
in  both,  and  they  are  to  find  out  each  other,  and  make  the 
best  of  life  they  can.  No  doubt  there  is  always  a  surprise 
to  the  most  discreet  and  sober  persons,  lliere  are  ill 
things  which  we  did  not  look  for  in  our  mates,  in  ourselves, 
but  there  are  good  things  also  unexpected.  With  brim- 
ming eyes  the  wife  of  five  years^  standing  has  sometimes 
said  to  me,  when  I  asked  intimately  how  her  marriage 
sped,  ''  I  thought  I  knew  him  before  you  married  us,  but 
I  did  not  know  what  a  deep  mine  of  noble  things  there 
was  in  him/'  And  the  husband  of  five-and-forty  years' 
standing  has  sometimes  told  me  of  the  same  discovery  in 
his  wife,  when  age  had  loosed  the  modest  portals  of  the 
manly  tongue,  and  the  words  came  straightway  from  his 
heart.  Perhaps  the  mutual  surprise  is  as  often  a  mutual 
pleasure  as  unexpected  disappointment.  Men  and  women, 
and  especially  young  people,  do  not  know  that  it  takes 
years  to  marry  completely  two  hearts,  even  of  the  most 
loving  and  well-assorted.  But  nature  allows  no  sudden 
change.  We  slope  very  gradually  from  the  cradle  to  the 
summit  of  life.  Marriage  is  gradual,  a  fraction  of  us  at  a 
time.     A  happy  wedlock  is  a  long  falling  in  \o\^»   l^scass^R 
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young  persons  think  lovo  belonffs  only  to  tlio  brown  hair, 
and  plump,  round,  crimson  cheek.  So  it  does  for  its  begin- 
ning, just  as  Mount  Washington  begins  at  Boston  Bay. 
But  tho  golden  marriage  is  a  part  of  love  which  the  bridal 
day  knows  nothing  of.  Youth  is  tho  tassel  and  silken 
flower  of  love  ;  age  is  the  full  com,  ripe  and  solid  in  the 
ear.  Beautiful  is  the  morning  of  love  with  its  prophetic 
crimson,  violet,  saffron,  purple,  and  gold,  with  its  hopes 
.of  days  that  are  to  come.  Beautiful  also  is  the  evening  of 
love,  with  its  glad  remembrances,  and  its  rainbow  side 
turned  towards  heaven  as  well  as  earth. 

Young  people  marry  their  opposites  in  temper  and 
general  character,  and  such  a  marriage  is  commonly  a 
good  match.  They  do  it  instinctively.  Tho  young  man 
does  not  say,  "  My  black  eyes  require  to  be  wed  with 
blue,  and  my  over-vehemence  requires  to  be  a  little  modi- 
fied with  somewhat  of  dulness  and  reserve,^' — and  when 
those  opposites  come  together  to  be  wed,  they  do  not 
know  it;  each  thinks  the  other  just  like  himself.  Old 
people  never  marry  thoir  opposites ;  they  marry  their 
similars,  and  from  calculation.  Each  of  these  two  ar- 
rangements is  very  proper.  In  their  long  journey,  those 
young  opposites  will  fall  out  by  the  way  a  great  many  times, 
and  both  get  away  from  tho  road ;  but  each  will  charm 
the  other  back  again,  and  by  and  by  they  will  be  agreed 
as  to  the  place  they  will  go  to,  and  the  road  they  will  go 
by,  and  become  reconciled.  The  man  will  be  nobler  and 
larger  for  being  associated  with  so  much  humanity  unUke 
himself,  and  she  will  be  a  nobler  woman  for  having  man- 
hood beside  her  that  seeks  to  correct  her  deficiencies,  and 
supply  her  with  what  she  lacks,  if  tho  diversity  is  not  too 
great,  and  there  be  real  piety  and  love  in  their  hearts  to 
begin  with.  Tho  old  bridegroom  having  a  much  shorter 
journey  to  take,  must  associate  himself  with  one  like  him- 
self. 

A  perfect  and  complete  marriage,  where  wedlock  is  every- 
thing you  could  ask,  and  the  ideal  of  marriage  becomes 
actual,  is  not  common,  perhaps  is  as  rare  as  perfect  per- 
sonal beauty.  Men  and  women  are  married  fractionally, 
now  a  small  fraction,  then  a  large  fraction.  Very  few  are 
married  totally,  and  they  only,  I  think,  after  some  forty  or 
£fty  years  of  gradual  ap^TotxcVi  ^tl6l  ^^^eriment.     Such  a 
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large  and  sweet  fruit  is  a  complete  marriage^  that  it  needs 
a  very  long  summer  to  ripen  in,  and  then  a  long  winter 
to  mellow  and  season  it.  But  a  real,  happy. marriage,  of 
love  and  judgment,  between  a  noble  man  and  woman,  is 
one  of  the  things  so  very  handsome,  that  if  the  sun  were, 
as  the  Greek  poets  fabled,  a  god,  he  might  stop  the  world, 
and  hold  it  still  now  and  then,  in  order  to  look  all  day 
long  on  some  example  thereof,  and  feast  his  eyes  with 
such  a  spectacle. 


ELBOANCE   DOES  NOT   MAKE  A  HOME. 

I  NEVEE  saw  a  garment  too  fine  for  man  or  maid ;  there 
was  never  a  chair  too  good  for  a  cobbler  or  cooper  or  king 
to  sit  in,  never  a  house  too  fine  to  shelter  the  human  head. 
These  elements  about  us,  the  gorgeous  sky,  the  imperial 
sun,  are  not  too  good  for  the  human  race.  Elegance  fits 
man.  But  do  we  not  value  these  tools  of  housekeeping  a 
little  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  sometimes  mortgage 
a  home  for  the  sake  of  the  mahogany  we  would  bring  into 
it  ?  I  had  rather  eat  my  dinner  off  the  head  of  a  barrel, 
or  dress  aflber  the  fashion  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness,  or  sit  on  a  block  all  my  life,  than  consume  all 
myself  before  I  got  to  a  home,  and  take  so  much  pains 
with  the  outside  that  the  inside  was  as  hollow  as  an  empty 
nut.  Beauty  is  a  great  thing,  but  beauty  of  garments, 
house,  and  furniture,  is  a  very  tawdry  ornament  compared 
with  domestic  love.  All  the  elegance  in  the  world  will 
not  make  a  home,  aijd  I  would  give  more  for  a  spoonful 
of  real  hearty  love  than  for  whole  shiploads  of  furniture, 
and  all  the  gorgeousness  that  all  the  upholsterers  of  the 
world  could  gather  together. 


THE   MOTHEE^S   INFLUENCE   ON   THE   CHILD. 

The  schoolmaster  sees  the  mother's  face  daguerreotyped 
in  the  conduct  and  character  of  each  little  boy  and  girl. 
Nay,  a  chance  visitor,  with  a  quick  eye,  sees  verj  ^\3aixi5 
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which  child  is  iai\j  baptized  in  the  tranqnil  vaters  of  t 
blessed  home,  and  which  is  cradled  in  violence  and  biio> 
kled  at  the  bosom  of  a  storm.  Did  70a  ever  look  at  a 
little  pond  on  a  soar,  dark  day  in  March  T  How  Bullen 
the  swampy  water  looked.  The  shore  pouted  at  the  pond, 
and  the  pond  made  months  at  the  land;  and  how  tha 
scraggy  trees,  cold  and  bare-armed,  scowled  over  tba 
edge !  But  look  at  it  on  a  bright  day  in  Jnne,  wlum 
great  rounding  clondB,  all  golden  with  sunlight,  checker 
the  heavens,  and  seem  like  a  great  flock  of  sheep  which 
tho  good  God  is  tending  in  that  upland  pasture  of  the 
sky,  and  then  how  different  looks  that  pond, — the  shores  all 
green,  the  heavens  all  gay,  and  the  pond  laaghs  right  ont 
and  blesses  God.  As  the  heaven  over  the  water,  so  s 
mother  broods  over  the  family,  March  or  Jnne,  jnst  as  she 
will. 


THE   WILL   TO   BE    TRAINED,   MOT   BKOKEN. 

Men  oden  speak  of  breaking  the  will  of  a  child ;  bnt 
it  seems  to  me  they  had  better  break  the  neck.  The 
will  needs  regulation,  not  destroying.  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  breaking  the  legs  of  a  horse  in  training  him,  as  a 
child's  will.  I  would  discipline  and  develope  it  into  har- 
monious proportions.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  will  in 
itself  too  strong,  more  than  of  an  ann  too  mighty,  or  a 
mind  too  comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  too  powerful  in  ita 
hold. 

The  instruction  of  children  should  be  snch  as  to  ani- 
mate, insjiire,  and  train,  but  not  to  how,  cut,  and  carve; 
for  I  would  always  treat  a  child  aa  a  live  tree,  which  was 
to  be  helped  to  grow,  never  as  diy,  dead  timber,  to  be 
carved  into  this  or  that  shape,  and  to  have  certain  mould- 
ings grooved  upon  it.  A  live  tree,  and  not  dead  timber, 
i.i  every  little  child. 
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ILL  TEMPEB. 


A  siNOLB  person  of  a  sonr,  sullen  temper, — ^what  a  dread- 
ful thing  it  is  to  have  such  a  one  in  a  house  !  There  is  not 
myrrh  and  aloes  and  chloride  of  lime  enough  in  the  world 
to  disinfect  a  single  home  of  such  a  nuisance  as  that.  No 
riches,  no  elegance  of  mien,  no  beauty  of  face,  can  ever 
screen  such  persons  from  utter  vulgarity.  There  is  one 
thing  which  rising  persons  hate  the  reputation  of  more 
than  all  others,  and  that  is  vulgarity ;  but,  trust  me,  ill 
temper  is  the  vulgarest  thing  that  the  lowest  bom  and 
illest  bred  can  ever  bring  to  his  home.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  impiety.  Peevishness  in  a  home  is  not 
only  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  very  temple  of  love. 


GOOD  TEMPER. 

I  AM  surprised  that  intelligent  men  do  not  see  the  im- 
mense value  of  good  temper  in  their  homes ;  and  am 
amazed  that  they  will  take  such  pains  to  have  costly 
houses  and  fine  fiimiture,  and  yet  neglect  to  bring  home 
with  them  good  temper.  Depend  upon  it,  this  ia  the 
most  valuable  thing  a  man  can  send  home  or  keep  at 
home.  Is  well-polished  mahogany  so  much  more  valuable 
than  a  well-tempered  man  or  woman,  that  we  must  make 
so  much  sacrifice  for  the  former,  and  so  little  for  the 
latter,  as  we  do  oftentimes  ?  A  feast  of  nightingales^ 
tongues,  after  the  classic  sort,  is  very  poor  beside  a  feast 
of  pleasant  words  from  kind  hearts  fall  of  mutual  love, 
each  assuming  the  other  better  than  himself. 


INTEMPERANCE   IN  THE   FAMILY. 


Shall  I  tell  you  how  Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door 
when  Intemperance  looks  out  at  the  window,  and  makes 
the  wife   shiver  and  peak   and  pine,  and  t\i^   dc^'ii^Ti 
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dwindle,  and  their  faces  look  sad  and  prematurely  old? 
The  careful  stranger,  going  into  a  village  school  for  the 
first  time,  with  unerring  certainty  picks  out  the  dnmk- 
ard's  children ;  not  by  tneir  dress,  for  though  ram  BtMns 
it,  the  wife's  diligence  takes  it  out ;  but  he  reads  it  in  the 
corners  of  the  child's  mouth,  in  his  eye,  and  in  the  droop- 
ing cheek  ;  he  sees  signs  of  the  sorrow,  and  the  agosf, 
and  the  bloody  sweat,  which  God  meant  to  try  heroes 
with,  and  great  men,  which  he  never  meant  for  blameless 
babes.  Shall  I  tell  of  the  wife, — the  domestic  effect  of 
intemporanco  on  her, — the  suspicion  kept  irom  her  own 
consciousness  at  first,  then  a  belief  of  her  husband's 
shame  only  manifest  in  hor  weeping  prayers  to  God,  and 
in  a  tenderer  yearning  towards  him  who  deserves  her  love 
the  less,  but  gets  her  pity  more  ?  Shall  I  speak  of  the 
full  conviction  of  her  husband's  shame,  of  the  effort  still 
to  screen  his  inliniiity  from  the  public  gaze  ?  All  that  I 
have  seen  a  hundred  times,  and  you  have  seen  it  too.  I 
have  heard  of  armed  men  rushing  into  the  battle's  seven- 
fold heat,  and  bringing  out  a  brother,  a  friend,  a  general, 
or  a-  king;  but  woiiiim's  loyal  heart  defends  her  falling 
husband  from  worse  foes.  With  naked  breast,  she  goes 
into  that  fight,  the  most  hopeless  and  cruellest  of  battles, 
to  sciven  a  husband  from  iho  world's  well-merited  scorn. 
So  she  lives,  married,  but  the  saddest  of  widows,  till  one 
day  the  clods  of  the  valley  are  sweet  to  her,  and  the  same 
bells  tliat  mng  joyfully  at  the  half  marriage,  thought  to 
be  a  whole  one,  now  toll  at  the  only  real  wedlock  she  has 
known,  the  union  of  her  body  to  the  grave  and  her  soul 
to  (jod.  But  the  husband  knows  not  of  the  cruel  sufl'er- 
iiig  he  has  caused,  whereby  he  slowly  murdered  her,  nor 
cares  that  his  daughtei's  and  sons  are  walking  monuments 
through  the  streets,  of  that  same  horrid  death  which  yet 
the  earth  relucts  from,  and  will  not  hide  within  her 
breast. 


VIRTUE   BEGINS  AT   HOME. 


Piety  is  the  beauty  of  life  everywhere.     It  is  beautiful 
in  the  court,  in  the  senate-house,  in  the  mechanic's  shop, 
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at  the  farmer^s  plough,  but  its  sweetest  and  fairest  face  it 
puts  on  at  home.  So  a  star  shines  beautiful  for  all  the 
world,  a  great  public  light;  but  it  shines  fairer,  looks 
larger,  and  comes  nearer,  when  you  see  it  out  of  a  window 
in  a  narrow  street  in  the  city,  and  Sirius  or  liyra  thus  seen 
looks  down  upon  you  with  fuller,  sweeter,  diviner  light. 

Home  is  the  place  wherein  we  must  cultivate  all  the 
narrow  virtues  which  cannot  bear  the  cold  atmosphere  of 
the  outward  world.  If  we  are  to  reform  the  church,  the 
state,  business,  or  war,  we  need  great  ideas  trumpeted 
abroad ;  but  we  must  come  home  at  last  to  teach  the  baby 
in  its  mother's  arms.  It  is  in  the  house  that  we  must  rear 
up  those  tender  plants  which  are  one  day  to  be  a  hedge  to 
keep  the  world  of  wickedness  out  of  the  garden  of  our 
civilization.  We  want  great  and  good  men.  Where  shall 
we  find  them  ?  Here  and  there  in  society  you  find  one. 
Study  his  history,  trace  him  back  through  the  beginning 
of  his  professional  life,  through  college,  academy,  and 
school,  and  at  last  you  find  where  that  great  Amazonian 
river  of  excellence  took  its  rise.  It  was  in  his  mother's 
arms  ,•  thence  he  received  the  piety,  there  he  got  the  mag- 
nanimity which  stands  him  in  such  stead,  and  arms  him 
that  he  faints  not  and  never  fails. 

Mrs  Motherly  has  lived  many  years  a  wife,  many  a 
mother,  grandmother  even.  She  is  as  industrious  as  tho 
good  woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  her  husband's 
large  estate  is  as  much  of  her  saving  as  of  his  getting. 
What  housekeeping  is  hers,  where  there  is  plenty,  neat- 
ness, order,  regulanty,  nothing  wasted.  She  is  early  up, 
not  early  down.  How  busy  those  fingers  are,  how  nice 
those  stitches  seem !  How  thoughtful  she  is,  with  no  idle 
gossip,  with  serious  thought,  sound  sense,  handsome  wit ! 
WTiat  exact  judgment  !  How  she  trains  her  children, — 
well  educated  all  of  them,  some  at  college,  some  for  trades, 
all  for  work,  hand  and  head  work.  Her  daughters  both 
know  and  do.  But  she  has  educated  her  husband  as  well 
as  her  children.  Much  of  his  integi'ity  was  hers  first ;  a 
great  deal  of  the  benevolence  which  makes  him  honoured 
in  the  gate  was  her  benevolence  ;  lie  holds  by  courtesy  in 
his  name,  but  by  his  wife's  right ;  she  showed  him  that 
love  of  God  meant  love  of  man ;  and  that  religious  life  last- 
ed seven  days  out  of  the  week.     She  trained  up  her  chil- 
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dren^  fed  them  from  her  bosom,  from  her  soul  also.  How 
charitable  she  is  !  "  She  went  and  did  it,'*  the  neighbours 
say,  "  while  we  were  talking  about  it.*'  The  house  is  so 
full  of  affection  that  it  runs  over,  and  goes  all  round  the 
town.  She  is  one  of  the  Lord's  servants  to  do  kindly 
deeds,  and  is  worth  two  or  three  New  Testament  angels, 
who  only  come  on  great  occasions ;  she  is  a  human  angel, 
of  the  church  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  She  has  children 
on  earth,  grandchildren ;  children  also  in  heaven ;  and  in 
her  evening  prayer  they  all  gather  about  her,  like  the 
angels  about  St  Cecilia,  half  on  earth,  half  in  heaven. 
How  handsome  her  face  is  now !  not  in  feature,  but  in  ex- 
pression,— a  New-England  face,  full  of  Christian  graces ; 
the  Bible  is  not  fiiller  of  trust  in  Grod  than  her  face  is 
written  all  over  with  the  good  deeds  she  has  done.  How 
venerable  that  face,  full  of  half  a  century  and  more  of  noble 
religious  life!  Her  children  also  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed. 


PIETY  AT   HOME. 


Religion  is  majestic  in  the  state ;  it  may  be  grand  in  the 
church, — in  the  church  building  a  great  institution,  in  the 
state  swa^nng  the  destinies  of  millions  of  men.  But  piety 
looks  lovelier  and  sweeter  at  home ;  not  arrayed  in  her 
court  dress,  not  set  off  in  her  church  regimentals,  but 
dressed  in  her  homely  week-day,  work-day  clothes.  It  is 
a  little  striking  that  the  word  jpiety,  which  so  often  rings 
in  the  Christian  Church,  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
English  Bible,  and  then  coupled  with  the  admonition  to 
show  itself  first  at  home. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  VALUE   OP  EDUCATION. 

Here  we  ai*e,  my  fnends,  to  work  for  our  daily  bread. 
That  is  no  curse, — say  Genesis  what  it  may.  But  there  is 
another  work  to  be  done  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to  build 
up  an  intellectual  character.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to 
have  for  an  epitaph,  ^'  This  man  got  money,  and  nothing 
more.^^  It  would  be  worse  to  be  yourself  a  tombstone, 
and  be  followed  in  life  with  this  living  epitaph  about  you. 
Yet  there  are  such  men,  so  building  themselves. 

How  much  we  can  do  for  ourselves  in  this  matter  of 
education !  An  educated  man  doubles  his  estate  in  a  few 
years;  but  he  may  double  himself,  his  personal  power, 
perhaps  in  less  time,  and  so  will  multiply  the  higher  modes 
of  joy.  That  is  not  all.  He  blesses  others  while  he  cheers 
himself.  Each  spot  you  justly  cultivate  enriches  the  con- 
tinent, salubiifies  the  air,  and  improves  its  temperature; 
and  so  each  man  who  justly  cultivates  his  mind,  the  one 
bright  spot  of  verdure,  salubrifies  the  consciousness  of 
men.  He  is  one  more  worker  on  the  side  of  material  com- 
fort ;  one  more  apostle  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  faring  forth,  commissioned  by  his  God  to  evangelize 
the  world.  A  well-instructed  man,  with  mind  enlarged, 
and  conscience,  and  heart,  and  soul  developed,  is  a  safe- 
guard and  defence,  a  fortress  and  high  tower.  Such  a  one 
aids  the  great  work  we  all  pray  for,  which  the  noblest  men 
have  laboured  to  bring  to  pass,  which  Christ  died  for.  No 
one  of  these  has  ever  wrought  in  vain,  nor  does,  nor  ever 
shall.  The  fruit  of  your  fidelity, — ^you  enjoy  it  here ;  you 
enjoy  an  apple,  it  may  be,  plucked  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge.   You  take  it  with  you  also  when  you  go  hence. 
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And  the  seed,  love,  shall  spring  up,  and  become  a  tree  to 
feed,  and  heal,  and  gladden  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
many  a  thousand  years  to  come. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

All  man's  conscious  activity  is  at  first  an  experiment — 
an  undertiiking  of  which  the  result  is  not  known  until  after 
the  trial.  All  experiment  is  liable  to  mistake.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  but  only  one  way  of  doing 
it  best ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  every  individual  of  the 
human  race  will  hit  the  right  way  the  first  time  of  trying. 
What  succeeds  we  keep  and  it  becomes  the. habit  of  man- 
kind. I  take  it,  all  the  experiments  ever  made,  however 
ruinous  to  the  individual  man,  have  to  the  human  race 
been  worth  all  they  cost,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
human  race  to  have  learned  at  a  cheaper  school  than  that 
dear  one  which  experience  has  taught. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OP  INDUSTRY. 

The  outward  value  of  industry  we  see  very  plainly ;  but 
its  educational  value,  that  is  the  thing  really  of  the  greatest 
importance.  All  the  life  of  mankind  has  been  school-time; 
all  the  industry  of  mankind  has  been  education  for  the 
body  and  spirit ;  all  the  tools  of  the  human  race,  from  the 
crooked  stick  which  caught  the  first  fish  to  the  last  mag- 
nificent clock,  are  instruments  for  the  education  of  man- 
kind. But  it  was  not  human  wit  that  established  this 
gi'Ciit  school.  Oh  no,  far  from  that,  ^fen  asked  for  bread 
and  cloth,  but  in  getting  those  they  grew  wiser  and  better. 
The  plan  of  the  world's  education  lay  in  the  vast  mind  of 
the  Infinite  God.  I  have  often  tried  to  tell  how  the  in- 
liuence  of  nature  leads  you  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  God; 
and  that  spectacle  is  truly  a  .brave  one.  But  you  cannot 
study  the  history  of  a  single  tool  man  works  with  but  you  are 
amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  God  which  made  that  tool,  by  which 
man  feeds  liis  mind  at  the  same  time  he  feeds  his  mQuth.  • 
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9  how  work  is  education.  The  industrious  boy,  with 
3  body  and  mind,  goes  to  learn  a  trade.  It  is  only 
kCtual  trade  the  father  thinks  of,  but  every  tool  the 
learns  to  master  helps  his  intellectual  development, 
ittempts  made  to  improve  the  cattle  of  New-England 
improved  the  farmer  more  than  his  stock.  Every  bet- 
^  of  a  working  tool  is  a  bettering  of  the  workman, 
ase  of  cattle  in  the  rude  ages  is  to  be  set  down  among 
astructions  of  the  human  race.  Tou  see  the  eflFect 
)our  in  the  rude  Irishmen  who  come  here  to  us ;  it  is 
preat  school  for  them,  for  the  head  and  hand  must 
together.  Tou  may  see  the  educational  effect  of  this 
3w-England  in  an  eminent  degree.  Here  is  great  in- 
ial  activity,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
jht,  growth,  development  of  mind.  The  introduction 
inufactures  into  New-England  has  done  more  for  the 
of  the  people  than  for  their  purse.  Demand  a  skilful 
,  it  must  needs  have  a  skilful  head  likewise.  Labour 
)een  the  great  school  for  the  education,  of  mankind, 
brute  labour,  the  military  labour,  the  positive  product- 
labour  of  our  times, — these  only  mark  three  great 
es  in  the  manual-labour  school  of  the  world.  We  ask 
for  the  material  result,  poor  ignorant  children  as  we 
but  the  Infinite  God  gives  us  also  the  spiritual  train- 
)f  our  higher  powers,  something  that  we  know  not  of. 
fferent  kinds  of  industry  have  different  educational 
3S.  The  higher  the  work  is,  the  higher  the  power  it 
),nds,  and  the  more  education  it  gives.  The  more  com- 
,ted  the  instrument  which  the  man  learns  to  master, 
nore  thought  it  calls  for,  the  greater  the  power  it  de- 
3S.  Thus  all  the  higher  callings  of  mankind  are  in- 
nents  to  elevate  men  to  higher  and  higher  education, 
seek  them  first  for  the  material  purpose,  but  the  good 
uses  them  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  making  the  cupid- 
nd  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  serve  his 
ite  design.  With  us  in  New-England  there  is  a  con- 
il  effort  of  earnest  men  to  engage  in  the  higher  forms 
dustry,  and  so  there  comes  a  distaste  for  brute  labour ; 
so  the  American  youth  is  pressed  into  such  calUngs  as 
Euad  skilful  labour.  As  fast  as  we  get  tired  of  brute 
or,  we  bring  in  nature's  forces  to  do  it  for  us. 
ertise  for  brute  labour  which  demands  nothing  but 
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&  etrong  arm,  force  of  tniiBcIes,  and  the  onedQcated 
foreigner  applies  for  tliat  place;  advertiee  for  skilled 
labour,  and  the  educated  New-£higlander  comes  to  the 
place.  So  a  crowd  of  cultivated  applicants  press  into  all 
the  high  places  of  homan  toil,  and  there  is  an  intense 
activity  of  body  and  mind  to  accomplish  these  material 
purposes.  Once  only  war  could  sting  and  drive  men  to 
such  activity  as  business  demands  eveiT  day  now.  We 
are  up  early  and  lie  down  late,  bnsy  with  hand,  and  with 
head  busier  yet.  We  ask  only  material  power ;  bot  the 
good  God  throws  us  in  spiritual  power. 

Men  do  not  very  well  understand  what  a  great  check 
the  want  of  material  means  is  to  the  development  of  the 
rudest  class  of  men  in  society.  They  know  that  poverty 
is  want  of  broad,  want  of  shelter,  want  of  clothes,  want  of 
warmth;  they  do  not  see  also  that  it  must  necessarily  he 
also  want  of  wisdom,  want  of  justice,  want  of  love,  want  of 
piety,  want  of  manly  dovelopmont;  and  that  tlua  is  the 
great  misery  of  want. 


ALL   MATERIAL   AND    SPIBnUAL   FOBCES   FOB   UAN'S   BENEFIT. 

Where  all  work  is  done  by  the  hands  of  men,  mankind 
is  poor,  and  spiritual  development  is  poor;  only  few  men 
have  comfort,  elegance,  beauty ;  and  fewer  still  have  in- 
tellectual education,  and  manly  use  and  enjoyment  of 
their  powers.  Now  wo  have  wind,  water,  fire,  electricity, 
steam  ;  these  do  our  work,  and  leave  the  hands  free.  The 
power  of  machinery  in  England  alone  is  greater  than  the 
physical  power  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
three  million  people  of  New-England  at  this  day,  with 
their  power  over  material  things,  have  got  a  greater  pro- 
ductive force  than  the  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese. 
This  industry  will  be  so  productive  one  day  that  mankind 
will  be  rich  enough  to  att'ord  means  of  culture  for  intellect, 
conscience,  heart,  and  soul  to  every  child  bom.  Hitherto 
this  immense  force  of  machineiy  has  done  little  for  the 
mass  of  men ;  it  has  raised  them  absolutely,  but  in  some 
countries  has  not  elevated   them  relatively.     The   day- 
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labourer  of  England  to-day  is  far  beliind  the  capitalist  of 
four  hundred  years  ago.  In  America  this  is  not  so ;  but 
the  complicated  and  costly  machinery  generally  has  not 
lessened  the  hours  of  toil  for  those  who  do  the  work.  It 
is  destined  however  to  have  this  eflFect,  and  already  it  begins 
to  accomplish  it.  The  practice  of  working  but  ten  hours 
a  day,  which  has  become  universal  in  all  the  large  towns, 
and  will  soon  spread  over  all  the  country,  is  one  sign  of 
it,  and  marks  the  turn  of  the  tide,  which  set  always  before 
in  one  direction.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  great  exten- 
sion of  this  power  of  machinery.  Nature  is  full  of  forces 
waiting  to  serve  us  and  do  our  work,  and  leave  us  free  to 
apply  our  time  to  higher  purposes  of  toil.  More  servants 
wait  on  man  than  he  will  take  notice  of.  Once  the  river 
was  only  a  boundary  between  states;  now  it  is  a  great 
productive  power.  Once  steam  was  only  a  boy^s  play- 
thing ;  now  it  crosses  the  ocean,  spins  and  weaves,  and 
serves  us  in  a  thousand  ways.  These  are  but  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  mighty  forces  nature  holds  in  her  bosom,  wait- 
ing to  give  to  him  that  is  ready  to  take. 

It  is  a  thing  possible  that  all  work  of  the  human  race  shall 
one  day  become  as  educational  and  as  attractive  as  the  work 
of  the  poet  and  naturalist  is  to  them.  Then  there  will  be 
no  drudgery  in  the  world;  and  I  think  there  are  steps 
taken  towards  that  point.  When  the  science  of  the  ablest 
mind  is  directed  to  securing  the  welfare  of  all  men,  to  dis- 
tributing the  best  gifts  of  civilization  to  all,  then  what  re- 
sults are  possible  to  us  all !  Then  as  so  much  power  of 
production,  and  so  much  of  spiritual  power,  comes  from 
the  organization  of  a  thought  in  the  material  world,  how 
much  more  will  come  from  the  organization  of  a  thought 
in  man.  We  see  the  power  of  men  organized  in  an  army, 
where  the  energy  of  the  ablest  directs  the  bodies  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  to  the  work  of  destruction.  We 
see  the  power  of  men  organized  in  a  church  like  the  Catho- 
lic, in  a  state  like  the  English,  in  a  community  like  the 
Jesuits,  where  the  organization  is  not  for  the  good  of  all. 
We  see  the  power  of  organization  for  commercial  purposes 
in  a  bank,  for  productive  energy  in  a  manufactory.  One 
day  we  shall  have  the  accumulated  riches,  power,  wisdom, 
justice,  love,  and  piety  of  mankind  organized  by  the  wis- 
dom, justice,  love,  and  piety  of  some  new  Messiah,  organ- 
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izcd  in  society^  which  shall  secure  the  welfiuie  of  all  men; 
and  we  shall  have  a  society  which  shall  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  absolute  religion  of  the  Infinite  God  which 
the  community  of  the  Jesuits  bears  to  the  Boman  church 
and  the  Pope.  Then  there  will  be  an  industry  so  great 
that  there  will  be  a  material  basis  sufficient  for  the  spiritual 
development  of  every  child.  Then  all  these  results  of  ma- 
terial civilization  will  be  for  all  men,  not  barely  for  a  few. 
Then  all  industry  will  be  attractive  and  educational,  and  the 
material  and  spiritual  riches  of  mankind  be  spread  broad- 
cast, like  the  blessed  air  and  sunUght  of  God  on  the  earth 


THE   NEED  OF   HIGHSB  EDUCATION. 

All  the  life  of  a  child,  and  of  a  man,  is  edacational,  no 
doubt.  The  baby's  hunger  for  its  food,  its  struggles 
uf^ainst  such  as  would  oppose  its  infantile  caprice,  the 
young  man's  hunger  and  struggle  for  other  things,  the  trials 
of  ))aHsion,  the  trials  of  ambition, — all  these  are  educational, 
and  the  worth  of  such  school-time  is  obvious  enough.  So 
all  the  life  of  the  human  race  is  doubtless  school-time,  and 
all  its  struggle  against  material  want  and  against  human 
ra])acity  is  educational.  We  have  teachers  who  address 
(lihbrent  faculties,  and  give  different  lessons, — Want,  with 
its  terrible  ushers,  War,  Slavery,  Ignorance,  Fraud,  Pros- 
titution ;  many-liveried  Sin  is  a  rough  schoolmaster  in 
the  primary  school  of  mankind's  education.  These  teach 
slowly,  and  we  learn  very  hard  under  such  tutelage.  Reli- 
gion, with  lior  sweet-faced  helpers,  Piety,  Morality,  Beauty, 
IMenty,  Wisdom,  keeps  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
who  undor  such  tutelage  learn  gladly  and  fast,  and  have  a 
higher  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of  higher  faculties  thus 
brought  into  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  youth  of  mankind,  and  the  inex- 
perience consequent  thereon,  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
develo})nient  of  the  higher  faculties  of  man  ;  and  his  hap- 
j)ini»ss  is  always  proportioned,  first,  to  the  greatness  of  the 
faculties  which  are  used,  and,  next,  to  the  completeness  of 
their  exercise  and  satisfaction.  So  there  is  a  great  want 
of  the  higher  modes  of  happiness  amongst  men  everywhere. 
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The  general  modes  of  life  quicken  mainly  tte  inferior 
spiritual  faculties  of  man,  not  the  superior.  The  public 
^ucational  forces,  business,  politics,  Uterature,  preaching, 
do  not  tend  directly  to  produce  noble  men,  men  of  great 
mind  and  conscience,  and  heart  and  soul.  Men  like 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  exceptional.  There  is  not  much 
macliinery  in  the  world  that  is  calculated  to  turn  out  men 
of  that  stamp.  Nay,  men  like  Washington  and  Franklin 
are  exceptional;  now  exceptional  by  birth,  bom  with 
genius ;  then  exceptional  by  culture,  bred  under  uncom- 
monly favourable  circumstances.  Even  physical  beauty  is 
the  result  of  exceptional  circumstances;  it  is  not  instan- 
tial  in  any  nation,  in  any  tribe,  or  in  any  family  of  men ; 
all  Christendom  is  a  set  of  homely  folks  to-day.  Men  are 
contented  with  this  state  of  things,  because  they  form  a 
low  estimate  of  human  nature ;  and  do  not  know  what 
great  things  we  are  capable  of  and  meant  for.  Less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  three  hundred  women  sat  the  longest 
day  of  summer  on  Boston  Common,  and  spun  with  three 
hundred  several  wheels,  and  at  the  day^s  end  they  had 
a  few  hanks  of  cotton  and  linen  thread  and  woollen  yam, 
and  they  were  well  content  with  their  day^s  work.  But 
when  it  was  found  out  that  any  lazy  brook  in  New-Eng- 
land, if  set  properly  to  work,  could  spin  more  in  a  day 
than  all  these  three  hundred  women  in  a  month,  not  a  wo- 
man was  satisfied  to  trundle  with  her  foot,  and  turn  with 
her  hand,  the  wheel,  on  Boston  Common  or  in  her  house. 
And  just  as  the  power  of  the  brook  lay  sleeping  there, 
and  waiting  to  be  set  to  work,  so  do  greater  powers  in 
man  than  are  yet  developed  he  sleeping  and  waiting  to 
spring  to  their  toil. 


INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE. 


The  greatest  man  that  New-England  ever  bred  or  bore 
once  pointed  out  the  "  way  to  make  money  plenty  in  every 
man's  pocket/'  If  some  one  greater  than  Dr  Franklin 
should  show  how  to  make  wisdom  plenty  in  every  man's 
head,  what  a  service  that  Poor  Eichard  of  the  soul  would 
render  to  mankind ;  for  then  money  also,  power  over  mat- 
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ter,  wonld  be  abnndaiit  enongli,  and  what  is  a  great  deal 
costlier  than  all  money.  But  aa  yet  I  fear  that  few  persona 
are  aware  of  the  vast  treaaore  wluch  God  has  Riven  in  thia 
mind  of  ours,  with  its  three-fold  grandeur  of  understanding, 
imagination,  and  reason, — ^its  practical,  poetic,  and  philo- 
sophic power.  Very  few  men  seem  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent this  mind  is  capable  of  cultnre  and  improvement. 

The  ground  nndcr  onr  feet  is  capable  of  indefinite 
bettering.  Nobody  has  yet  found  a  limit,  to  ita  power  to 
produce  either  use  or  beauty.  From  his  acres  no  farmer 
has  ever  compeDcd  the  uttermost  blade  of  com,  or  coaxed 
the  last  violet,  so  that  the  land  shall  say  to  the  husband- 
man, "  Hold  there  !  Thia  is  my  very  best.  I  can  no  fur- 
ther,— so  help  me  God."  There  is  always  room  for  another 
blade  of  com,  and  another  violet.  Man  is  the  school- 
master  for  nature,  and  the  elements  learn.  What  an  odda 
betwixt  the  agricultural  power  of  New-England  to-day 
and  tlireo  hundred  years  ago,  between  the  land  of  forests 
and  the  land  of  farms  I  And  yet  we  are  not  near  the  limit 
of  thia  productive  power.  "  To-morrow  to  freah  fields 
and  pastures  new,"  says  every  farmer  and  gardener. 

To  the  human  mind  there  is  no  limit,  conceivable  to  us. 
In  many  generations  sayage  humanity  comes  up  to  a  So- 
crates or  an  Aristotle.  Humanity  does  not  stop  there;  it 
takes  anew  departure,  and  rises  again, — for  a  man  of  genius 
is  only  one  twig  on  the  world's  tree,  where  the  highest 
bird  of  humanity  alights  for  a  moment.  Mid  with  her  oeak 
plumes  her  wings  for  a  higher  flight.  Aristotle  and  So- 
crates only  got  so  far  as  they  could  in  threescore  years  and 
ten,  not  so  fur  as  humanity  could  in  threescore  years  and 
ten ;  nay,  not  so  far  as  themselves  can  reach  in  seventy 
times  seven  years  ;  for  I  take  it  the  old  philosopher  who 
ceased  to  be  mortal  some  thrce-and- twenty  hundred  years 
ago,  drinking  the  wicked  hemlock  which  was  his  city's 
reward  to  him  for  being  the  wisest  man  in  all  the  round 
earth,  is  but  the  feeblest  infant  compared  to  the  vast  philo- 
sopher he  has  expanded  into,  in  the  centuries  that  have 
since  passed  by.  Taking,  therefore,  the  immortal  nature 
of  man  into  consideration,  as  well  as  his  mortal,  there  is  no 
linnt  conceivable  to  his  power  of  growth  and  expansion. 

This  intellectual  culture  is  of  great  value.  First,  it  is  a 
means  of  power  over  nature,  and  hence  of  comfort,  of  riches. 
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of  beauty.  Money  is  the  conTentional  representative  of 
value,  but  mind  is  the  actual  creator  of  value.  Wisdom, — 
it  is  bread,  it  is  beauty,  it  is  protection,  it  is  all  forms  of 
riches,  in  fact  or  in  possibilify.  Thought  is  power  over 
matter;  thereby  we  put  want  at  defiance.  Do  you  wish 
to  increase  the  riches  of  America,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
enlarge  the  amount  of  food,  houses,  clothes,  means  of  com- 
fort and  ornament  7  Cultivate  the  mind ;  it  is  practical 
power.  Do  you  wish  to  put  national  poverty  at  defiiance  ? 
Enlarge  the  power  of  thought.  The  mind  of  New-Eng- 
land runs  through  the  school-house,  and  then  jumps  over 
the  ditch  of  poverty,  where  lie  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Ireland,  and  many  another  country  that  never  took  its 
start  by  the  run  in  the  school-house,  and  so  failed  to 
leap  the  ditch,  and  there  lies  to  perish.  The  wisest  indi- 
viduals are  seldom  the  richest  persons  ;  but  the  wisest  na- 
tions are  always  the  wealthiest.  But  this  is  the  very  lowest 
use  of  wisdom.  Yet  it  is  indispensable ;  it  prepares  the 
material  basis  whereon  high  character  is  to  rest,  and  be 
builded  up. 

Wisdom  is  able  to  help  the  higher  forms  of  human  de- 
velopment. It  is  valuable  as  money ;  it  is  more  valuable 
likewise  as  manhood.  The  power  of  mind  is  itself  an  end, 
furnishing  wonderful  and  elevating  delights ;  but  it  is  like- 
wise a  means  to  the  higher  development  of  qualities  nobler 
than  the  mere  intellect. 

But  as  an  end,  the  delight  of  intellectual  power,  of 
thought,  of  reflection,  of  imagination,  of  reason, — what  a 
grand  and  noble  satisfaction  it  is  !  It  is  a  sublime  pleasure 
to  read  this  great  book  of  Nature,  the  Old  Testament  of 
God,  written  not  on  two,  but  on  millions  of  tables  of 
stone,  all  illuminated  with  those  diagrams  of  fire,  that 
bum  night  after  night  all  round  the  world ;  to  know  the 
curious  economy  whereby  a  rose  grows  out  of  the  dark 
ground,  and  is  beautiful  idl  over  and  fragrant  all  through ; 
to  learn  the  curious  chemistry  whereby  nature  produces 
green  and  golden  ornaments,  fed  by  the  same  ground,  wa- 
tered by  the  same  clouds,  and  furnished  into  such  various 
beauty  by  the  same  sunlight  which  they  absorb  and  reflect. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  imderstand  this  New 
Testament  of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  his  past,  his  pre- 
sent, and  his  future;   to  understand  the   more  curious 
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physiology  of  the  human  spirit,  and  that  manrelloaa 
chemistry  of  mind,  metaphysics,  psychology,  ontology, 
whereby  we  build  us  up  the  beings  that  we  are,  flame 
into  flowers  more  radiant  and  more  fragrant  than  any 
rose  wrapped  in  its  cloth  of  gold. 

The  man  of  letters  has  the  sublime  joy  of  welcoming 
the  income  of  new  thought  to  his  mind,  of  creating  new 
forms  thereof.  Homer,  wandering  from  town  to  town, — 
how  delighted  his  heart  must  have  been  with  such  a  para- 
dise of  poetry  coming  up,  growing,  blossoming,  bearing 
fruit  in  his  masterly  mind.  Poor  Scotch  Bums,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wretchedness,  caused  by  wantonness  and 
drink,  consoled  himself  with  ^'  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine ''  of  the  poet,  the  ^^  accomplishment  of  verse ''  em- 
balming his  thought  in  such  lovely  forms  that  mankind 
will  never  let  tliom  perish,  nor  break  off  a  thread  there- 
from. How  great  are  the  delights  of  science,  to  the 
naturalist,  the  astronomer,  the  geologist.  Entranced  in 
his  toilsome  studies,  Newton  forgot  the  heat,  forgot  the 
cold,  was  careless  of  day  and  night,  and  the  untasted  food 
for  breakfast,  for  dinner,  and  for  supper,  came  before  him, 
and  before  him  went;  he  touched  it  not.  Toil  was  it? 
Ay,  it  was  the  toil  of  heaven.  It  was  God's  toU,  it  was 
itself  a  beatitude. 

But  this  exalted  enjoyment  is  for  but  few  persons. 
Few  creators  arc  there  in  literature  or  in  science.  There 
is  only  one  Homer,  but  a  great  swarm  of  imitators,  com- 
mentators, and  translators.  Let  us  not  find  fault  with 
them.  They  cut  oil*  a  scion  from  the  great  poetic  tree, 
cany  it  abroad,  and  plant  it  in  other  lands,  where  it  shall 
grow,  and  thousands  shall  gladden  at  its  sight,  and  pause, 
and  pitch  their  tents  in  its  welcome  and  blessed  shade. 
It  is  a  great  joy  to  take  thought  at  second  hand.  Then 
men  rejoice  in  what  others  discover  and  create.  You  may 
enjoy  society,  without  being  father  and  mother  to  all  your 
acciuaintance.  The  pletisures  of  the  intellect  not  creative, 
but  only  recipient,  have  never  been  fully  appreciated. 
What  a  joy  is  there  in  a  good  book,  writ  by  some  great 
master  of  thought,  who  breaks  into  beauty,  as  in 
siunmer  the  meadow  into  grass  and  dandelions  and 
violets,  with  geraniums,  and  manifold  sweetness.  As 
an  amusement,  that   of  reading  is   worth   all  the  rest. 
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What  pleasure  in  science,  in  literature,  in  poetry,  for  any 
man  who  will  but  open  his  eye  and  his  heart  to  take  it  in. 
What  delight  an  audience  of  men  who  never  speak,  take 
in  some  great  orator,  who.  looks  into  their  faces,  and  speaks 
into  their  hearts,  and  then  rains  a  meteoric  shower  of 
stars,  falling  from  his  heaven  of  genius  before  their  eyes  ; 
or,  far  better  still,  with  a  whole  day  of  sunlight  warms  his 
audience,  so  that  every  manly  and  womanly  excellence  in 
them  buds  and  blossoms  with  fragrance,  one  day  to  bear 
most  luscious  fruit  before  God,  fruit  for  mortality,  fruit 
for  eternity  not  less.  I  once  Imew  a  hard-workinff  man, 
a  farmer  ^d  mechanic,  who  in  the  winter-nights  ?o8e  a 
great  while  before  day,  and  out  of  the  darkness  coaxed 
himi  at  least  two  hours  of  hard  study,  and  then  when  the 
morning  peeped  over  the  eastern  hills,  he  yoked  his  oxen 
and  went  forth  to  his  daily  work,  or  in  his  shop  he 
laboured  all  day  long ;  and  when  the  night  came,  he  read 
aloud  some  simple  book  to  his  family;  but  when  they 
were  snugly  laid  away  in  their  sleep,  the  great-minded 
mechanic  took  to  his  hard  study  anew ;  and  so,  year  out 
and  year  in,  he  went  on,  neither  rich  nor  much  honoured, 
hardly  entreated  by  daily  work,  and  yet  ho  probably  had 
a  happiness  in  his  heart  and  mind  which  the  whole  county 
might  have  been  proud  to  share. 

It  is  only  a  small  class  of  men  who  have  much  time  for 
literature  or  science.  The  class  that  has  most  is  not  tho 
most  fortunate  nor  the  happiest.  Some  persons  mourn 
at  this ;  but  you  do  not  wish  the  whole  world  to  be  run 
over  with  medical  plants,  or  roses  and  anemones  ;  it  must 
be  mainly  set  with  grass  for  the  cattle  and  com  for  men. 
There  will  always  be  twenty  thousand  farmers  for  one 
botanist,  a  million  readers  for  one  great  creative  poet. 
With  the  mass  of  men  to-day,  their  life  is  devoted  to  in- 
dustry,—the  creation  or  traffic  in  material  things.  To 
mankind,  Uterature  and  science  are  only  the  little  dainty 
garden  i^der  the  window,  where,  in  her  spare  time,  thi 
noble  farmer's  daughter  cultivates  her  great  hollyhocks 
and  marigolds,  or  little  plants  at  their  foot,  dainty  migno- 
nette, heart's-ease,  and  forget-me-not,  to  cheer  her  father, 
all  foredone  with  toil,  or  to  signify  to  her  lover  what  fra- 
crrant  affection  she  boars  for  him,  and  how  she  thinks  of 
S^when  far  away,  while  watering  her  forget-me-nots 
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witli  her  love,  not  less  tlian  with  water  drawn  from  tlte 
well ;  or  therein  she  cnltivates  choice  herbs,  to  take  away 
the  grief  of  a  wound  or  to  lengthen  out  the  little  span  m 
human  life.  So  to  the  mass  of  men  literature  and  science 
are  not  the  web  of  life ;  they  are  onlv  the  little  fringe,  an 
ornament  which  hangs  round  its  borders. 

But  what  a  delight  power  of  thought  gives  to  tiie  com- 
monest occupations  of  life,  though  it  may  not  exhibit 
itself  in  power  of  speech.  The  man  of  letters  ntt«n 
words,  the  man  of  business  things.  Com  and  cattle  are 
the  farmer's  words,  houses  are  the  language  of  the  car- 
penter, locomotives  are  the  iron-worker's  Speech,  and  the 
wares  of  the  merchant  are  the  utterance  of  his  mental  cal- 
culation. There  is  a  great  mistake  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  The  sophomore  at  college,  who  knows  verj 
poorly  the  grammars  of  some  half  a  dozen  tongues,  and 
can  speak  and  write  without  violating  the  rules  of  the 
King's  English,  thinks  his  cousin  and  uncle,  who  cannot 
tulk  five  minutes  without  violating  the  King's  English, 
are  very  poorly  educated.  But  the  power  of  thought  is 
one  part  of  culture,  and  the  power  of  speech  is  only 
another.  I  do  not  say  that  we  overrate  the  power  of 
speech;  we  underrate  the  power  of  thought.  I  once 
knew  a  grocer  who  knew  the  history  of  all  the  articles  in 
his  wealthy  vhop,  whence  they  came,  how  they  were  pro- 
duced, for  what  they  were  useful.  He  made  hia  shop  ft 
library,  and  got  as  much  science,  ay,  as  much  poetry,  out 
of  it  as  many  a  scholar  from  his  library  of  books.  He 
was  a  grocer ;  but  he  was  also  a  vian  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, which  is  another  thing.  So  the  farmer,  builder, 
smith,  may  get  a  grand  culture  from  his  calling.  It  is 
only  the  mistake  of  men,  and  the  poverty  of  the  world's 
civilization,  which  would  limit  the  power  of  thought  to 
any  class  of  men.  One  day  mankind  will  be  wise  and 
rich  enough  to  enable  everybody  to  start  with  a  great 
capital  of  culture.  Then  we  shall  find  that  the  commonest 
callings  of  life  are  as  educational  as  the  callings  of  the 
minister,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,  and  other  vocations 
which  we  now  call  liberal. 

But  what  an  odds  is  there  in  the  power  of  thought 
amongst  men  in  the  common  callings  of  life.  I  suppose 
there  are  a  thousand  young  men  in  Boston,  between  twen^ 
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and  tliirty  years  of  B,ge,  salesmen^  clerks^  and  the  like^ 
with  no  inherited  or  accumulated  property,  their  body  and 
skill  their  only  estate.  They  earn  fix)m  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  spend  the  whole  of 
their  income.  When  thirty  years  old  they  will  not  have  a 
cent  more  property  than  when  twenty,  except  what  con- 
sists in  fine  clothes,  opera  glasses,  watches,  rings,  and 
other  articles  of  show.  They  have  no  books,  and  very  lit- 
tle intellectual  culture.  They  are  up  late  at  night,  down 
very  late  in  the  morning.  They  know  all  the  opera 
dancers,  and  the  reputation  of  actors :  but  if  you  were  to 
ask  them  whether  Samuel  Adams  was  bom  and  bred  in 
Boston  or  Savannah,  they  would  scarcely  know ;  or  whether 
the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  or  some  hundred  years  after  ? 
You  smile, — ^but  what  a  dark  side  there  is  to  it  all.  Trace 
such  a  young  man  through  life,  his  public  career  in  the 
shop  where  he  unwillingly  passes  his  time  and  earns  his 
money,  his  private  career  through  the  theatre,  dram-shop, 
and  brothel,  till  at  last  he  comes  to  the  grave,  a  worthless 
fragment  of  humanity.  But  this  is  not  all.  You  cannot  be 
a  fool  but  a  hundred  others  must  smart  for  your  folly ;  and 
the  bitter  execrations  which  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  launches  on  the  head  of  the  fool,  apply  to  the  fool 
in  morals,  not  to  the  simpleton.  They  are  well  deserved, 
and  the  human  race  knows  how  true  they  are. 

Now  and  then  you  see  one  who  resolves  also  to  be  a 
man.  He  wastes  little  on  ornament  outwardly,  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  his  gay  apparel ;  he  wears  angels'  garments 
next  to  his  soul.  He  masters  his  business,  knows  all  its  de- 
tails, the  history  of  the  articles  he  traffics  in,  makes  his 
shop  serve  his  mind,  while  it  pays  a  profit  also  to  his  purse. 
He  lives  in  his  reason,  in  his  imagination,  as  well  as  in  his 
appetites.  Which  gets  the  most  delight  in  his  life,  this  man, 
or  the  man  who  is  the  slave  of  his  senses  ? 

Many  years  ago,  a  noble  young  man  was  bom  of  one  of 
the  poorest  families  in  this  State.  He  served  for  a  time  in 
a  ship-chandler's  shop  in  a  wealthy  town,  and  did  the 
service  in  the  family  of  his  master,  living  in  the  kitchen. 
Sometimes  a  stranger  in  the  family  would  ask,  '^  What's 
Nat  doing  ?  "  and  some  one  would  reply,  with  a  smile  of 
ridicule,    '^  He's  making  his  almanac.''    It  was  an  almanac 
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whereby  the  boy  Bowditch,  thirteen  years  old,  in  the  ship- 
chandler's  kitchen,  was  learning  the  lessons  which  Grod  is 
teaching  in  the  heavens.  He  kept  his  own  time,  knew  the 
quadrature ;  full  of  thought,  the  mutations  of  his  intellect 
were  recorded  therein.  But  when  the  master  of  a  ship, 
saiUng  through  the  darkness,  the  light  burning  in  the 
binnacle,  there  was  a  brighter  light  that  burned  in  his  ht- 
tle  cabin,  whore  he  was  building  up  the  great  manhood 
which  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  hi^  town,  his  State, 
his  nation,  and  the  world. 

For  the  first  lessons  in  thought  and  the  right  use  of  the 
mind,  the  child  must  depend  on  his  parents,  and  especially 
on  the  mother.  Woman  is  the  oldest  schoolmaster,  mother 
of  bodies,  mother  also  of  the  cultivated  mind, — body  and 
soul  feeding  on  the  mother's  breast,  which  colours  the 
mortal  thought  for  fourscore  years.  What  a  difference 
between  the  girl  bom  and  bred  in  a  family  of  thinking, 
well- cultivated  men  and  women,  and  one  of  a  family  with 
no  education,  no  desire  for  it,  no  thought.  A  vast  estate, 
a  great  house,  nch  furniture,  teachers  of  dancing,  music, 
mathematics,  language,  painting,  history,  philosophy, — I 
would  give  them  all  for  one  good,  refined,  elevated,  noble 
woman,  to  cradle  her  httle  immortals,  not  only  in  her 
bounteous  lap,  but  also  in  her  aflluent  mind.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  character  is  a  mighty  trust  God  gives  into  wo- 
man's hands,  and  very  fortunate  it  is  that  she  has  such  a 
superiority  in  many  nice  matters. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  culture  men  and  wo- 
men get.  Here  is  a  young  woman  of  showy  accomplish- 
ments, who  chatters,  and  frolics,  and  plays  a  quickstep,  and 
sings  an  Ethiopian  song.  She  has  pert  wit,  a  shaUow  soul, 
is  idle  and  vulgar-minded.  Poor  young  woman  !  I  know 
your  history.  Some  foolish  young  man  will  one  day  call 
you  wife ;  there  will  be  a  communication  of  gifts,  the  con- 
gratulation of  hollow-hearted  friends,  who  mean  nothing, 
and  your  wedding  will  be  a  sacrament  of  confectionery. 
Then  what  a  household  there  will  be  !  Real  sorrows  will 
come  into  it,  and  of  what  comfort  will  your  showy  accom- 
plishments be  then?  And  do  you  expect  to  train  up 
children  on  silks,  and  rings,  and  fashions,  and  porcelain, 
and  negro  minstrelsy  ?    Nothing  comes  of  nothing ; — it  is 
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a  law  of  Almighty  God.    ''  Vanity  of  vanities,*'  should  be 
engraved  over  the  portal  of  such  a  home. 

Here  are  some  also  seeking  for  a  noble  intellectual  cul- 
ture. They  array  them  in  such  garments  as  custom  de- 
mands of  them,  have  spare  time  and  money  for  their  mind. 
Where  ideas  are  spoken  there  are  these  young  women 
found.  A  little  money  purchases  a  few  good  books,  and 
these  ships  of  thought  unlade  their  wealthy  freight  at  the 
poor  girPs  door.  Daughters  of  rich  men  also  have  I  known, 
not  a  few,  some  of  them  gifted  with  God^s  sweet  benedic- 
tion of  beauty,  seeking  noble  culture  of  the  mind,  in  art, 
letters,  science, — ^power  to  think,  to  understand,  to  create. 
I  see  the  future  of  these  young  women.  Their  character  is 
something  I  am  sure  of.  I  know  that  granite  is  hard,  and 
will  last.  I  know  that  these  characters,  so  delicate,  will 
stand  all  manner  of  fire,  which  granite  cannot.  Each  one 
of  these  wiU  be  a  candle  in  some  happy  home,  where  one 
by  one  a  thousand  httle  torches  will  get  lit,  to  scatter 
light  through  the  darkness,  each  one  a  lamp  of  beauty  and 
blessedness.  Real  sorrow  will  come  also  to  the  homes  of 
these  women,  when  young,  and  when  no  longer  yoimg. 
It  will  shake  the  door  and  come  in,  but  wisdom  sanctifies 
the  sorrow,  and  the  angel  of  destruction  lays  a  blessing 
where  he  took  a  ffiend,  and  the  house  is  fiUed  with  the 
odour  of  ointment  coming  from  the  alabaster  box  which 
the  angel  brought  and  broke. 

The  value  of  intellectual  culture, — nobody  knows  it  all. 
How  it  afiects  a  man^s  religious  growth.  What  an  odds 
between  the  religion  of  the  man  who  thinks  and  knows,  and 
that  of  one  who  merely  accepts  folly  traditionally  handed 
down.  What  a  difference  between  the  minister  who  never 
thinks,  but  only  prattles  and  gossips,  or  at  the  very  utmost 
only  quotes,  with  no  aboriginal  piety  and  wisdom,  and  the 
minister  who  reaches  his  own  right  arm  into  God^s  heaven, 
and  gets  inspiration  for  himself,  and  then  preaches  a 
natural  religion  based  on  the  facts  of  every  man^s  conscious- 
ness, on  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  the  higher 
law  of  God.  The  ignorant  minister,  hawking  at  geology 
and  schism,  preaches  superstition  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
atheism  springs  up  in  his  furrows,  and  shouts  behind  him, 
— ''  No  higher  law ! "     ''  Down  with  Jesus  !     Away  with 
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him  1  Not  this  man  hot  Barahbaa  I "  Bat  the  wis©  minis- 
ter goea  forth,  carrjing  preciona  seed.  He  shall  come 
also,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.  Thousands  of  gener- 
ations shall  rejoice  in  his  life,  long  after  the  tombstone 
shall  hare  crumbled  into  dust  on  his  forgotten  grave.  You 
cannot  be  a  fool  without  cnrsing  mankind;  you  cannot  be 
wise  without  blessing  them.  Every  particle  of  wisdom 
you  gain  for  yourself  is  given  to  the  whole  world,  "  Thon 
shalt  serve  the  Lord  with  all  thy  mind  I " — what  a  great 
command  it  was.  And  is  it  not  your  duty  and  mine,  ay,  is 
it  not  our  privilege,  to  cultivate  the  gift  God  has  given  ua, 
and  enlarge  it  into  glorious  beanty,  and  then  have  tbe 
crown  and  the  satisfaction  which  shall  come  &om  true  wis- 
dom in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  ? 

Riches  have  their  service.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
them,  veiy  much  in  their  commendation.  But  who  is  there 
that  would  not  have  inherited  wisdom  from  his  father, 
rather  than  all  the  gold  of  California  ?  la  there  a  mother 
or  father  who  would  not  rather  leave  wisdom  to  their 
children,  than  all  riches?  Few  men  can  leave,  a  grett 
estate  of  gold ;  every  man  can  leave  an  estate  of  wisdom  if 
ho  will. 

I  VALUE  the  education  of  the  intellect  not  for  its  present 
joy  alone,  but  for  the  greater  growth  it  gives,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cup  to  take  in  more  and  higher  joys. 


I   FEAR  wo  do  not  know  what  a  power  of  immediate 

?lca3uro  and  perninnent  profit  is  to  bo  had  in  a  good  boot 
'he  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  yoa 
think  the  most.  The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy 
reading;  every  man  that  trios  it  finds  it  so.  But  a  great  book 
that  comes  from  a  great  thinker, — it  is  a  ship  of  thought, 
deep  freighted  with  truth,  with  beauty  too.  It  sails  tie 
ocean,  driven  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  breaking  the  level 
sea  of  life  into  beauty  where  it  goea,  leaving  behind  it  a 
train  of  sparkling  loveliness,  widening  as  the  ship  gooa  on. 
And  what  treasures  it  brings  to  every  land,  scattering  the 
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seeds  of  trutli,  justice,  love,  and  piety,  to  bless  the  world 
in  ages  jet  to  come. 

The  accomplished  orator  treads  the  stage^  and  holds  in 
his  hand  the  audience,  hour  after  hour,  descanting  on  the  na- 
tion's fate,  the  nation's  duty.  Men  look  up  and  say  how  easy 
it  is,  that  it  is  very  wonderful,  and  how  fortunate  it  is  to  be 
bom  with  such  a  power.  But  behind  every  little  point  of 
accomplishment,  there  is  a  great  beam  of  endeavour  and 
toil  that  reaches  back  from  the  man's  manhood  to  his 
earliest  youth. 


THE  POWEB  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  IDEAS. 

Whatever  a  man  consciously  makes  is  always  a  thought 
before  it  is  a  thing.  This  is  true  of  all  things,  from  the 
point  of  a  pin  to  the  political  institutions  which  join  five 
and  sixty  millions  of  Eussians  into  an  empire.  The  pin  is 
pointed  with  thought,  and  sticks  in  the  inventor's  mind 
before  it  exists  as  a  fastening  in  a  baby's  garment.  The 
Russian  Empire  is  only  the  thought  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
his  rather  short-lived  ten  successors,  added  to  the  thought 
of  such  as  went  before  them.  So  far  as  the  noble  life  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  came  out  of  his  will,  that  is,  so  far  as  it 
was  personal  life,  not  mechanical  but  self-conscious,  it  was 
first  a  thought.  The  excellencies  of  his  righteousness  were 
first  only  opinions,  ideas,  intentions.  Thus  a  thing  is  the 
outside  of  a  thought ;  a  thought  is  the  inside  of  a  thing. 
A  steam-engine  is  only  a  great  opinion  dressed  in  iron,  and 
it  ran  in  somebody's  head  before  it  could  be  set  a-going  on 
any  railroad ;  nay,  the  railroad  itself  is  a  thought, — the  bars, 
the  cross-ties,  and  the  foundation. 

There  are  false  ideas  and  true  ones.  A  truth  is  an  idea 
which  represents  things  as  they  are,  a  falsehood  is  an  idea 
which  represents  things  as  they  are  not.  Falsehood  is  of 
two  forms.  First  there  is  unintentional  falsehood,  and  when 
that  is  arrived  at  carefully,  it  is  a  mistake ;  when  it  is  jump- 
ed at  capriciously,  it  is  a  whim.  Then  there  is  the  intend- 
ed falsehood,  wluch  is  not  a  mistake,  but  a  mistelling,  a  lie. 
While  a  man  firmly  holds  to  a  false  idea,  thinking  it  true. 
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he  will  naturally  follow  it  out^  and  lie  is  to  be  respected  {(a 
Ills  fidelity  to  his  own  conscience,  even  though  his  conviction 
bo  wrong.  Not  the  truth  of  opinions,  but  the  conscientious 
fidelity  wherewith  we  arrive  at,  and  keep,  and  apply  the 
opinions,  is  the  test  of  manly  virtue.  Truth  or  fi^sehood| 
however,  must  bear  fruit  after  its  kind,  and  a  man^s  sincere 
belief  in  a  falsehood,  and  his  fideUty  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness, will  never  secure  him  from  the  bad  consequences  of 
a  bad  thought  when  it  is  made  a  thing.  The  Canada 
Indians;  deceived  by  the  hunters,  fully  believed  that  gun- 
powder was  raised  in  the  fields  hke  wheat  and  carraway,  and 
sowed  it  in  their  little  gardens  for  seed ;  but  their  sincerity 
of  belief  did  not  make  it  sprout  and  grow ;  they  waited  a 
long  time,  but  the  gunpowder  harvest  never  came. 

Now  as  a  good  deal  of  a  man^s  conduct,  and  so  liis 
character,  depends  on  his  will,  and  as  ideas,  true  or  false, 
are  the  patterns  whereby  the  will  shapes  our  time  into  life, 
and  our  generic  human  substance  into  specific  personal 
character,  you  see  how  important  it  is  to  have  true  ideas, 
w^hich  represent  the  facts  of  human  nature,  human  duty, 
and  human  destination,  to  start  with.  The  chaisemaker, 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  each  wants  good  material  to 
work  on,  good  tools  to  work  with,  and  good  patterns  also 
to  work  by ;  else  his  manufacture  is  neither  useful  nor 
beautiful.  Now  we  are  all  mechanics  of  life,  whereof 
ideas  are  the  patterns.  In  the  conduct  of  life,  it  is  not 
enough  to  feel  right,  to  desire  right  ends ;  we  must  think 
right,  devise  ideas  which  are  the  right  means  to  right 
ends.  A  fig-tree  looking  on  a  fig-tree  becometh  fruitful, 
it  is  true ;  but  a  naked  savage  looking  on  a  sheep  does 
not  become  clad  in  broadcloth.  Men  merely  desiring  an 
excellence  of  manhood  do  not  attain  to  it.  We  must  form 
an  idea  thereof,  devise  the  means  thereto,  and  copy  it 
into  life. 

In  the  conduct  of  rational  and  civilized  men  there  are  al- 
ways three  things, — first  an  emotion,  next  an  idea,  and  ul- 
timately an  act.  In  the  conduct  of  the  lower  animals  there 
ai'e  two  things,  emotions  and  acts,  no  ideas.  God  is  mind 
for  the  emmet  and  the  bee ;  it  is  his  ideas,  not  theirs,  which 
they  copy,  in  wax  or  in  dust.  There  is  no  public  opinion 
in  the  ant-hill ;  there  is  no  opinion  at  all,  only  instinctive 
feeling  and  instinctive  action.     But  man  has  ^e  power  to 
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create  the  middle  terms  between  liis  primitive  emotion 
and  liie  ultimate  act.  He  can  know  beforehand  how  his 
work  will  look  when  it  is  done.  So,  under  the  general 
providence  of  God,  man  is  mind  to  himself,  and  constructs 
the  patterns  whereby  he  fashions  his  conduct,  his  life,  his 
character.  God  taketh  thought  for  oxen,  not  they  for 
themselves.  Man  must  take  thought  for  himself.  The 
beavers  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  last  summer  forecast 
no  plans  of  the  huts  which  they  were  making,  with  the 
walls  uncommonly  thick,  to  provide  against  the  hard 
winter.  They  did  not  know  the  hard  winter  was  coming ; 
God  knew  it,  and  thought  for  them,  and  daguerreotyped 
the  fashion  of  their  huts,  which  the  beavers  followed, 
ignorant,  unconscious, 

"  Glad  hearts,  without  mistake  or  hlot, 
Who  do  the  work,  yet  know  it  not." 

But  Michael  Angolo  at  Rome,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  was  about  to  build  St  Peter's  Church,  the 
great  beavers'  hut  of  all  Christendom,  before  he  drove  a 
nail,  or  bought  a  stick  of  timber,  had  to  work  years  long 
in  setting  the  house  up  in  his  head;  yea,  the  form  of 
every  girder,  the  junction  of  every  groin,  where  two 
arches  meet,  the  shape  of  every  brick,  the  form,  size,  and 
shape  of  all  the  scaffoldings, — all  these  had  their  patterns 
in  Michael's  thought  before  they  became  tangible  things. 
Qod  gives  man  the  power  to  construct  the  middle  terms, 
ideas,  the  power  to  make  the  patterns  which  he  will  follow. 
When  the  in  becomes  out,  the  excellence  or  defect  of  the 
ideal  will  appear  in  the  actual  work.  The  wheel  which 
ran  awry  in  the  head  will  not  run  true  in  the  mill,  whether 
the  contrivance  be  a  mill  for  grinding  a  man's  coffee  in 
the  morning,  or  a  contrivance  for  grouping  one-and-thirty 
states  into  a  great  government.  The  wool  grows  on  the 
back  of  the  wild  sheep  at  Thibet,  while  she  takes  no 
thought  for  raiment.  The  housekeeping  of  the  sheep 
family,  and  the  government  of  the  sheep  flock,  is  all  pro- 
vided for,  whilst  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
But  God  gives  man  the  risky  privilege  of  managing  these 
things  to  a  great  degree  for  himself.  Hence  while  the 
beavers  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  build  just  as  their  first 
ancestor,  the  protoplast  and  old  Adam  of  beavers,  built  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ago,  while  the  wild  sheep  of 
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Thibet  is  dressed  just  like  the  primitive  ewe  of  the  sheep 
kind^  and  manages  her  family  m  the  same  way^  while  the 
governor  of  the  flock  has  known  no  change^ — ^man  alters 
his  house^  his  dress^  his  domestic  economy,  his  govern- 
ment, and  all  things, 

"  From  seeming  eril  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression." 

The  change  of  ideas  comes  first.  They  are  the  seeds  of 
actions  and  institutions  in  time  to  come.  Our  repubUcan 
government,  its  virtues,  its  vices,  our  churches,  our 
families, — they  are  the  outside  of  ideas  which  our  fathers 
set  agoing,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand 
years  ago.  To-day,  what  new  ideas  there  are  coining 
into  life, — John  the  Baptists  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
forerunners  of  the  Messiah,  promising  the  kingdom  of 
God !  Like  the  old  forerunner,  they  are  often  said  to 
have  a  devil,  nay,  to  be  devils,  though  some  day  whole 
Jerusalems  will  gird  up  their  loins  and  go  out  to  meet 
them. 

Men  do  not  see  the  power  of  an  idea.  '^  It  is  only  an 
opinion,  nothing  but  a  thought,^^  say  we;  "let  it  alone!" 
Wait  till  the  opinion  becomes  the  thought  of  a  nation,  till 
the  idea  is  an  act,  as  it  will  be,  and  then  who  shall  stand 
against  it,  when  it  presses  forward  like  the  tide  of  the 
Atlantic  seu  ?  As  you  look  carefully,  everything  resolves 
itself  back  into  an  idea ;  the  solid  fixtures  of  the  world, — 
how  swiftly  they  return  to  their  primitive  form,  and,  as 
you  look  at  them,  melt  away  into  a  thought.  A  man  builds 
his  ship  out  of  ideas,  and  by  these  sails  over  the  sea, 
fronting  the  storm.  Fulton^s  idea  condensed  all  the  two- 
and-thirty  winds  into  the  boiler  of  his  boat.  A  single 
man  at  Washington,  sitting  at  a  topographical  bureau, 
has  by  his  thought  shortened  the  average  voyage  from 
New  York  to  the  Equator  twelve  days, — ^for  a  thought  is 
a  short  way  of  doing  a  long  thing.  A  few  years  ago  the 
town  of  Lawrence  was  nothing  but  clay  in  the  ground, 
timber  in  the  woods,  water  in  the  Merrimac,  and  a 
thought  in  a  Boston  merchant's  head.  A  mill  is  a  private 
opinion  made  public  in  matter ;  a  republic,  an  idea  worked 
out  into  men.  The  faulty  thought  appears  in  the  crazy 
wheels  of  the  loom,  which  snaps  the  thread,  or  in  the  per- 
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verse  institation  of  the  state^  which  confounds  the  welfare 
of  men.  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  has  been  dead  ahnost 
eight  hundred  years,  and  at  Avignon  or  elsewhere  his 
powerful  dust  has  crumbled,  dissolved,  and  disappeared, 
with  other  dust ;  but  his  dead  hand,  with  a  thought  in  it, 
still  keeps  every  Catholic  priest  in  the  wide  world  from 
wedlock.  The  whim  of  some  Oriental  fanatic,  who  has 
been  dead  these  three  thousand  years,  grates  the  windows 
of  half  a  million  nuns  in  Christian  Europe.  The  laws  of 
nations  are  only  thoughts,  better  or  worse  j  the  theologies 
of  the  world  are  only  opinions  condensed.  Judaism, 
Heathenism,  Christianity,  is  each  an  idea.  Monarchy, 
aristocracy,  or  democracy,  is  only  a  thought,  carried  into 
an  act;  and  as  the  thought,  so  the  thing.  Speculative 
opinions,  are  they  ?  So  men  say.  Look  again  ! — the 
opinion  is  an  institution,  to  bless  or  curse  mankind. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  men  to  devise 
ideas,  false  or  true.  Here  is  a  woman  who  cannot  lift  the 
wicker  cradle  in  which  her  puny  baby  cries;  here  is  a 
stout  man  who  can  hoist  up  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  carry  it  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  set  it  down, 
his  knees  not  smiting  each  other  meanwhile.  Now  there 
is  a  greater  difference  between  the  speculative  power  of 
men  than  between  that  maternal  butterfly  and  the  burly 
truckman.  One  man  can  only  carry  a  little  bowl  of  thin, 
sour  opinions,  superstition  and  water,  which  some  priestly 
monk  mixed  to  confound  and  intoxicate  the  world  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Here  is  another  who  can  take  on  his 
head  a  whole  world  of  ideas,  gathered  from  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  received  into  his  inspired  brain 
from  the  great  God,  and  he  moves  in  consequence  with 
such  momentum  that  he  goes  through  Church  and  State, 
and  death  cannot  stop  him, — but  Moses,  Confucius, 
Socrates,  and  Jesus  run  by  their  tombstones  several  thou- 
sand years,  nor  will  they  stop  for  some  thousands  of  years 
to  come ;  and  you  and  1  catch  hold  of  their  wide-spread 
skirts,  or  are  sucked  in  with  the  whirlwind  of  their  sweep- 
ing rush,  and  so  are  ourselves  carried  forward  through 
Church  and  State.  There  are  great  bad  men  whose  large 
speculative  power  devises  mistakes  by  accident,  or  hes  by 
whim, — ^ideas  which  represent  selfishness,  injustice,  hate, 
impiety,  practical  atheism.     They  sow  the  world  with 
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wicbedness,  tbe;  beget  dnmkardfl,  tiiey  Bpawn  tyrants, 
they  are  aathors  of  wide-spread  misery  to  mankiDd. 
Then  there  are  great  good  men,  whose  ideas  represent  tha 
nataral  henevolence  of  oor  homaDitj,  justice,  love,  piety. 
What  different  results  come  from  the  thought  of  a  Jesng, 
or  the  thought  of  s  Nero !  Knowledge  is  always  power 
for  good  or  ill,  because  it  gives  the  man  the  ability  to  do 
things  short.  Now  when  a  man  of  ideas  is  a  good  man, 
and  uses  his  great  power  for  a  noble  purpose,  then  he 
carries  out  the  great  idea  of  God ;  when  He  is  a  bad  man, 
then  he  is  tlie  greatest  cnrse  to  the  world. 

New  BCD  the  practical  inflnence  of  ideas ;  first  of  &lBa 
ideas.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  thinks  the  chief  end  of 
life  is  enjoyment,  mere  animal  pleasure.  That  is  his  ides 
of  life.  Ue  thinks  there  is  no  higher  law  of  God,  above  the 
transient  instinct  for  selfish,  sensuous  delight,  no  law  of 
God  above  his  private  passion.  See  how  hia  thought  be- 
conies  a  thing.  Wine,  horses,  cards,  dice,  indecent 
romances,  licentious  pictures,  women  debauched  and  de- 
baucliinff,  and  men  yet  more  debauched,  and  debauching 
yet  woi>c, — these  are  his  companions,  the  tools  of  his  work. 
iJy-and-by  there  will  be  a  character  selfish,  mean,  con- 
teiiiptiljle,  and  a  loathly  body,  that  disease  is  fast  tearing 
to  iiicccH.  That  will  bo  the  publication  of  his  idea.  On  bis 
tombstone  you  might  write,  "  Here  continueth  to  rot,"  Ac 

Hero  is  a  man  not  young,  who  thinks  this  life  is  the 
time  to  got  money,  honour,  social  distinction,  and  no  more; 
to  get  them,  no  matter  how.  That  is  his  idea.  See  what 
his  life  is,  how  it  ends.  Lato  in  his  existence,  I  shall  not 
call  it  life,  he  has  a  warm  house,  a  cold  heart,  a  full  purs«, 
an  empty  soul,  a  den!  of  respect  and  honour ;  but  a  character 
contuuiptible  and  almost  worthless.  He  leaves  a  great 
estate  in  bouse  and  stocks,  a  great  reputation  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  mcc ting-house,  and  he  takes  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  a  little,  mean,  dastardly,  and  sneaking  soul, 
so  small  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  taking  across  the  grava 
and  paying  the  toll  on  at  Death's  door.  And  so  he  passes 
away,  leaving  the  fortune  of  a  millionnaire,  and  a  character 
which  a  beggar  would  be  ashamed  to  have  dropped  as  a 
pittance  into  his  alms-basket.  The  debauchee  is  only  an 
idea  in  the  flesh,  the  hunker  is  his  own  opinion  pabLshed 
in  his  existence. 
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Here  is  an  idea  tliat  God  made  woman  for  man's  con- 
venience^ not  a  person,  but  a  thing  to  serve  a  person^  a 
pin  for  man  to  hang  his  garment  on ;  that  she  is  inferior 
to  man  in  the  substance  of  her  nature^  in  the  purpose  of 
her  life.  See  what  comes  of  it.  The  savage  makes  woman 
his  slave ;  the  civilized  man  bars  her  from  business,  educa- 
tion, political  rights.  Out  of  that  idea  has  come  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  Pagans  and  Christians,  the  enforced 
marriage  of  lust.  The  harems  of  King  Solomon,  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  and  of  Brigham  Young,  are  all  founded  on 
that  thought.  It  sets  the  Circassian  girls  for  sale  in  tho 
markets  of  Constantinople ;  it  puts  English,  French,  and 
American  girls  for  hire,  worse  than  for  sale,  in  the  sham- 
bles of  Paris,  London,  and  Boston.  The  idea  was  a 
thought  in  the  dull  head  of  the  savage,  in  the  dark  mind 
of  some  Hebrew  Jew  three  thousand  years  ago ;  it  is  a  fact 
in  the 'saloons  of  Solomon,  Mahomet,  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  in  the  dens  and  cellars  of  Ann  Street  in  Boston,  or  the 
Five  Points  of  New  York.  You  meet  its  results  in  the 
alms-house  and  the  house  of  correction.  Woman  is  the  tool 
of  man's  selfishness,  and  he  may  do  what  he  will  with  thestaflf 
he  carries  in  his  hand ; — that  is  the  thought.  See  in  what 
ghastly  letters  it  is  writ  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 

Here  is  another  idea,  that  men  are  not  equal  in  the  sub- 
stance of  human  nature,  and  the  rights  consequent  thereon ; 
but  a  man's  substantive  rights,  ecclesiastical,  political, 
social,  domestic,  individual,  are  proportioned  to  his  acci- 
dental power,  and  so  the  strong  may  use  the  weak  for  his 
interest  and  against  theirs.  It  is  nothing  but  a  thought, 
— how  harmless  it  seems ;  but  when  it  has  become  a  thing, 
then  what  is  it  ?  AU  the  selfish  aristocracies  in  the  world 
have  grown  out  of  it.  The  mill  owners  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
and  Belgium,  oppress  their  poor  and  ignorant  serfs  in  fac- 
tories, under  this  idea;  in  England  it  gives  the  land  of 
sixteen  million  men  to  twenty-five  thousand  aristocrats; 
and  in  America  it  keeps  three  and  a  half  million  men  in 
bondage,  and  fills  the  sails  of  all  the  slave-trading  ships 
upon  the  ocean.  It  is  only  an  idea,  one  end  of  it ;  the 
other  spreads  out  into  all  the  oppression  which  there  is  in 
the  wide  world. 

Here  is  another  thought  yet  ghastlier ; — that  God  is  an 
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Ugly  Gtoi,  mighty  and  wise^  but  not  just  and  loving ;  that  He 
hates  the  sinner^  and  loves  only  a  few  mean  bigots  who 
crouch  down  and  debase  their  little  souls  in  the  dust^  in 
the  dear  name  of  God.  The  function  of  religion  is  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  6od^  to  intercede  with  Him  that  He 
may  spare  some  one  of  us.  See  what  this  idea  comes  to. 
In  the  individual  man  it  comes  to  fear  and  trembling. 
He  is  afraid  to  think  lest  he  offend  God ;  reason  is  carnal^ 
beUef  spiritual;  thought  is  only  human^  faith  is  divine. 
So  the  man  does  not  dare  to  be  wise^  lest  he  enrage  his 
God ;  he  does  not  dare  trust  his  conscience^  nor  his  affec- 
tions^ nor  his  own  great^  natural^  reUgious  soul^  lest  God 
who  made  man  and  all  these  powers  should  be  angry  be- 
cause he  used  them  as  they  were  made.  So  superstition 
comes  in  the  place  of  manly  life^  fe€ur  in  the  place  of  love^ 
and  the  priest  pinches  man's  forehead  from  its  natiye 
ampleness  into  nothing  but  the  forehead  of  a  beast.  In 
the  hands  of  the  priest  this  idea  is  the  horridest  tool  which 
any  tyrant  ever  wrought  out  or  wrought  with.  He  paints 
his  grim  and  devilish  conception  of  God  on  the  window  of 
the  mediaeval  church,  and  the  people  cannot  look  up  at  the 
hght  but  this  horrid  phantom  stands  there  between  them 
and  the  sun.  It  is  only  an  idea,  but  it  built  the  Inquisi- 
tion,— Italian,  Spanish,  East  Indian,  Mexican,  South 
American;  it  hung  Mary  Dyer  on  Boston  Common;  it 
burnt  John  Rogers  at  Smithfield ;  it  has  been  the  parent 
of  persecution  since  the  world  begun.  It  is  only  a  thought 
at  first ;  it  spreads  into  misery,  it  ends  in  the  notion  of 
eternal  torment,  it  makes  a  hell  on  earth.  Religion  is  the 
master  element  in  man ;  it  is  meant  to  rule.  Ideas  of  re- 
ligious matters  are  the  most  powerful  ideas  in  the  world; 
their  influence  is  the  widest  in  its  spread,  the  deepest  in 
its  intensity;  and  if  they  are  false,  then  they  work  the 
most  hideous  woe,  and  every  other  false  thing  stands  be- 
hind them  as  its  castle  and  fortress. 

But  true  ideas  are  more  powerful  than  false.  The  forces 
of  the  material  world  and  the  purposes  of  God  are  on  their 
side ;  eternity  is  their  time  of  triumph. 

Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  the  idea  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  be  a  man,  a  whole  man,  true  to  all  his  nature^  his  body 
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co-ordinate  with  liis  spirit^  that  mastered  by  its  own  higher 
powers.  It  is  only  a  thought  in  that  young  man^s  head^ 
but  what  a  life  will  come  out  of  it.  He  will  have  the 
natural  and  legitimate  delights  of  the  body,  joys  that  not 
only  bless  bnt  refine  and  elevate.  He  will  seek  for  such 
riches,  snch  respect,  power,  station,  honour,  as  he  thinks 
he  needs,  will  seek  them  by  legitimate  ways.  He  will  ^t 
them,  or  fail  thereof ;  and  either  way  he  will  be  a  noble- 
man ;  not  Hying  to  eat  and  drink,  but  eating  and  drinking 
to  live.  His  wealth  will  be  a  means  of  life,  not  life's  end ; 
a  help  to  character,  not  a  substitute  for  it.  Is  he  a  servant, 
—he  will  be  a  man  serving,  faithful  to  every  duty,  writing 
out  in  his  humblest,  poorest  work,  the  integrity  of  his  own 
consciousness.  Is  he  rich,  able-minded, — ^he  will  use 
every  faculty  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  by  his  culture, 
his  office,  his  fortune,  he  will  only  lengthen  out  his  native 
arm  that  he  may  work  in  a  broader  field  and  do  more  good. 

Out  of  this  idea  what  beautiful  lives  come  forth.  It 
makes  a  good  citizen,  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  sister, 
aunt,  friend.  0  young  man  !  0  young  woman !  there  are 
few  things  I  could  wish  you  to  inherit  so  fair  as  this  to 
start  with  in  life.  If  your  mother  gave  you  this,  this  only, 
count  yourself  well-bom,  ay,  rich,  and  translate  your 
mother's  beatitude  into  your  own  conscious  act.  That 
bud, — what  a  youth  it  will  blossom  into  !  What  a  fruit  it 
will  mature  into  in  the  autumn  of  your  life  ! 

Here  is  another  true  idea, — that  it  is  the  ftmction  of  the 
strong  to  help  the  weak.  What  a  world  of  good  will  come 
of  it ;  nay,  has  already  come  !  The  strong-minded  man 
must  be  the  teacher  of  the  weak,  the  well-mannered  set 
lessons  to  the  ill-bred,  the  man  of  high  station  use  his 
position  for  all  the  rest,  and  most  of  all  for  whoso  needs  it 
most.  The  strong  classes  must  help  the  weak,  the  rich 
aid  the  poor,  not  by  charity  so  much  as  justice ;  helping 
them  to  start  as  the  thriving  start,  and  to  gain  riches  for 
themselves  by  honest  industry,  not  by  the  pecuniary 
charity  of  another.  The  educated  must  help  the  ignorant, 
the  self-respectful  the  abandoned,  the  civilized  the  savage, 
the  religious  those  with  no  religion,  not  barely  call  them 
pagans,  infidels,  or  atheists.  The  free  must  help  the 
bound. 

That  idea  is  older  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  it  dsLO^^^ 


in  his  great  life  like  fires  at  night ;  and  that  large  hnmsn 
glory  which  bums  around  his  brow,  so  that  we  see  him  ^o 
thousand  years  off,  came  out  of  this  thought, — "  The  Son 
of  Man  has  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost."  What  s 
good  work  it  does  now !  In  Catholic  countries  it  builds 
hospitals,  founds  colleges,  establishes  sisterhoods  of  charity, 
sends  missionaries  all  over  the  world.  In  Protestant  landa 
it  founds  great,  noble,  political,  and  social  institutions  not 
less,  schools  for  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  asylums  for 
the  old,  the  orphan,  the  sick.  In  New-England  it  offers 
the  free-school  to  everybody,  and  furnishes  the  ahnS'honse, 
wherein  men  shall  be  protected  against  starvation,  or 
perishing  by  cold ;  it  goes  further,  and  teaches  the  blind  to 
see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  crazy  to  bo 
calm,  yea,  the  drunkard  to  be  sober,  the  criminal  to  mend, 
and  seeks  to  bo  mind  even  to  the  fool.  There  are  a  few 
men  who  seek  to  be  freedom  to  the  slave,  spite  of  the 
Church,  spite  of  the  State.  Look  about  you  in  the  humane 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New-England,  from  the 
free  school  to  the  private  charity  that  would  snatch  women 
from  the  worst  fate  that  cau  befall  them,  and  see  the 
influence  of  un  idea,  I  am  proud  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  groat  triumph  of  mankind.  I  love  to  think 
of  the  wealth  it  has  created,  the  roads  of  earth,  wood,  stone, 
iron,  which  it  has  built,  the  ships,  the  shops,  the  mills,  the 
thousand-fold  machinery  whereby  wo  soothe  and  cheer  and 
comfort  the  bodies  of  the  world.  But  the  fairest  work  of 
this  nineteenth  century  is  its  philanthropy,  I  am  far  more 
proud  of  that.  From  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
what  was  called  the  Christian  Church  built  cathedrals  and 
monasteries, — the  thought  of  a  half-sav^e  people  done 
into  stone,  great  prayers  in  marble,  painted  glass,  and  music. 
But  the  idea  of  justice  now  is  getting  incarnated  into  men, 
and  I  hke  best  that  architecture  which  builds  up  living 
stones,  quarried  even  in  the  street  and  the  jail.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  mediicval  temple  of  stone,  but  more  thankful  for 
the  effort  in  our  time  to  incarnate  the  thought  of  God,  and 
make  His  word  our  flesh. 

Here  is  one  idea  more :  God  is  infinite  in  power,  vrisdom, 
justice,  love,  and  holiness.  Religion  ia  the  service  of  God 
by  the  normal  use,  development,  and  enjoyment  of  every 
limb  of  the  body,  every  faculty  of  the  spirit,  every  power 
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we  are  bom  to  or  have  acquired.  That  is  the  greatest 
idea  which  tenants  any  mortal  mind.  Alas^  it  is  only  a 
thought  as  yet !  As  yet  there  is  no  nation,  no  sect,  no 
conimunity,  no  single  church  even,  that  has  taJcen  the  idea, 
and  songht  to  make  the  thonght  a  thing.  One  day  it  will 
be  the  thought  of  a  church,  then  of  a  circle  of  churches, 
then  of  a  nation,  at  last  of  mankind, — and,  oh^  what  a 
world  is  to  blossom  out  of  this  great  thought  I 

How  poor  it  seems  to  get  good  patterns  for  shoes,  for 
coats^  desks,  carpets,  houses,  railroads,  ships,  and  yet  not 
have  good  ideas  for  noble  human  life,  —  to  have  a  bon- 
net which  represents  more  artistic  ideas  in  the  milliner 
than  human  ideas  in  the  wearer.  It  is  a  little  mortifying 
to  think  how  many  good  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  there  are,  how  few  good  men.  But  that  is  not 
first  which  is  spiritual ;  after  the  bud  the  blossom,  after 
the  blossom  the  fruit.  All  this  mere  material  work  is  to 
serve  as  basis,  whereon  mankind  is  to  build  up  character. 
Noble  things  are  the  John  the  Baptists  which  run  be- 
fore great  Messianic  thoughts  which  you  and  I  are  to 
build  into  some  kingdom  of  God  here  on  earth.  A  great 
idea  will  become  a  great  many  things.  A  true  one  will 
become  beautiful  institutions,  noble  women,  and  noble  men. 
One  great  truth  Jesus  of  Nazareth  broke  into  eight  fair 
beatitudes,  that  smaller  men  might  the  better  carry  it. 
What  wonders  they  have  wrought,  and  are  working  still. 
What  great  ideas  are  now  starting  in  the  world  !  Great 
truths — ^nothing  can  stop  them ;  they  have  the  momentum 
of  the  universe,  for  the  Infinite  God  is  behind  them,  and 
pushes  them  on  !  Think  you  that  armies  of  soldiers,  con- 
gresses of  politicians,  crowds  of  debauchees,  of  hunkers, 
practical  atheists,  can  ever  stop  a  single  thought  of  God  ? 
Hold  up  your  hand  against  the  lightning,  and  stop  a  thun- 
derbolt! you  shall  do  it  sooner  than  that.  Not  a  truth  can 
perish.  As  I  think  of  the  great  ideas  now  stirring  amongst 
men,  I  feel  as  in  a  florist's  shop  when  I  look  on  buds,  scions, 
and  seeds  that  are  designed  for  the  gardens  and  farms  of 
men.  I  look  forward  a  few  years, — ^there  are  blossoms,  there 
is  fruit,  there  is  abundance,  come  out  of  these.  So  out  of 
this  great  idea  that  Gx)d  is  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  Justice, 
Love,  and  Holiness,  that  human  religion  is  the  service  of 
Him  by  the  normal  use,  development,  and  enjoyment  of 
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every  limb  of  tlus  consecrated  body,  with  every  faculty  of 
this  enchanting  spirit,  with  every  power  we  liave  earned 
or  inherited, — I  see  what  men,  what  families,  what 
chnrches,  what  towns,  states,  nations,  and  what  a  worid 
shall  in  dne  time  come.  Ay,  tmth  is  strongest,  and 
prevails  over  all  I 


THH   rSB   or   BXADTT. 


The  spectacle  of  loveliness  over  our  head  and  under  onr 
feet,  and  all  aroand  us  in  the  world,  is  of  more  aeefidnew 
to  us  than  we  know.  I  never  knew  a  farmer,  however 
rough,  who  did  not  take  delight  in  the  beauty  of  his  wav- 
ing field  of  wheat,  apart  from  its  use,  who  did  not  see  love- 
liueBs  in  the  Indian  com,  from  the  first  moment  its  tender 
spike  broke  through  the  sod,  to  the  last  moment  when  its 
yellow  ear  hung  over  and  down,  naturally  protected  against 
the  inclomency  of  winter.  The  clown  of  the  coontiy  rejoices 
in  his  father's  oxen  and  sheep.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of 
this  at  first ;  but  when  the  fanner'a  boy  lies  awake  of  an- 
tumn  nights,  to  hear  the  ripe  apple  plump  to  the  ground 
through  the  moonlight,  when  the  farmer's  daughter  wakea 
before  dawn  to  listen  to  the  song  of  earliest  birds,  and  see 
the  clear  glitter  of  the  morning  star,  and  in  those  things 
finds  a  compensation  for  many  a  hardship  and  sorrow,  and 
gets  an  impulse  to  sustain  her  life  amid  the  toil  of  the 
dairy  and  kitchen, — then  you  see  the  high  use  of  this  ma- 
terial beauty  wherewith  God  environs  us  round,  in  the  hea- 
vens over  our  head,  and  in  the  earth  under  our  feet.  When 
the  Scotch  peasant  at  his  work  leams  such  a  lesson  from 
the  little  daisy  that  he  turns  up  with  his  ploughshare,— 
"  Wee,  modest  flower," — you  see  God  was  not  asleep  when 
He  created  all  this  beauty  and  put  it  round  ns ;  for  the 
farmer's  daughter,  and  son,  and  Bums  the  poet,  only  tell 
what  thousands  know,  but  cannot  speak,  and  what 
millions  feel,  but  do  not  know,  and  still  less  can  speak. 
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THE   SLEVATINa  INFLUSNCB   OF  BEAUTY. 

As  the  world  of  art  comes  ont  of  man's  love  of  material 
beauty,  so  the  world  of  science  comes  from  man's  delight 
in  the  ideal  intellectual  beauty  of  related  things ;  and  then 
the  worlds  of  art  and  science, — ^how  much  they  do  to  ele- 
vate man  from  the  gross  material  condition  into  which  this 
savage  child  was  bom.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  God 
sows  the  world  with  dew-drops  in  May  and  June,  and 
spangles  heaven  all  over  with  stars  that  bum  for  ever  in 
their  immortal  beauty.  The  use  of  things  causes  man  first 
to  fear,  and  drives  hun.  Then  beauty  charms  his  eye  to 
love,  delight,  and  trust.  As  fathers  and  mothers  please 
their  children  with  picture-books,  and  teach  the  ABO 
on  blocks  of  yellow  wood,  to  fix  the  baby  eye  ;  and  as  these 
children  find  wisdom  whilst  looking  only  for  delight,  so 
the  dear  Father  leads  all  His  human  family  upwards  and  on, 
delighting  us  with  the  shape  of  an  apple,  the  colour  of  a 
rose,  or  the  mystery  of  a  star,  or  the  romance  of  the  new 
moon,  till  we  learn  art  and  science  both,  and  we  learn  the 
conmiandments  while  we  are  looking  at  the  pictures  in  this 
great  primer  of  the  Lord. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 


How  many  a  thief  might  have  been  an  honest  mechanic, 
doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  had  some  honest  man  taken  a  lit- 
tle charge  of  him  in  his  boyhood ;  how  many  a  girl,  pre- 
destined by  her  circumstances  to  the  vilest  degradation, 
would  have  been  saved  by  a  kindly  word  and  the  putting 
into  a  good  wholesome  family !  Already  we  begin  to  take 
steps  that  way.  Adult  schools  in  our  great  cities  are  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  Christianity  that  I  have  yet  seen 
in  what  is  called  a  Christian  world.  There  is  no  charity 
like  education.  It  must  however  be  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectuaL 


SBLF-IOMOIUMCK. 

It  often  happens  that  men  are  not  very  well  acqnunted 
with  the  beat  things  in  them,  they  see  them  so  aeldom.  We 
live  with  our  human  nature  aa  the  Mexicans  lived  in  Califor- 
nia, not  knowing  the  nnsummed  gold  which  slept  nuseen, 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  light.  A  yonng  fellow  whom  t 
knew,  once  dida  brave  thing,  which  brought  in  its  trains 
deal  of  self-denial.  He  did  not  mean  to  do  it ;  it  did  itself, 
and  he  was  astonished.  "How  came  I  to  do  such  a 
thing  ? "  quoth  he  to  himself,  when  he  got  home  and  sat 
down  alone  with  his  God  and  the  darkness.  And  so  be 
looked  to  see  whence  come  that  rath  flower,  unexpectedly 
springing  up  in  its  fragrant  beauty,  and  ho  found  there 
was  a  whole  bank  of  just  such  violets,  which  he  had  not 
known  before,  enough  to  sweeten  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
It  is  so  with  us  all.  So  old  stories  tell  that  Grecian  Nar< 
cissus  went  about  with  rude  swains  in  Attica,  and  thonght 
himself  but  one  of  them, — ill-mannered  and  boisterous, 
and  not  treating  well  the  swine  which  he  fed, — till  one  day 
by  accident  he  saw  in  the  water  a  face  as  beautiiul  aa 
Aplirodito  and  Phtebus  Apollo  both  united,  and  ■was  aston- 
ished to  find  it  was  his  own,  and  that  he  too  belonged  to 
the  handsome  kindred  of  the  gods.  From  that  day  fortli 
Narcissus  went  another  man,  and  drove  his  swine  a-ficld  as 
if  be  were  himself  a  god,  scorning  all  unhandsome  and  all 
ungodly  conduct.  Thus  it  is  with  all  men,  not  knowing 
what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of,  till  accident,  or  some  great 
man,  or  some  great  event,  lets  us  into  our  own  sccre^ 
and  we  are  introduced  to  ourselves. 


HUMAN  INSTITUTIONS  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE. 


THE   COMPLETE   OBGANIZATION   OF  SOCIETY. 

The  Indian  went  poor  and  cold.  There  was  the  Mem- 
mac  clapping  its  hands  and  saying,  "  I  will  spin  for  you 
as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  have  me"  And  when  men 
were  wise  enough  to  organize  its  powers,  it  commenced 
spinning  and  weaving  for  them ;  and  when  we  are  wise 
enough  to  organize  men  as  well  as  we  now  organize  mat- 
ter, then  the  Napoleons  and  Caesars,  the  great  rivers  of 
humanity,  will  not  be  for  ever  overflowing  their  banks, 
raging  and  tearing  and  committing  destruction,  but  spin- 
ning and  weaving  for  us  after  their  great  sort,— a  harness 
by  which  you  and  I  can  work  together  and  achieve  a  great 
good,  the  man  of  genius  for  himself  and  society,  and  so- 
ciety for  itself  and  the  man  of  genius  at  the  same  time. 
The  greatest  thing  wliich  any  man  can  ask  of  God  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  gift  he  has.  A  complete  organiza- 
tion of  society  would  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
use  his  gift. 

Work  is  the  only  universal  currency  which  God  accepts. 
A  nation's  welfare  wiU  depend  on  its  ability  to  master  the 
world,  that  on  its  power  of  work,  that  on  its  power  of 
thought.  The  wealth  of  New-England  runs  out  of  the 
school-houses  of  New-England. 


THE   IDEA  OF  A  SEAL  CHUBCH. 


The  aim  of  a  real  Church  must  be,  first,,  to  promote  the 
sentiment  of  reUgion^ — ^religion  as  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
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dependence  npcm  God,  obli^tdon,  traat  in  God,  love  of  God; 
a  sense  of  ultimate  dependence  on  His  providence,  of  nn- 
avoid&ble  obligation  to  keep  TTi«  law  of  nature,  of  sbsolate 
trust  in  the  infinite  fatherly  and  motherly  providence  of 
God,  and  of  complete  and  perfect  love  of  TTirn  which  sh^ 
cast  out  every  fear  for  the  present  and  the  futore.  It  is 
also  to  promote  this  idea  of  religion,  to  develope  it  aa  a  con- 
scious thought,  so  that  what  at  first  is  a  fact  of  mere  instinct 
shall  presently  become  an  ideal  of  self-consciousness ;  and 
that  man  shall  be  solf- conscious  of  this  nnavoidable  depend- 
ence,  this  obligation,  this  absolute  trust,  and  this  complete 
and  perfect  love.  It  is  likewise  to  promote  the  application  of 
this  form  of  religion,  with  this  sentiment  and  these  ideas, 
to  life,  and  all  departments  thereof,  the  pei«)nal,  the  do- 
mestic, the  social,  the  national,  and  the  universal  human 
form  of  life. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  the  end  for  which  a  church  is  to  be 
organized  j  a  church,  I  mean,  which  believes  in  the  infinite 
perfection  of  God.  It  is  to  accomplish  this  to  the  extent 
of  its  power,  to  desire  to  do  it  univer8ally,-^that  is,  for  every 
man,  and  perfoctly  for  each  man.  It  is  to  help  eveiy  man 
in  the  world  to  theattainment  of  tllisfo^mof^e^giouadeTe- 
.  lopment  and  religious  delight,  aiming  to  do  it  for  all  who  are 
within  its  reach,  being  limited  only  by  its  power.  That  is 
the  end  for  which  the  church  ofabsolute  religion  is  to  strive. 
It  is  not  to  attempt  to  change  the  will  of  God,  not  to  affect 
God  towards  man,  but  to  affect  man  towards  God. 

The  means  to  this  end  are  very  simple ;  to  get  men  of 
great  religions  genius,  talent,  or  experience,  and  set  them 
to  teach  that  part  of  religion  which  they  know,  either  by 
the  intuition  of  their  genius,  by  the  toil  of  their  reflection, 
or  by  the  discipline  of  their  life,  and  so  give  others  oppor- 
tunity to  listen.  Where  there  is  such  teaching  as  that, 
there  will  always  be  listening  enough.  When  the  father 
sends  his  son  to  have  his  com  ground,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tell  the  boy  to  gather  the  lilies  out  of  the  pond ;  he  will  do 
that  of  his  own  accord.  Rivera  of  hearers  always  run  down 
into  the  ocean  of  Paul's  and  Jesus's  piety.  It  was  so  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  it  is  so  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
everywhere  that  an  earnest  man  lifts  np  an  earnest  and 
manly  voice. 

Then  for  the  concrete  application  of  these  ideas  to  life,  a 
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Tory  simple  organization  is  easily  made ;  now  to  spread  the 

ideas,  now  to  reform  an  evil,  then  to  dispense  charity,  and 

the  like.     In  God's  world  there  is  always  enough  for  each^ 

too  much  of  nought.     Scattered  about  in  society  there  are 

always  men  of  religious  genius,  with  a  telescopic  heart  for 

religious  sentiments,  a  telescopic  mind  for  religious  ideas, 

in  advance  of  mankind.     These  are  the  natural  teachers, 

who  preach  with  authority,  not  as  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 

appealing  to  aiiother  authority.     The  church  is  their  place, 

the  pulpit  their  joy  and  throne.     These  men  of  genius  for 

religion  there  are.     Then  there  are  men  of  large  talent  for 

religion,  and  others  with  large  experience  of  the  discipline 

of  life.    These  will  be  special  teachers  of  religion,  one  having 

a  special  talent  for  one  thing,  and  another  for  another.     A 

particular  church  is  fortunate  if  it  can  get  an  eminent  man 

of  religion  for  its  teacher,  a  man  of  gemus,  great  character, 

great  conduct,  great  life.     It  is  like  getting  a  great  lake  to 

now  through  a  thousand  pipes,  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of 

a  great  city,  the  mountain  water  bubbling  up  in  the  haunts 

of  filth  and  disease.     Of  what  inestimable  value  is  a  man 

who  can  light  the  fire  of  piety  in  a  thousand  or  a  million 

hearts,  and  set  each  one  of  these  as  a  candle  lit  in  the  dark 

to  shine  all  about  him.     You  see  what  relation  such  a  man 

bears  to  the  business,  politics,  science,  literature,  morals, 

and  manners  of  his  age.     He  will  act  as  a  critic,  to  judge 

others  by  his  idea;  as  a  creator,  to  make  bettor  politics, 

juster  business,  to  apply  humanity  to  the  perishing  classes 

of  men,  to  apply  piety  to  the  science,  letters,   morals, 

and  manners  of  his  age.     K  it  be  possible,  such  a  man 

ought  to  be  of  the  foremost  intellect.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 

times  that  while  strong  men,  of  large  ability,  go  in  whole 

troops  to  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  market,  it  is  chiefly 

little  men  who  sneak  into  the  pulpit,  and  put  on  the  lion's 

skin  of  a  prophet,  with  nothing  to  say,  where  presently  there 

is  no  one  to  listen.     You  see  the  effect  of  this  all  over  the 

land.    The  religious  teacher  ought  to  be  a  man  of  foremost 

intellect  and  culture,  as  well  as  piety ;  but  foremost  as  he 

may  be,  he  must  go  back  and  look  after  the  very  hindmost 

of  men,  after  the  pauper,  the  idiot,  the  drunkard,  and  the 

felon,   after  men  whose  iniquity  pauperizes  the  world, 

and  makes  felons  of  men.     Amid  artificial  distinctions,  he 

is  to  know  no  man  as  rich  or  poor^  high  or  low,  saint  or 
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sinner ;  lie  is  to  cheer  the  penitent,  to  seek  and  sare  that 
which  is  lost.  This  is  the  highest  function  of  the  highest 
man, — to  take  the  inspiration  which  he  gets  from  God,  and 
scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  world,  and  out  of  his  own 
great  bosom  to  feed  the  hungry  masses  of  men.  The 
greatest  praise  of  a  church  of  this  character  would  be  that 
it  gathered  together  the  outcast,  the  hated  and  hunted^ 
that  it  was  the  church  where  publicans  and  harlots  found 
the  doors  wide  open,  and  religion  flowing  in  a  great  stream 
to  them ;  not  the  church  merely  of  decorous  and  orderly 
men ;  for  the  Church  in  our  time,  like  Christ  in  his  day,  is 
come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentaiicei 
and  to  strengthen  the  righteous. 

I  know,  my  friends,  this  is  a  very  unusual  idea  of  the  work 
of  a  church,  the  requisitions  of  a  minister,  or  the  functions 
of  his  office.  Some  men  say  he  must  never  meddle  with 
business,  or  the  state,  or  the  perishing  classes,  must  never 
expose  a  great  social  wrong.  Well,  if  a  man  is  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God, — who  is  never  angry, — ^if  he  is  to  com- 
municate salvation  by  a  machine,  if  he  is  to  explain  a  book 
merely,  then  I  admit  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stat-e, 
which  may  go  on  in  its  wickedness ;  nothing  to  do  with 
business,  which  may  tread  the  poor  to  the  ground ;  nothing 
to  do  with  science,  letters,  morals,  or  manners.  But  if  (Jod 
be  the  Infinite  God,  if  your  heart  and  mine  thirst  for  reli- 
gion, then,  if  the  minister  is  to  promote  reh'gion,  he  is  to 
meddle  with  the  state,  business,  the  perishing  classes,  liter- 
ature, science,  morals,  manners,  everything  that  affects  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 


THE   IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTUAL   CHUECH. 

You  know  the  idea  of  a  church,  which  is  a  beautiful 
one.  It  is  that  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  meeting 
together,  with  a  common  reverence  for  that  Great  Som 
that  overlooks  the  world,  with  a  desire  to  promote  their 
progress  in  religion.  They  choose  the  ablest  man  they 
can  find  to  help  them  in  their  work,  a  man  of  large  edu- 
cation, able  in  conscience,  and  powerful  in  soul.  They 
say  to  him,  "  Come,  we  will  give  you  your  daily  bread,  and 
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yon  shall  break  the  bread  of  life  for  ns.  Yon  shall  warn 
us  of  our  sins^  encourage  us  in  our  virtues^  shall  stimulate 
our  mind  with  truths  our  conscience  with  right,  our  heart 
with  love,  and  our  soul  with  faith  in  God.  Your  right 
hand  shall  grasp  the  heavens,  and  bring  down  electric 
fire;  you  shall  dash  the  thunder-clouds  to  pieces,  and 
give  us  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  to  quicken  every 
herb  and  flower  at  our  feet/' 

What  a  beautiful  thought  is  such  a  church,  with  such  a 
minister,  a  real  live  minister  serving  a  live  church,  bring- 
ing out  of  his  treasury  the  old  things  of  human  experience 
and  the  new  things  of  human  nature,  and  so  putting  his 
prayer  and  inspiration  into  the  public  life ;  and  the  people 
encouraging  him  in  every  word  he  utters.  Think  of 
Boston  with  four  or  five  score  of  such  churches  as  that, 
and  eighty  or  a  hundred  such  ministers.  That  would  be 
a  sign  of  Christianity  not  to  be  spoken  against.  And 
what  a  work  would  they  do  against  the  great  sins  of  this 
place, — ^laying  their  hands  on  pauperism,  and  stopping 
that;  putting  down  crime,  and  abating  misery;  turning 
up  their  concave  mirror  towards  God  to  receive  new  in- 
spiration firom  Him,  and  holding  up  their  lenses  to  every 
quarter  of  the  world  to  gather  new  fires  from  heaven  and 
old  fires  frgm  earth.  Eighty  or  a  hundred  such  churches 
in  Boston  would  make  us  a  city  of  saints  in  ten  years. 

But  look  at  the  fact  of  the  four  or  five  score  of  churches 
here.  Among  their  ministers  are  good  and  excellent 
men,  whom  I  love  and  honour.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
them  individually.  There  is  no  complaint  made  against 
them  in  general ;  they  fit  their  position  exactly.  But  see 
what  they  aim  at.  As  a  body,  did  they  ever  oppose  an 
evil  or  a  falsehood  that  was  popular,  or  support  a  truth 
that  was  unpopular  ?  In  this  great  city  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  anvils  ringing  with  active  industry ;  the  churches 
are  the  only  places  that  sleep.  Compare  a  bank  or  an 
insurance  office  with  a  church ;  one  is  all  alive  with  en- 
terprise, the  other  is  nothing.  Compare  a  business  man 
with  a  minister,  a  superintendent  of  a  railroad  or  a  factory 
with  the  superintendent  of  a  church,  and  see  the  difier- 
ence.  Just  now  the  railroads  have  sent  out  a  powerful 
engineer  to  learn  some  new  way  to  tunnel  the  Alps ;  they 

wish  to  Jiave  him  bring  back  a  new  method  of  hewing 
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rocks  and  cutting  away  monntains.     It  is  proper  that  this 
Bhoald  be  done.     But  who  ever  heard  of  a  church's  send- 
ing out  a  competent  man  to  inquire  of  some  new  body 
of  men  who  had  discovered  a  way  of  tunnelling  through 
sin^  and  cutting  down  the  great  mountains  of  iniquity? 
We  have   able   men  in  all  other  professions,   of  large 
talents,  of  industry  which  rises  early  and  retires  late ;  we 
have  a  vast  amount  of  activity  which  works  all  day  long; 
no  country  was  ever  richer  in  ability  than  the  spot  on 
which  we  stand.     But  where  are  the  great  ministers  of 
Boston  ?     There  is  talent  enough  all  over  the  land ;  yon 
may  hear  the  foot-fall  of  genius  in  your  streets  any  day  j 
but  it  wears  not  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.     Why  not  ?    Be- 
cause we  do  not  want  it  to  preach  to  us ;  it  might  "  hnrt 
our  feelings.'^     You  see  in  the  minister  a  smooth  man, 
with  the  faculty  of  words,  not  with  the  faculty  of  things, 
who  glides  smoothly  over  the   surface,  never  scratchm^ 
through  the  varnish  of  the  world ;  a  man  of  low  mind  and 
conscience  and  soul,  of  no  ambition  to  serve  the  world 
with  wondrous  truth  and  beauty  and  piety,  even  though 
he  creep  on  his  knees  to  earn  his  daily  bread.     Why  is 
it  so  ?     It  is  because  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.     It  is 
not  the  prophet  Isaiah,  nor  Paul,  nor  Christ,  that  we  wish 
to  have  our  minister;  but  it  is  a  priest.     ^'Do  as  other 
men  do,^^ — that   is  our   sermon  on   the  Mount.     "Look 
out  for  your  dollars  and  your  respectability,^' — these  are 
the  beatitudes  which  are  preached  to-day.     Do  you  think 
we  want  to  have  other  churches  and  different  ministers 
hero  ?   These  answer  the  end  they  were  designed  to  serve. 
Like  people,  like  priest.     I  state  the  truth  that  our  minis- 
ters are  little  men ;  but  think  not  that  I  blame  them.     I 
only  mention  the  fact  as  one  sign  of  the  place  and  rank 
which  Christianity  holds  in  this  town. 

Suppose  a  great  man  should  come  to  Boston,  with  the 
pure,  absolute  religion  in  his  heart,  as  it  came  firom  the 
nature  of  God.  Suppose  he  should  preach  it,  with  elo- 
quence that  transcended  all  we  know  of  old  inspiration. 
Suppose  he  was  a  learned  man,  full  of  the  storied  history 
of  the  past,  its  curious  literature,  its  hard-won  experience. 
Suppose  him  rich  in  science,  keeping  even  pace  with  the 
advance  of  men,  so  that  he  swept  the  whole  ocean  of 
human  thought,  and  gathered  the  gems  of  every  land. 
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Let  him  liavo  prudence  to  foresee,  as  well  as  power  to 
remember ;  let  him  be  as  wise  as  learned ;  let  him  have  a 
far-reaching  genius,  which  at  a  single  stride  goes  whole 
ages  before  mankind.  Let  him  be  a  million-minded  man, 
endowed  with  reason,  understanding,  and  imagination 
which  can  gather  poetry  from  every  star  in  heaven  and 
every  little  flower  that  springs  up  by  the  way-side.  Let 
him  stand  so  taU  as  to  catch  the  first  gleam  of  truth  far 
below  the  horizon,  and  reflect  it  down  to  you  and  me,  and 
to  the  humblest  mortal.  Let  him  preach  this  religion, 
blasting  every  sin  with  Ughtning,  feeding  our  righteous- 
ness with  sunshine,  falling  Hko  God's  sun  and  rain  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good.  Let  him  apply  his  religion,  giving 
his  truth  to  our  mind,  justice  to  our  conscience,  love  to 
our  heart,  and  faith  to  our  soul ;  telling  us  what  is  wrong 
in  our  daily  life  and  our  theology,  and  in  place  thereof 
importing  directly  from  God  the  universal  right,  the  true 
and  good,  to  bless  mankind.  Let  him  do  all  this  with 
the  power  of  a  thousand  men,  and  love  equal  to  the  affec- 
tion of  a  million  men.  Let  him  be  a  good  man ;  let  him 
crumble  up  all  his  substance  to  feed  the  poor.  Let  him 
have  charity  and  hope  and  faith  even  beyond  the  apostles, 
and  let  him  bring  it  all  to  work  and  waken  religion  in  our 
hearts,  and  aim  to  establish  it  among  mankind.  Suppose 
such  a  man  should  come, — should  we  give  him  a  welcome  ? 
Shoidd  we  ask  him  to  our  pulpits  ?  No.  Should  we 
suffer  him  to  be  ?  We  should  tell  him  his  learning  was 
folly,  his  genius  madness,  his  love  a  cheat,  his  inspiration 
insanity,  his  reason  fanaticism,  and  his  love  of  God  infi- 
delity. We  should  say  of  him,  as  they  said  of  old  of  the 
Erophet,  "  He  is  clean  contrary  to  our  ways,  and  we  will 
ave  Tione  of  him.''  A  few  good  men  would  gather  about 
him,  and  welcome  him,  and  say  to  him,  "  Prophet,  sow  the 
seed  of  God  in  our  hearts  I  It  is  poor  soil,  but  possibly  a 
com  or  two  may  come  up  and  take  root,  and  keep  alive 
the  seed  of  godliness  on  the  earth."  They  would  shelter 
him  with  their  bare  bosoms  if  need  were ;  but  the  rest  of 
us  would  only  hate  him,  as  the  Jews  hated  the  Christ 
whom  they  cast  off. 


J3* 
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NEW   INSTITUTIONS  BEQUIBB  NEW  SOIL. 

All  experience  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  build  up 
new  institutions  on  the  ruins  of  old  institutions  in  the 
same  country.  Christianity  came  very  early  to  Borne, 
but  it  has  always  been  vitiated  by  the  old  Paganism  that 
is  there.  The  Christians  very  early  at  Rome  became  the 
intensest  bigots.  They  were  forced  into  bigotry  by  the 
Paganism  around  them ;  but  even  their  bigotry  could  not 
weed  Paganism  out  of  their  ranks.  Christianity  is  the 
democracy  of  religion ;  but  at  first  it  could  not  organize 
its  democratic  idea  amongst  the  ancient  people^  because 
the  old  aristocratic  forms  of  religion  pre-occupied  the 
ground.  The  old  crop  had  so  injured  the  soil  that  it 
would  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  seed  that  got  sown 
there.  Christianity  therefore  thrived  much  better 
amongst  the  new  nations  of  the  North  than  amongst  the 
old  nations  of  the  South,  simply  because  it  did  not  find 
the  groimd  pre-occupied  by  religious  institutions  and 
mythology.  Protestantism  is  the  democracy  of  Christian- 
ity ;  but  Protestantism  could  not  be  carried  out  in  coun- 
tries that  had  long  been  stained  by  Catholicism.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  never  borne  its  legitimate  fruits  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  nor  even  in  England. 

This  same  difficulty  appears  in  the  poHtical  development 
of  mankind.  The  great  ideas  of  America  are  not  wholly 
our  own ;  they-  were  born  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they 
existed  as  sentiments  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  as  ideas 
a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  the  old  institutions  lay  there  in 
the  way,  and  hiuderei  these  new  ideas  from  becoming 
facts.  Afler  the  old  crop  was  out  of  the  ground,  the  old 
stubble  still  choked  the  rising  com.  See  how  difficult  it 
is  to  establish  a  republic  in  France ;  not  from  lack  of 
ideas,  nor  of  men  who  welcome  the  ideas,  but  on  account 
of  the  old  institutions;  the  stumps  of  old  theocracy, 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  are  still  in  the  ground,  and  it  is 
hard  work  to  get  them  out.  This  rule  goes  far.  The  old 
civilization  has  perished  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  India, 
Greece,  Assyria,  Italy,  but  no  new  civilization  has  come 
to  take  its  place.  These  countries  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  despot.     Clear  ofi*  the  despots,  making  the  soil 
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clean  of  these  old  stumps^  and  it  would  take  very  kindly 
to  the  new  seed.  This  will  not  always  be  so.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  agriculture.  The  savage  crops  his 
ground  till  he  has  exhausted  it^  and  it  will  grow  no  more 
com^  and  then  he  turns  to  a  new  soil ;  but  the  scientific 
farmer  brings  new  crops  out  of  the  same  soil.  Nations 
do  the  same.  I  doubt  not  that  mankind  will  one  day  re- 
claim Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  for  a  new  develop- 
ment in  arts  and  freedom.  Mankind  has  not  learned  how 
to  do  it  yet.  Accordingly  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
mankind  that  there  was  a  new  and  virgin  continent^ 
which  God  had  hid  away  oflF  here  in  the  Western  Ocean^ 
where  the  ideas  of  Christianity,  Protestantism,  and  Demo- 
cracy might  come.  Our  fathers  took  these  ideas  in  their 
hands  and  sought  to  set  them  up  in  England.  Driven 
thence,  they  sought  to  erect  them  in  Holland.  But  the 
king  and  priest  turned  our  fathers  out  of  doors,  and  they 
fled  here.  It  seemed  a  hard  fate,  but  it  was  the  best 
thing  for  them,  for  their  ideas,  and  for  mankind ;  for  had 
they  attempted  to  found  such  a  nation  in  Europe,  it 
seems  to  me  they  could  not  have  accomplished  in  a  thou- 
sand years  what  they  have  now  done  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 


MAN  PROPOSES,  AND   GOD  DISPOSES. 

The  institutions  which  tend  to  make  us  rich,  intelligent, 
and  free,  are  circumstances  created  by  man.  The  machin- 
ery wherewith  we  make  carpets  at*Lowell,  and  woollen  and 
muslins  at  Manchester,  turned  by  the  brute  forces  of  ma- 
terial nature,  is  the  work  of  men.  The  machinery  of  insti- 
tutions which  help  make  the  character  of  New-Englanders, 
machinery  turned  by  the  spiritual  forces  of  human  nature, 
is  just  as  much  the  work  of  men  as  the  other.  What  we 
call  Christianity  is  a  human  scheme  of  religion,  a  republic 
is  a  human  scheme  of  government,  both  machines  con- 
structed  by  human  thought.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
institutions  of  New-England,  church,  state,  society,  com- 
merce, and  the  like,  tended  to  make  rough,  strong  men 
and  women,  able-bodied  farmers,  mechanics,  soldiers,  hunt- 
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ers,  Indian-killers.  The  circumstances  of  New-EnglBzid 
at  this  day  tend  to  produce  a  very  different  form  of  human- 
ity. In  two  hundred  years  we  have  altered  the  machineiyi 
made  the  mill  turn  out  a  very  different  and  superior  form  of 
work.  It  is  true  that  two  hundred  years  ago  no  man 
said^  ^'  Go  to^  now !  Let  us  devise  us  institutions  that  will 
produce  such  men  and  women.''  They  trapped  for  other 
gamc^  and  found  in  their  net  prizes  they  looked  not  for. 
Fighting  Indians  and  Frenchmen,  New-England  did  not 
think  she  was  getting  rid  of  the  English  king  and  no- 
bility. Putting  up  saw-mills  on  Charles  River  and  iron- 
mills  at  Saugus^  holding  town  meetings,  this  good  old 
mother  that  bore  us  all  did  not  know  she  was  educating  her 
children.  She  was  filling  her  mouth,  building  her  houses, 
she  did  not  know  what  else.  When  with  marsh  hay  she 
thatched  the  first  school-house  in  New-Plymouth,  she  did 
not  see  that  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  would  one 
day  come,  as  only  a  small  wing  thereunto.  Man  proposes, 
and  God  disposes  a  great  many  things  which  man  never 
thought  of.  Old  patriarch  Jesse,  remembering  his  sons  in 
battle,  sent  stripling  David  with  bread  and  cheese  to  liis 
brothers ;  but  when  ho  got  there,  David  slew  the  giant 
and  became  IsraePs  king.  So  goes  the  world.  Man  pro- 
poses a  saw-mill,  and  God  disposes  it  into  a  coUege. 


NATIONAL  PROGRESS. 


It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  to  be  bom  into  human 
history,  to  do  its  work,  and  then  cease  to  cumber  the 
gi'oimd.     Most  men  seem  to  pray  that  America  may  be  per- 

i)etual,  that  the  Union  and  Constitution  may  last  for  ever. 
\  hope  not.  Surely  there  are  better  things  in  store  than 
this  "Universal  Yankee,^^  and  better  states  than  this 
"Model  Republic,^^  with  its  worship  of  money  and  its 
sacrifice  of  men.     All  the  good  things  we  have  shall  be 

E reserved,  the  evil  perish,  and  the  nation  with  it.  Man- 
ind  will  one  day  bury  the  American  State  as  gladly  as  the 
Babylonian,  or  Egjrptian,  or  Roman  was  gathered  to  its 
fathers.  This  nation  shall  also  do  its  work,  and  pass 
away ;  and  future  discoverers  will  dig  in  the  ruins  of  60s- 
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ton,  as  antiquaries  explore  tlie  Indian  remains  of  the  West ; 
and  they  will  come  upon  some  remnant  of  our  civilization, 
and  they  will  say,  "  These  people  were  not  wholly  savage." 
Better  institutions,  better  forms  of  religion,  wUl  appear, 
and  better  men  will  tread  the  ground  over  our  heads. 
They  will  have  gathered  up  every  good  thing  that  we 
brought  to  hght,  and  put  it  in  the  golden  urn  of  history, 
to  be  kept  for  ever. 

The  union  of  men  in  large  masses  is  indispensable  to 
the  development  and  rapid  growth  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  man.  Cities  have  always  been  the  fire-places  of  civiliza- 
tion, whence  hght  and  heat  radiate  out  into  the  dark  cold 
world. 


THE   HIGHEST   FUNCTION   OF  A  NATION. 

The  highest  function  of  a  nation  is  to  bring  forth  and 
bring  up  noble  men  and  women.  High  character,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  affectional,  and  religious,  is  the  fairest  fruit 
which  grows  on  national  institutions,  and  this  is  always  the 
test  question,  "  What  manner  of  men  and  women  does  the 
nation  bear  and  breed  ? ''  If  they  be  mean  and  low,  it  is 
vain  to  boast  of  farms  and  mines,  of  mills  and  palaces,  and 
riches  high  piled  up.    Nay,  Democracy  and  Christianity  are 

food  for  nothing,  if  they  bear  not  men.  A  Newton,  a 
ranklin,  a  Washington,  a  Socrates,  a  Jesus,  a  Luther,  an 
Isaac  Hopper,  how  much  land  or  factory  stock,  how  many 
million  votes,  would  you  set  off  against  them  ?  Venice 
produced  cold  and  material  beauty ;  she  never  nursed  a 
saint  in  her  bosom,  nor  bore  a  sage,  nor  orator,  nor  bard; 
while  poor  and  ragged  Scotland  teems  with  poets,  orators, 
philosophers,  philanthropists,  noble  men. 


how  to  ESTIMATE   THE   VALUE   OF  A  NATION. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  nation,  you  must  not  mere-. 
ly  count  the  men,  you  must  weigh  them.  You  must  not 
barely  weigh  the  dollars,  but  gauge  and  measure  and  scau 
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the  qnality  of  the  men  who  own  the  dollars.  An  armful  of 
Hebrews^  a  handful  of  old  Greeks^  have  been  of  moie 
value  to  the  human  race  than  all  the  four  hundred  miUions 
of  Chinese^  with  their  Tartar  cmd  Malay  progenitors.  A 
single  Moses^  Socrates^  or  Jesus  would  weigh  down  whole 
provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  constitutions  which  people  value  most  are  writ  on 
the  parchment  of  a  drum-head^  in  the  costliest  of  ink^ 
which  man  carries  in  his  heart,-^nd  they  are  writ  to  the 
awful  chime  of  cannon  and  the  falling  of  towered  towns. 

Chief  Justice  Blackstone  said  that  woman  was  the 
favourite  of  English  law.  He  should  have  said  she  was  the 
favourite  victim  of  English  law. 


sudden  wealth  in  a  nation  not  favoubable  to  piety. 

Covetousness  is  the  great  sin  of  America  just  now.  The 
priest  of  mammon  comes  up  with  his,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  1  ^^  and  the  true  God  is  bid  to  stand  back.  This  was 
never  so  in  New-England  before.  New-England  for  a 
long  time  was  an  exception  in  the  world's  history,  and  the 
class  of  men  here  who  had  the  highest  intellectual  culture, 
and  the  largest  wealth,  and  foremost  social  position,  was 
the  class  in  whom  religion  culminated  and  was  preponder- 
ant. You  could  not  have  found  another  example  of  this 
in  the  whole  globe  of  lands.  Why  was  that  ?  Because 
New-England  was  a  religious  colony,  and  men  came  here 
on  account  of  their  religious  character;  came,  as  our 
fathers  said,  to  sow  the  wilderness  with  good  seed.  The 
Puritan  mother  grimly  took  her  austere  baby  in  her  re- 
ligious arms,  and  fled  over  the  waters, .  to  bring  up,  in  a 
log  cabin,  this  Uttle  child  to  obey  God, — come  what  might 
come  to  him,  come  what  might  come  to  men, — ^to  obey 
God  at  all  times.  Now  the  Puritan  blood  is  strong  blood. 
It  does  not  run  out  in  one  generation  or  two ;  it  does  not 
get  much  adulterated  except  after  several  generations. 

Now  sudden  prosperity  and  a  great  increase  of  wealth 
has  come  within  fifty  years,  and  it  has  brought  the  con- 
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sequences  which  sudden  wealth  never  failed  to  bring  on  a 
nation^  state^  or  city.  It  has  brought  a  decline  of  piety  in 
the  class  of  men  foremost  in  social  rank.  The  religion  of 
New-England  is  no  longer  an  exception  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  am  not  blaming  any  one^  only  stating  the 
facts. 


THE  POWER  AND  EITOTJRANCE 


OP 


WHAT  IS  NOBLEST  IN  MAN. 


THE   POWER  OP  THOUGHT. 

The  power  of  mind  is  amazing.     How  much  we  can  do 
with  thought.     It  is  the  universal  solvent  which  reads  all 
difficulties.  All  things  which  men  make  are  thoughts  first. 
Bows  and  arrows,  the  last  gun,  the  last  plough,  were  all 
thoughts  before  they  were  things,  and  hit  the  mark  in 
some  man's  mind  before  they  were  let  fly  in  the  open  air. 
The  house,  the  ship,  the   bridge,  the  factory,  were  all 
thoughts ;    when  you  come  to  the  bottom   thereof,  you 
see  they  hang  balanced  between  a  man's  mind  and  the 
earth's  gravitation.     So  with  the  institutions  of  England 
and  America ;    the  common  law,  civil  law,  statute  law, 
were  all  thoughts.    The  invisible  mind  of  man  is  the  great 
workshop  of  the  human  race ;    there  unseen  hands  con- 
struct the  mills  which  grind  for  us  peace,  quiet,  order. 
All  civil  mouths  open  at  the  miller's  trough ;  so  all  men 
revolve  about  the  thinker.     The  fine  lady  whom  I  saw  in 
the  street  the  other  day,  carrying  half  an  ass's  load  of  finery, 
and  such  a  weighty  ballast  of  jewels,  for  so  low  and  small 
a  sail  of  wit,  is  yet  the  fine  ore  of  those  rough,  able  minds 
who  have  woven  her  up  out  of  such  manifold  threads. 
Nay,  the  fop  is  equally  beholden,  and  if  httle  thought  goes 
in  his  hat,  very  much  went  to  it.     What  a  busy,  bustlmg, 
noisy  city  is  this  Boston.     It  reminds  the  Biblical  man  of 
the  net  which  hungry    Simon  Peter  saw  in   his   vision, 
wherein  were  four-footed  beasts,  wild  beasts,  and  creeping 
things.     But  as  you  look  it  all  over  and  through,  you  see 
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that  this  city  likewise  is  knit  at  the  four  comers^  and  the 
whole  is  let  down  out  of  the  heaven  of  man^s  intellect,  and  it 
all  resolves  itself  to  thought  again ;  the  great  machinery, 
the  wares  in  the  windows  of  the  shops,  and  all  the  other 
contrivances  of  use  or  beauty,  are  all  transmuted,  and  you 
see  the  stock  they  were  woven  out  of,  and  the  little  shop 
of  man's  brain  wherein  they  were  fashioned  up. 

A  quiet  man  sits  in  his  little  room,  and  thinks  down  into 
the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  learns  the  constant  modes 
of  operation  whereby  men  should  keep  the  eternal  laws  of 
God;  and  he  thence  constructs  institutions  which  are  to 
mould  the  destinies  of  millions  of  men  not  yet  bom.  He 
is  the  most  influential  man  in  all  the  town.  He  makes  no 
noise,  thinking  his  silent  work ;  you  do  not  hear  his  voice 
in  the  street,  with  the  rumbling  of  loaded  drays,  the  shout- 
ing of  drivers  trundling  their  costly  merchandise,  the  noisy 
railroad  trains  which  carry  it  thence  across  the  continents 
Perhaps  nobody  knows  him,  or  sees  that  he  is  thinking. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
no  Doctorate  of  Laws  waits  for  him ;  he  is  one  of  the  forces 
of  the  universe,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  doctorate 
him.  Great  ships  are  unloading  at  the  merchants'  wharves, 
great  wheels  turn  the  manufacturers'  mills  with  endless 
buzz,  and  the  clock  is  never  silent,  while  the  thinker 
makes  less  noise  than  the  carpenter  putting  up  a  shelf  in 
the  room  hard  by,  or  the  girl  bringing  his  cheap  dinner 
home ;  and  he  is  yet  doing  a  work  which  will  last  when  mer- 
chants and  ships,  and  manufacturers  and  mills,  have  all 
gone  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  vanished  into  silence 
and  perished  utterly.  Ships  of  thought  noiselessly  unlade 
their  wares  at  his  door,  where  the  river  of  God,  which  is 
full  of  water,  comes  to  turn  also  his  silent  mill,  and  there 
is  no  looker-on. 

How  quietly  this  goes  on.  Did  you  ever  see  the  vegeta- 
tive force,  or  hear  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  in  virtue  whereof  we  walk,  or  sit,  or  stand, 
or  continue  to  be  ?  What  a  busy,  bustling  city  was  Athens, 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ !  What  pride  there  was 
of  rich  men,  and  shouting  of  their  slaves,  what  bawling  of 
orators  in  the  forum,  what  trafl&c  in  the  markets  and  shops, 
what  braying  of  donkeys,  and  noise  in  the  fields  !  Now  all 
this  is  hushed  and  silent ;  the  rich  men  are  forgotteuj  and 
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the  bawling  of  orators^  the  stir  of  the  markets^  and  the 
braying  of  donkeys^  long  since  ceased  to  be  heard.    But 
through  the  ages  comes  the  voice  of  that  one  great  thinker, 
Socrates^  and  sways  the  counsels  of  thoughtful  men  all 
round  the  world.     So  is  it  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    In 
Jerusalem  were  gatherings  of  merchants  from  Alexandm 
and  -Damascus^  Tarshish  and  Babylon;  the  Roman  pro- 
consuls there  held  their  courts  and  Herod  the  Great  was 
also  there^  with  his  dangerous  power  and  untamed  lust. 
What  troops  of  priests  and  Levites  were  tiiere,  and  the 
High  Priest  with  his  Urim  and  Thummim  on  his  breast, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  behind  the  veil^  and  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks  were  also  there.     But  now  it  has  all 
passed  away, — the  pomp  of  Herod^s  glory,   the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  High  Priest ;    nobody  asks  strength  or 
might  from  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;   the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  is  gone;    the  seven  golden  candlesticks  hare 
been  carried  to  Rome  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  no  man 
knoweth  where  to  seek  for  them ;  the  temples  and  walls  of 
Jerusalem  have  crumbled  before  the  Roman  power,  and 
Rome  herself  has  been  driven  to  waste,  and  her  gods  are 
only  the  playthings  of  the  poet.     But  the  thought  of  a 
Nazarene  peasant  has  come  down  to  us,  an  obscure  young 
man  riding  on  a  donkey,  attended  by  bare-footed  peasants 
and  humble  fishermen,  and  has  driven  out  from  the  old 
temples  all  that  bought  and  sold  and  made  merchandise 
therein,  and  now  fills  the  wide  green  world  with  iemples 
and  priests. 

The  free  institutions  of  New-England  are  only  the 
thoughts  of  our  fathers  done  into  men,  and  our  thoughts 
will  one  day  be  institutions  if  they  are  true  and  great,  and 
you  and  I  are  greatly  true  thereunto.  Said  an  old  man  to 
another,  "We  must  put  down  that  young  thinker.  He 
raises  terrible  questions.^^  The  truth  was,  the  young 
thinker  had  got  thoughts,  and  truths  too,  that  the  old  man 
had  not,  and  would  not  tolerate.  Put  him  down  ?  It  can- 
not be  done !  There  is  not  force  enough  in  the  himian 
race  to  annihilate  a  single  truth,  though  one  man  oi  the 
earth  had  it,  and  all  the  rest  had  it  not. 
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THE  POWER  OP  TEUTH. 

The  collective  action  of  mankind  is  to  proceed  from  the 
same  motive^  to  obey  the  same  moral  law^  aim  at  the  same 
noble  mark,  and  reach  the  same  perfection,  as  the  indi- 
vidual action  of  a  single  man.  Mankind  is  but  a  great 
man.  So  a  true  idea  must  not  only  become  private  excel- 
lence in  the  corporeal,  intellectual,  moral,  affectional,  and 
religious  character  of  a  particular  man  or  woman,  but 
come  out  in  the  joy  and  gladness  of  whole  millions  of  men. 
It  will  not  only  chase  errors  from  my  heart,  but  bum  them 
up  from  the  whole  world  of  men ;  for,  as  a  spark  of  fire 
falling  into  dry  grass  in  the  North-west  territory  must 
needs  bum  and  sweep  over  a  wide  reach  of  prairie,  so  a 
great  truth,  burning  at  first  in  a  single  soul,  must  ere  long 
consume  the  false  doctrines,  from  the  family,  community, 
nation,  human  race ;  nay,  rather,  as  a  true  theological  doc- 
trine is  creative  more  than  destroying,  like  a  single  grain 
of  com  it  will  come  up,  and  grow,  and  bear  fruit  after  its 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  and  so  become  the  parent  of 
other  stalks  and  fields  of  com,  and  in  time  it  will  sow  the 
continent  with  its  precious  seed,  and  feed  men  by  the 
million.  So  great  truths  about  man,  God,  religion,  bum 
for  many  a  night  in  some  humble  mind,  all  obscure  and 
unheeded,  and  of  a  Sunday  in  some  lowly  pulpit  they  get 
preached  to  a  few  shoemakers,  to  farming  folk  with  their 
sweethearts  and  little  ones  and  wives,  sitting  there  in 
their  pews;  and  they  will  one  day  be  a  fire  in  the  dry 
grass  and  thick  old  woods  of  theologic  error,  which  shall 
crackle,  and  bum,  and  fall  before  the  flame;  and  next 
they  will  become  com  for  daily  bread  and  for  future  seed ; 
and  so  at  length  shall  they  turn  into  happy  life,  wide- 
spread over  many  a  green  island  of  the  sea,  over  broad 
continents,  and  become  condensed  into  the  focal  civiliza- 
tion of  great  cities,  full  of  men  rich  in  material  and  spirit- 
ual worth. 

Thebe  never  was  a  great  truth  but  it  got  reverenced ; 
never  a  great  institution,  nor  a  great  man,  tliat  did  not, 
sooner  or  later,  receive  the  reverence  of  mankind. 
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ONLY   TRUTH  AND  JUSTICE   WILL  SATISFY  MAN. 

Now  man  is  so  made  that  nothing  but  truth  will  satisfy 
him.     Interest  may  seem  to  demand  a  falsehood^  but  sacli 
is  the  nature  of  man  that^  spite  of  interest,  he  will  have 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    The 
self-will  of  popes  and  kings,  of  courts  and  crowds,  may 
frighten  me  from  the  truth  to-day ;  to-morrow  I  will  turn 
to  it,  and  confront  the  axe  and  the  faggot;   nay,  I  will 
convert  popes  and  kings  and  courts  and  crowds.     Human 
nature  demands  the  true  relation  between  man  and  man, 
demands  justice.     Hence  it  makes  laws,  enacting  to-day 
the  justice  that  it  sees,  and  nothing  but  justice  will  satisfy 
it.     To-day  personal  selfishness  triumphs,  and  men  make 
a  law  which  is  unjust ;  but  to-morrow  it  must  all  be  made 
over  again.     No  passion,  no  purchased  injustice,  can  pre- 
vail over  the  conscience  of  mankind;  that  will  gravitate 
towards  the  right,  just  as  the  waters  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington will  run  down  on  either  side,  and  seek  and  find  the 
sea.     No  judge,  no  supreme  court,  no  army,  can  make  in- 
justice go  down  with  mankind.     Write  it,  enact  it,  get 
soldiers  to  execute  it,  get  mean  lawyers  to  enforce  it,  get 
hireling  judges  to  declare  it  constitutional,  get  base  priests 
to  declare  it  is  of  God, — it  is  all  in  vain  !     Slowly,  silent- 
ly, step  by  step, "  mankind  advances,  and  advances,  and 
advances,  and  puts  its  foot  on  the  wicked  thing,  and  treads 
it  into  dust.     Only  truth  satisfies  the  mind  at  last,  only 
justice  the  conscience.     The  human  race  is  in  perpetual 
convention  to  revise  its  constitatipns^  to  amend  its  laws. 
History  is  a  revolution  of  inaQlkpixid^  a  turning  over  and 
over   again.     Tlierein   conseience   gets  the   victory  over 
selfishness,  justice  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  conquest 
every  day.     Truth  is  never  lost  from  man^s  science,  nor  a 
single  gi'ain  of  justice  from  human  laws.   No  parliament,  nor 
king,  nor  pope,  nor  president,  nor  convention,  nor  crowd, 
with  "  manifest  destiny  ^'  to  aid  them,  can  ever  make  a  lie  or 
a  wrong  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.     It  is  hard  for 
an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright,  or  science  without  truth, 
or  law  without  justice ;  down  they  must.     Let  me  be  sure 
that  a  thing  is  true, — ^I  know  mankind^s  intellect  shall 
welcome  it.     Convince  me  that  a  thing  is  right, — I  know 
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that  slowly,  incli  by  incli,  inaiikiud  will  march  towards 
that  right,  form  lines  upon  it,  defend  it  with  their  lifers 
blood.  In  man^s  love  of  truth  and  justice,  I  see  the 
grandeor  and  glory  of  human  nature.  I  look,  with  pro- 
fonndest  gratitude  to  God,  on  this  steadfast  progress  of 
mankind  in  justice,  and  I  look  on  it  with  amazement  too ; 
for  I  also  know  the  power  of  passion,  the  mighty  force  of 
self-interest.  But  there  is  a  conscience  in  us  which,  hke 
the  attraction  of  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters,  sways  the 
nations  of  men,  and  leads  us  forward  in  the  path  we  have 
not  trod,  and  which  only  God's  eye  hath  seen. 

Justice  is  the  key-note  of  the  world,  and  all  else  is  ever 
out  of  tune. 


INTEGRITY   WINS. 


There  is  nothing  which  mankind  respects  so  much  as 
integrity;  we  pay  homage  to  every  form  of  it.  This 
quality  in  a  man  wins  the  esteem  of  his  fellows  more  than 
wealth  or  eloquence,  or  brilliant  talents,  and  in  a  woman 
attracts  men  more  than  elegance  of  dress  or  beauty  of 
person.  Beauty  in  woman  is  a  well-written  letter  of 
recommendation,  introducing  her  to  the  world  and  be- 
speaking the  kindly  ofl&ces  of  every  man.  It  is  also  the 
"cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,''  and  by  its  sidereal 
magnetism,  draws  all  men  unto  it.  But  if  it  be  attended 
with  indolence  and  selfishness,  if  the  bearer  of  this  epistle 
in  the  flesh  turn  out  a  wicked  mother,  an  evil  wife,  a  false 
sweetheart^  with  what  scorn  do  we  look  on  the  beautiful 
devil,  whose  shame  cannot  be  hid,  neither  by  the  dress  of 
Eve  in  Eden,  nor  that  of  many-skirted  Empress  Eugenie 
in  Paris.  What  homage  do  we  pay  to  the  womanly  in- 
tegrity of  every  aunt,  sister,  daughter,  wife,  or  friend, 
never  so  ugly,  who  wiU  do  duty,  though  at  the  cost  of 
great  self-sacrifice  I 

Amongst  public  men,  eloquence  is  what  beauty  is  to  a 
woman,  or  what  riches  are  to  a  private  citizen.  What 
crowds  will  hang  on  the  words  of  Mr  Fair-Speech  I  They 
araT  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  motions  of  his  finger,  quiver- 
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ing  with  nnmeaning  gesture^  uplifted  in  the  air.  Thej 
are  overloaded  by  the  Bounding  words  which  ring  from  hu 
lips.  Mr  Items,  the  penny-a-liner^  Mr  Hiffiuutin,  the 
editor  of  the  Spread  Eagle  cmd  Know-Nothing  OaxetUy 
each  declares  the  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  like- 
ness of  man^  each  brings  his  sheep  and  oxen  to  do  sacrifice, 
and  breaks  down  the  English  language  with  his  stapid 
adulation.  But  by-and-by  the  mass  of  men  find  out  liiat 
Mr  Fair- Speech  is  all  talk^  his  eloquence  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  eloquent  lawyer  pleads 
as  well  for  the  wrong  as  the  right ;  it  is  found  out  that 
the  lecturer  aims  to  please  for  his  own  sake^  not^  with 
manly  generosity^  to  instruct  for  that  of  his  hearers ;  that 
the  politician  knows  no  "higher  law''  above  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  party  or  his  own  ambition ;  that  the  Bev. 
Dr  Hot-and-Cold  takes  a  "  Southside ''  view  of  every 
wickedness,  and  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  would  privately 
sell  Jesus  a  second  time,  and  publicly  attribute  to  Iscariot 
every  Christian  virtue ; — and  when  men  come  to  under- 
stand this,  they  look  with  contempt  upon  the  mean  crea- 
tures who  prostitute  their  genius  to  earn  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  and  turn  oflf  to  some  plain,  honest,  earnest  man, 
— minister,  lawyer,  poUtician,  lecturer, — ^who  only  aims  to 
toll  the  unheeded  truth,  and  gives  saving  counsel  to  "  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God,"  and  take 
what  comes  of  it ;  and  when  he  dies,  though  there  are  no 
''  seventy  mourning  coaches,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
sorrowful  horses,"  and  no  flies  of  fashion  and  wealth  to 
buzz  about  his  dead  face,  yet  of  him  it  shall  be  said,  as  of 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  "  Devout  men  carried  Stephen 
to  his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him." 


THE  JOYS   OP  CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience  brings  delights  which  far  surpass  those  of 
the  intellect.  No  creation  of  literary  or  scientific  genius 
can  give  such  joy  as  the  organization  of  justice  into  hu- 
man life,  and  the  re-enactment  of  the  laws  of  nature  into 
the  institutions  of  coui't  and  state  and  church.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  proud  delight  in  creating  works  of  literary  or 
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artistic  genius,  but  what  are  they  to  the  works  of  justice 
and  humanity  ?  Leibnitz  makes  his  Calculus  of  Infinitesi- 
mals, Newton  constructs  his  Principia  of  the  Heavens, 
Bacon  devises  his  New  Instrument  of  Thought,  La  Place 
describes  in  science  the  Mechanics  of  the  sky,  and  Von 
Humboldt  groups  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind  into  one 
great  Cosmos  of  order  and  beauty. 

These  are  great  works,  attended  with  well-proportioned 
joy.  But  the  Bacons  who  make  new  instruments  for 
morals,  the  Leibnitzes  who  calculate  the  infinitesimals  of 
conscience,  the  Newtons  who  determine  the  principia  of 
ethics,  and  the  La  Places  who  organize  the  celestial  me- 
chanics of  human  society,  and  show  how  men  can  live  to- 
gether peaceful  and  blessed,  the  Humboldts  who  shall 
condense  the  science  of  past  times  and  present  into  one 
great  human  cosmos,  where  the  strong  and  weak  shall 
dwell  happily  together, — ^how  much  grander  is  their  work, 
and  how  much  more  joy  does  it  bring  the  man,  and  those 
who  shall  rejoice  therein  ! 


THE   PREPONDERANCE   OF  GOODNESS   IN  THE   WORLD  OP  MAN. 

As  I  look  over  a  year  of  time,  I  am  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  goodness  which  I  have  seen,  more  than  I  am 
at  anything  besides.  The  evil  Ues  atop,  it  is  in  sight  of 
all  men  who  open  their  eyes,  while  deeper  down  there  is 
laid  the  solid  goodness  of  mankind,  which  is  not  always 
visible,  and  never  at  a  glance. 

What  we  name  goodness  is  made  up  of  four  elements. 
The  topmost  and  chiefly  obvious  thing  is  benevolence, 
general  good  willing,  what  we  call  kindness,  a  feeling  of 
relationship  towards  all  mankind,  or  towards  those  special 
members  of  the  human  family  who  stand  nearest  to  us. 
This  benevolence  is  coloured  into  various  complexions  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  is  turned  to  vari- 
ous specialties  of  human  action,  directed  now  to  one  form* 
of  humanity,  and  then  another,  but  it  is  always  marked  by 
good  temper,  good  humour,  or  good  nature. 

Benevolence  being  the  most  conspicuous  element  in 
goodness,  we  think  it  is  all.     But  as  you  l0c&  a  little 
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docper,  yoii  find  tlie  nest  Tnost.  olivioiia  element  is  sin- 
ceriti^.  The  benevolent  mac  is  what  he  seems.  He  does 
not  wax  himself  oyer  with  a  fair  ontaide,  to  hide  his  mean 
fiubstance  by  a  surface  show  of  splendid  and  cos^ 
qualities.  His  wood  is  solid ;  it  is  not  a  plank  of  deal, 
veneered  over  with  a  thin  coating  of  rosewood,  bat  as  be 
seems  oatsido  he  is  inside.  His  virtuous  complexiott  ia 
not  painted  on  him,  but  runs  through  all  his  substance. 

Thirdly,  there  comes  justice,  that  iaimesB  which  aims 
to  give  every  man  his  due.  But  with  our  good  man,  it  is 
commonly  justice  which  is  more  anxious  to  do  duty  for 
others  than  to  claim  right  for  himself;  more  anxious  to 
pay  an  obligation  than  to  collect  a  debt.  It  is  justice 
mixed  with  that  sweet  leaven  of  mercy  which  makes  it  a 
lighter  but  more  attractive  bread,  a  good  deal  different 
from  that  sour  unleavened  bread  of  justice  merely.  In 
those  that  we  call  good  men,  the  affections  are  a  little 
stronger  than  conscience ;  so  the  good  man's  justice  is 
Bometimes  not  quite  plumb,  it  bends  a  little,  from  his 
personal  interest.  But  that  is  a  failing  which  leans  lo 
virtue's  aide.  The  good  man  has  more  justice  than  other 
men,  but  designs  to  be  a  little  more  than  just  towards 
others,  and  is  a  little  less  than  just  to  himself.  Such  a 
man  is  like  those  generous  traders  who  always  make  a 
liberal  scalage  in  selling,  and  then  make  some  little  de- 
duction also  when  they  come  to  settle.  His  conscience 
makes  him  just,  and  his  affections  go  further  and.  make 
him  generous  also,  for  generosity  is  justice  plus  kindness. 

At  tho  bottom  of  all  there  lies  pioty, — the  nniversal 
love  of  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair,  the  love 
of  God,  "who  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence."  Tho  good 
man  may  not  be  always  conscious  of  this  piety ;  there  have 
been  cases  where  such  have  called  themselves  atheists, 
that  ugliest  of  nil  names.  But,  depend  upon  it,  piety  is 
always  there  at  tho  bottom  of  all  goodness  j  for  piety  ia 
nut  that  merely  technical  and  special  thing  which  it  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for,  but  it  is  that  general  steadfast- 
ness and  integrity,  that  faithfulness,  which  is  to  a  man 
what  perpendicularity  is  to  a  wall  or  a  column,  what 
solidarity  and  impenetrability  are  to  matter  in  general. 
If  a  pynimid  stands  six  thousand  years,  and  never  cracks 
ia  a  single  stone,  you  will  be  grotty  sure  that  it  rests  on  a 
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^ood  bottom,  even  if  the  pyramid  does  not  know  it,  nor 
know  what  it  stands  on. 

If  I  were  to  express  the  proportions  of  goodness  by 
Sgures,  I  would  call  the  complete  goodness  ten;  and 
piety  would  be  four  parts,  justice  two,  sincerity  one,  and 
benevolence  three. 

I  suppose  many  of  us  are  a  little  disappointed  with 
oiankind.  The  world  of  the  girPs  dream  is  not  the  world 
3f  the  young  woman's  actual  sight  and  touch,  and  still 
less  is  it  so  of  the  woman  no  longer  young.  In  the  moon- 
light of  dreamy  youth,  as  we  look  out  of  the  windows  and 
rejoice  in  the  blooming  apple-trees,  how  different  does  the 
world  seem  from  what  we  find  it  the  next  day,  when,  in 
the  heat  of  a  May  sun,  we  go  about  and  remove  the  cater- 
pillars from  the  scrubby  trees.  A  boy  bred  in  a  wealthy 
Family  in  a  little  village,  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
filling  his  consciousness  with  nature  and  the  reflection 
of  human  life  which  deep  poems  and  this  great  magni- 
ficent Bible  and  other  religious  books  mirror  down  into 
bis  own  soul,  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  finds  things 
very  different  from  what  they  appeared  when  seen  through 
bhe  windows  of  the  home  which  his  father's  and  mother's 
affection  coloured  with  the  rose  and  violet  of  their  own 
oature.  A  young  minister  bred  in  a  frugal,  hterary,  and 
religious  home,  living  a  quiet  life,  has  rather  a  hard  ex- 
porience  when  he  comes  to  his  actual  work, — the  world 
seems  so  different  from  what  he  dreamed  it  was,  and  he 
encounters  so  much  covetousness,  hypocrisy,  selfishness  in 
its  many  forms.  "  It  is  a  very  bad  world,"  says  he,  look- 
ing at  it  with  eyes  too  pure  for  iniquity,  across  the  New 
Testament.  "  If  it  appears  so  to  me,  how  damnable  it 
must  look  to  God,  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are 
not  clean,  and  who  charges  the  angels  with  folly."  So 
some  night,  after  preaching,  as  he  walks  home  through 
the  darkness,  discouraged  and  despairing,  and  looks  up  to 
the  stars,  so  old  and  so  young,  so  heavenly  bright,  so 
distant,  yet  looking  so  large  and  near  and  familiar, — ^he 
says,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindfiil  of  him,  and 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  ? "  And  his 
womanly  wife,  who  walks  close  at  his  side,  whose  "  med- 
dling intellect "  does  not  "  misshape  the  form  of  things," 

but^  like  a  star  itself,  lets  God  shine  through  her  and 
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sparkle  out  of  her,  answers  him,  saying,  "  He  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels."  But  after  our  man  has  learn- 
ed to  orient  himself  in  the  universe,  knowing  which  way 
the  east  is,  after  the  moonlight  has  gone,  and  he  has  re- 
moved the  caterpillars  from  the  apple-trees,  and  has  felt 
the  summer,  and  draws  towards  the  appointed  weeks  of 
harvest,  and  sees  the  same  branches  which  the  caterpillars 
eat  in  the  spring  now  bending  down  with  great  rosy 
apples, — things  look  more  hopeful,  and  he  finds  a  great 
deal  of  goodness  which  ho  did  not  expect. 

We  find  that  much  of  the  wickedness  we  see  is  only  a 
chance  shot ;  the  gun  went  off  before  the  man  was  ready. 
In  human  action  there  is  always  more  virtue  of  every  kind 
than  vice,  more  industry  than  idleness,  more  thrifl  than 
spendthrift,  more  temperance  than   intemperance,  more 
wisdom  than  folly.     Even  the  American  politician  does  not 
tell  so  many  lies  as  he  teUs  truths.     Sincerity  is  more 
common  than  hypocrisy ;  no  nation  is  ever  affected ;  the 
mass  of  men  are  in  real  earnest.     AU  the  natural  trees 
grow  solid  all  the  way  through ;  they  have  bark  on  them, 
but  it  is  a  real  bark,  there  is  no  veneering  of  mahogany 
on  any  northern  pine.     Even  the  hypocrisy  which  a  man 
varnishes  himself  withal  is    only  the  homage  which  he 
pays  to  the  virtue  he  imitates.     It  is  a  gilt  jewel;  he 
does  not  Uko  to  pay  the  price  of  the  gold  one;  the  gilt 
jewel  is  a  testimonial  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  gold 
one  if  it  did  not  cost  too  much.     There  is  more  conscious 
justice  than  conscious  injustice  in  the  world,  more  trust 
than  jealousy,  more  peace  than  war,  more  men  who  help 
the  good  time  coming  than  men  who  stave  it  off,  more 
piety  than  impiety,  more  goodness  than  badness.     In  all 
the  world,  mankind  never  put  up  a  single  gravestone  to 
evil,  as  such.     There  are  many  temples,  no  doubt,  which 
are  made  dens  of  thieves,  but  they  were  all  built  as  houses 
for  the  Father,  not  one  of  them  ever  dedicated  to  the 
devil.     The  Christian  year,  as  put  down  in  the  calendar  of 
the  CathoUcs  and  Episcopalians,  is  full  of  saints  j  but  no- 
body ever  publishes  the  Devil's  Calendar,  full  of  wicked 
men.     No  man  will  ever  write  on  his  father's  tomb,  ''He 
was  an  eminent  slavetrader.''     Mr  Mason's  sons  will  not 
write  on  his  tombstone,  "  Author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill."     No  miserable  minister  who,  for  the  meanest  fee, 
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shall  stand  in  some  pulpit,  and  preach  funeral  eulogies  on 
such  wicked  men,  will  praise  them  for  deeds  of  this  kind ;  ho 
will  try  to  varnish  them  over,  and  say  they  were  mistakes. 

All  these  things  show  how  constantly  the  good  prepon- 
derates in  mankiud.  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  Sometimes  it 
does  not  seem  so,  but  it  all  becomes  plain  from  this  great 
fact,  that  mankind  continually  improves;  for  nothing  is 
clearer  than  this,  that  the  human  race  is  perpetually  ad- 
vancing in  all  sorts  of  virtue.  Those  Adams  and  Eves 
whom  God  sent  into  the  world,  naked  and  rough  and  savage 
as  a  wild  ass's  colt,  have  grown  up  to  a  quiet,  respectable 
civilization,  and  dotted  the  world  all  over  with  monuments 
of  human  excellence.  Soon  as  a  scholar  studies  history, 
his  common  sense  sees  this  great  fact,  that  the  human  tree 
grows  up  out  of  the  ground,  not  down  into  it,  and  at  each 
recurring  White  Sunday  it  is  more  beautiful  with  blossoms, 
and  heavier  laden  with  apples  at  each  harvest.  It  would 
be  a  sorry  impeachment  of  the  great  God  to  charge  upon 
Him  that  the  world  was  made  so  badly  that  the  wheels 
could  never  overcome  their  friction.  Take  the  world,  and 
you  see  no  great  improvement  from  month  to  month,  or 
perhaps  from  year  to  year.  Look  at  a  star  for  ten  minutes, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  moved  at  all ;  look  at  it  at 
six  o'clock,  and  then  again  at  twelve,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  has  changed  immensely.  So  look  at  mankind  from  one 
hundred  years  to  another,  and  you  see  what  progress 
Christendom  has  made. 

But  not  to  look  over  so  wide  a  field,  what  does  any  man 
see  in  his  little  sphere  of  observation  ?  Truth  prevailing  over 
error,  right  over  wrong,  piety  over  impiety,  goodness  over 
wickedness.  The  seed  of  goodness  does  not  come  up  very 
quick,  but  it  never  rots  in  the  soil ;  it  comes  up  at  last.  It 
does  not  grow  very  swiftly  at  first,  but  it  does  grow  stout 
and  stocky,  as  the  farmers  say  of  good  substantial  com. 
When  I  see  a  yoimg  man  with  any  truth  that  others  have  not, 
any  justice,  any  kindly  charity,  any  higher  degree  of  piety, 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  prevail,  just  as  certainly  as  that  the 
best  com  will  ultimately  be  planted  by  the  farmer,  bought 
by  the  miller,  and  eaten  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  Let  a 
little  modest  minister  to  the  smallest  audience  utter  some 
new  truth,  propose  some  better  form  of  religion,  and 
though  the  timid  man  clutches  the  pulpit  cushion,  and  does 
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not  dare  look  the  churcli  members  in  the  face^  while  Iiifl 
cheek  turns  pale^  and  his  eye  flashes  with  unwonted  light, 
though  all  the  ministerial  associations  shall  cry^ ''  Away  with 
such  a  fellow ! '' — ^I  go  up  to  him  and  say,  ''  Fear  not,  hu- 
manity is  on  your  side,  and  if  the  swine  trample  yourpeaHs 
under  their  feet,  do  not  mind  it ;  it  is  because  they  know 
no  better ;  one  day  the  human  race  will  sift  the  ground 
under  your  feet,  and  gather  even  the  dust  of  the  pearls  and 
fashion  it  into  beauty  to  wear  about  humanity's  neck  as  an 
ornament/'  The  team  of  elements  carries  you  swiftly  orer 
iron  roads,  where  oxen  once  slowly  dragged  you  along ; 
and  just  so  it  is  with  all  goodness.  It  is  certeon  to  come 
up  when  it  is  planted,  sure  to  grow  and  to  live  for  ever.  All 
this  shows  the  superiority  of  the  good  in  the  human  race 
over  the  evil  therein.  The  swine  that  is  washed  may  re- 
turn to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire ;  it  is  his  element ;  but 
the  man,  when  the  devil  has  been  cast  out,  haunts  the  tombs 
no  longer,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.  Per- 
fection is  the  pole  star  of  humanity,  and  our  little  needle 
has  its  dip,  and  its  variation,  and  sometimes  declines  from 
the  pole,  now  at  this  angle,  then  at  that, 

*'  Bat  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies. 
Points  to  that  light  which  changes  not  in  heaven." 

These  are  very  encouraging  things.  But  without  looking 
so  far  as  that,  I  am  often  struck  with  the  amount  of  good- 
ness all  around  mo.  Sometimes  in  a  railroad  car  by  night 
I  love  to  people  the  hours  by  counting  up  the  good  men 
and  women  I  know  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  all  denomin- 
ations of  Christians,  and  some  not  Christian,  and  not  He- 
brew even,  who  have  no  religious  name  whatever,  but  who 
have  so  much  religion  in  them  that  they  have  not  counted 
it  yet.  After  all,  there  is  only  one  religion,  just  as  there  is 
but  one  ocean,  and  though  you  call  it  North  Ocean,  South 
Ocean,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  it  is  still  only  one  water,  la  some 
places  it  is  deep,  in  others  shallow ;  here  it  is  cold,  there 
waml ;  it  is  troubled  here,  smooth  there ;  still  it  is  always 
the  same  ocean,  and  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  water  are 
still  the  same.  When  I  run  over  the  moral  inventory  of  the 
persons  I  know,  I  am  astonished  to  find  how  many  good  men 
and  women  there  are,  and  whatalittle  dearkingdom  of  heaven 
is  about  us  all  the  time,  though  we  take  small  account  of  it. 

I  lovo  to  look  fox  Bome  qxcqUquco  amongst  bad  men,  and 
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almost  always  find  it.  There  is  no  dead  sea  of  hmnanity 
anywhere.  Though  you  toil  all  night  and  catch  nothings  in 
some  lucky  moment  you  throw  over  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship,  and  presently  your  net  breaks  with  the  draught 
of  fishes,  only  not  miraculous.  Those  Boston  men  who  in 
Congress  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  do  no  such 
thing  in  private,  but  both  of  them  contributed  honest 
money  to  hide  the  outcast,  and  carry  him  where  the  stripes 
of  America  shall  never  keep  him  firom  the  stars  of  freedom. 
There  are  many  depraved  things  done  without  any  con- 
scious depravity. 

See  how  many  good  things  are  continuaUy  coming  to 
pass.  Not  long  since  this  circumstance  came  to  my  know- 
ledge. A  Maryland  woman  lost  her  husband,  a  "  fast  man,'' 
who  spent  more  readily  than  he  earned.  He  had  the  re- 
putation of  wealth,  but  when  his  estate  came  to  be  settled, 
there  was  no  property  remaining  but  sixteen  slaves.  His 
widow,  a  kind-hearted  woman,  hired  these  persons  out, 
and  lived  very  comfortably  on  their  earnings.  One  day  it 
occurred  to  her  that  it  was  a  little  hard  for  her  to  be  living 
on  the  earnings  of  these  persons,  to  whom  she  contributed 
nothing.  She  asked  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  them 
what  she  thought  of  it,  saying,  "  Would  you  like  to  be 
free?  Why  don't  you  run  away?"  "We  had  thought  of  it," 
was  the  answer, "  and  some  of  us  came  together  and  talked 
it  over,  but  we  said  you  had  no  property  excepting  us,  and 
we  did  not  like  to  bring  you  upon  the  town."  The  good 
woman  was  so  much  struck  with  this  that  that  day  she  set 
them  free.  Some  ofiFered  to  bring  back  their  wages  to  her. 
She  is  now  supporting  herself  with  her  needle.  This  shows 
an  amount  of  self-demal  that  very  few  men  would  be  will- 
ing to  come  to.  One  of  our  own  countrywomen,  who 
has  travelled  the  United  States  over,  making  exploring 
expeditions  of  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy,  passing 
through  wildernesses  and  deserts  that  burned  with  vice, 
in  order  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  lift  up  the 
poor,  was  once  robbed  of  her  purse  by  a  highwayman  in 
Creorgia,  who  gave  it  back  to  her  when  he  found  it  was 
Miss  Dix,  scorning  to  rob  such  a  woman.  Need  I  mention 
again  that  woman  whose  hilmanity  seems  sweetest  in  the 
wintry  darkness  of  Crimean  war,  that  Nightingale  of  mercy 
who  makes  perpetual  spring  and  summer  in  the  desolate 
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camp  of  the  soldier  ?  No  star  sliines  so  beautifully  as  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world,  and  there  is  not  a  street  in  Bos- 
ton, however  short,  not  a  lane,  however  dirty,  but  some 
window  thereof  bums  with  that  light  which  slunes  in  the 
darkness,  though  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.    If 
a  wrong  is  done  to  anybody,  somebody  by-and-by  finds  it 
out.     Men  scourge  the  apostle  of  humanity  in  the  market- 
place, but  there  is  always  some  good  woman,  some  kind 
man,  to  wash  the  apostle's  stripes  and  bind  up  his  braises, 
and  lay  healing  herbs  of  grace  on  the  tortured  flesh,  and 
carry  a  soothing  balm  to  the  soul  that  smarts,  but  will  not 
forbear  from  its  work ;  and  when  the  martyr,  dies,  somebody 
gathers  up  his  ashes  and  sows  them  as  seeds  of  goodness,  one 
day  to  blossom  all  round  the  religious  world.     How  many 
good  men  you  find,  always  taking  offices  of  charitable  trust 
which  bring  no  money  or  honour,  but  who  will  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  recompense  of  the  just  men  whose  hearts  grow 
white  and  blossom  with  benevolence  as  they  grow  old.  How 
many  good  Samaritans  there  are  in  the  world,  always  hap- 
pening to  pass  where  somebody  lies  fallen  among  thieves. 
I  love  to  walk  through  a  library  full  of  old  books,  the 
works  of   mighty  men  who  once  shook  the  ground  under 
them,  yet  all  forgotten  now ;  and  I  think  how  rich-minded 
the  human  race  is  when  it  can  afford  to  let  such  intellect  he, 
and  never  miss  that  wealth.      But  goodness  is  hid  much 
oftenor  than  great  intellect.      I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  hid 
in  its  action,  but  from  men's  sight.     But  for  each  man  of 
this  stamp,  there  are  several  women.     There  is  no  town 
but  has  many  sisters  to  every  Lazarus,  generous  mothers, 
kindly  aunts,  faithful  friends,  whose  footsteps   are  like 
those  of  spring,  flowery  to-day,  in  some  weeks  finiitful, — 
those  who  leave  tracks  of  benevolence  all  through  the  cold 
and  drifted  snow  of  selfishness  which  piles  the  streets  of  a 
great  metropolis.      It  is  these  persons,  women  and  men, 
who  carry  on  the  great  movements  of  mankind.  They  clear 
and  till  the  fields  where  some  Moses,  Jesus,  Paul,  or  Luther 
gathers  an  abundant  harvest,  brought  home    amid   the 
shouting  of  the  people,  "  Hosanna !    Hosanna ! ''  The  top- 
stone  of  yonder  monument  is  only  the  highest  because  it 
rests  on    every   block    underneath,  and  the  lowest  and 
smallest  helps  to  hold  it  up ;  only  the  foundation  was  laid 
with  sweat  and  sore  toQ,  while  the  capstone  was  hoisted  to 
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its  place  amid  the  shouting  of  multitudes.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  all  the  great  humanities  are  carried  forward. 
They  advance  most  rapidly  in  New-England,  because  we 
have  more  men  and  women  of  this  stamp  amongst  us  than 
elsewhere  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Nobody  knows 
the  power  of  a  good  woman,  in  the  quiet  duties  of  her 
home,  where  she  is  wife,  mother,  sister,  aunt ;  and  in  the 
neighbourly  charities  of  the  street  and  village  she  sets 
afoot  powers  of  excellence  which  run  and  are  not  weary, 
or  walk  and  never  faint. 

You  and  I  may  not  have  much  intellectual  power ;  per- 
haps our  thought  will  never  fill  the  world's  soul,  nor  guide 
the  world's  helm ;  we  may  not  have  reason  enough  to  dig 
down  to  the  roots  of  things,  nor  imagination  enough  to 
reach  up  to  the  fruits  and  flowers,  nor  memory  to  reach  back 
to  the  causes,  nor  prophetic  power  to  reach  forward  to 
their  consequences.  But  all  the  Uttle  space  within  our 
reach  we  can  occupy  with  goodness,  and  then  the  whole 
house  will  te  filled  with  the  fragrant  beauty  of  our 
incense,  which  we  offer  towards  man,  and  which  steals  up 
as  a  welcome  sacrifice  towards  God.  In  a  wintry  day,  1 
have  sometimes  found  a  geranium  in  some  poor  woman's 
kitchen,  and  it  filled  the  whole  house  with  its  sweet  fra- 
grance. So  it  is  with  this  goodness.  Piety  is  the  root  of 
all  manly  excellence,  and  it  branches  out  into  a  great  many 
things.  How  you  and  I  can  increase  this  goodness  in  our- 
selves, and  then  in  the  world ;  for,  though  the  bodily 
power  is  capable  of  great  increase  and  development,  and 
you  see  the  odds  between  the  thrifty  hand  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  clumsy  hand  of  the  Irish  clown ;  though  the  intel- 
lectual power  is  capable  of  wondrous  culture,  as  you  see 
how  the  use  which  the  well-bred  scholar  makes  of  his  in- 
tellect, differs  from  the  clumsy  attaiument  which  the 
poor  ignorant  man  can  only  reach, — ^yet  neither  the  cun- 
ning hand  nor  the  cunning  brain  of  man  is  capable  of  such 
immense  development  as  those  moral,  affectional,  and  re- 
ligious faculties  whose  fairest,  sweetest  blossom  is  what  we 
call  goodness.  And  what  you  and  I  set  on  foot  for  ourselves, 
ere  long  belongs  to  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  precious 
privilege  which  God  gives  us,  that  when  we  attain  it  for 
ourselves,  we  win  it  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  though 
when  we  go  thitherward  we  carry  the  fragrance  of  our  flower 
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along  with  us,  its  aoeda  drop  into  the  ground,  a 
ever  on  the  earth  to  blesa  mankind. 


DISINTEKEBTSD    PHILAHTH80PT. 

Sir  Eobebt  Peel,  cradled  in  affluence,  in  a  famooe  speech 
in  Parliament,  declared  that  he  Had  no  belief  in  diaintereBted 
philanthropy.  Yon  can  hardly  find  a  respectable  mechanic, 
a  respectable  trader,  an  earnest  man  or  woman  in  the 
middle  class  of  society,  who  does  not  believe  in  disinter- 
csted  philanthropy,  who  does  not  practise  it  almost  every 
day,  and  that  too  as  a  reli^ous  practice.  The  circmn- 
fitances  which  are  about  the  indaBtrions  class  help  call  into 
play  this  belief  and  practice  of  disinterested  philanthropy. 
Serious  men  who  feel  the  sore  travail  of  the  world,  andeat 
boneat  bread  which  they  have  got  by  the  aweat  of  their 
brow  or  the  toil  of  their  brain,  will  not  be  content  to  have 
religion  a  mere  emotion  in  their  heart,  a  delicious  dream  of 
devotion,  a  rhapsody  of  love  to  God.  It  must  be  also  hn 
to  man.  They  will  never  be  quite  content  with  mere 
rontine,  with  a  mere  form  of  ritual  words  and  ritual  wor- 
ship ;  both  must  lead  to  a  form  of  actual,  practical  life  with 
them. 


PHILANTHHOPT    SHALL  PREVAIL. 

TffB  thing  for  which  I  most  fervently  send  up  my  thanks 
to  God  is  the  increase  of  piety  and  love  towards  the  Infi- 
nite God  of  perfection,  and  that  this  piety  takes  the  form 
of  philanthropy,  nud  what  is  abstract  love  of  God  becomes 
concrete  love  of  man.  Let  ua  give  thanks  by  putting  onr 
piety  in  this  noble  and  lovely  form.  Be  sure  we  are  to 
triumph ;  not  to-day,  not  to-morrow ;  but  as  the  sun  stmg- 
gles  with  the  darkness  of  the  dawn,  and  triumphs  over  the 
clouds,  and  at  last  sends  his  meridian  beams  down  upon 
the  ground,  so  shall  hnman  philanthropy  triumph  over  &e 
malignity,  the  darkness,  and  ignorance  of  men,  and  the 
angels  below  shall  co-work  with  the  angels  above,  and 
God's  kingdom  come  down  Kere  on  the  earth. 
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Let  men  laugh  when  you  sacrifice  desire  to  duty,  if  they 
will.     You  have  time  and  eternity  to  rejoice  in. 


QBEAT  BENEFACTORS  UNBECOGXIZED. 

Ip  you  should  go  into  a  garden  ignorant  of  botany,  you 
would  see  many  plants  seemingly  of  no  value,  and  only  a 
cost,  but  which  yet  turn  out  precious  herbs  or  produce 
rare  flowers,  whose  beauty  is  their  own  excuse  for  being, 
and  excuse  enough  beside.  So  in  the  garden  of  mankind, 
which  God  only  understands,  there  are  various  employments 
which  seem  at  first  to  be  of  no  value,  but  which  turn  out  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  Socrates  left  ofiF  stone-cutting,  and  went  to  teach 
philosophy  at  Athens,  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  earn  the 
poor  pulse  he  eat  and  the  sorry  garments  he  continued  to 
wear ;  but  it  turned  out  that  lus  talk  was  the  most  valuable 
work  done  in  that  generation.  Socrates  carved  out  great 
statues  of  thought,  and  set  up  colossal  figures  of  men  along 
the  highway  of  life,  to  freshen  and  inspire  us  for  ever. 

When  Archimedes  at  Syracuse,  an  apparent  lounger, 
with  a  large  head  and  thoughtful  face,  and  brow  serene  as 
midnight,  spent  his  days  in  drawing  figures  in  the  sand, 
circles  and  spheres  and  sines  and  co-sines  and  tangents,  I 
take  it  that  the  fishermen  in  the  bay  thought  he  was  a  fool, 
and  not  worth  the  flounders  he  eat ;  but  when  Syracuse  was 
besieged  by  an  enemy,  that  man  was  the  king  of  the  nation, 
and  reaching  a  huge  arm  of  wood  over  the  walls  of  the  city, 
he  twisted  and  twirled  and  tumbled  the  ships  of  the  foe 
to  pieces ;  and  then  men  begun  to  understand  better  the 
work  of  ilie  head. 

In  later  years,  when  Gralvani  hung  up  the  leg  of  a  frog 
on  an  iron  fence,  and  noticed  the  muscles  twitch,  his  serv- 
ants no  doubt  thought  he  was  an  idler  and  a  fool ;  but  that 
was  the  first  step  in  the  discovery  which  now  sends 
thought  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Orleans  as  quick  as 
thought. 

When  Homer  strolled  from  village  to  village,  singing 
for  his  supper  as  he  went,  no  doubt  the  cheeseman,  as  he 
trundled  lus  wares  from  one  place  to  another,  thought 
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Homer  a  dismal  drone,  and  grudged  the  poet  a  lodging  in 
his  bam ;  but  the  "  Wondrous  Tale  of  Troy  divine  "  comes 
down  through  the  ages  as  a  strain  of  sweet  music,  now  so 
trumpet-like,  and  then  so  lyrical,  that  the.  poor  farmer's 
boy  beguiles  the  weary  labours  of  the  plough  by  singing  it, 
and  others  catch  up  the  strain  and  speed  it  on  to  miUioiis 
more,  until  his  high  thoughts,  swept  into  music  on  the 
ten  strings  of  his  sounding  lyre,  have  become  common- 
places to  all  men. 

When  Moses  left  the  keeping  of  Jethro's  sheep  in 
Midian,  and  went  into  the  mountain,  no  doubt  the  shep- 
herds thought  he  was  a  fool ;  and  when  he  was  alone  on  the 
mountain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  the  men  of  Israel 
thought  he  was  asleep  or  a  lounger ;  but  when  he  came 
back  with  the  Ten  Commandments  in  his  head,  he  proved 
that  there  was  another  kind  of  work  besides  tending 
cattle. 

So  when  that  young  carpenter  of  Nazareth  left  his  tools, 
probably  the  sandal-maker  of  Nazareth  might  have  said, 
"  He  will  never  earn  his  shoes  with  all  his  preaching." 
But  from  that  young  carpenter  of  Nazareth  came  these 
blessed  beatitudes  which  have  planted  the  seed  of  piety  in 
many  a  million  hearts,  and  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  man  shall  endure. 

Thus  from  Socrates,  and  Archimedes,  and  Galvani,  and 
Homer,  and  Moses,  and  Christ,  comes  the  work  of  the 
world.  In  the  great  machine  of  human  society,,  only  God 
knows  all  the  wheels,  and  many  kinds  of  work  are  done 
by  men  whoso  various  modes  of  operation  we  know  not. 
All  kinds  of  real  work  then  should  we  honour.  This  man 
plays  with  lightning,  and  brings  nothing  to  pass ;  but  his 
son  after  him  takes  the  mail  through  the  air.  This  man 
plays  with  soap-bubbles,  and  men  laugh  at  him ;  but  his 
son  perchance  may  carry  us  where  his  predecessor  carries 
the  mail.  Thus  persons  apparently  of  no  value  may  be 
perhaps  of  great  service  to  the  race  of  men  if  they  work 
diligently  after  their  kind. 
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NO   GOOD   THING   LOST, 

3  never  loses  any  good  thing,  physical,  in- 
or  moral,  till  it  finds  a  better,  and  then  the  loss 
No  steps  backward  is  the  rule  of  human  history, 
ained  by  one  man  is  invested  in  all  men,  and  is 
?nt  investment  for  all  time.  What  a  careless 
ps  and  runs  by,  another  carefully  picks  up  and 
ward,  if  it  be  of  any  service.  No  nation  gives 
for  the  sake  of  primeval  nakedness ;  nor  houses 
brick,  and  wood  for  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
3S ;  none  ever  abandons  wheaten  bread,  the  re- 
[  and  thought,  for  the  sake  of  acorns  and  wild 

t    genius    discovers   a    truth    in   science,   the 
•  of  matter;  or  in  philosophy,  the  science  of 

lays  it  at  the  feet  of  humanity,  and  carefully 
3  in  her  hand  what  was  so  costly  to  him,  and  is 
3  to  her.  She  keeps  it  for  ever ;  he  may  be  for- 
is  truth  is  a  part  of  the  breath  of  human-kind, 
ess  more  magical  than  magic  it  becomes  the 
f  all  men,  and  that  for  ever, 
had  some  of  the  most  whimsical  theories  that 
3d  into  the  mind  of  man ;  but  he  discerned  three 
eral  laws  which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies. 
I  all  perish ;  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  some 
T  scholar  has  found  them  out ;  but  his  laws  find 

in  the  humblest  manual  of  astronomy,  are  used 
;hool  of  New-England,  and  will  never  be  forgot. 
>  started  the  Reformation  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ingle  monk  in  his  cell  at  Oxford  teaching  the 
IS  of  Protestantism.     He  died  in  1384,  and  it 

if  the  truths  he  started  perished  with  him. 

years  after,  the  Council  of  Constance  ordered 
bo  be  dug  up  and  burned.  There  was  not  much 
I  thin  man  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Lutter- 
it  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  sent  his  officers — 
ith  a  quick  scent  at  a  dead  carcass — to  ungrave 
the  spot  they  came,  they  took  what  little  they 
,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  cast  it  into  the 
btle  brook  running  hard  by,  and  they  thought 
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they  liad  made  away  both  with  his  bones  and  his  doctrmes. 
How  docs  it  turn  out?  A  historian  says  thns: — ^''The 
brook  took  them  into  the  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn, 
the  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  oceaiii 
— ^and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblems  of  his 
doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over/'  It 
did  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  officials,  to  hide  one  single  troth 
from  the  consciousness  of  mankind.  Let  men  hear  once, 
and  the  word  roots  into  that  soil  for  ever. 

In  some  little  New-England  village  there  comes  up  s 
dear  feminine  flower  of  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  and  by- 
and-by  the  whole  town  is  fragrant  with  that  blossom,  and 
the  children  who  are  bom  there  a  hundred  years  later  are 
better  bom  than  elsewhere  in  the  surrounding  towns, 
because  that  woman  passed  through  the  village  and  spread 
the  sweetness  of  her  character  in  the  very  air,  and  it 
shamed  vulgar  men  and  women  out  of  their  coarse 
obscenity,  and  lifted  them  up  when  they  knew  it  not. 
Florence  Nightingale,  Dorothea  Dix,  and  their  noble  com- 
pany of  similar  good  angels  who  bless  the  world,  will  all 
die,  but  the  style  of  character  which  they  represent  will 
never  die.  It  will  go  on  increasing  and  enlarging,  tiD  it 
fills  all  Christendom  with  its  sweet  and  blessed  influence. 


ALL  EXCELLENCE  IS  PERPETUAL. 

A  MAN  gets  a  new  truth,  a  new  idea  of  justice,  a  new 
sentiment  of  religion,  and  it  is  a  seed  out  of  the  flower  of 
God,  something  from  the  innate  substance  of  the  Infinite 
Father;  for  truth,-justicc,  love,  and  faith  in  the  bosom  of 
man  are  higher  manifestations  of  God  than  the  barren  zone 
of  yonder  sun,  fairer  revelations  of  him  than  all  the  brave 
grandeurs  of  yonder  sky.  Well,  this  seed  from  the  flower 
of  God  takes  root  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  can  never  be 
dislodged  or  rent  away;  while  every  plant  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  not  planted  is  destined  to  be  plucked 
up.  No  truth  fades  out  of  science,  no  justice  out  of  poU- 
tics,  no  love  out  of  the  community,  nor  out  of  the  family. 
The  sage,  the  saint,  or  the  poet,  gets  a  scion  from  the  tree 
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of  life,  and  grafts  it  on  the  wild  stock  of  hnman  nature, 
[t  grows  apace,  flowers  every  spring,  and  firuits  every 
statumn,  and  never  fades  away ;  more  than  that,  ere  lone 
it  sacks  all  the  life  out  of  the  wild  engrafted  branches,  ana 
Itself  becomes  the  tree.  A  great  man  rises,  shines  a  few 
^ears,  and  presently  his  body  goes  to  the  grave,  and  his 
spirit  to  the  home  of  the  soul.  But  no  particles  of  the 
great  man  are  ever  lost ;  they  are  not  condensed  into  an- 
other great  man,  they  are  spread  abroad.  There  is  more 
Washington  in  America  now  than  when  he  who  bore  the 
name  stood  at  the  nation^s  head.  Ever  since  Christ  died 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  Christ-like ;  there  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  of  Jesus  now  on  the  earth  than  when  the 
Marys  stood  at  his  feet.  Once  there  was  little  com  in  the 
world,  and  a  woman's  lap  might  have  held  all  the  seed  of 
the  bread  which  now  feeds  the  earth.  Righteousness 
grows  like  com, — ^that  out  of  the  soil,  this  out  of  the  soul. 
Let  a  man  have  more  truth,  more  justice,  more  love,  more 

Eiety  than  other  men,  and  the  world  cannot  get  rid  of  him ; 
e  rides  on  the  shoulders  of  mankind,  and  they  cannot 
cast  him  off.  Nobody  can  write  him  down,  nor  howl  him 
down ;  only  himself  can  write  himself  down;  and  he  can 
never  write  down  a  single  truth  nor  a  single  groin  of  jus- 
tice he  has  once  given  expression  to ;  it  is  insured  at  the 
bank  of  the  Infinite  God.  Peters  may  deny,  and  Judases 
sell,  and  Arnolds  turn  traitors;  but  the  truth  goes  on 
with  the  irresistible  gravitation  of  the  universe,  and  the 
silent  laws  of  God  conduct  it  onward  to  its  triumph. 


GOOD  NOT  LOST  AMIDST  THE  BAD. 

Thebb  is  good  in  the  worst  of  men ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  amongst  them.  In  Fagin's  den  of  thieves 
Mr  Dickens  paints  a  sweet  beautiful  creature,  as  clear  as 
a  sunbeam,  and  not  less  benevolent;  and  he  is  true  to 
nature.  In  a  great  tragedy  of  ^schylus  or  Shakespeare, 
while  in  one  scene  there  is  a  conspiracy,  a  murder,  or  a 
revolution,  trial,  sentence,  in  the  next  there  will  be  some 
sweet  love  scene,  tender  and  woesome,  and  most  elevating. 
As  after  funeral  marches  heavily  beat  on  muffled  drums. 
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or  painfully  played  on  horns  gagged  by  the  players,  the 
returning  soldiers  step  to  lively  and  more  stirring  tunes, 
so  among  the  worst  of  men  there  are  little  spots  of 
heavenly,  human  sunshine, — ^a  faithful  wife,  daughter, 
mother ;  nay,  perhaps  a  son  who  redeems  the  ugUness  of 
his  father.  Were  not  Abraham  and  righteous  Lot  found 
in  the  midst  of  Sodom  ?  And  Sodom  could  not  go  under  in 
fire  and  brimstone  till  these  sweet  angel-men  had  marched 
out.  Was  not  upright  Nathan,  bold  as  a  star,  found  in  crad 
David's  wicked  court  ?  Did  not  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ? 


EACH    INDIVIDUAL   EXCELLENCE    FOR  MANKIND'S   BENEFIT. 

Men  often  deceive  us;   they  fail  from  weakness,  nay, 
from  badness.     We  often  deceive  ourselves.    Conventions 
are  not  what  we  could  wish;  the  election  disappoints  us; 
revolutions  turn  out  badly,  as  it  seems.     But  slowly,  con- 
tinually,  for  ever,  truth   gains  over  error,  justice  over 
iniquity,  love  over  hate,  and  religion  over  impiety.    It  is 
not  much  that  any  man,  however  great,  can  do  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind.     All  that  Leibnitz,  or  Newton,  or 
Bacon,  or  Luther,  added  to  mankind  was  a  small  part  of 
what  mankind  has.    But  even  you  and  I  can  do  something 
to  bring  about  the  time  when  all  nations  shall  live  as  the 
brothers  of  one  family ;  for  every  effort  which  we  make 
for  our  own  countrymen  is  for  the  freedom  of  all  mankind; 
everything  that  you  do  for  the  education  of  the  mind,  the 
conscience,  the  heart,  and  the  soul  of  your  country,  your 
community,  your  family,  yourself,  is  so  much  done  towards 
the  education  of  all  mankind.  All  that  you  do  for  industry, 
philosophy,  science,  art,  for  temperance,  for  peace,  yes,  all 
that  you  do  for  piety  in  your  own  heart  of  hearts, — ^that 
likewise  will  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  mankind;   for 
eveiy  atom  of  goodness  incarnated  in  a  single  girl  is  put 
into  every  person,  and  ere  long  spreads  wide  over  the 
earth  to  create  new   sunshine   and  beauty   everywhere. 
Thus  you  and  I  in  our  humble  sphere  may  work  with  the 
vast  agencies  of  humanity,  and  the  Great  Father  in  heaven 
shall  work  with  us,  through  our  understanding,  our  hearts, 
our  prayers,  and  our  toil. 


HUMAN  PEOGEESS.    ' 


ICAN  TO  HAKE   HIS  OWN  PARADISE. 

As  you  look  on  the  world  inferior  to  man^  mineral, 
yegetable,  animal,  you  see  that  all  is  full  of  order.  The 
law  of  God  is  kept  throughout ;  the  actual  of  nature  comes 
completely  up  to  the  ideal  of  nature.  Every  animal  has 
internal  unity,  and  is  at  peace  with  himself.  So  far  as  he 
has  any  consciousness  at  all,  he  has  integrity  of  conscious- 
ness. His  little  dot  of  spirit  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of 
animal  instincts  so  high  that  he  never  strays  abroad  and  is 
lost.  Every  natural  beast  is  contented,  is  mainly  happy, 
unhappy  oiJy  by  transient  fits,  permanently  at  peace.  It 
never  violates  the  law  of  its  structure.  Its  general  nature 
is  the  individual  character  also.  The  wild  dog  is  never 
crazy ;  it  is  only  domestic  dogs  that  go  mad.  The  ape  is 
said  to  be  stupid ;  but  stupid  is  no  reproach  to  him,  no 
source  of  pain  ;  he  brings  up  his  children  just  as  well  as 
the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  could 'do  it  for  him  or 
themselves.  No  wild  goose  is  idiotic  or  a  simpleton.  If 
dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  it  is  because  it  is  their 
nature  to  do  so.  If  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight,  it  is 
because  growling  and  fighting  are  their  natural  ftmctions. 
No  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  which  God  published 
on  his  Sinai  to  the  beasts  is  ever  violated  by  dog  or  lion. 
The  father  alligator  eats  up  his  little  ones,  and  feels  no 
remorse ;  it  is  part  of  his  natural  food ;  the  mother  never 
reproaches  him  for  his  taste ;  there  is  harm,  but  no  wrong, 
hurt,  but  never  injury.  Natural  instinct  keeps  the  police 
of  the  animals  as  perfect  as  gravitation  keeps  order  in  the 
sky.  No  wild  bull  ever  oppresses  the  herd  of  bulls  that 
he  rules  over ;  his  administration  is  perfectly  constitutional; 
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the  politics  of  the  herd  are  all  made  for  them.  God  is  ilie 
legislative^  judiciary^  executive  power ;  the  cattle  are  Cfiij 
tools^  factors  always^  agents  never.  No  wild  swine  is  a 
glatton ;  he  is  as  temperate  as  a  vegetarian.  With  tlie 
animals^  from  the  smallest  emmet  to  the  largest  mastodon, 
death  is  but  a  momentary  pang;  it  is  not  thought  d 
before  it  comes  in  sight ;  the  loss  of  associates  is  soon 
forgot.  Family  union  is  provisional,  no  more^  not  final ; 
a  brief  conjunction,  not  permanent,  of  life-long  affection. 
So  is  the  parental  instinct ;  it  is  a  fact  for  the  season,  no 
more.  If  a  snow  storm  in  April  destroys  the  robins  by 
bushels,  as  it  has  done  the  last  month  in  New  York,  the 
survivors  do  not  go  into  mourning ;  the  next  fair,  warm 
day  brings  out  the  same  sweet  carol  as  before ;  the  Grol- 
gotha  of  robins  echoes  with  the  melodious  twitter  of  the 
unreflecting  birds ;  they  pair  anew,  and  build  their  pro- 
creant  nests ;  no  memento  mori  stares  them  in  the  face ; 
their  countenance  is  never  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.'^  In  all  the  animal  world,  nervous  activity, 
sensitiveness,  is  perfectly  balanced  by  the  power  of  mus- 
cular endurance.  All  the  laws  of  nature  are  made  for 
them,  and  all  are  kept.  Their  characters  €Lre  not  their 
work  any  more  than  the  uniform  colour  of  their  skin.  They 
ask  not  if  Duty's  eye  be  on  them. 

There  is  no  morality,  no  immorality,  no  doubt,  no  re- 
morse. All  is  the  work  of  Providence.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  very  fortunate  to  have  your  character  made  for  you, 
your  condition  insured  in  your  instincts.  And  it  is  the  good 
fortune  of  the  beasts;  their  lot  has  fallen  to  them  in  pleas- 
ant places,  and  the  arms  of  the  great  God  are  about  the 
hairy  or  the  feathered  creatures,  the  winged,  or  the  finned, 
or  the  creeping  things  that  He  has  made. 

In  the  world  of  man  it  is  altogether  different.  While  the 
beasts  have  their  paradise  around  them,  made  beforehand, 
man's  paradise  is  before  him.  Theirs  is  to  be  passively  en- 
joyed ;  man's  is  to  be  created  by  himself,  and  then  actively 
enjoyed.  The  beast's  character  is  his  nature,  in  its  instinc- 
tive development.  Man  is  to  make  his  character  out  of  his 
nature  ;  not  by  instinctive  action  alone,  but  by  reflective, 
voluntary  action  as  well.  God  is  sole  providence  to  the  dog, 
the  bear,  and  the  lion.  Man  is  partly  his  own  providence, 
working  with  God,  who  has  taken  man  into  that  partner- 
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ship,  to  sliare  the  higher  risk,  and  to  share  the  profit.  The 
IndiYidual  beast  is  progressive  only  from  birth  to  his  adult 
years ;    there  he  stops ;    the  lion  is  no  more  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  after  Christ  than  he  was  in  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Christ.     The  family  of  beasts  has  no  pro- 
gress of  the  species. 

<*  Sach  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  such  are  they  now." 

MaXi  advances  continually.  No  man  is  full-grown.  Jesus 
will  not  be  called  good ;  his  ideal  haunts  him  and  shames 
his  actual.  The  cat  and  dog  and  ox  kind  are  fast  moored 
by  providence  in  the  same  harbour ;  the  fleet  of  animals 
rides  at  anchor  all  their  life ;  but  mankind  looses  from  port, 
and  sails  the  sea  with  God,  driven  by  every  wind,  voyaging 
to  other  shores  and  continents  continually  new.  "  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have.'' 

Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  did  God,  while  binding  nature  fast 
in  fate,  set  free  thd  human  will  ?  I  know  not.  This  I  do 
know ;  out  of  His  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  He  confers  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  on  beast  and  man.  He  gave  to 
the  beasts  what  was  best  for  them.  Unprogressive  here, 
who  knows  that  they  shall  not  be  progressive  likewise  in 
some  hereafter  that  waits  for  the  emmet  and  the  lion  ?  God 
made  man  for  a  higher  lot ;  the  beast  to  have  his  condition 
insured  in  his  instinct,  man  to  produce  his  condition.  It  is 
good  fortune  for  the  beast  to  be  found — to  man  it  is  a 
great  blessing  that  he  is  left  to  make — his  own  character. 


THE   FALSE   IDEA  OF  MAN  A  HINDRANCE  TO  HIS  PBOQBESS. 

I  KNOW  of  no  cause  which  so  cripples  mankind  in  Christ- 
endom as  the  false  doctrine  that  he  can  of  himself  do 
nothing,  and  be  nothing ;  that  he  must  not  trust  his  very 
highest  faculties  in  their  moral  activity ;  that  his  righteous- 
ness is  as  filthy  rags.  This  doctrine  runs  through  Christ- 
ian literature,  and  stains  the  hymns,  sermons,  and  prayers 
of  many  an  able,  educated,  and  well-meaning  minister, 
who  stands  in  his  pulpit  and  manipulates  and  magnetizes 

his  hearers  into  a  numb  palsy  of  the  soul. 
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Nobody  can  enrpass  mankind  with  impfonity;  lie  liho 
does  so  must  pay  for  it. 


KAN^S  PBOGBESS  NOT  BT  MIBACLE,   BUT  BT  THE  USI  Of 

NATU&IL   FOBCSa. 


Bomb  was  not  built  in  a  day.  In  all  affiurs  time  is  an 
important  element.  The  Great  Eastern  was  long  inbuild- 
ing^  and  long  in  getting  launched.  In  much  time^  and  for 
much  time^  are  all  great  things  done.  Slowly  and  trail- 
quilly  the  productive  works  oi  nature  go  on.  God's  infi- 
nite  power  works  slow^  alike  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
the  world  of  man ;  nothing  by  leaps,  all  by  steps,  never  a 
miracle,  ever  a  law.  How  long  was  the  earth  in  getting 
fit  for  plants,  animals,  men !  How  slow  grew  up  the  trees  1 
Within  ten  miles  of  us  there  is  a  grove  of  oaks  which, 
brooded  by  the  ground,  had  left  the  shell  before  Golumbns 
was  a  boy ;  they  are  growing  still,  and  I  gathered  acorns 
from  them  last  autumn.  How  slowly  the  human  race 
achieves  its  destination,  little  by  little.  You  and  I  are 
hasty,  and  want  the  end  without  the  means  ;  we  cry  out, 
"  How  long,  0  Lord  ?  "  But  that  Infinite  Power,  so  terrible 
when  considered  as  blind  fate,  so  dear  and  beautiful  when 
known  as  wise  providence,  says  never  a  word  in  human 
speech,  but  does  continually,  in  fact,  in  much  time,  and  for 
all  time.  All  things  have  a  slant  forward,  but  a  gradual 
and  a  slight  one.  Israel  is  a  little  in  advance  of  Egypt, 
Greece  of  Israel,  the  Roman  church  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Heathen,  the  German  of  the  Roman,  and  the  American  has 
already  got  a  little  beyond  any  European  church.  What- 
ever excellence  one  generation  gains,  after  it  all  genera- 
tions keep.  Continually  is  God  speaking  to  men,  hearing, 
understanding,  remembering,  for  all  time,— ever-giving 
God,  ever-taking  man.  Through  you  and  me  doth  Causal 
Power  create  for  ever,  and  through  us  doth  the  same  Provi- 
dential Power  conserve  for  ever  what  is  good. 

As  we  look  forward,  how  dull  and  slow  time  seems. 
From  the  now  of  desire  to  the  then  of  satisfaction,  the  road 
looks  long ;  and  what  a  heavy-footed  creature  is  this  dull 
beast  of  Nature  I 
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'*  How  slow  the  yearns  doll  oircle  seexni  to  nm. 
When  the  brigat  minor  pants  for  twenty-one ! " 

To  the  school-girl  how  long  are  the  last  six  days  before 
Christmas ;  to  the  politician  how  interminable  the  week 
before  election,  while  he  cannot  tell  who  shall  be  gover- 
aor.  Some  prophetic  patriot  looks  on  America,  and  has 
Ills  brilliant  hope :  he  sees  the  day  when  democrats  shall 
[ire  democracy ;  there  shall  be  no  bondsmen  then,  white 
jT  black ;  drunkenness  and  ignorance  will  be  taken  away, 
ind  want  and  crime,  bereft  of  these  ugly  parents,  in  whose 
ihadow  they  walk,  will  also  be  dead  and  gone ;  the  chil- 
Jren  of  Irish  beggars,  now  shod  by  your  charity,  and  fed 
by  the  crumbs  from  lavish  or  parsimonious  tables,  will  boast 
rf ''  Our  Puritanic  fathers,'^  for  the  Celtic  blood  will  have 
become  mingled  with  the  Saxon,  as  Angle,  Norman,  and 
Dane  have  mixed  their  blood  before,  which  runs  now  in 
jrour  humanity  and  mine ;  then  the  Ethiopian  shall  have 
changed  his  skin,  and  the  African,  baptized  by  our  covet- 
cmsness  as  slave,  shall  come  white  out  of  the  American  Jor- 
dan, clean  as  Naaman  of  old  from  his  leprosy,  and  the  scar 
of  the  fetter  and  lash  be  no  more  visible  on  the  bondsman's 
child  than  the  stain  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  Danish 
piracy  marks  your  face  or  mine.  Our  patriot  sees  that 
good  time  coming  when  the  war  of  busiuess  shall  be 
changed  into  industrial  peace,  the  cooperation  of  toil  and 
thought,  and  as  great  a  blessing  thence  follow  to  mankind 
as  now  there  is  from  the  present  diminution  of  war  and  the 
ceasing  of  religious  persecution.  That  ideal  hovers  over 
our  patriot's  head,  and  he  wonders  when  this  bird  of  para- 
dise shall  light  and  build  her  spicy  nest,  and  rear  her 
young  to  beautify  the  air  with  sach  celestial  sight  and 
sound.  "  How  long  ? ''  cries  he,  "  0  Lord,  how  long  ? 
How  slow  the  ages  roll !  Why  is  His  chariot  so  long  in 
coming  ?  "  and  he  would  fain  have  a  miracle,  and  God  do 
in  a  moment  what  it  will  take  mankind  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  to  work  out.  But  the  Infinite  God  makes 
no  miracle,  trusting  America's  destination  to  the  great 
human  civilizing  forces  which  are  concentred  in  the  men 
of  America,  and  the  circumstances  which  girt  her  round. 
Why  should  God  miraculously  put  forward  the  hands  on 
the  great  dial-plate  of  eternity  ?  The  hour  will  strike  in 
time  ;  the  machinery,  never  so  complicated,  is  yet  perfect^ 
and  will  do  its  workjuat  at  the  hour. 
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Two  thousand  years  ago  tliat  great  religious  genius,  the 
manliest  man  of  manly  men^  whom  Cliristendom  yet  wor- 
ships as  its  God,  uttered  his  grand  beatitudes^  and  fore- 
saw what  would  be,  what  must  be^  when  the  golden  rale 
of  man's  nature^  and  so  of  Grod^s^  shall  become  the  car- 
penter's square,  the  trader's  yard-stick,  the  rule  by  which 
the  merchant  shall  straighten  his  colunms  and  regulate 
his  accounts.     On  the  two  commandments,  love  to  God, 
and  love  to  man,  were  to  hang  not  only  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  but  the  church,  state,  community,  family,  man 
and  woman.     When  he  saw  all  this,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  thought  God  would  intervene  and  miraculously  aid  the 
work  at  once.     The  Old  Testament  poetry  told  him  of 
miracles ;  that,  as  the  Israelites  fled  from  Egypt,  the  Bed 
sea  opened  and  closed  ;  that  the  rocks,  moved  with  com- 
passion, shed  water  for  the  people's  thirsty  mouths ;  that 
the  quails  flew  to  their  camp  and  fed  them^  and  filled  the 
place  round  about  a  yard  deep  with  their  meat ;  that  for 
forty  years   the  heavens   rained   manna   down,  and   fed 
them  with  angels'  bread ;  that  the  earth  opened  her  mouth 
and  swallowed  up  wicked  men.     In  such  an   age,  when 
men  fancied  that  God  wrought  out  His  great  designs  only 
by  intervening  with  a  miracle,  I  wonder  not  that  such  a 
man,  so  bom,  with  such  genius  in  him,  so  bred,  with  such 
deference  to  the  miraculous,  should  say,  "  This  generation 
shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled ; "    "  There 
be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom ; "  '^  There- 
fore take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ; "  and,  ''  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  bo  added  to  you ; " — miraculously  added,  for 
God,  who  took  thought  for  the  ravens,  would  take  more 
thought  for  them.    And  when  he  saw  his  schemes  fail,  that 
Jerusalem,  which  to  would  have  folded  to  his  heart,  perse- 
cuted the  prophets,  and  turned  also  against  him,  when  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  mocked  at  him,  and  spit  on  him,  and 
crucified  him,  I  wonder  not  that  he  broke  out,  ^'  My  Grod ! 
my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " — and  yet  there 
came  the  wiser  thought,  ^'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.  " 

Some  years  later,  when  the  young  wife  gathered  up  the 
dead  limbs  of  her  Wsbaiid,  and  folded  her  babies  to  her 
breast,  or  when.,  Btifl.  mox^  ecsmmss^^  ^^  \:»c^%sv.^  \^5nae]f 
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was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  liis  martyred  wife, — ^woman 
runs  before  that  other  disciple  and  in  all  matters  of  the 
heart  and  soul  comes  soonest  to  the  end, — I  do  not  wonder 
that  men  and  women  expected  miracles,  and  said,  "  The 
world  most  end  if  men  suffer  this  much  longer ;  eternity 
shall  take  the  place  of  time,  and  we  who  suffer  under  the 
lash  shall  judge  angels/'  I  do  not  wonder  they  thought 
so.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  old  constant  mode  of 
operation  still  went  on,  with  never  a  miraculous  act  of  the 
primaeval  power,  never  a  break  in  the  long  continuity  of 
man's  historic  march,  from  Adam  to  Jesus,  and  from  Jesus 
down.  The  force  that  God  put  into  mankind,  that  was 
sufficient  to  do  the  work  in  time,  and  time  was  part  of  the 
plan.  That  grand  idea  of  Jesus,  his  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth,  as  he  called  it  sometimes,  which  he  thought  so 
close  at  hand,  turned  out  to  be  only  an  ideal  which  hovered 
over  men's  heads,  and  has  led  the  way  through  many  a  red 
Bea  of  war,  over  many  a  dry  and  thirsting  widemess,  and 
still  our  feet  come  not  yet  to  that  promised  land :  for  that 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  given  by  God's  instan- 
taneous miracle,  but  to  be  won  by  man's  continual  thought 
and  toil ;  not  found,  but  to  be  made,  and  the  making  of  it 
is  worth  as  much  as  the  enjoying  it  when  it  shall  be  made. 
This  is  indispensable  to  the  religious  education  of  man- 
kind, and  if  the  desire  of  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians 
could  have  been  brought  about,  if  the  Son  of  Man  could 
have  come  in  his  glory,  and  men  could  have  been  clothed 
like  the  ravens,  and  fed  as  these  flowers  from  the  natural 
ground  and  sky, — it  would  have  been  all  over  with  man,  the 
poor  creature  would  have  dwindled  and  peaked  and  pined 
from  off  the  earth.  He  was  not  made  so  to  be  treated. 
So  is  it  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  man,  in  the  march  of  hu- 
manity, whereunto  Divine  Providence  is  leader,  marshal- 
ing us  to  battles  we  could  not  shun,  and  to  victories  we 
dreamed  not  of.  Then  when  it  is  over,  we  see  it  were  not 
well  for  Divine  Providence  to  interfere,  and  by  a  moment's 
miracle  give  mankind  what  he  offers  us  as  the  recompence 
of  toil  and  thought  for  many  an  age.  The  prophecy  of 
Jesus,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  martyrs  and  their 
worse  martyred  friends,  are  not  fulfilled  by  miracle,  but, 
better  yet,  the  Paradise  of  God  achieves  itself  by  man- 
kind's normal  work. 
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FOWEB  or  THE  HUHAH  WILL  OTSB  CIRCnXSTAKCIfl. 

The  power  of  human  nature  by  will  to  make  new  cir- 
cumstances out  of  human  instinct  is  greater  far  than  the 
power  to  change  matter  into  tools  for  human  work.  In 
1614^  when  Captain  John  Smith  coasted  New-EnglaQd, 
what  a  country  it  was  I — ^its  features  grim  with  rocks,  its 
face  shaggy  with  woods,  hoarse  with  the  voices  of  the  wild 
winds,  wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men.  Now  what  a  changej 
from  the  roar  of  the  forest  to  the  murmur  of  the  dty  1 
But  this  human  New-England  of  to-day  differs  firom  tiie 
human  New-England  of  1614,  more  than  the  material 
New-England  of  this  day  differs  from  the  material  New- 
England  of  that. 

What  if  some  Captain  John  Smith  could  have  coasted 
the  human  world,  thirty,  or  forty,  or  only  twenty  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  made  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  mankind, 
set  down  the  attainments  of  human  experience,  and  re- 
corded the  soundings  of  human  consciousness.  Why, 
what  a  world  of  man  he  would  have  found  ! — ^man  with 
only  instinct,  naked  in  body,  naked  in  mind ;  without  a 
house  or  tools,  without  experience  of  art,  without  law  or 
religion,  without  manners  or  language ;  a  brute  and  silent 
herd  of  men,  subordinate  to  the  forces  of  material  nature, 
frozen  by  the  north,  burned  by  the  south,  scared  by 
thunder,  devoured  by  beasts;  men  with  no  state,  no 
church,  no  community,  no  marriage;  men  in  herds,  as 
fear  or  instinct  gathered  them ;  men  in  droves,  as  some 
hooting  giant  scared  them  together.  He  would  have 
foimd  the  young  protected  only  by  the  descending  in- 
stinct of  mankind,  the  child  often  a  victim  to  his  mother's 
caprice,  the  father  sacrificing  his  cub  when  startled  by  a 
dream,  like  Abraham  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  would 
have  found  the  old  men  and  women  left  to  the  weak 
mercies  of  the  ascending  instinct,  often  left  to  perish,  and 
sometimes  slain  in  most  dire  extremity. 

Then  let  him  come  and  coast  the  world  anew,  survey- 
ing the  headlands  of  human  experience,  and  sounding  the 
deeps  of  human  consciousness,  and  he  finds  that  New-Eng- 
land has  tamed  the  world  of  matter,  has  organized  human 
nature.  Mind  mixed  with  the  Connecticut  is  a  mill; 
mixed  with  iron  is  a  TaSirosA.  ot  ^\io^\»\  TKOLfe'^^th.  li^ht- 
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nincf  is  a  carrier-boy  from  land  to  land.  Beason  mixed 
yith  hnman  instiDct  makes  a  greater  change.  Mind 
joined  with  passion  is  a  family;  conscience  joined  with 
instinct  is  society;  ambition  united  with  mind  and  con- 
science is  a  state.  The  family,  community,  and  state  are 
the  most  marvellous  visible  tools  of  man.  The  school  is 
the  garden  for  the  intellect,  the  college  is  the  greenhouse 
for  the  nicer  intellectual  plants,  which  are  tropical  as  yet, 
and  cannot  bear  the  world^s  cold  atmosphere.  But  nature 
is  a  great  nursery  for  the  mind,  the  conscience,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  soul ;  and  the  minister  should  be  a  seeds- 
man and  florist,  a  nursery-gardener  of  the  spirit,  seeking 
all  the  world  over  for  the  choicest  seeds  and  nicest  scions 
to  sow  or  graft,  continuaUy  getting  new  varieties  of  good 
to  make  the  world  blossom  with.  A  home  is  the  choice 
garden-bower  of  the  world,  where  two  vines,  which  have 
wooed  one  another  out  from  all  the  world,  twine  together 
tendril  and  clasper  and  branch  and  stem,  till  the  two 
flame  into  one  prophetic  bloom. 

Man's  power  over  nature  is  immenser,  by  its  laws  to 
make  new  circumstances  that  shall  favour  him.  See  its 
results  in  the  annual  crop  of  tools,  cattle,  com.  But  the 
power  of  human  nature  over  human  instinct  is  immense 
still,  by  its  laws  to  make  new  circumstances,  domestic, 
social,  ecclesiastical,  and  political.  See  the  results  thereof 
in  the  annual  crop  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  religion. 
In  1834  England  raised  an  iron  crop  which  weighed  two 
million  of  tons.  What  was  it  to  the  crop  of  justice  which 
England  raised  that  year,  which  emancipated  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  7  Material  circumstances  must  affect  man 
for  good  or  iU ;  that  is  the  law  of  God.  But  He  has  so 
made  the  world  that  when  man  knows  what  circumstances 
favour  his  body  or  spirit,  he  can  himself  then  create  them, 
and  use  the  material  world  as  a  great  inclined  plane  to 
slope  upward  from  the  savage  to  the  saint. 


THE  NECESSITY   POB  AN   IDEAL. 


The  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  per- 
vades all  self-respectful  earnest  work.  It  is  only  the 
young  bantam  of  poets  who  is  wlioUy  saXAsSi^^  ^S^q.^'Scl^ 
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frivolous  rhymes  lie  throws  fortih^  the  peniiy-a-liner  who 
is  contented  with  the  jingle  of  his  thin  and  empty  verses ; 
while  the  lofby  bard^  whom  all  the  muses  crown  with  their 
nine-fold  wreath  of  Ipveliness,  is  worn  with  disquiet,  and 
vexed  with  care^  to  tend  the  sacred  fire  committed  to  his 
charge.     Only  the  sign-dauber  is  satisfied  with  the  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Franklins  he  pillories  for  the  public  eye ;  bat 
to  Angelo^s  vision  a  greater  Moses  looked  out  from  the 
marble  and  shamed  his  sculpture;  and  a  fisurer  Madonna 
smiled  above  every  Virgin  Raphael  drew.     No  institution 
ever  comes  up  to  its  ideal^  it  only  draws  near  to  it.     How 
self-rcspectfuI  Paul  rates  the  churches  he  founded  I     How 
Cromwell  chides  the  parliament  of  his  day!     How  ike 
stem  Puritans  of  New-England  rebuked  the  churches^  for 
their  pride  and  self-conceit  and  unwillingness  to  endnre 
for  the  truth's  sake !     It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  men 
doing  well,  but  not  content  to  let  well  alone,  impatient  to 
do  better;  to  see  nations  doing  so,  reforming  their  con- 
stitutions, revolutionizing  the  first  ideas  of  their  govern- 
ment to  get  nearer  the  ideal.     I  take  little  int-erest  in  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  this  struggle,  with  no  ideal, 
who  makes  no  more  progress  in  the  world  than  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  or  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.     King  David  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Hebrew  kings,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  superior  genius  of  his  character,  but 
because  we  see  the  battle  between  his  ideal  of  a  perfect 
man  and  the  ugly  fact  which  he  knew  his  life  to  be.     This 
having  an  ideal,  better  than  the  fact,  to  struggle  for,  I 
say,  is  natural  and  indispensable  to  a  man  who  respects 
himself,  is  earnest,  and  trusts  his  God. 


DEATH   A  BLESSING  TO   MAN. 


It  18  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  be  bom  into  the  flesh, 
and  wear  it  awhile,  and  after  he  has  done  his  work  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  be  bom  out  of  the  flesh,  and  hve 
elsewhere ;  and  if  we  live  natural  lives,  we  shall  one  day 
bo  glad  to  die  out  of  the  body,  and  shall  only  regret  that 
fiict  because  we  leave  our  friends  grieving  with  some 
natural  tears  in  their  eyes. 
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What  a  world  it  would  be  if  nobody  died  !  How  old- 
fashioned^  and  conservative,  and  bigoted  it  would  be- 
come I  The  very  babies  would  be  bom  old-fashioned 
children,  and  no  man  would  be  permitted  to  marry  until  a 
thousand  years  old,  nor  allowed  to  vote  till  one-and- 
twenty  hundred.  If  the  majority  of  voters  were  three  or 
four  thousand  years  old,  what  progress  would  be  possible  f 
Tubal  Cain — ^to  borrow  him  from  the  Old  Testament — 
would  object  to  all  improvements  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
because  he  must  learn  something  new ;  and  Noah  to  all 
improvements  in  ship-building ;  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  would  be  opposing  agricultural  societies,  and  Sam- 
uel prohibiting  any  amendment  of  the  constitution,  and 
JoVs  friend  Elihu  would  think  nobody  wise  but  old  men ; 
the  prophets,  even  the  most  radical  of  them,  would  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  priests,  and  old  reformers  would 
have  gone  to  seed,  and  be  as  bearded  and  prickly  and 
grim  as  thistles  in  September.  Even  the  saints  would  be 
as  odious  as  the  mummies  now  are;  and  ancient  fine 
ladies,  remembering  to  have  waltzed  with  Nebuchadnezzar, 
aired  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  Hanging  Gardens, 
assisted  at  the  consecration  of  the  first  Pyramids,  or  talk- 
ed ancient  Egyptian  with  the  first  dynasty  of  kings,  would 
be  putting  down  all  rival  aspiring  beauties,  just  blossom- 
ing out  of  new  buds,  fair  as  truth,  and  welcome  as  liberty. 
God  be  thanked  that  we  are  bom,  and  also  that  in  due 
time  we  pass  out  of  this  world,  and  carry  to  that  brighter 
sphere  a  few  grains  of  goodness  gathered  here. 


THE   rOUNDERS   OP  NEW-ENGLAND — THE  TRUE  WAY  TO  HONOUR 

THEM. 

From  1600  to  1700  there  were  great  discoveries.  Elec- 
tricity and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  found  out; 
telescopes  and  thermometers  were  invented.  There  were 
a  few  great  men  writing  great  books, — Galileo,  Kepler, 
Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Locke ;  mighty  men  crowded 
into  a  single  century.  But  the  greatest  work  done  in 
that  century  was  that  of  the  Puritan  setting  his  foot  in 
New-England.     Suppose  New-England  had  been  peopled 
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with  men  of  no  liiglier  principles  than  peopled  Cuba  or 
Carolina  or  Georgia, — what  would  America  be  f    For  two 
hundred  years  it  has  incessantly  been  making  proclama- 
tion of  the  results  of  this  work.     Well,  all  that  could  be 
done  by  men  with  nothing  but  the  fear  of  Gk>d,  with  no 
faith  in  Him  as  the  Infinite  Father,  but  with  faith  in  T\\m 
as  a  King,  with  but  little  faith  in  man,  by  men  afiraid  of 
human  nature,  afraid  of  the  devil,  and  afraid  of  God. 
Their  heroism  was  exceedingly  imperfect.     They  re-enact- 
ed the  tyranny  they  fled  from.     The  heroism  of  love  they 
knew  nothing  of.     They  did  not  love  the  red  man,  nor 
the  black  man.     They  did  not  love  their  God;  they  feared 
Him,  and  swore  they  would  keep  His  law. 

We  reverence  tne  founders  of  New-England.  It  is 
better  to  have  been  bom  of  that  stock  than  of  kings  and 
nobles.  How  shall  we  honour  them?  Not  by  praying 
their  prayers  and  believing  their  creeds.  The  times  caSi 
on  us  for  a  nobler  heroism  than  that, — ^for  the  heroism  of 
men  who  reverence  God  as  the  Infinite  Father.  Man  is 
His  highest  work.  Fidelity  to  our  whole  nature  is  our 
own  highest  duty.  It  is  not  the  heroism  of  fear,— the 
time  for  that  has  gone  by, — ^but  it  is  the  heroism  of  love. 
You  and  I  are  not  called  on  to  leave  father  and  mother 
for  religion's  sake,  only  to  be  faitl^ul  to  our  own  Bonl 
and  to  be  true  to  our  God,  come  what  may.  But  there  ia 
as  much  demand  for  heroism  of  spirit  now  as  ever,  only 
the  duty  is  not  so  difficult,  and  no  man  perils  his  life,  only 
his  respectability.  To  the  heroism  of  our  fathers,  in 
highest  reverence,  let  us  add  the  nobler  virtues,  the 
heroism  of  love,  which  works  not  with  pike  and  gun,  but 
with  firm  justice  and  patience.  Let  us  build  our  fathers' 
monument,  not  of  marble,  but  of  men,  building  a  church 
on  faith  in  the  Infinite  Father,  and  faith  in  man  as  the 
true  son  of  God ;  our  state  on  the  unchanging  justice  of 
the  Father  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  man ;  our  society 
on  the  golden  platform  of  mutual  respect,  forbearance,  and 
love  ;  our  individual  character  on  free  piety,  free  goodness, 
and  free  thought ; — and  we  shall  carry  on  the  work  which 
our  fathers  begun,  and  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  us  there  will  be  a  long  track  across  the  world,  where 
the  grass  is  greener  and  the  flowers  fairer  and  more  fra- 
grant, because  our  feet  have  trod  the  soil.     Then  men 
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shall  say  of  tui^ — "  Poor  and  humble  men^  they  saw  but  a 
few  things.  They  reverenced  their  fathers^  but  they  did 
not  hng  their  bones ;  they  were  true  to  their  own  con- 
scionsnesH^  and  all  the  ^orld  is  better  because  these  men 
have  been/' 


THX  FBOPHECT  OF  THE  FAST  TO  THX  FUTURE. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  last  half-century  is  a  great 
achievement  looked  at  as  history, — ^we  may  thank  God  for 
that, — ^but  I  had  rather  look  at  it  as  prophecy.  The  pro- 
gress in  material  things  in  America,  the  increase  in  power 
over  nature  throughout  the  Christian  world,  the  rapidity 
of  communication,  the  desire  for  freedom  of  body  and 
soul,  the  improvements  in  political  institutions  and  ideas, 
the  progress  in  the  churches,  and  of  the  laws,  and  in  the 
great  philanthropies  of  our  time, — these  to  me  are  a  pro- 
phecy of  a  nobler  triumph  of  mankind,  a  greater  victory 
of  rehgion  than  the  highest  sages  ever  dared  to  foretell  in 
their  inspired  oracles.  They  all  point  to  a  time  when 
man  shall  be  deemed  the  noblest  of  God's  works,  and 
shall  have  dominion  over'  liature,  and  shall  develope  his 
spirit  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man. 
They  point  to  a  society  where  the  qualities  of  a  man  shall 
be  deemed  more  and  greater  than  the  property  of  a  man, 
a  society  where  the  strong  shall  help  the  weak;  to  a 
church  where  respect  is  paid  to  human  nature,  where  man 
reverences  the  free  spiritual  individuality  of  man,  where 
God  is  worshipped  as  the  Infinite  Father,  not  with  fear, 
but  with  love;  where  religion  is  confessed  to  be  free 
piety,  free  goodness,  free  thought ;  where  nature,  material 
and  human,  is  recognized  as  the  scripture  of  God ;  where 
truth  is  the  creed,  and  faith  and  works  are  the  two  great 
forms  of  communion  with  God  and  man  ;  a  church  which, 
like  this  great  soul  of  Christ,  goes  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  is  lost,  and  under  him  sees  Satan  falling  as  light- 
ning out  of  heaven;  to  a  state  whose  statutes  recognize 
the  unalienable  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  property, 
to  a  free  development  of  their  nature,  a  state  whose  law 
is  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  negro's  child  is  as  care- 
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fully  cared  for  as  the  welfare  of  iihe  whole  state,  and  vxf 
insult  offered  to  it  by  a  man  is  as  promptly  redressed  as 
an  insult  by  a  nation  to  the  majesty  of  the  state.    Yes,  I 
think  history  points  to  a  world  where  the  nations  sbill 
learn  war  no  more^  nor  count  men  of  other  speech  as 
strangers^  but  shall  seek  to  make  a  Christian  world  where 
nations  shall  dwell  together,  one  great  fiunily,  in  love  and 
peace.     All  this  must  come.     Ideas  which  are  now  but 
sentiments,  which  are  nothing  but  a  tendency,  will  one 
day  be  a  fact  ]  as  Christ^s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  they 
will  make  a  new  literature,  church,  state,  and  world;  they 
will  make  all  things  new. 


THE  NEXT  HALF-CEin*UBY. 


This  is  the  first  Sunday  of  a  half-century.  We  stand 
on  the  confines  of  two  ages.  The  men  who  fought  the 
Eevolution  are  dead,  and  the  harvest  of  their  labours  is 
about  us ;  their  memory  is  in  our  hearts ;  let  them  pass  on 
with  our  blessing  only.  The  last  year  has  brought  us 
joy,  and  it  has  brought  us  grief.  Some  of  you  during  its 
progress  have  found  a  fitting  mate,  and  have  rejoiced  in 
the  dear  name  of  husband  and  wife.  Some  of  you  have 
felt  the  breath  of  your  first-bom,  and  by  this  sweet  tie 
have  been  linked  to  this  world.  Others  have  laid  down 
in  the  grave  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child,  or  dearest 
and  most  heart-beloved  friend.  Joys  and  sorrows  have 
come, — what  have  they  done  for  us  ?  Have  they  made 
us  bettor?  Have  they  made  us  worse?  That  is  the 
question, — not  what  we  have  had,  but  what  we  have 
earned  and  made  out  of  it.  The  time  that  God  has  given 
us,  how  have  we  woven  it  into  a  life  ? 

How  few  of  these  here  to-day  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
last  half-century !  Only  a  few  venerable  heads,  which  I 
see  gladly  before  my  eyes.  How  few  of  us  will  see  the 
close  of  the  next !  Not  one  in  ten  of  us  all.  God  will 
send  down  His  blessed  angel  of  death  to  carry  us,  year  by 
year,  heavenward  to  Himself.  Only  some  of  these  little 
ones  will  remember  that  they  heard  the  half-century 
ushered  in  by  one  whose  name  will  be  forgdtten  then  in 
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the  crowd  of  wiser  and  better  and  more  enlightened  men 
who^  will  come  after  me  and  take  my  place.  But  of  us 
all,  how  few  will  there  be  who  fifty  years  hence  can  look 
back  on  this  day  and  remember  these  flowers  I  To  such 
persons  I  would  say.  Remember  the  prophecy  which  I 
have  got  out  of  these  last  fifty  years,  and  be  faithful  to 
that ;  and  then  fifty  years  hence  teach  the  young  children 
to  prophesy  as  fairly  for  the  next  half-century  to  come. 
Long  ere  this  century  shall  end,  I  and  most  of  you  will 
have  gone  home  to  our  God.  We  may  carry  good  report ; 
before  we  go,  we  may  achieve  a  noble  manhood.  How 
much  we  can  do  in  a  year !  How  much  of  wisdom,  of 
justice^  of  goodness,  and  of  holiness,  we  can  gain  in  ten 
years  !  What  cubits  we  can  add  to  our  stature !  The 
end  of  life  is  to  be  a  man ;  all  other  things,  marriage, 
patermty,  joy,  sorrow,  are  only  means ;  that  is  the  end. 
Joy  will  come  to  you.  Every  year  will  bring  sorrow. 
Will  you  complain  of  that  ?  Does  not  the  same  God  give 
us  winter  and  summer?  How  beautifully  can  we  use 
them  both  !  How  nobly  we  can  build  up  ourselves,  how 
blessedly  our  families  1  You  and  I  can  help  accomplish 
that  prophecy,  can  help  form  that  Christian  society, 
church,  state,  and  world,  whereof  I  have  spoken ;  and  in 
1901,  though  the  snow  lie  on  our  forgotten  grave,  we 
shall  be  at  peace,  gone  home  to  our  Father  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  amid  joys  and  satisfactions  which  the  eye 
has  not  seen  nor  the  ear  heard,  and  which  the  heart  of 
man  has  not  conceived  of;  and  though  the  snow  rest  on 
our  unrecorded  grave,  and  our  name  be  forgotten,  we  can 
leave  a  world  behind  us  that  is  better  and  fairer  and 
holier  because  we  have  lived  in  it ;  and  rising  to  our  own 
stature,  we  shall  have  taught  little  children  to  rise  to  a 
stature  greater  than  our  own,  and  by  their  Christianity  to 
shame  the  poor  religion  which  you  and  I  had  learned  to 
live. 


JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 


THE   CHABACTIB  OF  JESUS. 


It  is  plain  that  Jesus  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual 
cliaracter.     He  had  an   uncommon  understanding,  was 
clear  in  his  sight,  shrewd  in  his  judgment,  extraordmarily 
subtle  in  his  arguments,  coming  to  the  point  with  the 
quickness   of  lightning.     What  an   eye  he  had  for  the 
beauty  of  nature, — the  little  things  under  his  feet,  the 
great  things  all  about  him ;  for  cities  set  on  a  hill,  and 
for  the  heavens  over  his  head  !     What  an  eye  for  the 
beauty  of  the  relations  of  things !     He  saw  a  meaning  in 
the  salt  without  savour,  with  which  men  were  mending 
the  streets,  not   fit  even  for  the   dunghill, — and  what  a 
lesson  he  drew  from  it !     He  saw  the  beauty  of  relation  in 
the  lilies,  clad  by  God  in  more  beauty  than  kingly  Solo- 
mon;  in  the  ravens,  who  gather  not  into  storehouses  and 
bams,  and  yet  the  Great  Father  feeds  and  shelters  them 
under  His  own  godly  wings.     He  had  reason  also  which 
saw  intuitively  the  great  universal  law  of  man's  nature. 
And  as  the  result  of  this  three-fold  intellect,  he  had  an 
eloquence  which  held  crowds  of  men  about  him  till  they 
forgot  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  even  the  drawing  on 
of  night.     He  had  a  power  of  reasoning  which  sent  away 
the  scholarly  Pharisee,  who  had  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  confute  this  peasant.     His  eloquence 
was    quite   peculiar.     His  mind   full  of  great  ideas,  his 
heart  aflame  with  noble  sentiments, — 'he  knew  how  to  put 
these  into  the  homeliest  words,  and  yet  give  them  the 
most  lovely  and  attractive  shape.     In  that  common  speech, 
Religion  was  the  text,  his  commentary  was  the  salt  with- 
out savour,  the  raven  flying  over  his  head,  the  Ulies  of  the 
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Valley,  tlie  grass,  dried  in  the  sun  yesterday,  to-day  heat- 
ing the  earthen  vessel  whereon  a  poor  woman  clapped  her 
unbaked  bread ;  it  was  the  tower  of  Siloam,  which  fell  on 
men  not  worse  than  the  survivors  ;  it  was  the  temple,  the 
great  idol  of  the  nation,  of  which  should  be  left  not  one 
stone  upon  another  :  all  these  were  his  commentaries.     It 
was  no  vulgar  mind  that  could  weave  such  things  into 
common  speech  in  a  moment,  and  make  the  heavens  come 
down,  and  the  earth  come  up, — ^with  marvellous  rapidity 
and  instinctive  skill,  seizing  and  using  every  implement 
that   might   serve   as   a  medium  between  his  heavenly 
thought  and  the  understandings  of  common  men.     When 
he  spoke,  some  said  that  it  thundered ;  some  said  that  an 
angel    spoke;   and   some   said  it  was  the   eloquence  of 
genius.     Studying  in  the  schools  makes  nothing  like  it. 

Then  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  his  intellect.  In 
reading  the  first  three  Gospels,  you  find  in  him  a  mind 
which  does  not  so  much  generalize  by  a  copious  induction 
from  a  great  many  facts ;  but  it  sees  the  law,  as  a  wo- 
man sees  it,  from  a  very  few  principles.  And  so  there  is 
less  of  philosophical  talent  than  of  philosophical  genius. 
You  are  surprised  more  at  the  nice  quaUty  of  this  intellect 
than  at  its  great  quantity.  On  this  account  he  anticipated 
experience.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  three  Gospels 
which  betrays  the  youth  of  Jesus.  You  would  all  say, — 
Behold  a  full-grown  man  long  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
men.  You  would  never  think  he  was  a  young  man, 
scarce  thirty  years  old.  But  I  do  not  say  you  find  in  Jesus 
at  thirty  the  immense  philosophical  reason  which  marks 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Bacon  at  sixty  or  seventy,  in  the 
maturity  of  their  wisdom ;  nor  would  I  say  that  you  find 
such  monuments  of  imagination  as  you  meet  at  every  step 
in  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  Dante ;  nor  that  you  find  such 
a  vast  and  comprehensive  understanding  as  you  meet  in 
the  practical  managers  of  states  and  empires.  The  thing 
would  not  be  possible.  In  the  Old  Testament  you  find  the 
writings  of  some  men  of  distinguished  ability, — the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  of  various  parts  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  of  Ecclesiastes,  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah.  They  were  men  of  very 
large  intellect,  old,  familiar  with  men,  had  seen  peace  and 
instituted  war,  knew  the  ways  of  the  market-house  and  of 
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kings'  courts.  In  comparison^  the  words  of  Jesus,  a  Ka- 
zarene  peasant,  only  tliirty  years  old,  are  fully  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  their  writings.  You  never  feel  that  he  was 
inferior  to  them  in  intellectual  grasp. 

Now  the  conmion  idea  that  Jesus  received  tiiis  intellectual 
power  from  miraculous  inspiration  destroys  all  the  individ- 
uality of  his  character, — for  it  makes  him  Grod,  or  else  a 
mere  pipe  on  which  God  plays.  In  either  case  there  is 
nothing  human  about  it,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

But  his  greater  greatness  came  not  from  the  intellect,  but 
from  a  higher  source.     It  is  eminence  of  conscience,  heart 
and  soul ;  in  one  word,  it  is  religious  eminence.     Here  are 
the  proofs  of  it :     He  makes  religion  consist  in  piety  and 
morality,  not  in  belief  in  forms,  not  in  outside  devotion. 
He  knew  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  be  devout  after  the  com- 
mon fashion,  as  easy  to  make  prayers  as  to  fill  your  hand 
with  dust  from  the  street.     Was  it  a  little  thing  in  Jesus  to 
declare  that  religion  consisted  in  piety  and  morality  ?    AH 
the  world  over,  the  priests  made  religion  to  consist  in  forms, 
rituals,  mutilating  the  body  and  spirit,  in  attending  to 
artificial  ordinances.     Jesus  summed  up  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.     Men  wor- 
shipped the  Sabbath ;  he  religiously  broke  it.  They  thought 
God  loved  only  the  Jew,  and  above  aU  some  Jewish  priest, 
with  bells  on  his  garments  ;  but  he  set  up  a  travelling  Sa- 
maritan as  the  religious  man.     What  a  gnashing  of  teeth 
there  was  in  the  Jerusalem  Association  when  he  said  the 
Samaritan  was  a  great  man  !     Doubtless  it  was  a  story 
founded  on  fact, — some  good-natured  Samaritan,  joggling 
on  his  donkey  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  seeing  the  poor 
man,  and  giving  him  his  sympathy  and  aid.    It  took  a  man  of 
great  religious  genius  to  say  that  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  comprehend  it  to-day.     See  the  same 
thing  in  his  love  of  the  wicked.    He  went  to  cure  the  sick; 
not  to  cure  the  righteous,  and  save  the  well.    His  sympathy 
was  with  the  oppressed  and  trodden  down,  and  very  prac- 
tical 8}Tnpathy  it  was  too.     The  finest  picture  of  an  ideal 
gentleman  which  antiquity  has  left  is  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Job.     But  Job's  ideal  gentleman  is  very  proud,  over- 
bearing to  men  beneath  him.     "  Their  fathers,"  said  he, 
^'  I  would  have  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.'* 
The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Old  Testament,— 
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1  of  poetry^  which  is  a  small  thing ;  and  full  of  piety  and 
)rality,  which  is  a  great  thing.  Ihis  is  the  linutation  of 
%t  ideal  gentleman.  Now  Jesus  goes  out  to  that  de- 
Lsed  class  of  men^  and  says  he  came  to  seek  and  save 
3m.  Was  that  a  small  thmg  7  Even  to-day^  in  democra- 
Boston^  to  be  a  minister  to  the  poor  is  a  reproach.  He 
esteemed  the  most  fortunate  minister  who  is  ministered 
to^  and  not  who  ministers.  The  man  who  in  Boston 
thers  crowds  of  men  from  the  conmion  walks  of  life, — 
lat  is  he  called  P  ^'  A  preacher  to  the  rabble,'* — that  is 
)  ecclesiastical  title.  What  was  it  in  the  old  civiliza- 
n  two  thousand  years  ago,— a' civilization  controUed  by 
.ests  and  soldiers,  who  had  a  sword  to  oflTer  to  the  beggar 
i  the  slave,  and  who  looked  with  haughty  scorn,  like 
istotle  and  Cicero,  on  men  who  got  their  bread  by  the 
.rk  of  their  hand  ? 

The  third  thing  was  his  trust  in  God.  The  Hebrews 
ire  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their  faith  in  God  than 
Y  other  nation  that  ever  lived.  In  this,  Jesus  was  a 
sbrew  of  Hebrews,  the  most  eminent  of  his  tribe  in  this 
3t  quality.  But  witness  that  his  faith  was  in  a  God  who 
'•ed  all  men,  in  the  God  who  went  out  to  meet  the  pro- 
^1,  and  met  him  a  great  way  off,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and 
jsod  him,  and  was  more  joyous  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
nted than  over  ninety-nine  that  needed  no  repent- 
ce.  The  first  Gospel  does  not  understand  this,  and 
jrefore  denies  the  width  of  Jesus'  faith  in  God,  and 
kkes  him  limit  his  ministry  to  his  own  nation ;  but  the 
3ond  and  third  Gospels  put  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
Now  the  impression  that  he  has  made  on  the  world,  the 
aracter  of  his  influence,  the  opinion  which  the  human 
30  has  formed  of  him, — ^all  confirm  this  judgment,  de- 
^ed  from  the  historical  record  of  his  words  and  works, 
seems  to  me  that  his  actual  character  was  higher  than 
9  character  assigned  to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Zeus  in  Greece,  or  Jupiter  in  Rome.  He  made  a  re- 
lution  in  the  idea  of  Gt)a,  and  himself  went  up  and  took 
9  throne  of  the  world.  That  was  a  step  in  progress ; 
d  if  called  upon  to  worship  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Tes- 
nent,  or  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  plain  man,  as  he  is  paint- 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  I  should  not  hesitate,  I 

ould  worship  my  brother;  for  in  the  highest  qualities 
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this  actual  man  is  superior  to  men's  conception  of  God. 
He  loves  men  of  all  nations^  is  not  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day ;  hating  sin^  he  has  the  most  womanly  charity 
for  the  sinner.     Jesus  turned  the  heathen  gods  out  of  the 
heathen  heaven^  because  he  was  more  God  than  they ;  and 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Jehovah^  because  in  his  liTe  he 
^ve  more,  proofs  of  justice  and  love  than  Jehovah^  as  he 
IS  represented  in  the  Old  Testament.  Let  ns  not  be  harsh  \ 
let  us  not  blame  men  for  worshipping  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator.     They  saw  the  Son  higher  than  the 
Father^  and  they  did  right.     The  popular  adoration  of 
Jesus  to-day  is  to  me  the  best  thing  in  the  popular  eccle- 
siastical religion. 

But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  perfection  of  Jesus^  that  he 
had  no  faults  of  character,  was  never  mistaken,  never 
angry,  never  out  of  humour,  never  dejected,  never  despair- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  cross  he 
never  did,  nor  said,  nor  felt,  nor  thought,  a  wrong  thing. 
To  say  that  was  his  character,  I  think  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  say  that  ho  learned  to  walk  without  stumbling,  or  to 
talk  without  stammering,  or  could  see  as  well  at  three 
hours  old  as  at  twelve  years,  and  could  reason  as  well  at 
thirty  days  as  at  thirty  years.  God  does  not  create  mon- 
sters. He  creates  men.  I  cannot  say  that  in  his  popular 
teachings  there  are  no  errors.  It  seems  to  me  very  plain 
that  he  taught  the  existence  of  a  devil ;  that  he  ascribed 
evil  qualities  to  God,  wrath  that  would  not  sleep  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment ;  that  he  believed  in  eternal  torment. 
His  prediction  that  the  world  would  soon  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  come  back  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  that  this  should  take  place  during  the  life  of 
men  then  living,  was  obviously  a  mistake.  So  with  the 
promise  of  temporal  power  to  the  twelve  apostles.  All 
tliis  shows  the  limitations  of  the  man.  Men  claim  that 
Jesus  had  no  error  in  his  creed  or  his  life,  no  defect  in  his 
character.  Then  of  course  he  is  not  a  man,  but  God  him- 
self, or  a  bare  pipe  on  which  God  plays ;  and  in  either  case 
there  was  no  virtue,  no  warning,  no  example  in  the  man. 
And  I  think  that  Jesus  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 
ever  to  have  claimed  the  exemption  that  is  claimed  for  him 
by  the  clergy  in  all  Christian  lands.  I  know  that  what  I 
say  is  a  great  boreay. 
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The  coining  of  such  a  man  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  mankind.  He  showed  a  highef  type  of  manlmess 
than  the  world  had  ever  seen  before,  or  men  deemed  pos- 
sible. There  was  manly  intellect  joined  with  womanly 
conscience  and  affection  and  soul ;  there  was  manhood  and 
womanhood  united  into  one  great  humanhood  of  character. 
Men  were  shut  up  in  nationalities.  He  looked  at  human- 
ity ;  all  men  were  as  brothers.  Men  looked  out  at  some 
old  conceptipn  of  a  God,  who  once  spoke  on  Sinai,  and 
who  said  his  last  word  years  ago.  He  told  them  there  was 
a  living  God,  numbering  the  hairs  of  their  head,  loving  the 
eighteen  men  whom  the  tower  of  SUoam  slew,  and  just  as 
ready  to  inspire  the  humblest  fisherman  by  the  Galilean 
lake  as  Moses.  He  found  men  undertaking  to  serve  God 
by  artificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  fast  days,  feast 
days ;  and  he  bade  them  serve  Him  by  daily  piety  and 
morality ;  and,  if  they  could  not  find  the  way,  he  walked 
before  and  showed  them, — and  this  was  the  greatest  thing 
that  could  be  done. 

I  think  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  greater  than  the 
Evangelists  supposed  him  to  be.  They  valued  him  for  his 
miraculous  birth  and  works,  because  he  was  the  Hebrew 
Messiah.  I  do  not  believe  his  miraculous  birth  and  works, 
I  am  sure  he  was  not  the  Hebrew  Messiah.  I  should  not 
think  him  any  better  for  being  .miraculously  bom;  the 
common  birth  is  good  enough  for  mankind.  I  think  the 
Christian  churches  CTeatly  underrate  Jesus.  They  make 
hia  death  his  great  merit.  To  be  wilUng  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  dying  for  mankind, — ^what  is  that  ?  We  must  all 
meet  death ;  if  not  to-day,  some  other  day ;  and  to  spend 
a  few  hours  in  dying  is  a  trifle  any  day  ;  for  a  few  dollars 
a  month,  and  a  bit  of  bunting  with  stripes  on  it,  you  may 
hire  men  any  day  for  that.  But  to  be  a  man  with  such  a 
character  as  that,  possessed  of  such  a  masculine  quantity 
of  intellect,  and  of  such  a  womanly  quality,  with  such  a 
feminine  affection  and  soul, — I  would  rather  be  that  than 
be  a  dozen  Hebrew  Messiahs  wrought  into  one.  To  teach 
men  that  religion  was  piety  and  morality,  and  what 
belonged  to  them ;  to  tell  them  that  religion  was  not  for 
Saturday  only,  but  fi^r  Sunday,  Monday,  and  every  day ; 
for  the  fire-side  and  the  way-side ;  to  live  that  religion, 
merciful  to  the  merciless,  hating  sin  with  all  his  character. 
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bnt  loving  the  siimerwith  all  his  heart ;  able  as  the  ablest- 
minded,  but  shedding  bia  sunlight  on  the  dark  places  of 
tbe  carthj — I  would  rather  be  Buch  a  man  than  a  hnndred 
incarnations  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  Men  vastly  under- 
rate the  character  of  Jesus  in  looking  to  make  bitn  a  God. 
They  have  forgotten  the  mighty  maanood  which  burned  in 
that  Galilean  breast. 

This  was  the  cause  of  his  success  :  He  was  a  great  man, 
and  of  the  highest  kind  of  greatness ;  not  without  iaults, 
but  the  manliest  of  men ;  not  without  errors  in  his  doc- 
trine, as  it  has  been  reported.  He  called  men  off  from  a 
dead  Deity  to  a  living  God,  irom  artificial  sacraments  to 
natural  piety  and  morality.  He  preached  natural  religion, 
gave  men  a  new  sight  of  humamty.  It  was  too  great  for 
them.  The  first  generation  said  he  was  a  devil,  and  slev 
him  ;  the  next  said  he  was  a  God,  and  worshipped  him. 
He  was  not  a  God,  but  a  man  showing  us  the  way  to  God; 
not  saving  us  by  his  death,  but  leading  us  by  his  life; 
crucified  between  two  other  malefactors,  as  the  Scripture 
telln,  buried  secretly  at  night,  and  now  worshipped  as  God. 

Though  almost  two  thousand  years  have  passed  by, 
Christendom  has  not  yet  got  high  enough  to  reverence  the 
Galilean  peasant  who  was  our  brother.  We  honour  his 
death,  but  not  his  life  ,'  look  to  him  to  save  us  in  our  sing, 
not  to  save  ua/rotit  them.  Men  call  him  "  Master,"  and 
Bcom  his  lesson ;  "  Lord,"  and  reject  the  religion  which 
he  taught, — to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  a  life  unspotted  frota  the  world. 

I  look  on  Jesus  as  the  highest  product  of  the  human 
race.  I  honour  intellectual  greatness  ;  I  bend  my  neck  to 
Socrates,  and  Newton,  and  La  Place,  and  Hegel,  and  Kant, 
and  the  vast  minds  of  our  own  day.  But  what  are  they 
all,  compared  with  this  greatness  of  justice,  greatness  of 
philanthropy,  greatness  of  religion  ?  Why,  they  are  as 
nothing !  I  look  on  Jesus  not  only  as  a  historicai  prophet, 
but  as  a  prophetic  foretelling.  He  shows  what  is  in  you 
and  mo,  and  only  comes  as  the  earliest  flower  of  the  spring 
comes,  to  tell  ns  that  summer  is  near  at  hand.  Amid  the 
Ciesars,  the  Maximuses,  the  Herculeses,  the  Vishnus,  the 
Buddlias,  and  the  Jehovahs,  who  have  been  successively 
the  objects  of  the  earthly  or  heavenly  worship  of  men, 
Jesus  cornea  out  as  these  fair  flowers  come  in  the  wintry 
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lioiir,  tokens  of  a  summer  yet  to  come  of  tropic  realms^ 
w^here  all  this  beauty  blossoms  all  the  year.  I  thank  God 
for  the  history  which  Jesus  is !  I  thank  Him  more  for  the 
prophecy  which  he  is  ! 


THE   JESUS  OF   FACT  AND  THE   CHRIST  OF  FANCY. 

The  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  sums  up  religion  in  piety 
Emd  morality,  and  goes  about  healing  the  sick,  who  brings 
^ood  tidings  to  the  poor,  who  violates  old  rituals,  teaching 
man  to  have  faith  in  the  actual  God,  who  is  as  much  alive 
bo-day  as  he  ever  was,  and  as  ready  to  inspire  men, — ^what 
ft  diflTerence  between  him  and  the  Christ  of  Fancy  in  the 
popular  churches  of  Christendom !  There  is  not  a  great 
sect  in  the  whole  world  where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  bo 
thought  a  great  Christian ;  not  one  where  he  would  not 
be  deemed  the  chiefest  of  infidels.  How  widely  have  the 
popular  churches  departed  from  the  historic  fact  of  Jesus ! 
Each  sect  and  country  has  its  Christ  of  Fancy.  The  Roman 
Christ  of  Fancy  loves  the  Pope,  and  says,  "  Confess  your- 
selves, hear  mass,  reverence  the  priest !  Do  not  read  the 
Bible.'^  The  Protestant  Christ  of  Fancy  says,  ''  Call  no 
man  master ;  all  are  brothers  I  Search  the  Scriptures  ! 
He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ! "  The  Russian  Christ 
of  Fancy  blesses  the  Autocrat,  bids  him  fight  the  Turk, 
&c.  The  French  Christ  of  Fancy  approves  Napoleon,  and 
bids  the  people  give  him  their  neck.  The  English  Christ 
of  Fancy  establishes  the  Episcopal  Church,  upholds  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  allows  the  people  to  perish.  The 
American  C&ist  of  Fancy  is  a  kidnapper,  and  would 
''  send  back  his  mother  ^^  to  slavery  to  preserve  the  Union. 
The  politician's  Christ  of  Fancy  would  have  religion  kept 
out  of  politics,  lest  it  make  men  mad. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, — the  honour  which 
men  seek  to  bestow  on  Christ  ?  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
more  than  they  think  it  possible  for  man  to  be,  and  so 
they  call  him  God.  The  miracles  they  tell  about  are  only 
the  flowers  that  bloom  beside  his  pathway,  the  palm 
branches  and  garments  men  strew  before  him.     Nay,  he 
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A\;is   niore   tlinu  tliey   tliouglit  God  could  be^  and  so  tlicy 
made  Liin  God. 

What  an  encouragement  is  his  character^  his  life^  his 
honour  amongst  men !  His  highest  thought  is  still  the 
prayer  of  the  best,  his  life  their  model.  The  carpenter  of 
xfazareth  has  routed  all  the  gods  of  Olympus,  overtomed 
their  temples,  bai^ished  them  firom  the  earth.  To  the 
highest  conception  of  God  men  had,  they  have  now  added 
the  gentleness  and  love  of  Christ,  and  so  enriched  their 
idea  of  God.  But  the  same  inspiration  that  filled  his  soul 
waits  for  you  and  me  now.  The  same  history  with  man- 
kind is  for  us  all,  for  every  truth  we  teach  shall  pass  into 
the  world's  life,  our  justice  be  incarnated  into  its  institu- 
tions, and  every  noble  thing  we  have  got  in  advance  of 
mankind  shall  be  added  to  the  popular  conception  of  God^ 
and  our  earth  also  shall  ascend  to  heaven.  The  memory 
of  Jesus  is  still  with  us ;  his  history  is  the  world's  greatest 
encouragement.     But  where  does  he  dwell  ? 

**  Think  ye,  in  these  portentons  times 

Of  wrath,  and  hate,  and  wild  distractioii, 
Christ  dwells  within  a  church  that  rests 
A  comfortable,  cold  abstraction  ? 

He  stands  where  earnest  minds  assert 

God's  law  against  a  creed  dogmatic, 
And  from  dead  symbols  free  the  truth 

Of  which  they  once  were  emblematic. 

lie  is  where  patriots  pine  in  cells, 

To  felons  chain'd,  or,  faint  and  gory, 
Ascend  the  scaffold  steps,  to  leave 

Their  children's  heritage  of  glory. 

He  is  where  men  of  fire-touch'd  lips 

Tell,  to  astonish' d  congregations, 
The  infamies  that  prop  a  crown, 

And  paint  in  blood  the  wrongs  of  nations. 

He  cries  :  *  On,  brethren,  draw  the  sword, 
Loose  the  bold  pen  and  tonj^ue,  unfearing^ 

The  weakness  of  our  human  nesh 
Is  ransom' d  by  your  persevering !  * " 


THE   MISSION   OF  JESUS. 


What  did  Jesus  come  for  ?     To  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  not  to  destroy  it ;  and  to  lose  his  own  life, 
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not  to  save  it.  His  great  ability  of  intellect  separated 
>iiTn  from  the  sympathy  of  his  age.  The  controlling  men 
could  no  more  understand  him  than  an  oyster  could  follow 
an  eagle  in  his  flight  through  the  sky.  His  motives  were 
beyond  their  comprehension.  Men  commonly  sought  the 
society  of  the  rich  and  great ;  he  that  of  the  poor  and 
lowly.  They  associated  with  the  famous  and  respectable ; 
he  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  There  were 
able  men  enough  about  Jerusalem^  seeking  for  ease^ 
honour,  respectability,  and  money.  I  find  no  fault  with 
them  for  that;  they  sought  the  best  things  they  were 
acquainted  with.  He  sought  to  serve  and  bless  mankind. 
He  asked  his  daily  bread,  no  more ;  no  service,  honour, 
&me,  and  would  not  be  called  Master,  though  he  was  the 
master  of  them  all;  he  would  not  be  called  good  even. 
See  what  kind  of  persons  he  held  up  as  models  to  man- 
kind :  the  despised  Samaritan,  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  do  good  to  a  national  enemy,  whom  his  nation  hated, 
and  did  it  after  the  man^s  own  countrymen  had  passed  by, 
and  left  him  half  dead ;  the  poor  and  hated  publican,  who 
dared  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  God,  abashed  with  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  the  sweet  presence  of  the  Father ;  the  poor 
widow,  who  stealthily  dropped  her  two  mites,  saved  by 
penurious  self-denial,  into  the  temple  chest.  These  were 
the  models  he  held  up  for  the  adoration  of  mankind,  while 
Herod  and  Pilate  passed  by  in  pomp,  and  got  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people,  and  the  high-priest  stood  there, 
arrayed  in  his  costly  robes,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  See  how  he  lived  in  daily 
contact  with  want  and  ignorance  and  lowness  and  sin; 
but  he  saw  want  to  relieve  it,  ignorance  to  teach,  lowness 
to  raise  it  up,  sin  to  awaken  the  soul  in  the  sinner^s 
bosom,  and  to  elevate  it  to  God.  He  went  amongst  men 
who  seemed  to  think  that  God  died  in  giving  birth  to  the 
Old  Testament,  as  men  now  think  he  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Christ  and  the  New  Testament.  He  told  them  of  God, 
not  a  thousand  years  off;  showed  them  his  providence, 
not  in  killing  Pharaoh  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  taking  the 
Hebrews  through,  high  and  dry;  he  appealed  to  facts, 
not  fiction;  he  showed  God's  providence  in  the  grass 
blooming  to-day,  though  feeding  the  oven  to-morrow,  in 
the  lilies  of  the  valley,  taking  no  thought,  but  clad  in 
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more  beauty  than  Solotnou,  in  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
raren  aeekmg  hia  food  afar,  the  sparrows,  three  of  them 
sold  for  a  penny,  yet  not  one  of  them  falling  to  the  gronnd 
without  the  Father.  They  wanted  faith ;  and  he  not  onlj 
had  it,  he  showed  it,  be  bved  it,  he  was  faith  manifest  in 
the  flesh. 

Do  yon  wonder  such  a  man  made  enemies  of  the  priesta, 
the  Scribes  and  the  Pbariseea  F  It  was  not  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise.  His  groatness  put  their  littleness 
to  shame,  his  charity  was  their  condemnation.  Those 
awful  words,  "  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ! " 
were  not  half  so  condemnatory  as  the  parable  of  the 
Samaritan  and  the  story  of  the  Prodig^  Son.  Thw 
could  understand  bis  criticism ;  it  scorched  and  witherM 
them  up ;  but  bis  creation  was  keener  still,  though  thej 
comprehended  it  not.  Men  bred  under  a  different  ideu 
of  rebgion  could  not  see  him  as  he  was,  more  than  a  fly 
can  Bce  the  State  House.  No  wonder  they  hated  and 
slew  him. 

Do  you  wonder  that  be  was  loved  T  He  went  out  to 
seek  the  lost, — the  poor,  who  had  none  to  comfort;  the 
sick,  who  bad  nobody  to  heal  them,  except  that  great 
physician;  the  despised  cbildron  of  Abraham,  who  re- 
membered the  priests'  and  Levit«s'  bate,  and  paid'forit 
with  Bcom  and  indignity  and  contempt.  Do  you  wonder 
the  people  heard  him  gladly  ?  I  can  nnderstand  how 
such  a  man  looked  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham, 

Eoor,  coDdcinned,  and  self- condemned ;  I  can  understand 
ow  he  went  and  poured  out  his  great  human  heart  and 
his  great  human  sout  to  them,  in  words  that  ran  round 
like  a  river  of  fire,  and  tbey  turned  and  blessed  the  man 
who  gpnke  a  human  word  to  their  hungry  human  aooL 
Very  likely  there  wore  men  amongst  them  who  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  religion,  who  bad  no  joy  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  and  no  hope  in  the  future ;  men  who 
despaired  of  man  and  had  no  faith  in  God.  There  sie 
always  such  men.  Tbey  are  not  bad,  only  sick  men, 
and  desperate.  The  churches  cast  ont  such  men  as  in- 
fidels ;  they  ought  to  take  them  to  their  arms,  and  cheer, 
and  comfort,  and  heal,  and  bless  them.  That  is  always  a 
partial  church  which  has  not  a  comer  in  the  chancel  for 
Buch  as  call  tbemselTes  infidels.     I  can  understand  bow 
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ist  spoke  to  such  men;  how  he  solved  their  doubts, 
[ed  their  wounds,  and  cured  their  griefs;  not  by  a 
rial  answer  to  every  special  question, — I  do  not  be- 
d  even  his  wisdom  could  have  given  a  satisfactory 
wer  to  every  particular  and  troublesome  doubt, — ^but 
awaking  a  natural  reHgious  sentiment  in  the  heart, 
an  understand  how  such  men  left  everything  and 
wed  him;  how  on  foot,  and  sore,  tired,  and  hungry, 
^  forgot  their  fainting  and  the  famine  in  their  mouth 
the  great  plenteousness  which  so  filled  their  soul.  It 
Iways  a  great  day  when  a  man  of  genius  is  bom,  a  man 
nerely  intellectual  genius ;  it  is  a  very  great  day  when 
an  is  bom  into  the  world  with  a  genius  for  justice,  for 
),  and  for  piety.  K  he  can  speak  only  to  scholars,  in  a 
^lar^s  speech,  it  is  a  great  thing,  and  the  human  race 
r  well  hold  its  Christmas  festivals  at  such  a  birth. 
)  when  a  man  comes  armed  with  such  a  genius  that  he, 
k  his  single  soul,  can  fill  up  all  the  space  between 
hest  God  and  humblest  man,  so  that  he  can  hear  with 
own  ears,  and  at  first  hand,  the  thoughts  of  God,  and 
h  his  own  mouth,  and  at  first  hand,  tell  them  to  the 
pie,  needing  no  mediator  between  him  and  God,  on  the 

side,  and  between  him  and  man,  on  the  other  side, — 
n  you  have  a  very  rare  soul,  and  mankind  may  well 
^brate  its  Easter  for  that.     And  Jesus  was  such  a  one. 

had  the  power  of  receiving  truth  from  God,  and  the 
7er  of  telling  it,  in  a  way  and  with  an  eloquence 
ich  was  thunder  and  Hghtning  to  the  people,  such  as 

world  had  not  seen  before.  It  would  be  rather  won- 
ful  to  see  a  man  come  now  to  seek  and  save  the  lost ; 
rould  imply  something  more  than  great  intellect, — an 
conscious  gift  of  conscience,  affection,  and  the  religious 
v^er.  What  was  it  to  do  this  two  thousand  years  ago  ? 
w  we  have  Jesus  for  our  model,  and  a  hundred  sects  in 
Christian  lands,  fired  by  his  example ;  some  believers 
his  theology,  some  disbeUevers,  from  St  Augustine 
ni  to  Eobert  Owen ;  some  believers  in  the  theology  of 

times,  some  disbelievers,  the  believers  in  real  good- 
is  towards  men. 

[  have  always  looked  on  Jesus  as  the  greatest  pattern 
a  man  that  the  human  race  has  produced ;  but  in  no- 
Qg  does  his  greatness  appear  so  high  as  in  the  direc- 
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tioD  in  which  he  goes  to  work.  He  hu-DB  to  the  needy, 
and  seeks  for  the  lost.  Here  was  the  greatest  man  God 
hull  raised  up,  engaged  in  the  greatest  and  highest  ftmc- 
tioQ  a  man  can  fill.  Suppose  such  a  man  should  come 
now,  as  much  before  the  popular  religion  in  our  time  at 
ho  was  thfn  before  the  popular  religion  in  Jerasalem, — 
how  would  he  be  received  T  Some  think  if  such  a  man 
were  to  come,  he  .would  report  himself  at  the  Boaum 
Association  of  MinisterSj  and  be  mvited  to  stand  is 
pulpits,  and  perhaps  to  deliver  a  "  Thursday  Lecture."  I 
doubt  that  he  would  do  any  such  thing.  If  so,  I  think  he 
would  shake  the  pulpits  worse  than  last  week's  storm 
shook  the  atcoplcs.  I  hare  some  doabts  whether  the 
ministers  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  come  off  anj 
better  than  the  ministers  of  the  first  centoiy  did.  I 
think  he  would  turn  bis  attention  to  the  lost  now  as  he 
did  then ;  he  would  not  -have  far  to  go  to  seek  and  find 
them.  Here  are  the  materially  lost, — fugitive  slaves  who 
do  not  own  their  own  bodies,. and  are  hunted  by  men  who 
arc  members  of  churches,  who  take  the  sacrament  iu  the 
church,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  on  Sunday,  and  the  neit 
day  kidnap  their  brother  men.  He  would  care  for  these 
out-casts.  He  would  raise  the  drunltard,  the  criminal, 
the  poor, — men  who  never  enter  a  church  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  a  great  city  die  and  have  no  consolation,  who 
kuow  of  no  Redeemer,  human  or  divine.  How  many 
thousand  men  and  women  there  are  who  hear  no  word  of 
religious  instruction,  religious  rebuke,  or  religious  com- 
fort, who  have  only  one  act  of  rehgion,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  performed  in  their  presence,  and  that  is  the  burial 
service  read  over  their  coffin-lids.  I  think  Christ  would 
have  a  word  to  say  to  and  for  all  these  men,  I  think 
there  would  be  such  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  would 
make  the  ears  of  mankind  tingle.  Then  there  are  men 
spiritually  lost,  and  I  think  he  would  say  a  word  to  them. 
Ihunder  it  might  be,  terrible  at  first,  but  like  thunder,  as 
cleansing  to  the  sky ;  not  so  like  lightning,  which  shatters 
where  it  shines,  as  light,  which  cheers  and  revives  what  it 
falls  upon.  I  think  he  would  tell  them  of  the  falseness  of 
their  life,  of  the  unsatisfactorineaa  of  joys  in  which  rehgion 
had  no  part ;  that  Christian  hypocrisy  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  Chnatian  religion  before  men,  and  poorer  before  God. 
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I  tlimk  he  would  show  them  that  religion  is  natural,  is 
human  nature  itself  at  its  work;  that  he  would  prove 
to  them  their  need  of  it,  and  show  them  the  means  of 
supply. 

Well,  Jesus,  when  he  did  come,  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost.  He  had  to  pay  for  it  with  his  Ufe.  Had 
he  come  to  lose  men,  and  not  to  find  them,  he  might  have 
had  rank  and  &me,  have  been  in  the  senate  of  King 
Herod,  with  plenty  of  money  and  honour.  But  now  see 
the  odds.  Men  could  not  understand  him  then ;  but  his 
idea  went  into  a  few  minds,  his  example  into  more,  and 
ten  years  had  not  passed  by  before  there  were  men  going 
all  over  the  world,  seeking  for  what  was  lost ;  and  before 
a  hundred  years,  in  every  great  city  of  the  heathen  world 
there  were  Ghnstians,  whom  his  idea  had  inspired  and 
his  example  had  quickened  into  life.  Now  what  a  differ- 
ent world  it  is  because  he  has  done  as  he  did !  Take 
that  name  out  of  the  world,  that  great  character  out  of 
the  world,  and  all  its  influence,  and  what  should  we  be  f 
I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  he  has  advanced  the 
civUization  of  the  world  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Yet 
we  understand  very  little  of  his  religion.  We  have  talked 
BO  much  of  his  divinity  that  we  have  forgotten  his  hu- 
manity. 

To-day  is  Easter  Sunday,  and  all  over  the  Christian 
world,  save  puritanical  New-England,  it  is  a  day  of  re- 
joicing. It  is  to  the  Catholic  Christian  the  great  festival 
of  the  Christian  year.  Men  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  To  me  all  that  is  mythology ;  yet  I  welcome  the 
day  which  brings  men  to  a  consciousness  of  that  great 
soul,  and  wish  men  could  see  what  he  came  for,  and  how 
he  did  his  work.  This  seeking  to  save  the  lost  is  the 
special  thing  which  makes  him  so  dear  to  mankind.  If 
he  had  lived  such  a  Ufe  as  Herod  did,  do  you  suppose 
men  would  ever  have  told  the  story  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  celebrated  Easter  Festival  over  that 
event  ?  No,  they  would  have  hated  him  the  more  if  he 
had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  It  was  his  character  that 
made  men  believe  he  wrought  miracles.  It  is  this  which 
makes  his  memory  so  precious  to  the  world. 
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THE  STEEKOTH    OF  JESUS. 


It  is  easy  now  to  see  the  main  features  of  this  vast 
man,  Jesus.  He  was  nncommonly  large-minded,  witli 
one  of  the  beat  heads,  it  seems  to  me,  ihat  the  good  God 
ever  sent ;  more  delicate  however  than  big,  more  marvel- 
lous for  the  quality  of  his  mind^  its  rare  niceness,  tihan  for 
that  great  quantity  which  you  see  in  Napoleon,  Cesar, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato.  He  was  great-hearted  too,  with 
conscience  true  and  sensitive,  and  a  great  deep  religions 
soul.  There  lay  hia  strength.  It  i&  not  for  his  masteilj 
intellect  that  I  value  him  most,  nor  do  you,  nor  does  the 
world ;  hut  for  his  religiousness.  And  so  we  commonlf 
underrate  the  greatness  of  his  intellect.  It  seems  plain 
that  he  had  that  quick  intuition  which  belongs  eminent!/ 
to  woman,  but  which  is  the  attribute  of  every  man  of 
high  genius;  and  that  great  width  of  comprehension 
which  can  generalize  multiform  principles  to  a  oniverGal 
form  of  truth  ;  and  that  perception  which  finds  the  bean- 
tiful  in  things  homely,  the  sublime  in  things  cx)mmon,  and 
the  eternal  in  what  is  daily  and  transient.  The  man  of 
genius  has  always  the  peculiar  excellence  of  man's  and 
woman's  mind,  is  human,  masculine  and  feminine  too; 
and  in  all  history  no  great  man  has  been  so  womanly  as 
Jesus,  maidenly  and  motherly  both.  Hence,  on  his  mas- 
culine side,  he  has  awful  severity  against  a  false  theory, 
which  makes  wickedness  and  misery,  and  builds  dungeons 
for  mankind.  Hence,  on  his  womanly  side,  he  is  so  gen- 
tle and  full  of  tenderness  towards  the  man  who  holds,  who 
administers,  or  who  makes  the  wicked  theory.  He  hates 
sin  with  manly  detestation ;  the  sinner  he  loves  with  wo- 
man's piety.  He  does  not  appear  logical  and  philosophi- 
cal, but  acute,  sharp- sighted,  deep-seeing,  fiill  of  persua- 
sion, with  a  natural  eloquence ;  not  the  elocution  of  the 
schools,  but  that  spontaneous  beauty  of  speech  which 
belongs  to  a  great  conscience,  heart,  and  soul,  when 
furnished  with  great  intellect, — understanding,  reason, 
imnginntion.  He  was  as  fierce  as  a  tropic  hurricane 
when  ho  denonncod,  "  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees !  "  How  he  thundered  and  lightened,  a  great  earth- 
quake of  eloquence,  against  the  wickedness  of  his  time ! 
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Hiat  a  typhoon  of  indignation  lie  let  fall  on  tlie  man- 
ealers  of  that  day  I  Some  tliree  years  ago^  when  the 
ity  of  Boston  kidnapped  Thomas  oimms^  I  read  those 
rful  passages,  which  make  my  blood  run  cold;  in  pri- 
fcte  I  read  them  and  in  public  too.  It  was  a  good  gospel 
•r  that  day,  two  thousand  years  ago ;  alas  me  !  it  fitted 
ir  times  as  well.  I  hope  never  to  read  them  again  in 
iblic  or  in  private.  That  was  the  masculine  side  of 
38US.  No  spring  sun  was  milder,  soffcer,  or  more  ten- 
3rly  kissed  the  first  spring  violets  on  the  hill-sides  of 
Test  Boxbury,  than  he  was  to  the  penitent  and  self-faith- 
I  soul.  Great  public  sins  he  scourged  and  cauterized 
ith  actual  lightning ;  there  was  no  other  way ;  but  the 
idividual  sinner  he  took  into  his  motherly  arms  and 
ressed  to  his  bosom,  warmed  with  his  breath,  cheered 
id  comforted  and  blessed,  and  then  laid  him  down  tran- 
lillized  and  beautified  and  sanctified  too,  that  he  might 
eep  and  wake  with  God. 


THE   EXAMPLE   OF  JESUS  A  80I7ECE  OF   STBENQTH. 

When  such  a  man  as  this  bowed  his  head  on  the  cross, 
ith  his  "My  God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'*  and 
J  length  with  a  triumphant,  "Father,  forgive  them, 
>r  they  know  not  what  they  do  V^ — ^it  is  very  plain  that 
Bath  could  not  hold  his  doctrines  bound,  nor  prevent  his 
laracter  from  having  a  vast  and  permanent  influence  on 
le  world  of  men.  He  was  cut  off  in  his  early  manhood, 
>ng  before  great  men  reach  the  maturity  of  their  intellect, 
>nscience,  and  soul.  He  had  just  begun  to  open  his  plans, 
et  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  the 
istory  of  his  people,  I  think  him  fortunate  in  his  death, 
ot  less  than  glorious  in  his  hfe, — ^not  without  error  of 
octrine,  probably  not  without  defects  of  personal  character 
id  conduct.  Take  him  as  he  was,  measure  him  by  his 
wn  age,  and  then  by  other  ages,  by  his  nation's  standard 
ad  his  own,  and  then  by  the  highest  ideal  of  humanity, — 
ad  you  look  not  only  with  admiration,  but  with  deepest 
ratitude,  with  heartiest  brotherly  love,  on  this  greatest, 
ighest,  purest  of  the  world's  great  reformers  of  religion ; 
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and  you  thank  God,  and  take  courage  tbat  joa  hm 
strength  to  tread  your  own  course,  and  are  sustained  utd 
Btreugthened  by  the  magnificence  of  his  thoughts,  Ae 
beauty  of  his  life,  and  those  dear  beatitudes  which,  throngli 
all  tho  storms  of  eighteen  centuries  of  war  and  bloodahed, 
have  come  down  to  ua,  whispering  their  sweet  accents  of 
"  GloiT  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men  I " 


THE   IHTEOEITY   OP  JKaUB. 


Fbok  the  day  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross  to 
this  day,  the  whole  human  race  has  been  blessed  by  the 
heroism  which  suffered,  bled,  and  died  there.  What  if  he 
had  known  no  higher  law  than  the  constitntion  which 
Hoses  taught,  and  the  law  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
set  up  in  his  name  f  Where  would  we  have  been,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  world  T  I 
suppose  it  is  as  easy  for  a  man  of  great  genius  to  be  false 
to  his  integrity,  as  it  is  for  you  and  me, — and  of  nothing 
is  God  so  chary  as  men  of  great  genias, — and  if  Jesus  had 
refused  his  allegiance  to  the  truth  of  God,  what  had  the 
world  been  to-day  ?  Surely  a  thousand  years  behind  what 
it  is  now;  for  from  that  day  to  this,  there  has  arisen  no 
such  great  religious  genius.  Great  men  there  have  been, 
— I  would  not  deny  it,— but  no  man's  head  so  towers  into 
the  sky ;  no  other  man  ever  sent  out  such  streams  of 
sympathy  to  men.  To-day,  how  shall  we  most  truly  re- 
vere him  ?  As  the  other  churches  do  ?  No  I  Not  by 
stopping  where  lie  stopped,  not  by  warping  our  spirit  to 
suit  his  words ;  but  by  having  the  same  integrity  of  soul 
that  he  had,  by  being  aa  faithful  to  our  humble  spirit  as  ha 
was  to  his  giant  soul.  He  is  not  the  Christian  who  says, 
"  Lord  !  Lord  1 "  and  believes  all  the  traditions  writ  here 
in  this  book  in  his  name ;  but  they  are  Christians  who  use 
their  faculties  as  Christ  used  his,  who  reverence  their  own 
individuality  of  spirit,  contented  to  think  as  they  must, 
not  as  they  will,  those  who  keep  a  blameless  fidelity  to 
their  own  sense  of  right.  In  that  way,  my  brothers,  you 
and  I,  with  our  humble  powers,  shall  continue  the  work 
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wliicli  Christ  begun,  aiul  in  lime  tlie  world  itself  will  l)e  a 
Christian  world,  even  in  a  higher  sense  than  Jesus  saw, 
and  we  shall  be  as  welcome  sons  of  God  as  this  great  soul 
Ckrist,  and  in  his  own  time  the  Father  shall  lay  his  hand 
on  our  head  with  this  benediction,  "  Come,  and  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you/' 


THE   GOODNESS   OF  JESUS  A  PROPHECY   OP  FUTURE   GOOD. 

This  is  Palm  Sunday.  Some  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  to-day  there  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass's  foal  a 
man  who  took  this  view  of  goodness  which  I  take,  and 
had  its  triumph  too.  Not  only  that, — he  was  himself  the 
goodness  which  I  poorly  recommend ;  a  man  of  large  in- 
tellect, reason,  and  understanding  too,  but  of  immense 
goodness.  Men  dimly  felt  he  was  their  king,  commission- 
ed to  displace  all  false  and  unreal  kings;  and  so  they  saw 
in  him  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  and  doubtful  prophecy.  I 
see  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  more  than  that, — the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  this  yearning  of  the  human  heart,  which,  deceived 
by  greatness,  and  trodden  down  by  its  power,  still  looks 
upward  towards  God,  and  asks  for  its  Saviour.  I  see  in 
him  the  coming  of  that  time  when  oppression  shall  not 
always  reign,  out  a  brighter  day  shall  begin;  when, 
having  passed  by  the  savage  period  when  men  worship  the 
giant  in  body,  we  shall  have  passed  by  a  period  a  little 
less  savage  when  we  reverouce  the  great  head,  not  the 
great  arm,  and  shall  come  to  a  time  when  men  reverence 
a  great  conscience,  heart,  and  soul,  and  the  eminent  men 
of  the  world,  so  deemed,  who  rise  up  to  places  of  pre- 
eminence and  power,  shall  be  men  like  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  laws  that  they  make  and  the  example  they  set  shall  be 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  life  of  God  on  this  earth.  This 
time  I  know  will  come.  Christ  is  the  perpetual  prophecy 
of  it,  and  my  own  heart  gives  me  an  ideal  prophecy.  We 
need  not  wait  for  it.  You  can  train  your  children  so  as  to 
make  it  real.     You  can  be  that  goodness  yourselves. 
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THE   INFIHITB   GOD. 


Yoc  and  I  must  needs  lament  over  sorrows  that  cross 
our  several  paths.  When  a  ship  is  wrecked  vrith  fire,  we 
cannot  understand  how  so  many  lives  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  folly  of  a  single  man,  and  we  mast  needs  mourn. 
We  must  lament  at  the  sufForings  of  mortal  men.  But  m 
soon  as  we  remember  that  the  infinite  loving-kindness 
comes  down  to  every  little  child,  to  every  thin-winged  Hv 
that  fastens  itself  upon  the  wall  of  a  summer's  day,  we  du 
not  mourn. as  those  without  hope;  but  as  those  that  see 
through  the  gate  of  mortality  the  immortal  beyond.  Then 
your  daily  life,  rich  or  poor,  obscure  or  famous,  will  be- 
come more  beautiful,  its  toils  hare  meaning,  its  sufferings 
i)oint  to  the  future,  where  what  hero  was  discipline  shall 
)e  delight.  Sorrows  are  only  the  hither  side  of  the  world. 
Yonder  it  turns  out  its  silver  lining  to  the  day,  and  is 
radiant  all  over  with  rainbow  beauties  and  descending 
ponce;  in  your  consciousness  there  is  serenity,  there  Is 
trust,  there  is  tranquillity,  and  a  delight  in  God  which 
nothing  breaks  and  which  nothing  can  even  mar. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  telling  you  the. poor  d^-dreamn 
of  an  idle  man.  I  am  no  mere  sentimentaUst ;  I  look  the 
ugliest  facts  of  nature  in  the  face,  the  uglier  the  closer;  I 
never  speak  to  you  but  I  remember  the  crime  and  the 
heartlessncss  which  predominate  in  this  great  commercial 
city;  I  never  cease  to  remember  that  my  brothers  are 
kidnappers,  and  that  thrco  millions  of  nw  fellow -creatures 
are  the  slaves  of  this  wicked  nation.  I  paint  nothing  in 
rose  colours,  God  shall  paint,  not  I.  I  am  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  to  be  learned  by  the 
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philosophic  study  of  the  essence  of  man,  or  as  it  slowly 
unfolds  itself  in  the  records  of  human  history.  I  know 
men  as  they  are  to-day,  in  the  house,  and  the  shop,  and 
the  field.  I  am  no  bigot  blindly  attached  to  a  tra^tional 
creed,  and  bowing  because  my  fathers  bent  their  heads.  I 
study  the  evolutions  of  religion,  as  the  evolutions  of 
science ;  everywhere  I  find  their  trace,  in  a  heathen  as  a 
Hebrew,  in  a  Mahomcdan  or  Buddhist  as  in  a  Christian, 
asking  only  for  the  fact.  I  am  no  moonhght  sentimental- 
ist ;  but  by  hardy  toil,  as  well  as  a  wise  passiveness,  I 
would  feed  my  mind.  And  yet  this  is  the  sum  of  my  story, 
the  result  of  my  philosophy, — that  there  is  an  Infinite  God, 
perfectly  powerful,  with  no  limitation  of  power ;  perfectly 
wise,  knowing  everything,  the  meanest  and  the  vastest, 
at  first  as  at  the  end ;  perfectly  just,  giving  to  every  soul 
what  is  promised  in  its  nature ;  perfectly  loving  and  per- 
fectly holy. 

The  worship  of  the  Infinite  God,  the  consciousness  of 
His  presence  in  our  hearts, — that  is  the  sublimest  triumph, 
the  dearest  joy,  the  dejiglitfulest  of  all  human  delights. 
Beginning  here,  it  brightens  and  brightens  like  the  dawn 
of  the  day,  until  it  comes  unto  perfect  brightness,  and  the 
face  of  the  Father  gleams  on  the  forehead  of  the  son. 


man's  idea  of  god. 


EvEEY  people  has  its  idea  of  God,  which  is  the  result 
of  its  history  and  the  measure  of  its  civilization.  With 
the  wild  man  and  the  savage  this  idea  is  very  rude.  Then 
it  becomes  more  elevated,  then  more. 

First,  mere  Force  contents  man  in  his  God ;  then  a  little 
Mind  is  added;  then  more  mind  yet;  then  Justice  is 
put  there,  then  Love.  Mankind  continually  revises  its  idea 
of  God,  because  it  has  the  feeling  that  God  is  perfection, 
and  as  it  develops  the  feeling  into  an  idea,  the  new  result 
must  be  added  to  the  Divine  Being.  Successively  does 
Israel  leave  behind  him  his  gods  for  newer  and  better 
ones ;  the  Unitarian  and  the  Universalist  leave  behind  the 
Trinity,  that  Cerberus  of  God,  growling  for  ever  round 
his  endless  hell  of  mankind,  and  fare  on,  asking  for  higher 
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and  higher  ideas  of  God.  I  put  it  to  you,  individiuU;, 
and  I  put  it  at  this  minute  to  Jew,  GentUe,  Christiftn, 
JIii!ii>i,„Jaii,  Uj  all  fliuij>.'htriil  nuiiikiiKl,— u-iU  aajtUog 
content  you  less  than  the  Iniinite  <iod,  ol  pert'ect  power, 
porfoct  wisdom,  perfect  jnstice,  perfect  love  F  And  in  ill 
the  tongues  of  earth  does  mankind  uiswer,  No !  Te«, 
with  great  groaniugs  which  cannot  be  uttered,  the  ten 
hundred  miUions  of  mankind  cry  ont,  "  Show  ns  the  Fa- 
ther which  eatisfieth  us  t  Give  us  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God  I  Sare  of  that,  of  all  else  are  we  likewise  sure." 
To  this  high  end  the  Bibles  of  all  the  nations  have  helped, 
writ  in  many  a  tongue ;  the  great  philosophers  have  sJbo 
helped  mankind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  true  idea  of  God, 
who  is  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  holiness, 
infinite  cause  and  providence,  Father  and  Mother  to  eveiy 
worm,  to  every  child,  to  Jesaa  who  apeaka  the  world's 
great  truth,  to  Peter  who  denied  him,  to  Iscariot  who  be- 
trayed,  and  to  those  other  Petera  and  Iscariots  who  still 
crucify  him  afresh  and  put  him  to  open  shuue. 


ZNOWLEDOX  or   ODD. 


This  soul  of  man  connects  him  with  the  world  which  the 
eye  hath  not  seen,  to  which  there  is  no  end,  the  world  of 
God.  At  first  man  worships  the  divine  only  as  force.  But 
as  he  grows  from  babyhood  to  childhood,  where  now  we 
are,  we  prize  in  God  more  than  force ;  we  prize  justice, 
holiness,  love.  We  learn  to  know  the  Infinite  God,  tele- 
graphing to  us  in  all  the  high  hours  of  mortal  life ;  we  learn 
to  hold  communion  with  Him,  and  from  the  boundless  ocean 
of  Divinity  to  till  our  little  cup  with  truth,  with  justice,  love, 
and  trust,  and  our  Httle  spirit  runs  over  with  the  inspira- 
tion which  God  has  poured  there.  We  learn  to  dwell 
conscious  of  tho  infinite  Father  and  Mother  of  us  all,  His 
truth  in  our  intellect.  His  justice  in  our  conscience,-  His  love 
in  our  heart,  His  holiness  in  our  soul.  His  will  our  will,  and 
our  life  in  most  intimate  concord  with  tho  eternal  Lfe  of 
the  Infinite  Father.  Consciousness  of  His  perfect  provi- 
dence strengthens  our  spirit,  prepares  us  for  flaily  work, 
for  trial,  for  suffering;  wo  cross  seaa  of  trouble,  tlus  pillar 
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of  fire  going  before  us  in  our  darkness ;  we  march  over 
wastes  of  sadness  and  affliction^  this  cloud  over  our  head^ 
and  eternal  promise  before  us,  our  shoes  not  worn,  our 
raiment  not  waxed  old  upon  us ;  we  smile  in  trouble,  we 
are  bold  in  danger,  we  are  fearless  in  tribulation,  and  we 
are  immortal  in  death. 


GOD  MANIFEST   IN  ALL  HIS   WORKS. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  men  said  it  was  wicked  to 
study  this  world ;  almost  all  the  clergy  of  Europe  said  so. 
To  know  God,  said  they,  you  must  read  the  Scriptures ; — 
not  those  from  our  Father's  hand,  under  our  feet  and  over 
our  heads,  but  only  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Greek  of  the  New.  Now  men  find  the  hand-writing 
of  God  in  the  flower  that  springs  up  in  the  side- walk  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  writ  on 
every  fibre  of  the  human  body,  and  that  God's  law  is  writ 
in  the  solar  system,  and  in  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in 
yonder  monument,  true  to  the  higher  law  of  God.  See  how 
the  philosophy  of  man's  nature  is  studied.  With  the  same 
freedom  that  the  naturalist  drops  his  plummet  into  the 
shallows  of  the  ocean,  not  fearing  to  expose  the  secrets  of 
God  hid  in  the  deep,  the  metaphysician  with  reverent 
hand  drops  his  plummet  into  the  deeps  of  the  human  soul, 
with  the  same  absolute  confidence  in  God.  So  men  study 
the  history  of  man,  pass  through  the  gates  of  the  Hebrew 
Eden,  and  find  huge  empires,  with  cities,  and  states,  and 
arts,  and  arms,  far  before  Moses.  But  the  same  blessed 
features  of  the  Eternal  Father  do  they  find ;  the  same 
religion  waits  upon  their  footsteps,  the  saine  love  sheds 
down  its  sunlight  on  saint  and  sinner. 


NO  ABSOLUTE   EVIL   IN   OOD   OR  HIS  WORKS. 

Mankind  will  outgrow  this  belief,  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  theologies  of  the  world,  that  there  is  a 
devil  outside  of  God^  or  a  worser  devil  of  malignity  inside 
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of  him.  As  fast  as  we  understand  the  mateml  world  wM 
God'a  wisdom,  power,  and  guodness  come  forth.  Then  as 
we  cultivulo  tliu  uublur  fucukieB  in  ns,  will  all  fear  of  God 
vanisb.  Then  we  ehall  eee  that  the  terrible  evila  which 
disturb  the  world, — slavery,  war,  drankenneaa,  the  despof  s 
oppression,  the  priest's  hypocrisy, — are  only  a  part  of  the 
divine  purpose,  meana  for  to-day,  not  enda  for  ever;  tht^ 
are  to  the  world  of  man  what  night  aad  darkness  and 
Btorm  and  earthquake  are  to  the  world  of  matter ;  and  tim 
prate  of  hell  is  but  tBe  cry  of  a  child,  who  shall  one  day 
grow  up  to  manhood,  and  sing  lofty  psal^is  with  noble  hu- 
man voice.  Then  we  shall  find  that  the  pain  which  we 
thought  a  mere  tormentor,  sent  to  vex  ub,  was  but  a  watch- 
dog which  tho  Eternal  Father  set  as  sentinel  by  the  cradle 
of  His  child,  to  keep  watch  over  the  desire  of  all  nations. 
Then  we  ehall  see  that  death,  which  man  once  thought 
came  from  the  devil's  envy,  is  only  birth  out  of  the  mortal 
into  the  immortal ;  the  earth  for  a  time  broods  over  the 
mortal  body,  laid  in  its  material  nest,  and  out  of  that 
egg  the  never-dying  soul  comes  forth,  a  bird  of  paradise 
to  tly  along  the  gardens  of  heaven,  and  sing  its  psalms  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  and  delight,  filled  with  that  per- 
fect love  which  casts  out  fear. 

Science  prepares  him  for  his  task,  and  surveys  the  round 
world,  noticing  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  and  moving 
things  therein,  goes  down  under  the  bottom  of  the  world, 
and  there  roads  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  God  in  the  sand 
which  for  a  million  of  years  has  never  seen  the  light;  flies 
through  the  vast  universe,  and  then  comes  rounding  back 
with  this  everlasting  testimony,  which  he  has  learned  from 
the  material  world, — "  Everywhere  have  I  found  power 
immense,  wisdom  unbounded,  law,  a  constant  mode  of 
operation,  whereby  this  wisdom  directs  this  power  for  a 
pur])ose  over  good,  never  evil."  And  whDe  he  singa  that 
psalm,  for  a  sublimer  search  he  goes  down  into  the  depths 
of  human  nature,  and  opens  the  ark  of  God'a  covenant  in 
the  innermost  of  human  consciousness,  and  finds  written, 
— "  God  ia  infinitely  perfect.  Perfect  Power,  "Wisdom,  Jus- 
tice, and  Ail-Embracing  Love.  He  has  made  the  universe 
from  a  perfect  motive,  for  a  perfect  end,  provided  it  with 
perfect  means,  and  therein  secured  blessedness  for  every 
man."     Then  from  tbe  vJoAi  q?  ■ma.xjwat  \JwBeQ  seems  to  go 
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up  one  glorious  psalm,  eclioecl  from  the  flowers  of  earth, 
each  blossom  and  little  berry  ringing  its  chime,  and  from 
the  stars  of  heaven  each  mighty  orb  re-echoes  the  psalm, 
— "  Tell    to    man   that   Perfect   Love    shall    cast   out 


GOD^S   LAW. 


Look  beneath  you !  With  what  m^ljgnificence  of  peaceful 
order  did  the  harvests  of  use,  and  beauty  also,  come  out 
from  the  ground,  all  summer  long !  They  kept  their  law, 
and,  year  by  year,  the  whole  world  of  beasts  and  men  is 
fed  abundantly  thereby.  Look  above  you  !  With  what 
sublimity  the  moon  walks  through  the  sky,  the  stars  keep 
their  eternal  order,  the  planets  wheel  with  mathematic 
regularity,  and  the  unorganized  fragments  of  the  solar 
system,  the  comets,  with  tresses  and  trains  of  colder  and 
feebler  light,  dance  their  parabolic  courses  along  the  sky, 
and  never  flirt  their  robes  in  wantonness  against  sun  or 
moon  or  earth  or  star  !  It  is  a  natural  law  which  "  doth 
preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ;  *Mt  is  that  by  which' "  the 
most  ancient  heavens  are  fresh  and  strong.^^  And  do  you 
think  that  self-conscious,  self-directing  man — with  whom 
the  continuous  progressive  development  of  his  nature  is 
the  aim  and  end — can  thrive  without  keeping  that  eternal 
law  of  right  which  God  wrote  in  us  for  our  rule  of  conduct, 
personal  and  social  ? 

Cowardice  and  Fear  may  say,  "  I  must !  ^*  Passion  or 
Ambition,  "  I  would !  '^  Caprice,  '^  I  will !  ^'  But  when 
Conscience  says,  "  Thou  should' st !  Thou  ought'st !  ^* 
then  say  thou,  0  man,  0  woman,  then  say  thou,  "  I  shall  !  ^^ 
and  the  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  for  you,  and  the 
eternal  perfection  of  God  wUl  be  on  your  side. 


the  transient  and  the  eternal. 

I  KNOW  how  men  sometimes  admire  a  human  statute  which 
violates  the  law  of  God,  how  they  glorify  the  man  who  made 
it,  while  they  forget  the  eternal  right,  written  as  those 
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BparkliTig  stars  all  over  the  sky,  written  in  onr  own  hearts. 
1  know  how  they  pass  men  by,  and  call  them  fanatics  foA 
infidels  and  traitora,  who  simply  declare  they  will  never  vio- 
late God's  law  at  the  comniand  of  men.  Yon  see  this  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  newspapers,  and  everywhere  around  yon.  So 
nave  I  fioc;n  children,  some  of  the  larger  growth,  admire  i 
sky-rocket.  "  How  licaiiliful  !  "  thty  exclaim.  "  How  hi^'li 
it  shoots,  and  what  a  shower  of  golden  rain  it  scattm 
down  !  What  a  man  he  must  have  been  who  could  devise 
this  I  Honour  to  the  city  which  spends  money  for  play- 
things in  the  sky  I  "  Meanwhile,  far  above  the  heads  of 
the  rocket-m^ers  and  admirers,  there  shone  a  fair  and 
noiseless  star.  Milhons  of  years  had  it  been  there,  miBioni 
of  years  to  come  it  will  be  there,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  ever,"  Far  off  on  the  perilous  ocean  the  «tonn- 
tossed  manner,  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts,  not  having 
seen  snn  nor  moon  nor  star  for  many  days,  on  some  gjoomy 
night  looks  up  to  heaven,  and  through  a  rent  in  the  clouds 
above  him,  the  star  is  shining  there  serene  and  beautiful; 
and  seeing  its  welcome  light,  as  dear  to  him  as  smile  of  wife 
or  child,  he  knows  thereby  the  spot  he  occupies  in  space, 
and,  guided  by  this  trusty  messenger  that  cheers  him  home, 
comes  safely  bounding  over  the  deep,  and  moors  his  ster- 
-conducted  ship  safe  in  her  destined  port.  Meantime  also 
the  astronomer  in  his  watch-tower,  heedless  of  the  fire^flies 
of  man,  over  the  puppet-show  of  powder  in  the  sky,  looks  on 
that  fair  orb,  a  point  unchanging  maworld  of  flux,  and  learns 
to  measure  the  slow  and  solemn  vibration  of  this  bound- 
less system  of  suns  and  worlds  and  moons,  knowing  thereby 
our  whereabouts  in  space,  to  what  comer  of  the  universe 
this  globe  aud  its  kindred  orbs  are  tending  on.  So  amid 
all  the  jarring  of  parties,  the  noise  of  politicians,  and  the 
golden  ruin  of  expediency  and  compromise,  duty  exists,  im- 
mutably survives,  and  shines  continually  though  it  "  lowly 
hes,"  obedient  to  that  "  light  that  changes  not  in  heaven." 
Many  a  politician  bids  us  look  only  at  the  spangling 
rockets,  all  heedless  of  the  constitution  of  the  eternal  God, 
Men  admire  him  and  applaud  him,  and  he  goes  up  like  his 
own  rocket,  aud  comes  down  like  the  stick.  But  still 
there  shine  the  ever-Uving  laws  of  God ;  they  hold  on  their 
way,  altering  not,  for  ever  still  the  same,  to  guide  all  men 
to  peace  and  port,  a  fixed  station  in  a  world  of  flax,  to 
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show  ns  the  vibration  of  these  human  orbs^  and  teaching 
OS  oar  whereabouts  in  moral  space^  oar  thitherwards  to- 
wards heaven  or  hell. 


THE  JOT  OP   KBEPma  GOD^S   HIGHER  LAW. 

You  know  how  preachers  often  speak  of  the  joys  of  this 
life.  I  think  they  are  apt  to  imdervaJue  them.  They 
make  light  of  success,  of  nches,  of  comfort,  of  the  joys  of  a 
happy  home.  I  love  these  joys,  and  every  day  I  thank  my 
God  by  a  constant  cheerfulness  for  what  of  them  I  have  re- 
ceived or  won.  I  say  I  think  these  joys  are  undervalued ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  estimated  too  high.  But  the  joys  of 
goodness,  of  charity,  of  love  to  man,  and  love  to  God, 
that  faith  which  never  wavers, — no  man  ever  exaggerated 
these,  no  man  can ;  as  no  painter  can  ever  portray  tho 
sparkle  in  a  star,  or  paint  the  varied  beauty  of  a  rose,  or 
the  sweet  fragrance  embosomed  in  a  lily^s  cup ;  for  the 
imagination  of  man  cannot  come  up  to  the  fact,  and 
speech  delays  behind.  All  this  joy  comes  to  individuals 
from  personal  faithfulness  to  God's  higher  law. 

Nor  is  this  quite  all.  Soon  we  must  leave  behind  us  all 
the  things  that  we  gather  here.  The  honours  will  go  back 
to  such  as  gave  them ;  our  gold  and  silver  and  houses  and 
lands  will  belong  to  others,  and  we  shall  go  out  of  the 
world  with  nothing  but  our  manhood.  Then  of  what  avistil 
will  it  be  to  us  that  we  scorned  God's  higher  law,  and 
grow  respectable,  and  won  honours  though  we  had  nothing 
to  attach  them  to  ourselves ;  but  with  a  single  breath  death 
blew  them  all  away,  and  scattered  them  over  the  world  ? 
What  will  it  avail  us  to  have  passed  for  giants,  when  at 
the  touch  of  death,  the  giant  leaves  his  empty  robes  and 
the  painted  parchment  of  his  reputation,  and  slinks  out 
of  earth  with  a  soul  no  bigger  than  a  baby's  newly  bom  ? 
At  a  theatre  you  shall  see  a  man  who  in  a  play's  brief  hour, 
with  tragic  strut,  fills  out  the  part  of  some  great  duke  or 
emperor ;  but  when  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  foot  lights, 
and  the  head  lights,  and  the  side  lights  are  put  out,  the 
palace  of  paste-board  shoved  aside,  and  the  wardrobe 
thrown  in  a  comer,  the  actor,  jostled  by  the  audience,  for- 
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getting  his  nmbrella  even,  foots  it  towards  hia  home,  to  1m 
teased  by  his  children,  and  scolded  by  his  wife,  and  the 
next  day  dunned  by  his  creditors.  So  is  it  with  this  poor 
man,  who  the  night  before  seemed  lord  of  all.  So  must  it 
be  with  men  who  gain  what  others  reckon  greatness,  bj 
Tiolation  of  God'a  higher  law. 


RECOGNITION    Ot   QOD  AND   TBUST    IH   HIS   KXANS. 

The  most  beautiful  and  tender  of  aU  hmnan  emotions  are 
connected  with  God.  The  strongest  and  the  deepest  ore 
thoBO  which  directly  join  ua  with  mm,  and  bind  ub  to  Him ; 
for  religion  ia  the  great  gravitation  of  the  soul  of  man  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  holding  us  to  the  central  point  of  all 
the  nnivorse.  Other .  emotions  which  relate  to  things 
inerely  of  time  and  sense  we  love  to  associate  with  God, 
and  thereby  sanctify  still  further  our  daily  work.'  We  lovo, 
in  times  of  sorrow,  to  anticipate  the  heavenly  rainbow 
which  the  eternal  aun  will  cast  about  the  shoulders  of  each 
thunder-cloud,  scarfing  therewith  the  destroying  arm.  In 
the  night  of  sorrow,  when  our  eyes  fail  from  looking 
npwartlii,  not  finding  a  single  star  in  all  the  terror  of  the 
sky,  we  love  to  cast  forward  our  thoughts  to  the  morning 
which  will  scatter  the  darkness,  and  pour  the  purple  light 
on  nil  the  hills.  "What  is  not  immediately  religious  we  love  to 
make  so  by  implic^ition.  So  the  thoughtful  man  is  glad  to 
anticipate  his  daily  toil  with  a  prayer,  full  of  eternity,  and 
to  round  off  hia  work  with  a  twilight  psalm  of  thankfulness 
and  praise,  making  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  and  that 
which  is  already  finished,  like  a  saeraraent.  Consciousness 
of  God  runs  through  all  a  good  man's  life,  like  the  Nile 
through  Egypt,  making  a  garden  on  either  side,  creating 
bread  and  beauty  wherever  its  waters  fall  to  rest.  The  net 
of  humanity,  full  of  all  manner  of  toils  and  cares  and  weep- 
ings and  joys,  is  knit  by  the  four  comers,  and  let  down 
from  heaven,  and  the  voice  of  God  tells  us, "  Call  not  thou 
common  that  which  God  hath  cleansed." 

In  nature  God  is  all  about  us,  a  presence  not  to  be  put 
by,  the  moving  of  all  motion,  the  living  of  all  life,  the 
loving  spirit  in  all  that  loves,  and  the  being  of  all  things 
that  are.     A  man  naturally  devout  loves  to  connect  God 
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"v\-itli  all  the  material  world.  Kveii  tlie  rudest  men  who  uo- 
tice  the  power  that  is  in  the  material  universe,  connect  God 
^ith  all  that  is  sublime  and  awful.  What  makes  them  shud- 
der and  turn  sick  at  heart, — the  thunder,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  storm, — ^to  them  is  God^s  voice.  But  gentler  and 
more  refined  men  see  God  in  the  beautiful.  The  little 
grass  is  rooted  in  God,  and  every  rose  fills  its  cup  brimful 
of  Deity.  He  rounds  and  beautifies  the  spot  on  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly,  and  decks  each  microscopic  insect  with  brilliant 
loveliness,  and  gives  the  spider  her  curious  art  to  spin  and 
weave,  and  walk  the  waters  dry-shod,  with  no  pretending 
miracle.  Philosophers  well-bred  love  to  associate  God  with 
all  tbe  works  which  we  call  nature.  He  is  the  great  weaver, 
and  nature  is  His  living  web,  ever  old,  ever  new,  where  static 
and  dynamic  forces  put  in  the  warp  and  woof;  and  from  the 
various  threads,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human.  He 
weaves  up  the  most  complex  patterns,  gUttering  with 
chemic,  botanic,  vital,  spiritual  power.  Everywhere  the 
philosophers  meet  God ;  they  find  foot-prints  of  the  Creator 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  each  atom  thereof,  and  in  the 
chemic  mysteries  of  a  leaf  or  a  grain  of  com  they  find  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  in  that  wonderful  power  by  which  the 
fresh  maiden  beauty  of  to-day  comes  out  of  New-Eng- 
land^s  cold  ground,  and  makes  summer  loveliness  all  round 
the  town.  Astronomic  Mr  Mitchell  at  Nantucket,  from  his 
high  tower  turns  his  telescope  to  some  far-ofif  star,  and  as 
its  flowery  light  crosses  his  eye,  with  pious  reverence  he 
wipes  a  tear  away,  thinking  the  far-off*  light  is  a  whisper  of 
God  that  missed  his  ear,  and  now  comes  impinging  on  his 
eye.  In  times  when  no  false  theology  intervenes  between 
the  philosopher's  cultivated  mind  and  the  instinctive  reli- 
gious sense  in  his  soul,  then  he  sees  that  the  laws  of  heaven 
are  only  God's  great  geometry,  and  in  the  intersecting  lines 
in  the  section  of  an  elephant's  tooth  he  finds  the  same 
thought  which  God  has  made  fossil  in  the  stones  beneath 
his  feet.  Then  nature  seems  dearer  to  us  when  through  it 
we  see  God.  I  can  trust  the  finite  universe  when  I  know 
it  all  rests  on  the  Infinite  God,  that  the  ocean  rolls  at  His 
command,  and  by  His  unwavering  laws  the  summer  poplar 
leaves  are  twinkling  all  day  in  the  light  poured  down  from 
Him.  Then  the  all-absorbing  ocean  loses  its  cruel  look, 
and  all  things  instinct  with  life  are  instinct  not  less  with 
God. 
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Not  less,  but  even  more,  do  we  love  to  asBociate  God 
with  man,  and  weave  religion's  golden  thread  throagb  all 
the  fabric  of  our  daily  hfe.  So  men  delight  to  connect  the 
Deity  with  the  great  forces  of  the  nation.  Say  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  It  was  Jehovah  who  brought  up  Israel  out  of 
Egj'pt,  and  by  Hia  right  hand  led  the  people  across  the 
Boa.  "  Kemeinber  hia  marvellous  works  that  He  hath 
done,  his  statutes  and  hia  judgTnent8,",8ay3  one  of  the 
grciit-cst  of  poeta.  "As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
Suttcreth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her^winga, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,"  ao  the  l^ti 
brought  up  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  say  they.  Ton  and  I  love 
to  say  it  was  the  Lord  who  lifWd  our  fathers  across  the 
untrodden  sea,  and  planted  a  vine  in  the  wilderness, 
watered  and  tended  and  trained  it  np.  All  nations  feel 
this,  and  in  manifold  mythologic  speech  love  to  set  forth 
the  fact  of  God's  universal  providence,  which  they  see  not 
at  large,  folding  all  nations  into  one  embrace  of  loving- 
kindnesa,  but  they  soe  it  each  in  its  own  special  history, 
and  no  more.  Ko  all  nations  love  to  begin  their  great 
acts  with  snmo  religious  sign  and  symbol  that  they  recog- 
nize only  God  as  supreme.  So  of  old  time,  when  men 
founded  a  city,  built  a  bridge,  pitched  a  camp,  it  was  a 
vohmtary  sacrifice,  their  choicest  offering  made  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  God.  Now  on  such  occasions,  it  is  a  psalm,  a 
hymn,  or  some  spoken  word  of  prayer  by  which  God  ia 
acknowledged. 

Not  less  dooa  the  individual  man  love  to  connect  religion 
with  his  common  life  in  oU  its  greatest  acts.  All  the 
world  over  marriiige  is  a  sacrament,  a  religious  act,  and 
connubial  love  ia  but  a  fragment  of  the  soul's  great  love  of 
God,  and  when  that  fresh  jewel  glitters  on  the  bride's  and 
brid<>groom's  heart,  they  love  to  look  to  that  rock  whence 
the  splendid  particle  was  broken  off.  At  the  birth  of  a 
baby,  with  a  religious  thought,  father  and  mother  take  the 
nursling  in  their  arms,  and  look  in  the  newly-opened  eyes, 
and  give  the  cliild  their  benediction  and  a  name;  and 
when  you  and  I  shall  receive  the  heavenly  birth,  with  re- 
ligious emotion  men  will  take  up  our  cold  clay  and  lay  it 
in  its  laiit  cradle,  which  then  shall  hold  nothing  but  the 
flesh,  and  their  thought  shall  follow  our  ascending  soul. 
Biitb,  marriage,  death,  are  all  mai'ked  by  religion,  each  a 
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sacrament.  Men  love  to  have  it  so.  It  is  not  the  crafl  of 
priests  alone^  it  is  great  Nature  working  at  our  heart.  The 
stream  of  religion  comes  down  from  the  tall  mountains  of 
humanity^  fed  from  the  virgin  snows  which  the  Infinite 
God  places  thereon,  and  it  runs  journeying  thence  through 
allHhe  plains  of  mortal  life  to  the  far-off  ocean  of  eternity. 
We  set  up  our  little  mills  thereby,  and  it  turns  the  wheel 
of  the  priest,  but  he  makes  not  the  stream  more  than 
the  miller  makes  the  Merrimac,  or  the  sailor  the  ocean 
he  traverses.  So  in  all  our  life  we  love  to  look  up,  and 
reverence,  and  trust.  The  deep  of  humanity  in  us  calls  to 
the  deep  of  divinity  in  God.  We  love  to  lie  low  in  His 
hand,  and  trust;  it  is  a  calm  and  holy  joy.  We  want 
something  secure.  How  transient  and  moveable  are  the 
waters  !  We  drop  our  anchor  down  till  it  touches  the 
bottom,  and  we  have  holding  ground  in  God,  and  feel  safe. 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  eternal,  our  fathers^  resting-place  and 
our  Glod.  In  our  joy  it  is  more  joyous  to  remember  the 
deep  well  of  Deity  whence  we  have  filled  our  little  cup ; 
when  our  household  doves  are  drinking  from  the  brim,  we 
love  to  remember  that  the  water  was  itself  rained  down 
from  heaven,  and  is  God's  cup  of  communion  with  man- 
kind. And  when  we  are  washed  away  by  some  great 
sorrow,  and  in  our  distress  we  are  bowed  together,  and  in 
nowise  able  to  lift  ourselves  up,  we  still  love  to  remember 
that  the  stream  which  bears  us  is  the  river  of  God,  and 
will  one  day  carry  us  through  the  gates  of  heaven.  There 
are  times  of  grief  for  public  calamity,  which  make  us 
shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart,  when  we  go  stooping  and 
feeble,  with  failing  eyes  and  trembling  heart,  and  it  is  great 
comfort  then  to  look  up  and 'trust  in  God. 

I  know  not  how  men  live  without  this.  In  the  heyday 
of  joy  the  shallow  man  may  be  content,  and  when  the 
nation  mourns  he  may  sit  down  and  eat  and  drink  and 
make  merry,  heedless  of  the  ruin  wrought  about  him,  per- 
haps by  his  own  hand.  But  even  then,  to  the  shallowest 
of  men  there  will  come  a  day  when  eating  does  not  satisfy, 
and  drinking  does  not  fill  the  man,  and  when  his  mean 
soul  turns  in  upoi:i  himself  and  finds  no  comfort  save  in 
his  God. 

It  is  a  great  thing  therefore  to  know  that  there  is  a 
power  and  a  wisdom  which  guides  us  and  the  world,  still- 
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ing  the  noise  of  the  waves  and  the  tomult  of  the  people; 
to  feel  that  there  is  &  justice  immenee,  immeasnrabic,  irre- 
eiatible,  which  swaya  the  oce&n  of  hnman  forces,  and 
whereof  wo  recognize  the  tidal  pulsations  in  onr  priviite 
heart;  and  to  trust  the  love  unbounded  in  its  power, 
more  than  motherly  in  its  auabty,  to  rely  thereon,  to  be 
sure  thereof,  to  be  satisfied  therewith.  When  evil  mca 
rule  on  earth,  and  violent  are  exalted,  when  the  wicked 
walk  on  every  side,  when  noble  men  are  cloven  down,  then 
it  is  sweet  to  remember  the  Holy  One  who  foresaw  it  all, 
and  knows  there  is  a  morning  which  is  to  come  out  of  aU 
this  darkness  and  shame  it  into  day.  Let  me  know  there 
is  an  Infinite  Cause  which  makes  Uie  world  aright,  an  In- 
finite Providence  which  rules  the  world  aright, — I  will  not 
fear  what  men  can  do  to  me;  troubled  on  every  side,  I 
am  not  distressed ;  perplexed,  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted, 
not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  not  destroyed.  Every  earnest 
man  fei'ls  this,  and  to  come  to  this  is  a  great  step  forward. 
This  consciousness  of  trust  in  God  is  not  only  a  strength 
anil  defence,  it  is  a  source  of  deep  and  sweet  delight ;  nny, 
it  is  so  delightful  thjit  contemplative  and  dreamy  nii-ii 
liave  loved  to  let  themselves  do^vn  into  the  depths  of  tliis 
triumuillity,  imd  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  when  there  seeniwl 
nothing  else  lelt  to  ri.;joico  in.  In  pleasant  days  they  kept. 
abroad ;  but  when  the  public  weather  became  harsh,  and 
rough,  niid  stem,  the  stormier  things  were  without  the 
farther  they  withdrew  within.  So  when  the  skies  are  fair, 
and  the  tropic  ocean  waves  are  still  as  the  mirror  wherein 
soinci  maiden  knows  the  boiiuty  of  her  face,  the  paper 
uHiitihi.s  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  summer  sea,  and  ttars 
not  while  the 

"  Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiTGr  " 
around  her  liandsome  shell.  But  when  the  clouds  darken 
in  the  sky,  and  tempests  lower,  and  the  winds  begin  to 
roar,  and  the  waves  to  swell,  she  sinks  without  a  murmur 
to  the  deep,  thence  to  a  deeper  deep,  where  all  is  calm  and 
still,  and  so  her  frail  shell  survives  the  storm  that  rends 
the  ocean's  breast  above.  Many  a  religious  book  has  been 
written  by  such  men,  full  of  sweetness  and  piety,  and  run- 
ning over  with  trust.  Such  are  the  works  of  William  Law, 
Saint  Bridget,  Saint  Theresa,  iladame  Guyon,  Fenelon, 
and  many  more.     Once  in  my  early  hoyhootl's  days  they 
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were  a  deep  delight  to  me,  and  when  the  littk'  oecaii  <^t* 
my  private  world  was  vexed  w4th  storms,  I  too  could  sink 
down  to  this  calm,  blessed  water,  and  pray,  and  dream, 
and  rest  in  God.  There  are  many  sach.  Sick,  they  wait 
for  the  Good  Physician  to  come  and  heal  them ;  penitent 
prodigals,  they  fold  their  arms  and  wait  for  the  Father  to 
come  to  them ;  impotent  folk,  they  wait  for  the  angel  to 
trouble  Bethesda^s  pool,  and  dip  their  passive  forms  into 
its  waters,  and  heal  them  of  their  hurt.  This  is  a  form  of 
trust  in  God  which  Christian  churches  love  to  preach, — 
this  idle,  passive  trust,  lying  in  God^s  hand,  or  man's,  and 
asking  God  to  do  our  work,  waiting  for  God's  providence 
to  do  without  us.  So  in  Mahometan  countries  the  plague 
conies  into  a  city,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Constantinople ;  the 
authorities  are  all  still,  it  is  the  will  of  God,  say  they  ;  the 
people  are  all  still,  it  is  the  will  of  God ;  the  priests  only 
pray,  "  God's  will  be  done !  His  purposes  are  right," — 
and  the  pestilence  walks  at  noon-day,  with  none  to  bar  the 
city  gates. 

But  a  manly  trust  in  God  is  much  more  than  this  girlish 
feeling.  This  is  indeed  trust  in  God's  providence,  in  His 
purposes,  confidence  in  His  character  as  a  perfect  Creator 
and  perfect  Providence ;  it  is  a  certain  acknowledgment 
that  He,  like  a  wise  engineer,  sets  thing  against  thing, 
and  makes  a  perfect  machine  out  of  all  the  universe,  which, 
each  part  doing  its  duty,  shall  bring  about  at  last  a  perfect 
result  as  His  ultimate  end.  It  is  a  great  step,  I  confess, 
to  arrive  at  this,  either  brought  to  it  by  one  synthetic  act 
of  instinctive  religious  consciousness,  or  by  a  long  process 
of  reasoning,  deductive,  inductive,  transcendent.  It  is 
full  of  comfort  when  we  have  reached  it.  As  a  sentiment 
of  faith  in  God,  as  a  mere  feeling  of  faith  triumphant  over 
every  doubt  and  every  fear,  it  is  of  great  use.  When 
suffering  comes  it  enables  a  man  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
block,  to  spread  his  arms  out  for  crucifixion ;  it  gives  men 
courage  to  endure ;  "  God  wiQ  repay  us,"  they  say.  There 
is  never  in  time  of  trouble  any  lack  of  that  sort  of  courage, 
and  of  this  trust  in  God.  The  Jews  have  made  their  name 
classic  by  thin  kind  of  fortitude;  the  e'arly  Christians 
abound  in  it ;  so  do  the  Mahometans,  so  the  early  Quakers, 
and  so  the  Puritans. 

But  that  is  not  all;  it  is  not  half.    Trust  in  God  is  trust 
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in  His  pnrposes,  no  doubt  j  bnt  likewise  in  the  means 
which  lead  thereto,  in  the  forces  of  men.  The  porposet 
aro  divine,  are  they  ?  No  doubt  of  it.  But  the  means  an 
all  human.  Mahometaniam  spread  by  human  art;  Hebreir 
faith  by  Hebrew  conra^  and  Hebrew  toil  went  abroad; 
and  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  who  met  together  in  a  little 
upper  room  of  GaUlee,  became  the  world's  faith  by  human 
heads  and  human  handa  and  human  life.  God  wronght 
no  miracles.  Prayer  is  an  excellent  thing;  it  ia  the  pre- 
face to  work,  it  is  the  preface  to  this  great  Bible ;  it  is  oot 
the  Bible  itself,  it  is  not  the  work ;  it  ia  the  grace  before 
meat,  it  is  not  the  food.  I  mean  the  verba!  prayer.  A 
man  makes  a  prayer  to  God,  which  is  a  great  effort  of  liis 
soul ;  it  stirs  him  to  his  very  depths,  and  out  <^  that  stir- 
ring there  comes  work. 

The  celestial  mechanism  of  the  sky  is  wrought  out  of 
material  things ;  thore  is  no  thought  but  God's,  no  will 
but  the  Eternal's ; 


though 


That  mechanism  bears  up  the  daily  or  nocturnal  beauty  of 
the  heavens,  but  the  heaveua  know  it  not ;  the  sun  is  heed* 
less  matt«r,  obedient^,  passive,  not  willing ;  so  is  it  with 
the  botanic  mechanism  of  the  ground,  green  or  blossom- 
ing with  all  New-England's  vari-coloured'  vegetable  life. 
In  heaven  above,  in  earth  beneath,  all  is  heedless  mechan- 
ism, not  conscious  life.  These  material  things  are  only 
tho  basis  whereon  man,  out  of  living  stone,  by  his  own 
work,  is  to  build  himself  a  temple  to  God.  In  this  human 
mechanism  every  wheel  is  conscious  and  self-moved.  We 
are  instruments  of  God,  but  we  are  voluntary  workmen, 
not  passive  tools.  The  North  Star,  if  it  had  consciousness, 
might  be  supposed  to  bo  content  to  be  passive  and  merely 
trust  the  purposes  of  God.  But  you  and  I  must  trust  also 
the  means  of  God,  and  apply  them  to  reach  His  end.  These 
means  are  human,  they  aro  you  and  I,  our  powers  to  think, 
to  will,  to  do. 

Now,  trust  in  God  demands  that  we  apply  God's  means, 
ID  God's  way,  for  God's  end.     That  is  what  we  are  here 
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for.  The  farmer  trusts  in  God,  but  lie  does  not  think  God 
will  fill  his  bam  with  summer  hay,  nor  with  autumn  com; 
he  trusts  the  means  of  God,  ploughs  well  his  land,  toils 
with  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow  and  the  labour  of  his 
oxen;  he  enriches  the  soil,  culls  out  the  nicest  seeds, 
sows  them  with  care,  and  all  the  summer  long  he  daily 
tends  the  plants  his  skill  has  brought  out  of  the  ground. 
Does  he  trust  God  the  less  for  the  end,  because  he  uses 
the  means  thereto  ?  No  sailor  thinks  he  can  pray  him- 
self across  the  sea ;  he  wants  a  stout  ship,  compass,  charts, 
the  appliances  of  scientific  skill.  Does  he  trust  God  the 
less  because  he  confides  in  the  natural  means  which  God 
provided  to  reach  his  end  ?  It  has  been  a  great  error  of 
reHgious  men  to  scom  the  human  means,  while  looking 
for  the  human  end.  They  call  efforts  to  achieve  the  end 
by  human  means  '^  tempting  Providence,^'  ''  leaning  on  an 
arm  of  flesh/'  Ah  me !  God  gave  us  arms  of  flesh;  they 
are  arms  to  lean  on,  to  work  with,  the  instruments  of 
God's  spirit.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  we  trust  God  to 
avert  any  harm,  and  do  nothing,  to  rely  on  prayer  without 
any  work.  A  prayer  of  that  sort  is  only  a  puff  of  wind. 
I  do  not  ask  God  to  write  a  sermon  for  me,  nor  to  select 
a  hymn,  nor  to  send  a  message  to  New  York.  He  has 
put  means  in  my  power  for  these  things ;  if  I  use  not  the 
means,  it  is  because  I  do  not  trust  Him.  Here  is  a  young 
man,  poor  in  the  material  things  of  earth,  which  he  longs 
for  as  basis  for  a  nobler  purpose.  Eich  in  genius,  he 
wants  education,  the  best  the  age  can  afford  him.  In  the 
silence  of  his  chamber,  in  some  rude  New-England  town, 
he  prays  mightily  to  God,  with  sweaty  brow  and  clasped 
hands,  prays  for  culture,  for  means  of  growth ;  and  as  he 
feeds  his  father's  swine,  or  hews  wood,  or  toils  in  the 
dusty  field  on  long  summer  days,  his  prayers  go  up  to 
God, — "  Give  me  the  culture  that  I  want,  which  my  heart 
hungers  and  thirsts  for."  He  trusts  in  God,  but  assiduous 
toil  must  supply  the  means  to  go  betwixt  his  prayer  and 
the  end  he  seeks;  no  inspiration  shall  teach  hJTn  mathe- 
matics, no  angel  comes  down  from  heaven  to  unloose  the 
bars  wherewith  poverty  has  bound  his  spirit  up ;  no 
Michael  nor  Gabriel  shall  rend  the  sky  and  bring  a  single 
book  to  fill  his  lean  satchel.  He  must  be  his  own  angel, 
must  take  the  inspiration  God  offers  to  his  genius,  but 
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which  He  gives  only  on  condition  of  f^tbiiil  work.   If  that 
youtli  has  tmst  in  God  it  is  not  an  idle  trust. 

The  poor  man  had  fallen  among  thieves.  The  priest 
went  by  on  the  other  side ;  the  Levite  looked  on  him  and 

Eissed  on ;  and  I  doubt  not  both  of  them,  when  they  got 
Qme,  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  hoped  tliat 
God  would  take  care  of  the  poor  man,  and  quietly  laid  their 
lazy  beads  on  their  pillows,  thinking  that  God's  proridence 
required  no  hmuan  hand.  But  the  good  Samaritui  used 
God's  means  to  accomplish  God's  end,  put  him  on  his  own 
beast,  bore  him  to  an  inn,  gave  the  host  his  fee,  and  said, 
"  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou  spendeat  more, 
when  I  come  ^ain  I  will  repay  thee."  Which  of  these 
three  was  not  only  neighbour  to  him  that  fell  amon^ 
thieves,  but  whjch  had  trust  in  God  ?  Ton  and  I  wi^ 
this  nation  prosperous,  peaceful,  happy,  and  rich.  We 
trust  in  God  that  it  will  be  so ;  we  deplore  its  evils,  and 
ask  God  to  remove  them.  God  will  do  no  such  thing.  I 
should  bo  sorry  if  He  did,  God  will  not  turn  out  a  bad 
officer  from  his  place ;  He  will  not  elect  a  good  man  to  be 
president,  or  judgo,  or  sheriff,  or  minister.  He  leaves  it 
for  us.  If  we  want  national  prosperity,  we  must  learn  to 
keep  the  natural  laws  of  God,  be  ^thful  to  the  native 
sense  of  right,  not  false  thereto ;  our  statutes  must  be 
just ;  wo  must  make  a  political  machine  which  shall  secure 
to  all  their  natural  rights ;  for  rulers  we  must  choose  wise 
men,  who  rovcrenco  God  and  keep  His  commandments; 
we  must  follow  our  rulers  as  far  as  their  commandments 
are  truo  and  right,  not  a  step  further.  A^kat  is  to  become 
of  our  trust  in  God,  if,  when  called  upon,  we  tread  God's 
laws  under  our  feet  ?  If  we  decide  to  use  God's  means 
for  national  success,  then  it  will  come,  and  we  may  leave 
liberty  a  priceless  inheritance  to  our  children. 

Ecclesiastical  men  havo  palsied  the  life  of  mankind, 
have  bidden  us  wait  for  God.  God  waits  for  ns,  as  means 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

How  beautiful  ia  the  feeling  of  trust  in  God — confidence 
in  His  purposes,  in  His  character.  But  when  it  becomes 
an  idea  as  well  as  a  sentiment,  and  an  act,  how  much 
more  beautiful  is  it.  It  is  not  the  bud  or  tho  groin,  it  is 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  the  bread  of  nations.  The  paper 
nautilus  is  a  beautiful    thing,  sailing  the  waters  where 
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''Kttle  breezes  dusk  and  shiver''  round  its  pretty  shell, 
sinking  to  the  water's  deeper  depths  when  the  storm 
begins  to  rise;  but  a  great  steamship  that  takes  two 
thousand  men  within  its  oaken  ribs  and  steers  over  the 
Atlantic,  fearless  of  every  storm,  is  a  diflferent  thing  from 
the  nautilus.  That  is  a  trust  in  God  which  works,  and  is 
a  seed  and  a  life. 

I  honour  the  piety  of  William  Law, 

*♦  Which  nursed  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth/* 

the  piety  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  Fenelon,  and  Bridget, 
and  Theresa;  I  reverence  them  all.  But  far  more  do  I 
reverence  the  piety  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  trust  in 
Grod,.  which  knew  how  to  make  use  of  human  means  to 
serve  God's  end.  That  was  the  piety  of  our  fathers  that 
planted  the  vine  that  shelters  our  head  and  feeds  our 
mouth.  It  was  the  piety  of  Paul  which  delivered  him  out 
of  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  It  was  the  piety  of  Jesus  which 
said,  ''I  am  not  alone,  more  than  a  legion  of  angels  are 
with  me,"  and  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 


* 
^ 


DEPENDENCE   UPON   GOD. 


Every  man  who  thinks  at  all  feels  the  need  of  an  assured 
support,  something  that  is  positive,  that  is  permanent,  that 
is  absolute,  to  rely  upon.     By  our  very  nature  we  must 
depend  and  lean.     How  dependent  we  are ;  not  self-origin- 
ated, not  self-sustained,  only  self-directed  in  part,  and  in 
how  small  a  part  every  one  of  us  knows;  for  probably  if  we 
could  have  had  our  will  not  one  of  us  would  have  been  in 
this  house  to-day.    The  great  events  of  our  lives  are  events 
which  take  place  in  spite  of  us,  even  more  than  in  accord- 
ance with  our  will.     Now,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know  that 
the  Cause  which  originates,  which  sustains,  and  in  so  large 
a  measure  directs,  is  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  just,  loving, 
and  faithful  to  Himself.     If  I  am  sure  of  that,  then  I  am 
safe ;  I  am  sure  of  the  end  of  all  my  life,  and  am  sure  that 
though  to-morrow  may  turn  out  just  what  I  wish  it  should 
not  torn  out,  the  end  will  turn  out  vastly  greater  than  I 
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have  ever  dared  to  desire;  I  am  sure  of  tHe  means  to  the 

end,  Bure  that  they  are  adeqtiate  to  bring  it  abont. 

There  are  times  when  men  do  not  much  feel  the  need  of 
this  absolute  trust  and  reliance.  In  moments  of  joy  Bomo 
men  never  feel  it.  But  with  many  men,  even  in  their 
periods  of  highest  success,  there  cornea  a  dim  forefeeling  of 
the  brittleneaa  of  their  joy,  and  they  must  look  throngh  the 
glass  of  their  delight,  and  see  the  perennial  heaven  beyond 
them,  before  they  can  bo  satisfied  even  with  their  momentaiy 
joy.  With  most  men,  their  outward  life  is  a  tragedy.  Asl 
look  on  your  faces  from  week  to  week,  and  see  the  emotions 
which  come  out  as  they  are  stirred  by  a  sermon,  I  see  that 
to  almost  every  one  of  you  beyond  the  age  of  girlhood,  | 
hfe  has  been  a  tragedy.  Perhaps  it  is  most  so  with  the 
highest  and  hoHest  natures,  for  either  their  high  powen  I 
lack  development,  or,  gaining  that;,  they  lack  haman  syni' 
pathy ;  and  in  their  case  that  is  a  terrible  tr^edy.  Tenth 
plays  a  rangnificent  and  dreamy  overture  to  the  great  opera 
of  life.  What  a  full  orchestra  of  passions,  hopes,  imagina- 
tions, loves,  the  earthly  and  the  celestial !  what  achoraa  of 
promises  there  is  for  the  great  drama  of  mortal  life  !  But 
anon  there  is  disappointment,  sickness,  failure,  and  defeat; 
the  defeat  of  your  purposes,  sometimes  the  failure  of  your 

Erinciples,     Then  there  is  the  loss  of  your  friends  j  the 
otter  part  of  you  taken  away,  and  you  left,  only  half  of 
yourself,  to  pursue  the  journey  of  your  life  alone. 
"  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  letting  mn 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  the  eye 
Ttiut  hath  kept  vatch  o'er  man's  mortalitj." 

The  overture  of  youth  has  presently  gone  by ;  that  orchos- 
tni  of  earthly  hopes  and  passions  and  loves  has  got  stilled; 
passion  has  tlirobbed  itself  to  silence  and  sleep;  hope  halte 
a  great  way  this  side  of  the  fulfilment  it  promised,  and 
there  nre  grim  realities  that  meet  us  on  the  stage  of  mortal 
life  that  wo  never  dreamed  of  or  desired.  Then  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinity  of  God  is  the  most  priceless  joy 
in  tho  heart.  With  that  you  know  that  all  this  change  and 
disappointment  was  foreseen,  was  provided  for,  is  part  of 
the  henvenly  mechanism  of  life,  that  the  Great  Director  ol 
the  world  cast  His  parts  wisely,  knows  how  it  will  turn  oat 
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man's  bight  to  god's  pboyidence. 

The  old  theology  which  came  from  the  savage  or  half- 
dvilized  period  of  man's  history,  thought  to  honour  God  by 
teaching  that  He  was  not  love,  only  power,  not  law,  but 
mere  caprice,  and  so  might  consistently  violate  the  higher 
inistincts  of  His  own  nature,  or  of  the  creatures  He  had  made, 
and  doom  man  to  eternal  woe.  It  taught  that  God  owed  no 
dnty  to  the  world,  that  He  was  not  amenable  to  man,  to 
TTift  own  justice,  or  His  own  love,  and  man  had  no  right  to 
anything  from  God.  All  was  a  favour,  something  thrust  in 
by  His  grace,  not  given  on  man's  claim. 

But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  irreverent  to  think  tliat  God  is 
this  mere  arbitrary  will,  this  loveless,  lawless  force.  I  have 
a  right  to  eternal  salvation,  on  condition  that  I  do  the 
duties  which  my  nature  requires  and  makes  possible  for 
me  to  do.  You  all  of  you  feel  so,  in  spite  of  that  old  theo- 
logy which  fed  us  in  our  babyhood,  and  still  colours  all 
our  bones  with  its  own  ghastly  complexion.  What  meanness 
it  is  on  our  part  to  think  that  God  made  man  so  badly  at 
the  first,  from  a  motive  so  selfish,  and  put  salvation  and 
ultimate  welfare  out  of  our  reach,  hard  to  be  won,  and 
doled  out  only  as  an  alms  to  a  miserable  few ;  that  He  de- 
mands only  duty  of  man,  and  allows  no  claim  to  right. 
Suppose  it  should  happen  as  the  popular  theology  repre- 
sents, and  at  the  last  day  the  worst  of  all  mankind  should 
be  brought  up  for  damnation,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
human  column  of  wicked  men,  millions  of  millions  strong, 
with  an  eternity  of  torment  before  him,  and  the  Judge 
should  say,  ^'Wickedest  of  sinners,  what  hast  thou  to 
offer  as  a  reason  why  sentence  of  eternal  woe  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  you  ?  "  And  the  meanest  and  wicked- 
est of  men  might  rise  up  and  say,  "  Why  hast  Thou  made 
me  thus  ?  At  the  beginning,  before  I  was  formed,  before 
the  earth  was  created.  Thou  knewest  every  force  that 
would  be  about  me  or  within  me,  and  here  on  the  threshold 
of  damnation  do  I  upbraid  Thee,  and  demand  salvation." 
The  man  would  be  right.  Oh,  my  friends,  it  is  the  worst 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Almighty  God  which  our  theology 
teaches,  in  attributing  to  Him  these  ghastly  attributes.  In- 
stead of  the  All-beneficent,  whose  presence  is  fragrant  in 
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these  flowers,  and  is  beautiful  above  the  clonds  of  heaven, 
it  has  given  us  a  great  ugly  devil,  all  mind  to  thintj  aU 
power  to  emite,  but  no  heart  to  love,  no  conscience  to  dc 
creo  justice,  no  womanly  arm  to  take  the  nniverse  to  Him- 
self, and  warm  it  with  Hia  breath,  and  bless  it  with  His 
never-ending  love.  Let  ns  tread  sach  a  theology  nnder 
our  feet,  and  out  of  the  heart  God  has  given  us  let 
the  fragrant  piety  of  nature  exhale  Bs  tlutt  of  theie 
flowers  towards  heaven.  Donbt  not  that  the  natnnJ, 
unalienable  right  which  we  claim  of  God  will  be  allowed. 
Doubt  not  that  the  divine  duty  will  be  abundantly  dis- 
charged. What  He  requires  of  na  is  the  performance 
of  our  duty,  as  it  seems  plain  to  us.  If  we  hold  up  cor 
little  cup,  be  sure  the  Almighty  will  rain  the  benefi- 
cence of  His  heaven  down  into  it.  If  we  try  to  think,  we 
shall  have  wisdom ;  if  we  feel  for  justice,  it  will  come  to 
us ;  if  our  hearts  yearn  for  love,  benevolence  will  come  in ; 
and  when  we  seek  trust  and  faith  in  oar  Father,  be  sure  He 
lets  Himself  down  into  us,  as  dew  comes  to  meadows  newly 
mown,  or  snow  in  winter  on  the  mountains  of  our  northern 
land.  There  need  be  no  fear  in  this  quarter.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  Judge  of  the  earth  will  do  right,  and  made 
us  so  that  while  we  are  doing  what  we  thiiUt  to  be  our 
duty,  that  will  lead  us  to  boundloss  welfare  here  and  infin- 
ite heaven  hereafter.  You  and  I  do  not  know  the  details 
of  Hia  purpose,  and  still  less  do  we  know  the  special  means 
thereunto,  or  the  special  function  our  means  shall  accom- 
plish ;  but  still  we  instinctively  trust  and  look  up  with  joy. 
The  plan  is  His,  ours  is  the  daily  work,  with  the  detaUs 
which  conscience  sots  before  us.  This  is  the  first  of  all 
rights,  our  unalienable  right  to  the  infinite  providence  of 
the  perfect  God. 


GOD   CAGES    FOB   £ACH   AND  ALL. 

A  QREAT  general  proposes  for  himself  a  certain  object. 
Ho  will  secure  that  object,  and  cares  very  httle  for  the 
character  of  the  means  he  employs,  excepting  so  far  as 
they  are  instrumental  for  achieving  his  end.  Napoleon  de- 
sires to  carry  a  certain  castle,  to  capture  a  fortrtras.     "  It 
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will  cost  ten  thousand  men/'  he  is  told.  "  I  will  give  ten 
thousand  men/'  is  the  reply.  He  cares  not.  But  the  Infi- 
nite God  must  care  for  the  means  as  well  as  the  end ; — 
for  each  individual  man  is  an  end  of  God's  creation  and 
God's  providence,  as  well  as  the  whole  human  race  ;  and 
though  the  general  in  his  finite  power  and  grasp  will  sacri- 
fice the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  the  great  God 
can  never  do  so.  K  He  do,  it  must  be  from  lack  of  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  love,  or  holiness,  which  the  Infinite  God 
cannot  lack.  Therefore  the  individual  must  be  as  carefully 
provided  for  as  the  whole  mass  of  men.  This  follows  from 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God. 


PAITH   IN   GOD. 


No  doubt  there  is  an  element  in  the  religion  of  each  man 
which  is  common  to  all  men.  In  times  of  domestic  trouble, 
the  family  of  conflicting  sectarians — Trinitarians,  Unita- 
rians, Baptists,  Methodists,  Universalists — all  gather  about 
the  grave  of  some  venerable  father  or  mother,  and  their 
else  discordant  hearts  are  harmonized  by  the  same  religious 
word,  which  is  wide  as  human  life,  and  deep  as  human  need, 
and  high  as  human  aspirations  are  when  their  fair  and  far- 
ascendOng  flight  embraces,  purifies,  inspires,  and  blesses  all. 
So  in  times  of  national  trouble,  when  the  great  ark  which 
contains  the  tables  of  political  liberty  is  brought  in  peril  of 
the  Philistines,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Greek  ai^d  Jew, 
true  believer  and  disbeliever — ^all  wheel  into  line  and  form 
an  army  where  their  discordant  feet  keep  time  to  the  same 
martial  notes,  and  their  conflictiug  souls  blend  with  one 
accord  in  the  deep  feeling  of  religious  patriotism  common 
to  all.  If  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  should  become 
as  threatening  as  it  is  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Pro- 
testant sects  in  the  United  States  would  find  a  national 
hymn  we  all  could  sing,  and  the  great  psalm  of  self-defen- 
sive Protestantism  would  unite  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian, 
Salvationist  and  Damnationist,  the  worshipper  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  follower  of  human  nature.  But  we  do  not  often 
go  down  to  this  deep,  wide  ocean  which  cradles  the  great 
continents  of  humanity ;   rather  do  we  dabble  in   tiiose 
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eballow  waters  wliich  wash  sectarian  and  partial  shores ; 
and  aa  unity  of  faith  in  God  is  the  moat  centripetal  of  aU 
attractions,  so  discordant  fUith  in  God  driven*  men  R?mvkr 
with  most  destructive  I'oi'cc.  J.iirlit  iiuil  li^irkiir^s  r.ni  li  ■. ■■ 
commnnionj  they  mingle  every  mommg  and  nighL,  and 
put  a  twilight  circle  of  loveliness  round  either  horizon,  so 
that,  as  the  world  goes  whirling  through  spacGj  there  ia  a 
rainbow  ring  of  beauty  which  surrounds  it  from  North  to 
South,  wherein  this  great  world  continually  rolls.  There 
may  be  communion  of  light  and  darkness;  spring  and 
autumn  are  the  mingling  of  heat  and  cold ;  bat  there  is 
no  commaniou  between  utith  in  the  God  of  Love  and  iaith 
in  the  Devil  of  Hate ;  these  two  are  stark  opposite.  So 
I  say  that  as  unity  of  faith  is  the  strongest  of  centripetal 
forces,  so  discordance  thereof  is  the  strongest  of  repellant 
tilings. 


LOVE    TO   QOD. 

I  LOVE  God  as  I  can  no  other  being, — father,  mother,  wife, 
child ;  my  love  to  Him  transcends  them  all.  It  is  reverence, 
it  is  gnititude,  it  is  adoration,  it  is  trust ;  my  will  melts 
into  His,  and  the  two  are  one.  All  selfishness  is  gone,  and  in 
the  life  of  God  within  my  consciousness  do  I  find  my  own 
higher  life.  We  have  our  special  times  for  feeling  this 
love,  our  several  ways  of  expressing  it ;  and  unhappy  is  that 
man  or  woman  who  tattles  thereof,  foaming  at  the  mouth 
in  some  noisy  conference,  as  in  a  village,  dog  barks  to  dog ; 
but  blessed  is  he  whose  noiseless  piety  sweetens  his  daily 
toil,  filling  the  house  with  the  odour  of  that  ointment; 
thrice  blessed  when  it  comes  out  in  the  character  of  the 
men  whose  holy  lives,  glittering  with  good  deeds,  adorn  the 
laud  they  also  serve  and  heal  and  bless. 


HARMOKY   BETWEEN   lUN   AND    OOD. 

What  an  immense  variety  there  ia  in  forms  of  religion  I 
What  odds  between  the  sensuous  glitter,  the  splendid  coat* 
liuess,  of  tho  Catholic  son-ice  in  St  Peter's  Cathedral  at 
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Borne  to-day^  and  the  bare  devotion  of  the  Quakers  in 
some  Friends^  Meeting-House  at  New  Bedford  or  Philadel- 
phia !  What  a  diflference  between  the  barbarous  idolatry  of 
the  New  Zealanders.  sacrificin&r  a  man  before  a  clay  ima&fe. 
and  the  Trimtarian8  of  Boston  consulting  together,  and 
with  great  self-denial  agreeing  to  send  some  stalwart-minded 
and  earnest  man  as  missionary  to  convert  those  New 
Zealanders  from  their  savage  idolatry  !  The  odds  between 
the  flora  of  New  Holland  and  New  Hampshire  is  smaller 
than  between  their  forms  of  religion.  The  elephant  of  the 
tropics  differs  from  the  sea  bear  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  less 
thsoi  the  religion  of  the  African  elephant-hunter  differs 
from  that  of  the  Russian  hunter  who  captures  the  sea 
bear  at  Aliaska.  Yet  each  worshipper  is  sincere,  and  these 
different  forms  of  reUgion  have  grown  out  from  the  ground 
of  humanity,  as  the  flora  and  &una  of  the  tropics  and 
arctics  comi  from  the  circumstances  thereof. 

How  fleeting  are  the  forms  of  religion !  What  a  com- 
plex mythology  had  the  Greeks  two  thousand  years  ago  ! 
Now  it  is  all  gone.  God  and  goddess,  nymph  and  muse, 
have  only  left  their  handsome  footsteps  in  the  marble  of 
Greece,  or  their  breath  in  her  literature.  Nobody  prays 
now  to  Pan;  no  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Pallas  Athene. 
Olympian  Zeus  has  but  his  monument  in  the  grave-yard 
of  buried  deities,  not  a  worshipper  in  all  the  world.  His 
last  devotee  was  an  English  scholar  who  wanted  to  sacri- 
fice to  him  a  bull  in  a  parlour  in  London,  and  he  was 
carried  to  Bedlam.  All  these  deities  are  fossils  now ; 
none  thinks  them  live  gods.  The  terrible  deities  which 
Boman  Lucretius  fought  against  with  his  sword  of  verse 
have  fled,  routed  before  him,  driven  beyond  the  flaming 
walls  of  the  universe  whereof  ho  sung;  not  a  god  of  them 
is  left.  Curious  is  it  to  see  to-day  in  Borne  itself  the 
temples  of  Ceres,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Minerva,  and  think  of 
the  gods  whom  humanity  has  banished  thence,  the  stone 
outlasting  the  deity.  You  look  on  the  statues  there, 
corpses  of  gods  which  once  millions  of  men  worshipped ; 
now  there  is  none  so  poor  to  do  them  reverence.  A  new 
crop  of  reUgions  has  come  up  on  earth  and  over-grown 
the  old,  and  crowded  them  out.  Within  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  Christianity  has  driven  away  the  old  religion 
from  three-quarters  of  Europe.     The  Clmst  of  the  church 
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has  put  all  the  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic  deities  to 
open  shame.  But  that  form  of  Christianity  in  which  our 
fathers  worshipped  in  the  German  woods  has  itself  been 
driven  off  hy  another  form  of  Christianity,  which  differs 
from  its  predecessor  not  leas  widely  than  that  differed 
from  the  roUgion  which  it  displaced.  Once  Teutonic 
Arminius  met  lioman  Tama  wifh  hia  logiona  and  slew 
theui  on  the  old  red  ^ound  o£  Noi'Lh  Germanv.  Fiftoeu 
hundred  years  later,  Teutonic  Luther  met  Roman  Leo 
with  his  legions  of  priests,  and  pat  them  down  on  tbat 
eame  old  red  ground  of  North  Germany.  The  difference 
between  the  Teutonic  heathenism  of  the  Germans  in  the 
eighth  century  and  the  Eoman  Christianity  which  dis- 
placed it,  is  far  less  than  the  odds  between  that  Roman 
Christianity  and  the  religion  which  brings  us  together 
to-day. 

The  name  Religion  includes  the  pions  conscionsnesa  of 
the  six  great  world-sects, — Brahmins,  Hebrews,  Romans, 
Buddhists,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  with  all  the 
ruder  forms.  The  tcnn  Christianity  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  and  forms,  quite  hostiJe  to  each  other. 

Look  deep,  and  you  find  something  permanent  in  all  these 
fleeting  forma  of  religion,  an  element  of  unity  common  to 
each,  amid  diversities  so  great.  All  the  religions  that  are 
or  have  been  nnito  in  this :  They  aim  to  establish  har- 
mony between  God  and  man.  That  conscious  desire  ia 
the  point  common  to  all.  In  all  the  ruder  forms  men 
seek  this  harmony  by  an  attempt  to  alter  the  disposition 
of  God,  to  make  Him  conform  to  ns,  not  us  to  Him.  Snct 
is  the  aim  of  all  sacrifice, — to  affect  the  Deity,  not  the 
worshipper.  All  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  and  ritual 
observances  are  to  please  God.  Circumcision  did  not  in- 
crease the  piety  or  morality  of  parent  or  child ;  it  was 
only  designed  to  alter  the  disposition  of  Jehovah.  This 
rude  notion  still  prevails  in  Christian  churches.  There 
you  will  be  told  that  all  the  sermons  are  for  God's  sake. 
The  Catholic  priest  tells  us  we  must  please  God.  The 
Protestant  minister  commonly  thinks  that  by  his  prayer 
he  shall  influence  the  Eternal  God.  He  does  not  seek  to 
lift  up  himself  and  such  as  pray  with  him,  but  only  to 
alter  the  mind  of  God ;  not  to  make  men  divine,  but  God 
human.     Nay,  for  seventeen  hundred  years  this  has  been 
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the  cUef  doctrine  of  all  Christendom^  that  Jesus  came  on 
earth,  lived  and  died,  not  to  teach  humanity  to  men,  but 
to  persuade  God  to  mercy;  not  to  make  us  love  each 
other,  or  to  love  God,  but  to  make  God  love  us ;  for  this 
surely  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church,  that 
his  death,  as  an  atonement,  was  the  great  thing,  not  his 
life  of  virtue  and  his  words  of  such  strength  and  beauty. 

But  when  we  get  enlightened,  we  find  that  the  way  to 
attain  harmony  with  God  is  by  conforming  ourselves  to 
Him,  not  by  seeking  to  conform  Him  to  us.  By-and-by 
we  find  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite  perfection  in  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  holiness ;  and  then  we  find  that 
Gt)d  needs  no  instruction,  for  He  is  all-wise,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  creation  He  knew  all  which  would  hap- 
pen in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  in  the  life  of  you 
and  me,  every  act,  every  word,  every  feeling,  and  pro- 
vided for  it  beforehand.  He  needs  no  appeasing  to  alter 
His  affection,  for  He  is  all  love,  and  has  an  infinite  desire 
to  confer  the  highest  possible  or  conceivable  blessing  on 
the  whole  human  race,  and  on  each  individual  thereof. 

When  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  take  pains  to 
bring  ourselves  into  harmony  with  God.  AU  sacrifice 
disappears,  all  mutilation  of  the  flesh  or  spirit,  all  cere- 
monies which  do  not  grow  out  of  the  natural  wants  of 
mankind. 

Then  comes  the  worship  of  God  iq  spirit  and  in  truth, 
not  in  one  place  only,  but  in  all ;  not  on  the  Sabbath  or 
new-moon  days,  but  all  time  is  holy,  all  life  is  religion,  a 
contiQual  attempt  at  conformity  with  God.  It  is  only  by 
this  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  all  time  and  in  every 
place,  that  men  establish  a  real  harmony  between  man 
and  God,  and  we  become  at  one  with  Him.  It  is  only  by 
this  one  religion  that  the  grand  aim  of  all  religion  can  be 
achieved.  No  words,  no  sacrifice,  no  ceremony,  no  belief, 
can  instruct,  appease,  or  persuade  the  Infinite  God  in  the 
very  least  degree.     Nothing  can  alter  Him. 

In  all  civilized  religion,  there  are  finger-posts  pointing 
to  this  desire  of  all  nations, — complete  rest  in  God,  the 
perfect  love  which  casts  out  fear.  What  longings  for  it 
are  there  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha !  How 
many  a  noble  soul  felt  the  poverty  of  ceremonial  religion, 
and  broke  out  into  grand  lyrics  and  psalms  I     '^  Bring  no 
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more  vain  oblatdons.  Incense  is  an  abomination  unto 
me ! " — is  the  protest  which  Isaiah  puts  into  the  moath 
of  God.  The  prayer  of  David  is,  *'  Ureate  in  me  a  deaa 
heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me!" 
"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  A  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise  ! "  It 
was  for  this  that  beUevers  built  their  temples  and  pyra- 
mids, and  hewed  out  their  statues, — ^ngly  sphinxes  in 
£g3rpt,  handsome  deities  in  artistic  Greece. 

The  atheist  who  'smote  the  people's  religion  of  fear, 
sought  the  same  thing.  He  also  longed  for  rest  to  his  sool. 
In  our  own  day  a  religious  poet  has  mostly  summed  the 
matter  up, — ^the  effort  of  mankind  to  this  end  before  Jesas, 
and  the  result  of  peace  which  comes  from  the  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

**  Tranquillity  !— the  soyerei^  aim  wert  thou 

In  heathen  schools  of  philosophic  lore ; 

Heart-stricken  by  stem  destiny  of  yore. 
The  Tragic  Muso  thee  served  with  thoughtful  tow; 
And  whut  of  hope  Elvsium  could  allow 

Was  fondly  seized  \iy  Sculpture,  to  restore 

Peace  to  the  mourner.    But  when  He  who  wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  his  bleeding  brow 
Warm'd  our  sad  being  with  celestial  light, 

Then  Arts,  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening  grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 

Communed  with  that  Idea,  face  to  face ; 
And  move  around  it  now  as  planets  run, 
Each  in  its  orbit,  round  the  central  sun." 

The  common  forms  of  religion  are  not  this  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  of  which  1  speak.  What  delight  there 
is,  however,  in  this  high  worship  which  rests  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  perfection  of  God.  I  am  sure  of 
Him,  sure  of  His  nature.  His  purpose.  His  motive,  its  end 
and  means.  I  seek  to  conform  my  finite  being  to  His  in- 
finite purpose,  and  so  make  a  harmony  between  Him  and 
mo.  I  catch  the  tune  from  God,  as  it  sounds  in  the  inner- 
most of  my  consciousness,  and  then  I  accord  all  the  strings 
of  my  harp  thereto,  and  sing  the  «ongs  of  Zion,  counting 
no  land  strange  to  such  music.  Nowhere,  not  even  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  shall  I  hang  my  harp  on  the  wiUow,  and 
sit  down  and  weep  in  despair. 

All  forms  of  religion  have  some  truth  in  them,  else  they 
had  not  been ;  even  as  all  kinds  of  food  have  some  little 
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mitriment,  and  even  for  that  men  hold  them  fast.  But  this 
absolute  religion,  this  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  at  all 
times,  in  every  place,  and  with  each  fiiculty, — that  is  the 
only  form  of  religion  which  has  nothing  to  hinder  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  human  joy.  Intellectually  it  is 
delight  in  the  Mind  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
whence  all  truth  and  use  and  beauty  flow.  Morally  it  is 
joy  in  the  Conscience  of  the  world,  whence  comes  the  jus- 
tice that  sets  metes  and  bounds  to  all,  and  is  the  world^s 
great  imiversal  Will,  overriding  all  individual  human  ca- 
price. Affectionally  it  is  delight  in  the  Heart  of  the  uni- 
verse, whence  comes  this  great  motherly  Love  which  fills 
the  heavens  with  starry  fire,  and  clothes  the  earth  with 
such  magnificence,  and  robes  the  lily  in  fairer  raiment  than 
imperial  Solomon  ever  put  on,  and  pours  its  tender  mercy 
forth  till  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  odour  of  that  ointment. 
Religiously  it  is  joy  in  the  Infinite  God,  Father  to  Moses, 
Jesus,  to  you  and  me,  to  the  most  oppressed  slave  that 
groans  on  a  plantation  in  Alabama  or  Carolina ;  ay,  to  that 
slaveys  cruellest  master,  to  the  worst  of  murderers  or  kid- 
nappers in  our  Northern  States. 

In  the  sorrows  of  life,  it  is  hope,  resignation,  and  absolute 
trust ;  ay,  it  is»  certain  knowledge  that  the  discipline  of 
grief  and  disappointment  leads  to  delight  in  our  eternal 
destination,  an  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  nothing  else 
can  work  out  for  us. 

The  old  forms  of  religion  are  passing  away,  and  will  be 
forgotten.  They  were  the  scaffolding  whereon  men  went 
up  and  down,  or  the  derricks  wherewith  they  lifted  up  the 
precious  stones  they  had  quarried  out,  wherewith  they 
were  building  up  the  great  temple  of  the  perfect  religion, 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  That  springs  from 
the  nature  of  man,  and  accords  with  the  nature  of  God, 
and  shall  never  pass  away. 


THE   FALSE   IDEA   OF   INSPIRATION. 

The  old  ecclesiastical  idea  of  inspiration,  although  not  so 
powerful  as  once,  still  retards  the  progress  of  mankind.  It 
is  an  exceeding  great  wrong  to  begin  with,  for  it  makes  us 
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worsliip  tho  Bible  as  a  maBtor,  not  use  it  as  a  servant  to 
help.  We  are  told  that  it  contaiDs  the  vritinrB  of  men 
miraculously  inspired ;  that  it  is  the  truth,  the  whole  tratli, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  we  must  accept  its  doctrioes, 
not  because  they  are  true,  bat  because  they  are  Biblical. 
The  Biblo  is  not  to  be  merely  a  quickener  of  men's  thought, 
it  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  thought ;  not  a  staff  that  we  are 
to  walk  by,  but  to  be  legs  for  us  to  walk  upon.  We  can 
no  longer  come  to  the  great  fountain  whence  Eswas  and 
Jesua  drew  their  living  water ;  they  drew  the  well  dry  and 
put  the  living  water  into  Biblical  troughs,  whence  we  ue 
to  drink  as  we  see  fit. 

Now,  looked  on  in  this  way,  we  fail  to  Bee  the  real  value 
of  the  Bible  itself.  There  are  great  trnths  in  it,  and  in 
this  way  we  may  get  those  truths,  and  that  is  a  great  thing. 
But  besides  this,  there  are  great  characters  in  the  Bible; 
and  the  character  of  a  great  man  is  worth  much  more  than 
the  special  truths  that  he  teaches.  Tho  philosophical  con- 
clusion of  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Descartes,  Kant,  and 
Hegel,  are  not  worth  so  much  as  the  character  of  these 
men,  the  intellectual  manhood  which  brought  them  to 
their  conclusion.  If  Aristotle  and  Socrates  Hved  now,  they 
would  not  stop  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ 
whore  they  stopped  in  the  fourth  centuiy  before  Him.  To 
take  tho  prophet's  mantle  ia  a  very  good  thing,  no  doubt, 
but  to  take  the  proplict'a  spirit  ia  very  different,  and  a 
great  deal  greater  and  better,  and  more.  Now,  if  you  take 
the  Bible  aa  a  miraculous  authority,  tho  last  standard  of 
human  appeal,  then,  though  you  get  the  truths  that  are 
taught  in  it,  you  do  not  get  the  character  of  the  men  who 
wrote  it.  'ITie  words  of  Moses,  Eaaias,  Paul,  Jesus,  re- 
present what  these  men  came  to  in  their  day,  not  what  the 
same  men  would  come  to  in  our  time,  starting  from  tho 
higher  platfoi-m  with  the  greater  impetus  and  momentum 
to  start  with.  ITie  charaeter  which  carried  Jesus  so  far 
before  his  age  is  more  than  the  special  truths  which  he 
taught.  What  grand  words  in  his  beatitudes,  in  his 
parables  oftentimes,  in  that  last  brave  prayer  of  his,  "  Fa- 
ther,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."     Do 

Jou  think  that  a  man  who  went  so  high  as  that  eighteen 
undred  years  ago,  would  stop  where  he  did  if  he  lived  in 
these  days?     Do  yo\i  tbmk.  that  Jesus,  living^  at  this  day, 
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would  beKeve  in  the  devil,  in  eternal  torment,  and  speak 
about  the  wrath  of  God,  and  expect  the  world  to  end 
during  the  life  of  his  immediate  followers  ?  That  he 
should  have  believed  so  then  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
we  should  not  judge  him  as  if  he  acted  in  the  light  of 
our  times ;  nor  should  we  put  ourselves  into  the  darkness 
of  his  times.  To  do  this  is  not  to  honour  Jesus.  I  think 
it  is  to  dishonour  him.  Then,  too,  if  you  thirjc  his  character 
was  wholly  made  for  him,  and  not  by  him,  was  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  the  man,  wrought  out  with  no  struggle, 
no  tears,  no  fear,  no  mistakes,  no  sin,  if  his  noble  words 
were  only  miraculously  inspired, — then  Jesus  is  nothing  of 
himself;  he  is  the  lightning  rod,  not  the  power  which 
lightens  and  thunders ;  he  is  not  a  himian  fountain,  only 
a  cup  full  of  the  divine  water,  and  God  made  the  cup  and 
filled  it,  and  Jesus  has  no  merit  in  being  such  a  cup,  none 
in  being  so  filled.  Some  materialists  of  our  day  teach  that 
a  man's  character  is  made  for  him,  not  by  him,  and  ho  is 
the  instrument  of  human  and  material  circumstances.  If 
you  apply  that  doctrine  to  the  manliest  man,  and  say  that 
Jesus  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  his  character,  it  is 
the.  worst  application  of  this  materialistic  theory  which  we 
all  denounce.  With  the  common  view  of  inspiration,  the 
highest  man  becomes  only  a  poor  puppet  on  the  world's 
great  stage,  and  moves  just  as  God  pulls  the  strings.  Then 
the  noble  souls  of  the  Bible  are  all  dwarfed,  and  degenerate 
into  little  mean  machines,  and  the  goodly  host  of  prophets, 
the  glorious  company  of  apostles,  and  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  are  only  wheels  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  irresistible 
crank  thereof  the  Almighty  hand  of  God  is  laid,  and  turns 
it  round,  and  the  hammer  rises  and  falls  just  as  He  will, 
and  no  more.  What  comfort  is  it  to  me  to  know  that 
Jesus  was  faithful,  if  I  know  that  God  held  him  up  so  that 
he  could  not  fall,  when  I  am  to  be  tempted,  and  there  is 
no  miraculous  help  for  me  ?  Of  what  value  is  his  example 
then  ?  I  wish  to  be  wise,  and  men  tell  me  that  God  shot 
down  wisdom  iuto  Jesus,  as  He  will  not  into  me,  and  what 
comfort  to  me  is  that  ? 

Then,  too,  this  notion  turns  the  world  into  a  base  juggle. 
How  mean  it  looks  with  no  natural  laws,  no  constant  mode 
of  operation !  What  a  world,  where  a  man's  word  stops 
the  sun  for  twenty-four  hours^  that  a  Hebrew  soldier  may 
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slay  his  antagonists,  who  are  not  worse  than  himself! 
Look  around  at  the  world  of  nature  as  it  ie  to-day,— erer; 
apple-tree  on  the  cold  hills  of  Maasachasetta  fr^prant  iridk 
blossoms  I  Look  at  the  wheat  hid  under  the  snow  all 
winter  long,  now  through  all  tho  Northern  States  growing 
bread  to  feed  not  only  industrions  America,  but  belUgerent  _ 
Europe  also  I  Look  at  the  spring  grains  which,  with  boun- 
teous hand,  the  farmer  but  a  week  ^o  scattered  over  the 
8oiI,  which  his  oxen  had  furrowed  before  him  I  See  the 
noble  Indian  com  jnst  waiting  to  burst  out  of  the  earth, 
and  presently  it  will  drink  in  God's  light  from  above,  and 
God's  moisture  from  beneath,  and  get  the  solid  substance 
of  the  ground  wherewith  to  build  np  its  exogenous  stalk  t 
And  then  look  on  the  world  of  miracles  as  it  exists  in 
theology,  and  how  grand  is  the  world  of  nature,  and  how 
mean  and  contemptible  is  the  world  of  ma^c  which 
theology  tells  us  of!  Now  scientific  men  do  not  find 
magic  anywhere  J  but  everywhere  they  see  law,  eveiy- 
where  order,  everywhere  exactness.  They  do  not  find  any 
miraculous  inspiration.  Newton  leams  mathematics  by 
mathematical  thought,  and  Kant  explores  the  more  won- 
derful celestial  mechanics  of  the  human  mind  by  hard  toU. 
It  is  by  labour,  sweat,  and  watching,  that  men  of  science 
achieve  their  wonderful  results.  But  in  rehgioos  matters 
it  is  said  men  get  religious  inspiration  with  no  thought  at 
all.  And  so  to  many  men  of  science  the  whole  business  of 
religion  is  an  imposture,  and  they  turn  off  from  it  with 
scorn  and  loathing.  Who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  In 
.  the  name  of  God  men  have  taught  what  the  science  of  the 
human  mind  must  needs  reject,  and  do  you  wonder  that 
the  most  religious  men  of  science  at  this  day  are  religions 
without  a  God  ?  1"hey  cannot  resist  the  religions  instinct 
within  them,  and  they  are  religious  without  a  God.  They 
have  got  a  here,  but  no  hereailer ;  an  earth,  but  no  heaven. 
This  notion  of  miraculous  inspiration  keeps  us  from  a 
knowledge  of  tlio  great  powers  of  human  nature.  It  was 
once  natural  that  men  in  a  rude  stage  should  have  thought 
the  best  thoughts  that  came  to  them  were  shot  down  Uke 
lightning  from  on  high,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  But  now  we  need  not  stop  there.  We  make  fools  of 
ourselves  by  j-iolding  our  intellect  to  some  priest,  and 
stopping  our  roaaoTi  ViecaxiLBift  %  laoa  (quotes,  "  Thus  saith 
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the  Lord/'  These  great  truths  in  the  Bible  did  not 
come  by  miracle ;  but  by  labour,  and  watching,  and 
prayer,  and  tears.  The  parables  of  Jesus  did  not  come  like 
lightning ;  they  came  from  the  toil  and  prayer  and  d^ly 
endeavour  of  that  manliest  and  noblest  man. 

**  Not  from  a  yain  or  shallow  thought 
Hifl  awful  Joye  youne  Phidias  hrought ; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  roU'd 
The  hurdeDA  of  the  Bible  old; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  Tolcano's  tongue  of  flame. 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  inspiration  comes. 


THE   TBUB   IDEA  OF  INSPIBATION. 

How  can  the  finite  mind  communicate  with  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  receive  inspiration  from  God  ? 

We  get  the  material  power  which  we  covet,  not  by 
entreating  God  to  bestow  it  upon  us,  but  by  learning  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  material  forces  of  the  world. 
We  take  what  we  can  manage  for  our  special  purposes, 
and  slowly  learn  to  use  this  power,  and  thereby  get  com- 
munications of  material  force  from  God,  and  share  His 
power  over  the  world  of  matter.  It  is  small  things  that 
we  take  first,  next  greater,  and  at  length,  some  thirty 
thousand  years  after  creation,  the  philosophical  mechanic 
makes  the  waters  carry  his  boat  or  his  great  ship.  The 
elastic  element  reacts  on  the  oars  under  his  hand,  and  his 
little  shallop  glides  smoothly  along,  or  the  wind  fills  his 
sails,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  in  a  day  his 
ship  traverses  the  sea.  The  same  wind  turns  his  mill  at 
home.  The  river  in  its  ascent  is  an  inclined  plane  that 
reaches  all  the  way  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  and  steam  puts  his  ship  up  its  slanting  side,  or 
lifts  the  cargo  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sky.  In  its  descent 
the  same  river  is  another  material  force  that  will  grind  his 
com,  forge  his  iron,  spin  and  weave  for  him.  The  gravita- 
tion of  the  earth  puUs  all  things  to  its  centre,  with  swiftly 
accelerated  speed.     It  draws  down  the  sand  through  his 
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hour-glass,  or  keeps  ponder  pendulmn  in  its  constant 
oscillating  awing,  all  day  long,  all  night  through;  the 
earth's  gravitation  keeps  time  for  little,  feeble  man.  The 
earth  and  water  smite  with  his  tilt-hammer,  and  shape  for 
him  the  stubborn  iron,  softened  by  fire,  into  chains,  an- 
chors, axes,  knives,  and  watch-springa,  shaping  it  as  he 
will.'  Fire  carries  him  on  land  or  sea, — his  forgemw  to 
stand,  his  porter  to  travel.  He  also  makes  the  clouds  his 
chariot,  and  walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  controU 
the  lightning,  and  makes  the  winds  bis  angels,  and  the 
dames  of  fire  liia  ministers.  Thus  man,  who  aspires  to 
share  tho  material  power  of  God,  gets  his  portion  of  it, 
and  becomes  a  partner  with  Him  in  the  world,  and  bo  the 
-  might  of  God  is  imputed  to  man,  and  he  is  inspired  with 
power.  He  gets  it  by  normal  work,  and  the  amount  he 
i-eccivcs  is  in  proportion  to  his  original  abiUty,  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  voluntary  use  made  thereof.  As- 
piration alono  ia  not  enough.  Aspiration  with  normal 
work,  of  heud  and  hand,  secures  this  commum'on  with 
God.  Man  puts  his  thinking  hand  into  the  treasure  chest 
of  God's  material  power,  and  t-akes  just  what  he  has  skill 
to  use.  By  this  process  he  becomes  inspired  with  the 
material  power  which  God  put  into  the  universe.  Still 
he  does  not  take  it  all.  It  stretches  away  before  him  and 
above  him,  vast  treasures  of  power  not  yet  made  use  of. 
There  is  always  this  reserved  power,  which  man  sees  hut 
cannot  master,  and  beyond  that  yet  other  power,  not  mas- 
tered and  not  seen.  Ever  mankind  goes  on,  ever  aspiring 
for  more,  ever  working  for  more,  ever  inspired  with  more. 
There  is  no  other  way  for  man  to  get  the  communication 
of  this  material  force.  It  is  on  these  inevitable  conditions 
that  God  grants  it  to  man. 

Now  it  is  in  just  the  same  way  that  we  satisfy  the  next 
and  higher  aspiration,  for  the  intellectual  power  that  wa 
covet  80  much.  AVe  think,  or  try  to  think,  and  bo  de- 
volope  tho  mind  in  all  its  faculties.  We  study  outward 
things  about  us  to  render  them  into  thought.  We  study 
the  world  of  matter  for  the  science  which  lies  within  it, 
for  the  spiritual  germ  which  God  laid  away  in  this  material 
oyster.  To  tho  more  eye  of  sense  the  stars  are  dots  of 
light ;  to  the  tliiuking  mind  there  is  astronomic  science 
Lid  in  thcta ;  tWj  ate  &Te^^\.\OTi,Tiat  of  God's  material 
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power  only,  but  of  His  power  of  thought  also.  The  savage 
sees  the  wild  flower, — 

**  The  primrose  by  the  riTcr's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

But  to  the  thinking  man  the  science  of  botany  is  in  the 
primrose.  To  the  senses  man  is  matter,  living,  moving, 
feeling ;  to  the  mind  he  is  a  most  curious  array  of  physical 
and  metaphysical  science.  These  outward  things  contain 
God's  thought ;  and  as  we  study  them  we  get  communi- 
cations with  that  thought,  and  are  inspired  with  God's 
wisdom.  Intellectual  toil  is  the  condition  of  intellectual 
inspiration.  The  whole  visible  universe  is  one  medium  of 
communication  with  God.  So,  too,  man  studies  the  history 
of  mankind,  or  his  own  nature,  and  learns  yet  other 
thoughts  of  God,  which  become  his  thoughts,  communicated 
from  God  to  us  on  this  condition  of  intellectual  toil,  and 
by  this  medium  of  our  own  nature  and  history,  and  so  we 
are  inspired  by  God.  Now  just  as  men  cultivate  their 
mind,  scholastically  or  practically,  so  do  they  receive  com- 
munication of  God's  thought,  and  are  inspired  with  the 
intellectual  power  of  God.  Human  nature  is  one  medium 
of  commimication  with  God.  So  as  the  mind  becomes 
cidtivated  we  get  new  thoughts  from  Him  in  two  ways ; 
first  from  the  things  about  us,  and  from  things  that  have 
been  and  still  are  taking  place ;  and  next  from  the  nature 
within  us.  New  ideas  flash  upon  us,  coming  we  know  not 
how ;  they  are  the  result  of  our  mind's  action,  and  are  con- 
trolled by  the  constitution  of  our  individual  mind.  The 
poet  g^ts  them  poetically,  the  philosopher  philosophically, 
the  practical  man  in  the  form  of  business ;  because  one 
cultivated  his  imagination,  the  other  his  reflective  reason, 
and  the  other  his  practical  understanding,  each  after  its 
own  kind.  Now  as  each  does  this  faithfully,  he  grows 
wiser  and  wiser,  and  has  more  intellectual  power  to  get 
wisdom  from  within  and  without.  So  is  it  with  the  human 
race.  Thus  the  civilized  man  has  more  intellectual  power 
than  the  rude  man  thinks  God  possesses.  Newton  knew 
more  about  the  heavens  than  Homer's  god.  Emanuel 
Kant  understood  the  nature  of  man  far  better  than  any 
New-England  savage  supposed  God  understood  it.  Men 
acquire  this  communication  of  intellectual  power  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  quantity  of  inteQectnal  nature,  and  ihe 
normal  use  they  make  thereof.  The  man  of  great  gemns 
is  capable  of  more,  the  man  of  small  genins  of  less.  He 
that  uses  his  tools  well  gets  more,  he  less  who  uses  them 
ill.  '^  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
abundance. ^^  Now  we  can  receive  the  communication  of 
inteUectual  power  from  Grod  only  on  this  sole  condition  of 
intellectual  work.  But  men  are  so  made  that  the  hnman 
TBce  continuaUy  advances ;  men  are  born  with  greater 
capacity  for  this  intellectual  power,  then  with  better  oppor- 
tunities to  develope,  mature,  and  enjoy  it.  So  from  thia 
two-fold  condition  there  is  a  continual  increase  of  the  in- 
telloctual  power  of  mankind ;  and  we  get  more  and  more 
truth  in  all  forms  from  Grod.  All  the  circumstances  which 
improve  the  powers  of  man  help  us  to  increase  the  in- 
tellectual ability  of  man,  and  receive  more  inspiration. 
Thus  all  schools,  good  books,  and  the  like,  help  to  develope 
the  intellectual  nature.  These  are  the  roads  which  tne 
Holy  Ghost  travels.  You  do  not  hear  that  God  inspires 
mathematical  truths  into  men  who  never  undertook  to 
cipher.  The  new  mathematical  ideas  come  to  men  busy 
with  mathematical  thought.  "  Fulfil  the  condition,  and 
have  the  recompense,^'  is  what  God  says  to  man.  Still  far 
away  and  above  all,  there  stretches  the  infinite  mind,  the 
infinite  wisdom,  the  perfect  object  of  intellectual  aspira- 
tion. The  finite  mind  industriously  holds  up  its  little  cup, 
the  Infinite  pours  down  from  His  fountain  and  fills  it  full. 
When  the  oak-tree  is  a  span  long  and  no  more,  it  finds 
moisture  and  solid  food  just  as  it  needs ;  when  the  oak- 
treo  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  great,  broad  arms,  it  still 
finds  moisture  and  food  enough. 

In  the  same  way  men  get  moral  inspiration,  and  com- 
munication of  God's  justice.  The  normal  use  of  man's 
moral  faculties  is  the  condition  on  which  he  gets  it.  As 
the  richer  harvests  come  from  good  seed  sown  in  good 
soil,  well-tilled,  so  do  we  get  richer  returns  of  justice  from 
the  conscience  which  we  nicely  cultivate,  and  new  moral 
ideas  spring  up  in  us,  and  we  grow  wiser  in  conscience. 
Here  too  the  amount  of  moral  inspiration  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  man's  nature  and  the  normal  use 
thereof.  Here  likewise  is  progress  of  the  individual  man, 
and  of  mankind,  in  t\ie  xee^vj^*  o^  yistice  firom  Gt)d,  and  on 
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the  same  condition.  Continually^  as  men  get  civilized^ 
men  are  bom  with  bettor  organization  for  justice,  and 
furnished  with  better  means  for  the  development  of  the 
moral  nature  they  are  bom  with.  Here  too  are  mediums 
of  communication.  All  the  just  and  good  men  that  ever 
lived,  from  Moses  to  the  last  writer  of  tiie  New  Testament, 
and  from  him  to  our  day ;  all  the  noble  women  that  have 
ever  been,  the  goodly  company  of  prophets,  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs, — all  these  are  mediums  for  receiving  this  moral 
inspiration  from  God,  and  giving  it  down  to  us.  The 
House  of  Refuge  for  friendless  girls,  asylums  for  the  un- 
fortunate, legislatures  which  re-enact  justice  into  laws, 
courts  which  execute  humanity  in  their  decrees, — all  these 
are  instruments  which  promote  the  coipmunication  of  jus- 
tice from  the  Most  High  God.  Thus  mankind  advances 
continually,  and  continually  becomes  more  just,  juster  even 
than  the  old  idea  of  God.  The  good  father  who  teaches 
his  child  to  obey  conscience,  to  be  kind  to  those  who  are 
unkind  to  him,  is  a  higher  being  than  the  author  of  Genesis 
supposed  God  to  be.  Miss  l)ix,  who  goes  through  the 
land  caring  for  the  unfortunate,  prepares  mankind  to  re- 
ceive  moral  communication  and  inspiration  from  the  In- 
finitely Just  God.  Still,  go  as  high  as  we  may,  our  ideal 
travels  before  us,  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  fire  by  night,  the 
infinite  ideal  of  our  moral  aspiration,  and  the  more  we  gain, 
the  more  we  want.  As  the  oak-troo  becomes  larger  it  re- 
quires more  light  and  moisture,  and  as  we  grow  greater 
we  ask  more  justice,  and  receive  it  still. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  man  goes  on  in  his  higher 
development,  and  receives  affectional  inspiration. 

All  these  come  from  the  infinite  source  of  all  things,  and 
we  get  inspiration  by  the  normal  use  of  our  faculties  in 
their  normal  condition,  not  by  their  abnormal.  Inspiration 
is  not  miracle,  it  is  law;  it  is  not  capriciousness,  it  is  a 
constant  force.  Fulfil  the  conditions,  and  the  inspiration 
comes.  My  friends,  inspiration  is  a  fact  in  human  history 
in  your  life  and  mine.  You  and  I  may  have  communion 
with  God,  have  it  constantly.  The  Infinite  God  is  ultimate 
Source  of  all  things.  We  go  to  that  eternal  fountain,  and 
thence  draw  the  waters  of  Ufe  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
our  cup  and  our  diligence  in  using  it.  The  well  is  very 
deep,  but  it  is  brimfull,  and  the  man  with  the  shortest 
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arm  and  the  smallest  cnp  may  dip  therein  and  find  abund- 
ance.    As  all  trees  root  in  the  ground^  and  take  hold  of 
the  air,  so  we  all  in  God.     There  is  only  one  kind  of  in- 
spiration ;  it  is  the  income  of  God  to  onr  consciousness  in 
its  various  modes^  intellectual^  morale  affectional^  and  re- 
ligious. There  are  different  degrees  of  it;  Jesus  had  much, 
Paul  less.    The  degree  depends  on  us ;  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  caprice  and  variableness  of  the  Deity.     There  are 
high  hours  of  visitation  from  the  living  God ;  we  all  know 
them  in  our  ecstatic  moments,  when  we  are  wroneht  into 
a  great  act  of  prayer.     Then  the  mind  is  quick,  the  con- 
science quick,  the  affections  travel  wide ;  we  can  forgive 
any  sin,  love  the  worst  men,  be  kind  to  tJie  vile ;  then  in 
idea  we  are  perfectly  holy,  and  what  satisfies  us  in  our 
common  modes  of  consciousness   we  tread  under  foot. 
That  is  when  we  have  got  the  highest  degree  of  inspira- 
tion ;  it  is  the  result  of  our  former  life  and  the  discipline 
of  our  faculties,  for  when  we  start  at  first  we  cannot  come 
up  to  this.     All  faculties  are  mediums  of  communication, 
avenues  of  inspiration.     God  does  not  build  a  road  from 
Himself  to  us,  and  then  refuse  to  travel  on  it.     You  and  I 
may  have  inspiration  of  the  same  sort  as  came  to  Moses, 
to  Esaias,  "  whose  hallowed  lips  were  touched  with  fire," 
and  to  Jesus.     We  all  may  be  inspired.     When  you  are 
faithful  to  your  own  powers,  you  are  not  only  receiving 
communication  through  them,  but  you  are  preparing  your- 
self at  the  same  time  to  receive  yet  more  and  more.    There 
is  a  continual  progress  of  this  inspiration  for  the  individual 
and  the  race.     It  is  unbounded.     There  is  no  limit  to  the 
supply  in  God ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  capacity  in  mankind 
to  receive  it.   Is  any  one  of  us  so  good,  or  wise,  or  loving, 
as  he  might  be,  ay,  as  he  could  be  ?    We  shall  receive  this 
inspiration  on  the  natural  condition  which  belongs  to  our 
soul.     Much  material  power  is  there  in  the  world  not  yet 
converted  to  the  world^s  use.     The  foodful  ground  will 
double  its  harvest  any  time  when  man  spades  it  through 
with    twice    the    thought    that    he    does    now.      How 
many  streams  run  down,  waiting- to  be  mills,  factories, 
blacksmiths  for  mankind  I     As  yet  we  have  used  but  a 
small  part  of  the  material  power  which  God  waits  to  com- 
municate to  us.     So  we  have  used  but  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  affectional  power  which 
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i  up,  a  great  treasure  of  the  highest  strength  in  the 
e  of  man.  You  and  I  can  draw  therefrom  any  day 
v^hat  we  will,  and  what  we  have  the  capacity  to  re- 
.  Doing  this,  we  shall  prepare  the  way  for  better 
'3  to  come,  and  where  we  painfully  travel  with  prayers, 
ears,  and  possibly  with  blood  also,  the  human  race 
move  smoothly  onwards,  passing  over  the  road  which 
Ands  have  levelled,  and  our  feet  have  made  easy  for 
rorld's  progress  ;  and  then  other  men  will  go  further 
'urther  on.  Another  three  centuries  might  make  out 
le  intellectual,  moral,  and  aflfectional  treasures  of 
m  nature  in  New-England,  what  the  last  three  cen- 
i  have  made  out  of  the  material  forces  of  this  con- 
t. 

?B  the  devil  in  the  New  Testament  legend  of  the 
tation,  a  false  doctrine  may  offer  mankind  whole 
ioms  of  the  earth,  if  he  will  fall  down  and  worship  it. 
onot  convey  an  inch  of  soil  and  give  a  good  title ;  it 
ly  a  squatter  for  the  night,  and  if  a  sovereign  in  the 
less,  when  the  morning  dawns  he  is  dislodged  by  the 
jwner  and  comes  not  back  again. 


B  NORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   RELIGIOUS   FACULTY. 

[B  religious  faculty,  connecting  man  consciously  with 
temal  world  and  its  Divine  Cause,  is  the  greatest  of 
ir  spiritual  talents,  and  as  such  has  the  most  abiding 
r  and  far-controUing  force.  Its  action  may  be  of  the 
elevating  or  the  most  degrading  tendency,  accord- 
as  it  works  well  or  ill,  with  our  nature  or  against  it. 
Mjulty  of  the  body  or  spirit  can  so  debauch  and  bmt- 
man  as  this  when  misdirected  or  abused ;  the  abuse 
e  religious  talents  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  scribes 
Pharisees,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  declared  that  pub- 
3  and  harlots  should  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
jooner  than  they. 

it  the  normal  development  of  the  religious  faculty 
he  most  ennobling  influence  on  the  whole  character ; 
ng  so  strengthens  and  refines  a  man.     In  our  present 
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stage  of  civilization   there  are  two  trutlis  whicli  seem 
necessary  to  the  development  of  this  faculty, — the  idea  of 
immortal  life  for  each  person,  and  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
perfection  of  God.     Those  are  no  doubt  the  grandest,  the 
highest,  and  most  valuable  ideas  which  mankind  knows; 
these  are  the  two  greatest  lights  in  the  heaven  of  human 
consciousness,  to  rule  alike  our  day  and  night ;  but  as  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  they  are  no  monopoly  of  men  of  geniua 
and  great  learning ;  they  are  not  conclusions  wrought  out 
by  careful  study,  but  facts  given  us  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  we  feel  instinctively  at  first.     This  feeling  of  human 
immortality  and  God's  perfection  was  lived  as  life,  long 
before  it  was  uttered  by  the  philosopher  or  the  poet ;  and 
accordingly  no  truths  are  more  widely  welcomed  through- 
out the  world  than  these. 

With  these  ideas  there  may  come  forth  a  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  faculty,  according  to  its  nature, 
and  this  marks  the  individual  character  with  a  four-fold 
excellence  of  tranquillity,  energy,  harmony,  and  beauty. 
It  affords  a  composure  and  a  rest  which  else  we  cannot 
attain  to.  Wo  feel,  we  know  the  Infinite  God,  and  repose 
not  only  in  His  being,  but  in  the  faculties  of  His  being,  in 
His  perfect  power,  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  justice,  perfect 
love,  and  perfect  holiness.  And  we  rely  not  only  on  the 
existence  of  these  qualities  in  God,  but  on  the  product  of 
these  qualities,  on  His  works,  which  are  like  His  being. 
He  is  perfect  Cause  of  all,  creating  all  from  a  perfect 
motive,  for  a  perfect  purpose,  as  a  perfect  means.  He  is 
perfect  Providence  not  less,  and  the  power,  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love,  once  active  to  create,  continually  act  to 
preserve,  develope,  and  bless.  Thus  knowing  God,  we 
know  our  own  immortal  life,  and  are  conscious  of  that 
divine  nature  in  us  which  shall  never  die,  but  unfold  and 
grow  into  worlds  of  new  excellence ;  for  our  soul  is  only  a 
seed,  whose  present  power  and  growth  we  know,  but  not 
the  forms  of  its  future  growth.  Thus  conscious  of  our 
immortality  and  God's  perfection,  we  are  full  of  trust; 
our  absolute  allegiance  becomes  absolute  confidence;  we 
fear  the  end  of  nothing.  How  can  we,  if  we  are  sure  of 
God?  We  know  there  is  a  Providence  which  watches 
over  us,  works  with  us,  for  us,  through  us,  tends  us  by 
day  and  by  dark,  protects  our  dear  ones,  our  country,  and 
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all  mankind ;  that  He  desires  the  best  of  all  possible  things 
for  each  and  all^  that  He  has  the  perfect  justice  to  will  the 
best,  perfect  wisdom  to  devise  the  best,  and  perfect  power 
to  achieve  the  best.  What  then  can  we  fear  ?  Is  not 
God  the  Father  and  Mother  of  all  ?  and  if  God  is  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us  ?  We  are  only  to  do  what  we 
know  is  our  duty,  and  take  what  follows  thence;  it  is 
what  God  designed  should  follow  thence.  God  asks  no 
more  of  us,  puts  up  with  no  less.  We  may  succeed  in 
life,  our  plans  may  prosper,  health  and  happiness  may 
attend  us;  and  then  we  have  a  rapture  beyond  all  this, 
and  God  will  make  eternal  welfare  out  of  this  transient 
success.  Or  we  may  fail  in  our  pursuits,  we  may  have  to 
bear  with  sickness,  poverty,  loss  of  friends  ;  but  we  know 
that  what  we  suffer  here  will  be  compensated  at  the  end, 
that  what  is  discipline  to-day  shall  be  delight  hereafter. 
America  may  perish,  as  Naples,  Athens,  and  Eome ;  Bos- 
ton may  go  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  went, — still  we 
are  sure  that  the  Infinite  God  will  convert  these  seeming 
accidents  to  real  good.  Knowing  this,  I  have  composure, 
tranquillity;  I  can  bo  still;  I  can  face  the  racks  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  or  the  cold,  continuous  sorrow  of  dis- 
appointed earthly  life,  and  smilo  upon  it  all.  All  men  do 
not  know  the  value  of  this  tranquillity ;  but  ho  who  has 
been  in  doubt  and  fear,  and  then  found  rest  for  his  soul, 
knows  that  no  common  joy  is  worth  tho  very  pains  which 
precede  this  satisfaction.  A  man  wanders  in  the  doubts 
of  science,  and,  still  worse,  in  the  fears  of  the  popular 
theology,  which  is  called  Christianity,  and  he  thence 
comes  out  to  the  clear  light  of  natural  religion,  the 
warmth  of  piety  in  him,  and  the  sun  of  God^s  infinite  per- 
fection about  lum, — and  what  a  day  it  is  he  walks  in,  con- 
trasted with  the  darkness  he  has  just  escaped  from  ! 

With  this  tranquillity  there  comes  new  energy.  As 
soon  as  we  have  a  certainty  of  God,  and  rest  in  His 
causal  providence,  we  have  new  confidence  in  our  own 
faculties;  no  limb  of  the  body  then  seems  imperfect  or 
insignificant;  no  power  of  the  spirit  mean, — for  as  God 
made  them  as  they  are,  we  cannot  complain;  we  are 
sure  they  are  adequate  for  His  divine  purpose,  and  also 
for  the  personal  duty  we  are  to  achieve ;  we  shall  use  our 
£Etculties,  great  or  little,  with  the  strength  God  has  given 
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us.  If  OUT  roiritual  stature  is  small,  and  the  crowd 
throng  ns^  we  know  that  God  has  planted  some  sycamore 
treo  for  our  little  stature,  into  which  we  shall  climb  to  see 
the  great  procession  of  heavenly  things  pass  by.  Every 
intellectual  talent  is  greatened  by  the  culture  of  the  re- 
ligious faculties.  A  man  who  has  this  religious  develop- 
ment in  any  department  of  industry  will  do  more  work, 
with  less  confusion,  than  one  devoid  of  it.  .  ''An  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad,''  says  a  famous  poet;  he  looks 
with  but  a  fraction  of  his  eye,  he  lias  cut  off  half  his 
faculty.  But  an  undevout  blacksmith,  carpenter,  doctor, 
lawyer,  is  just  as  mad;  his  arm  is  the  weaker,  and  his 
faculty  the  less.  .One  of  the  sources  of  greatness  in  Dr 
Franklin  was  his  religious  trust,  an  entire  rest  in  God, 
and  tranquillity  of  soul,  which  went  so  fi*r  beyond  the 
priesthood  of  his  times  that  they  called  him  infidel, — ^who 
had  flown  on  spiritual  wings  far  beyond  the  seeing  of  their 
eyes.  The  weakness  which  we  see  in  so  many  able-mind- 
ed men  in  America  to-day,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
tie  up  the  right  arm  of  human  strength,  and  put  out  the 
right  eye  of  human  light, — ^and  what  wonder  that  they 
go  impotent  and  blind,  and  stumble  by  the  way  ?  Then 
how  much  clearer  is  the  conscience,  with  what  greater 
certainty  does  it  perceive  the  rule  of  right,  when  it  knows 
and  has  a  general  trust  in  Him  who  is  the  right.  How 
much  stronger  too  is  the  will  to  adhere  to  it.  All  history 
shows  that  nothiag  so  confirms  the  will  of  man  as  the 
religious  faculty ;  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  all  lands  and 
of  every  age  are  a  witness  of  it.  The  power  of  love 
acquires  also  a  similar  increase  of  strength ;  the  affectional 
feelings  are  nicer,  the  quality  of  love  more  delicate,  the 
quantity  greater.  Our  love  for  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us  is  strengthened,  and  it  expands  to  a  wider  circle; 
we  love  our  country  more,  and  can  bear  more  for  it ;  nay, 
our  love  embraces  all  mankind,  without  distinction  of 
tongue  or  nation.  Religion  is  the  deepest  incentive  to 
world-wide  philanthropy,  and  at  last  we  come  to  love  even 
the  wickedest  of  men, — those  who  produce  or  encourage 
the  crime  and  the  misery  which  we  seek  to  abolish. 

With  this  energy  of  each  faculty  there  comes  a  harmony 
of  all;  the  various  talents  work  well  together,  and  there 
is   a  certain  -  ec^oii&Tvvmi  Aa^Vw^e^  thft  body  and  spirit. 
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The  instinctive  passion  of  youth  gives  way  to  the  counsels 
of  the  spirit^  and  the  ambitious  calculations  of  manhood 
3nly  quicken^  not  corrupt,  the  mind,  conscience,  and  heart. 
(Nothing  so  harmonizes  the  various  talents  of  a  man  as 
ps^ell-proportioned  religious  culture,  for  it  not  only  allows 
>he  natural  rights  of  body  and  spirit,  but  demands  them. 
Strong  will  and  strong  conscience  are  enough  to  make  a 
nartyr, — often  a  most  incongruous  character, — but  it  is 
}nly  this  harmony  of  all  the  powers  that  makes  the  saint, 
nrhose  duty  is  delight,  who  is  happy  while  he  bears  the 
5ros8,  whose  energy  of  work  is  rounded  oflf  at  last  with  the 
sweet  tranquillity  of  rest. 

Then  as  the  crowning  grace  of  this  four-fold  excellence, 
bhere  comes  what  we  may  call  the  beauty  of  the  spirit ;  for 
is  there  is  a  certain  handsomeness  of  the  outward  person, 
i  completeness  of  the  whole,  and  the  perfection  of  each 
jart,  which  is  the  union  of  health  and  strength,  that 
iraws  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  and  compels  the  admiring 
reverence  of  whoso  sees, — so  there  is  likewise  a  beauty  of 
nan's  spirit,  the  completion  of  the  whole  and  perfection  of 
3ach  pwi,  a  union  of  spiritual  strength  and  health,  which 
jret  more  intimately  draws  the  eyes  of  the  heavenly-mind- 
ed, and  compels  the  admiring  reverence  of  every  holy 
K)ul.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  beauty  of  spirits 
is  of  bodies.  Covetousness,  hate,  lies,  fraud,  uncleanness 
3f  lust,  selfishness,  irreverence,  bigotry,  revenge,  super- 
stition, fanaticism,  fear, — these  are  the  ugliness  of  the 
inner  man,  and  no  corporeal  obliquity  of  limb  or  feature 
can  ever  compare  with  the  ghastliness  of  this  inner  de- 
formity. But  temperance,  wisdom,  courage,  charity,  re- 
ference, trust,  integrity,  holiness,  the  aspiring  virtue  of 
bhe  finite, — ^these  are  the  beauty  of  the  inner  man,  the 
altogether  beautiful  of  the  human  soul,  and  this  the  well- 
proportioned  culture  of  the  religious  faculty  is  sure  to 
bring;  and  the  harmony,  energy,  and  tranquillity,  which 
sure  the  special  colours  that  complexion  the  soul's  excel- 
lence, will  all  blend  into  one  three-fold  arch  of  heavenly 
beauty,  a  rainbow  of  hope  and  promise,  spanning  our 
buman  world.  All  men  do  homage  to  the  liighest  form  of 
material  beauty,  and  the  sculptor  and  painter  copy  its 
loveliness  and  immortalize  it  in  their  work,  and  men  wor- 
ship it  as  a  thing  divine.     But,  what  is  this  mere  beauty 
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of  the  eraoescent  flesh  compared  to  that  transcendent  and 
eternal  loveliness  of  the  sooi  which  dwells  within  the  lui- 
man  frame  ? 

What  homage  do  men  pay  to  the  beauty  of  the  intel- 
lect^ reverencing  that  precions  jewel  in  the  homely  head  of 
Socrates  !  Above  all  the  braverT  of  the  body  they  count 
the  piety  of  Jesos,  reckoning  and  honooring  his  manly 
virtue  as  the  eternally  beantifnl  of  the  human  soul^  where- 
unto  churches  and  cathedrals  all  round  the  world  are 
builded  up^  as  not  unfitting  monuments. 

I  admire  the  men  of  great  intellectual  grandeur,  the 
inventors  who  create  thought,  the  organizers  who  make  it 
a  thing,  and  the  administrators  who  run  the  material  or 
human  mills  with  it.     I  greatly  reverence  such  as  greatly 
mix  their  thought  with  brute  material  things,  and  so  con- 
vert water,  wood,  metals,  earth,  fire,  lightning,  into  the 
form  of  man,  to  do  his  human  work ;  those  too  who  or- 
ganize humanity  itself  into  lovelier  shapes,  till  the  national 
lump  \H  leavened  with  a  great  idea,  and  rises  into  a  well- 
pnjportioned   state.     None   reverence   more   than   I  the 
poot'ri  ^eat  imagination  or  the  philosopher's  great  rea- 
son.     Jiut  to  mo  the  most  cheering  specimens  of  mankind 
are  not  theso  men  of  great  intellect;  I  pass  by  Cromwell, 
Napoloon,    CiL\sar,    Hannibal,  and   Alexander ;    I    leave 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and  Homer;  I  fly  over  Kant, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  ]3acon,  Descartes,  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
and  otluTS  of  that  kin,  bom  lords  of  reason,  of  most  illus- 
trious birth,  or  on  the  common  level  of  ordinary  life,— 
and  I  pause  before  some  man  or  woman  of  common  intel- 
lect, but  well-dovelopcd  religious  faculty,  and  there  I  bow 
mo  down  more  joyous  than  to  the  great  of  earth.     Here 
aro  the  beatitudes  of  our  humanity,  the  just  conscience, 
the  loving  and  self-denying  heart,  the  soul  that  trusts 
God  with  lowly  and  aspiring  reverence.     Here  I  find  the 
proudest  triumphs  of  mankind,  and,  going  out  from  many 
an  humble  house,  where  dwells  some  man  or  woman  of 
sur))assinpf  purity,  cleanness  of  eyes,  and  debcacy  of  re- 
ligious love,  I  say,  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,'' 
1  elasp  my  hands  with  thanksgiving,  and  say,  ^^  In  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  createdst  thou  him,  but  a  Uttle 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  here  thereof  is  the  proof." 

By  the  well-proportioned  culture  of  the  religious  fiaculty 
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gain  His  tranquillity,  energy,  harmony,  beauty.  We 
the  little  wheel  of  our  personal  faculties  in  the  great 
3am  of  God's  law,  and  all  the  omnipotence,  all  the 
niscience  of  Almighty  justice,  holiness,  and  love  come 
I  turn  our  humble  mill  day  and  night,  and  grind  for  us. 
is  vain  for  wickedness  to  sit  up  late,  to  rise  early,  to 
the  bread  of  carefulness,  while  God  giveth  to  those 
,t  love  Him,  even  in  their  sleep. 


IDEALIZINa  FOBCBS. 

ItVe  all  need  something  to  idealize  and  beautify  our  life, 
lence,  literature,  art,  music,  all  work  that  way,  this  for 
3,  that  for  another.  Poetry  is  a  very  common  idealizer. 
e  affections  are  a  strong  and  beautiful  power  of  this 
t ;  they  come  into  the  rich  man's  palace  and  the  poor 
n's  cottage,  and  they  cheer  him  for  his  toil,  and  bless 
a  at  all  times  of  his  life.  But  the  most  powerful  of  all 
»se  idealizing  forces,  and  the  most  beautiful  too,  is 
igion  in  the  soul  of  man ;  for  when  science  has  lost  its 
3upm,  when  music  ceases  to  fascinate,  when  poetry  stirs 
no  longer,  when  the  objects  of  affection  have  passed 
ay,  and  our  eye  sees  them  not,  and  even  in  the  darkness 
p  hands  grasp  not  their  well-beloved  forms, — still  the 
Etrt  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  and  most  high  God, 
d  still  that  Infinite  God  comes  down,  our  everlasting 
ht  and  our  glory. 

[n  his  prayer,  a  man  enters  into  communion  with  himself, 
ks  with  his  higher  self  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do, 
1  with  his  lower  self  to  understand  what  he  is. 


THE  WORLD  AS   SEEN  BY  THE   LIGHT  OF   RELIGION. 

Po  my  religious  eye,  even  if  uncultivated  by  science, 
)  world  is  the  theatre  of  God's  presence.  I  feel  the 
bher.  I  see  the  beauty  of  His  thought  in  the  morning 
[,  in  the  mists  that  fill  up  the  valleys,  in  the  com  which 
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waves  in  the  summer  wind^  in  the  billows  which  dash 
their  broken  beauty  on  every  shore^  in  the  stars  which 
look  down  on  the  mists  of  the  valley,  on  fields  that  wave 
with  com,  on  the  billows  that  dash  their  broken  bcaaty 
on  the  shore.  I  see  in  the  moon — ^filling  her  horns  wiii 
loveliness,  pouring  out  such  a  tide  of  beauty  as  makes  the 
farmer's  bam  seem  almost  a  palace  of  enchantment — &Q 
thought  of  God,  which  is  radiating  its  silver  sheen  over 
all  the  world,  and  changing  it  to  a  wondrous  beauty. 
Nature  then  seems  nearer  to  me,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful,  when  I  regard  it  as  the  work  of  God,  even  if  I 
look  with  my  eye  all  uncultivated  with  science,  or  do  not 
understand  the  wonders  that  I  see. 

But  when  science  comes  also,  with  the  light  of  religion, 
to  expound  the  world,  and  I  see  the  laws  of  inorganic 
matter,  of  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human  life,  when  I 
see  that  these  laws  are  but  the  constant  modes  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Infinite  God,  His  mind  telegraphing  to  us  in 
the   material  world,  when  I   understand   the   wonderful 
hierogl}7»hics  which  He  has  writ, — then  how  different  is 
the  world !     What  was  before  only  a  seed-field  to  feed 
my  body,  or  only  a  work- shop  for  my  hand,  is  now  a 
cabinet,  a  university  full  of  the  beauty  of  thought.     The 
beauty  of  nature  then  is  not  mere  beauty  of  form,  and 
outline,  and  colour ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  law,  of  wisdom,  the 
contrivance  of  means  for  an  end ;  finite  means  for  an  in- 
finite end.     It  is  the  beauty  of  love,  the  infinite  goodness 
pouring   itself  out   through   nature,   and   supplying  -the 
sparrow  that  falls,  and  the  human  race  which  is  proudly 
marching  on  to  its  brave  development.     Yes,  then  the 
whole  universe  seems  to  my  eye  but  as  one  vast  flower 
which  blooms  of  God,  and  is  fragrant  with  His  never-end- 
ing love.     Then   every  anemone   beneath  my  foot,  and 
every  star  above  my  head,  runs  over  with  the  glorious 
thought  of  God  which  fills  up  my  soul ;  and  the  universe, 
which  was  just  now  only  a  workshop  for  my  hand,  and 
then  a  curious  problem  for  my  head,  is  now  a  vast  temple 
for  my  spirit ;  and  science  also  is  a  psalm  and  a  prayer. 

The  aspect  of  individual  himian  life  is  changed  yet  more. 
I  see  that  it  is  a  part  of  God's  providence.  My  life  seems 
not  now  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  it  did  before.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  infinite  \^OT\d.  oi  G^d^  ^  Taa^dful  ^art,  an  indis- 
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pensable  part;  and  worthy  of  God  to  create^  to  provide 
for,  and  to  bless.  Without  religion,  without  the  worship 
of  the  Infinite  God,  I  feel  myself  but  as  one  sand  on  the 
shore  of  time ;  I  am  so  little,  that  I  may  be  lost  in  a  world  so 
large  and  so  complicated.  In  the  jostle  of  the  universe, 
what  will  become  of  me,  say  I,  a  single  atom  of  soul,  a 
little  monad  of  spirit  ?  What  will  become  of  me  in  a  universe 
of  worlds  ?  I  am  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  of.  Then, 
I  ask,  what  shall  become  of  me  when  I  cannot  care  for 
myself  ?  Who  shall  see  that  I  am  not  lost  and  blown  off 
for  ever  ?  But  when  I  know  of  the  infinity  of  God,  and 
the  relation  that  He  sustains  to  the  world  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  man,  then  I  know  that  His  providence  comos 
down  to  me,  that  infinite  power  embraces  me,  that  infinit-e 
wisdom  watches  over  mo,  that  infinite  justice  upholds  me, 
and  the  love  of  the  Father  folds  me  in  His  infinite  bosom, 
and  I  cannot  be  lost.  I  know  that  I  have  a  right,  an  unalien- 
able right,  to  the  protection  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
Infinite  God,  and  though  mortal  fathers  neglect  me,  and 
mortal  mothers  drop  me  from  their  bosom,  the  Infinite 
Mother  will  hold  me  in  her  arms  of  blessedness  and  beauty 
for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Then  the  success  of  life  is  two-fold  more  successful. 
Wealth,  riches,  fame,  power  of  mind,  genius,  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  grand  life, — these  I  should  look  op  as  not  only 
good  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  pins  in  the  wall  whereby 
my  human  vine  is  to  climb  up  to  higher  growth,  and 
bear  greater  clusters,  rich  with  the  wine  of  mortal  life,  not 
for  me  only,  but  for  all  mankind ;  for  I  see  then  that  every 
excellence  of  Confucius,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Moses,  of  Jesus, 
of  John,  and  James,  and  Bridget,  and  Michael,  is  not  only 
a  blessing  for  each  of  these  persons,  to  go  on  for  ever 
enlarging  in  worlds  beyond  the  tomb,  but  is  a  blessing 
that  spreads  on  earth,  "  spreads  undivided,  operates  un- 
spent,'' and  ere  long  shall  be  communicated  to  every  mortal 
child  that  lives. 

Then  the  defeats  of  life,  the  sad  privations  of  the  world, 
poverty,  shame,  sickness,  death,  the  loss  of  the  heart's 
fondest  hope,  the  breaking  of  the  pillars  that  we  leaned  upon 
for  support, — ^all  that  is  Uttle ;  the  good  God  foreknew  it, 
provided  for  it  all,  and  will  round  it  all  at  last  into  a  globe  of 
infinite  satisfaction.  In  my  youth,  the  merely  mortal 
passions  and  affections  put  round  me  a  ^o\^^  ^i  ^^^xv^^^ 
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and  painted  thereon  mj  boyish  dreams^  the  fisurest  things 
I  knew.  How  gay  they  looked  in  the  early  moniing 
of  mortal  life  I  But  experience  comes  and  shatters  my 
globe  that  hedged  me  in  &om  the  nniyerse,  and  my  morn- 
ing dreams  lie  a  rain  at  my  feet.  Bnt  the  breaking  of  tbe 
glass  that  environed  me,  the  shattering  of  my  dreamy 
prophecy,  that  introduced  me  to  the  heavens,  and  over  me 
are  the  perennial  stars  which  never  veil  their  face,  but  shine 
for  ever  from  glory  to  glory.  I  have  changed  the  glass 
figare,  and  have  a  star  that  never  sets. 

We  sigh  over  the  rains  of  defeated  mortal  hopes,  where 
a  human  soul  went  through  into  eternity.     There,  with 
many  a  tear-drop,  we  boild  ns  a  monument,  seeking  with 
marble  to  honour  the  mortal  flesh,  so  dear  to  our  arms  once, 
and  our  hearts  too.     But  Religion  builds  there  her  arch  of 
triumph,  and  looks  onward  to  the  unfading  glory,  the  unfad- 
ing promise,  the  unfading  growth  of  what  was  here,  which 
is  now  immortal  and  divine  beyond.    Over  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth  Faith  in  God  plants  her  garden  of  Eden,  where 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  fairer  than  tho  bud  of  hope  ve 
bore  in  our  bosom,  where  no  augel  with  two-edged  sword 
fends  us  off  from  the  tree  of  life.     I  know  of  no  sorrow 
which  religion  cannot  assuage, — ^the  sorrow  for  those  that 
die,  and  the  keener,  more  bitter,  biting  sorrow  for  those 
that  do  not  die.      Religion  is  our  .^rm  against  fate  ;    nay, 
there  is  no  fate,  when  armed  with  that  enchanted  shield. 
It  is  all  providence,  fatherly  providence,  motherly  love.  Hu- 
man Nature  will  weep  her  tears,  but  they  will  be  blessed 
tears  when  they  are  shed,  when  you  know  that  Grod  is  all 
in  all,  and  no  little  soul  is  ever  lost ;  that  God  takes  the 
little  tear-drop,  and  lays  it  by,  and  what  was  bitter  weep- 
ing once  shall  be  a  jewel  on  our  forehead  for  ever  and  for 
ever. 

Have  you  been  wicked ;  have  you  wasted  days,  and 
wrought  guilty  deeds  in  life ;  do  the  sins  of  passion  cry  out 
against  you,  or,  still  worse,  and  still  commoner  in  New- 
England,  the  sins  of  calcidation, — this  is  the  saddest  tor- 
ture of  the  mortal  heart.  If  I  have  wounded  my  own  flesh 
or  my  own  soul,  it  is  a  torture ;  but  if  I  have  wounded 
another's  flesh  or  another's  soul,  the  torture  is  bitterer  still. 
But  even  here,  religion  is  comfort.  The  sin  was  partly  a 
mistake,  grievously  to  \>ei  tms^ered  for^  no  doubt,  still  not 
eternal ;  and  out  oi  iuugeona  oi  ^.tos^^^  ^^^ovs^^^'^'^Vdaof 
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wickedness,  shall  souls  go  up  to  God  nnblemislied  and 
made  pure.  It  cannot  be  that  the  Infinite  God  will  suffer 
a  pirate,  an  assassin,  a  malicious  murderer,  or  even  the 
kidnapper  that  haunts  our  streets,  monster  though  he  be, 
to  rot  in  his  ruin.  O  no  !  He  made  all  these  for  righteous- 
ness, and  even  in  their  sin-polluted  souls  there  is  a  germ 
that  shall  lift  the  spirit  up  at  length  to  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, to  love,  and  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 


BSYIYALS  OF   SELIOION. 


ExTBAOBDiNABY  efFbrts  haye  recently  been  made  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood  to  produce  what  is  called  a  '^  Re- 
vival of  Religion.^^  These  efforts  have  been  followed  by 
certain  results,  and  many  more  are  to  follow,  some  good, 
some  ill.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  with  the  careful  thought 
which  its  importance  demands. 

The  religious  faculty  is  the  strongest  of  all  our  spiritual 
powers,  as  indeed  it  must  needs  be,  considering  the  vast 
function  it  has  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  hence  the 
men  of  great  religious  genius  who  help  develope  such  senti- 
ments and  ideas  as  the  coming  age  requires,  always  take 
the  strongest  hold  on  the  world,  controlling  the  widest 
multitudes  for  the  longest  time,  and  receiving  the  most 
lasting  gratitude  of  mankind.  Witness  the  influence  of 
Moses,  Buddha,  Jesus^  Mohammed^  and  the  adoration  paid 
to  these  four  men  to-day, — for  each  is  somewhere  worship- 
ped by  millions  as  a  God.  But  none  of  the  high  spiritual 
powers  is  so  easily  excited  as  the  religious,  and  hence  mil- 
lions of  men  who  have  not  much  intellectual  development, 
and  who  have  little  moral  or  affectional  culture  even,  have 
yet  a  large  activity  of  some  of  the  humble  religious  faculties, 
and  so  are  controlled  by  the  devout  disposition.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  thousands  of  men  in  New-England  who 
cannot  be  stirred  to  any  intellectual  curiosity,  nor  roused 
to  righteous  lives,  nor  interested  in  any  broad  scheme  of 
human  benevolence,  who  will  yet  kneel  and  pray  words, 
and  join  churches,  and  who  would  even  bear  tortures  under 
the  excitement  of  the  devout  feeling.  Nay,  men  with  little 
mind,  with  undeveloped  conscience,  with  cold  hearts, — 
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ignorant  men,  low  men,  cmel  mon,  can  jet  excite  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  maltitudes,  leading  them  just  where  the; 
choose.  Ancient  history  is  full  of  examples,  whereof  modem 
history  has  no  lack.  In  our  own  Ituid,  look  at  Joseph 
Smith  and  Brigham  Young, — men  of  small  talents,  with  no 
progressive  ideas,  men  of  low,  malignant,  and  licentious 
character;  and  yet  they  seize  the  religions  affections  of 
thousands  of  men  and  lead  them  just  where  they  will. 
Other  examples  could  be  found,  of  lesser  mt^nitade  and 
humbler  mark,  much  nearer  home. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  tlie 
religions  faculty  should  make  greater  mistakes  in  its  pro- 
gressive development  than  any  other.  It  is  the  big  boy 
that  falls  heaviest  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  bruises  his 
limbs  the  worst.  The  follies  of  homan  science,  taught  in 
the  name  of  human  reason,  are  nothing  compared  to  tlio 
follies  of  human  religion  taught  in  the  name  of  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  from  God.  Science  never  taught  anything 
80  ghastly  as  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  Deity.  The  evils 
which  coino  from  false  pliilosophy  and  bad  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  trifling  to  the  hardships  which  come  from  a  false 
form  of  religion — from  false  ideas  about  God,  about  man, 
and  the  relation  between  them.  Look  at  Italy  and  Spain 
to-day! — six-and-tweuty  millions  of  people  crushed  to  tha 
ground  by  a  false  religious  idea,  which  in  one  place  a  king, 
in  the  other  a  pope,  forces  into  the  people's  throat  with  his 
cannon-shot  and  bayonets  I  ■ 

Of  the  five  gi'eat  world  sects,  the  Bralimins,  the  Jews, 
the  Buddhists,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mohammedans,  none 
started  with  such  humane  ideas,  with  such  pious  moral 
feelings  in  its  originators,  none  had  such  a  magnificent 
character  in  its  founder,  as  the  Christitoi  sect,  but  no  one 
has  taught  sueh  absurd  doctrines,  none  has  practised  such 
wanton  and  monstrous  cruelty,  and  I  think  there  is  none  at 
the  present  day  in  which  so  great  fraud  is  imposed  upon 
the  people  by  the  priesthood. 

This  religious  feeling  being  so  mighty,  so  easily  ex- 
cited, and  BO  powerful  for  good  or  for  ill,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  if  any  man  can  arouse  it  thoroughly,  and  guide  it 
aright,  furnishing  trueidoasof  religion,  and  thereby  direct- 
ing men  to  the  natural  work  of  life,  doing  common  things 
in  such  sort  thivt  thej  ^aJi  ^ctn  "a^  to  aoble  characters,^- 
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he  will  do  the  very  greatest  spiritual  service  that  one  man 
can  perform  for  another,  or  his  race,  because  to  his  reform- 
ation there  must  be  no  end;  for  the  subjective  feeling 
and  abstract  thought  of  that  single  man  wiU  come  out  in 
the  concrete,  objective  life  of  individuals,  families,  societies, 
nations,  state  and  church,  and  spread  aU  round  the  world, 
and  end  only  with  the  world^s  termination.  Accordingly 
you  find  as  a  fact  that  all  the  great  progressive  movements 
of  mankind  begin  in  a  revival  of  religion ;  that  is,  in  the 
quickening  of  that  faculty  which  joins  man  to  Infinite  God. 
So  to  achieve  any  great  work  I  always  appeal  to  this  faculty. 
That  once  started,  then  I  have  got  a  great  general  power, 
which  can  be  turned  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  beneficent 
directions. 

Amongst  all  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world,  great  re- 
spect is  felt  for  the  name  '^  Christianity ; "  but  the  word  has 
two  quite  different  and  antagonistic  meanings.  Sometimes 
it  stands  for  that  form  of  religion  which  consists  in  piety, 
the  love  of  God,  and  morality,  the  keeping  of  those  laws 
which  God  writes  on  matter  and  in  spirit ;  and  then  it  is  a 
Bethlehem  star,  which  goes  before  wise  men  and  men  of 
genius,  alluring  multitudes  of  hopeful  souls  to  new  tri- 
umphs, to  which  mankind  is  to  march  forward  and  make 
certain.  But  commonly  it  means  only  a  comphanco  with 
the  popular  theology,  and  a  profession  of  belief  in  certain 
doctrines,  some  of  which  are  utterly  false  and  abominable, 
and  the  practice  of  certain  forms,  which  once  represented 
the  religious  life  of  earnest  men,  whose  footsteps  shook  the 
world,  but  which  have  now  only  a  traditional  meaning,  and 
represent  no  Ufe  at  all.  In  this  latter  case,  the  word  "  Chris- 
tianity" is  not  a  Bethlehem  star,  going  before  wise  men, 
and  guiding  hopeful  nations ;  it  is  only  a  street-lamp  at  the 
door  of  a  common  tavern,  fed  with  train  oil,  paid  for  at  the 
town's  expense,  and  daily  trimmed  and  lit  by  a  dirty  man 
in  a  greasy  frock,  who  does  that  work  because  thereby  he 
makes  the  easiest  and  most  respectable  living.  The  first 
of  these  two  things  I  will  call  the  "  Christian  Religion,^' 
because  I  believe  Jesus  of  Nazareth  meant  this,  and  this 
only,  when  he  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
witia.  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."    The  other  I  shall  call 

the  "  Christian  Formality,"  not  because  it  was  taught  by 
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Jesns,  for  it  vras  not,  but  because  it  is  specially  and  peco- 
liai'ly  appropriate  to  tlie  aect  called  by  hia  name. 

Now,  wbich  of  these  two  ideas  is  songht  to  be  built  Dp 
by  revivals,  and  the  reanlta  which  flow  from  them  ?  I  am 
Bony  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
these  efforts  seem  designed  to  build  up  vrhat  I  have  termed 
"  Christian  Formality  "  rather  than  "  Christian  Rebgion." 
The  operators  in  these  revivals  teach  that  if  the  most  piouB 
and  mural  man  in.  the  town  does  not  accept  the  popnlir 
theology  for  his  creed,  and  observe  the  popnlar  ntual  rf 
their  sect,  then  he  needs  conversion  just  as  much  as  &e 
most  abandoned  profligate  in  a  brothel  or  a  jail;  that  if 
Bach  a  man  dies  without  accepting  the  "  Christian  Fonnsl* 
ity,"  God  will  plunge  bim  into  everlasting  damnation,  and 
keep  him  there  for  ever,  and  will  take  exquisite  pleasure 
in  watching  the  never-ending  ponies  of  His  child.  It  is 
never  tanght  that  piety  and  morality  will  save  a  man  from 
the  wrath  of  God ;  they  may  be  of  service  in  this  life,  but 
are  good  for  nothing  for  the  life  to  come. 

To  secure  this  end,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  from  tie 
wrath  of  God,  powerful  ministers,  specially  trained  for  the 
work  of  getting  up  revivals,  hold  protracted  meetings  for 

Erayer  and  preacMng,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
olding  several  meetings  each  day.  In  these  assemblies 
there  is  no  discussion  of  anything ;  a  few  speakers  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  they  appeal  to  the  fears  of  their 
hearers, — the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear  of  damnation 
after  death..  The  sinfulness  of  man  is  dwelt  upon  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner.  It  is  not  sin  in  the  concrete — 
drunkenness,  lying,  licentiousness,  covotonsness,  kidnap- 
ping, dealing  in  coolies,  buying  and  selling  slaves,  perhaps 
your  own  childrun — that  is  denounced;  it  is  sin  in  the 
abstract,  sin  bom  in  us,  and  not  to  be  got  rid  of  save  by 
miraculous  help.  Man  is  represented  as  a  poor,  feeble, 
helpless  worm  of  the  dust,  but,  alas  I  a  worm  that  never 
dies.  The  preacher  dwells  on  his  lost  state  by  nature,  and 
his  inability  to  help  himself.  Then  he  speaks  of  God,  and 
takes  all  the  awful  passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
tho  Kew  which  tell  of  the  wrath  of  God,  Mid  eternal  dam- 
nation, and  picture  the  torments  of  hell.  He  makes  the 
hearer  look  down  and  see  millions  after  millions  of  men  in 
the  worm-heap  ot  be\.V,wT\tfe.\ii^  aa  the  fire  blazes  up  from 
beneathj  wbilo  tbe  ievii  alwa  \\.,asA.'fia!ffli,\i\i&\iaa.Wik 
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up  to  the  calm,  peaceful,  and  beautiful  heaven ;  and  then 
tells  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  sending  his  only  begotten  Son 
to  save  mankind^  and  how  easily  salvation  is  to  be  secured ; 
— ^the  man  is  only  to  renounce  his  natural^  "  carnal  reason,^' 
mnd  believe  everything  in  the  Bible  (or  what  is  more, 
everything  he  says  is  in  the  Bible) ;  he  is  to  be  convinced 
tliat  his  nature  is  good  for  nothing,  and  go  to  Christ,  and 
rely  upon  his  merits  to  save  him.  Passages  are  read  from 
the  Bible  of  the  most  appalling  character,  and  when  men 
fihudder  with  horror,  the  preacher  says,  "  These  are  not 
the  words  of  man,  they  are  the  words  of  God/'  and  the 
audience  shivers  all  over  with  the  thought.  Then  dreadful 
hymns  are  sung,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ  fall  upon  the 
congregation  ^ke  the  world's  wail  over  its  own  slaughter 
and  ruin.  Then  come  descriptions  of  heaven,  and  the  joy  of 
the  blessed ;  and  the  preacher  tells  of  the  mother  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  looking  over  the  battlements  and  down 
into  the  ditch  of  hell,  where  she  sees  her  profligate  son 
writhing  in  the  beginning  of  an  agony  that  is  to  last  for 
ever,  and  then  striking  her  golden  harp  anew,  and  saying, 
''  The  Lord  Gt)d  omnipotent  reigneth ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.''  The  whole  is  mixed  with  prayers  of 
the  most  extravagant  character.  You  are  told  that  now  is 
the  only  time,  this  the  only  way.  Then  comes  individual 
conversation,  coaxing,  entreating,  threatening,  wheedling. 
Skilful  women  slide  into  the  confidence  of  men,  and  ask 
them  to  save  their  souls ;  shrewd  men  entreat  women,  like 
Mary  of  old,  to  "  ponder  these  things  in  their  hearts,"  and 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  the  minister,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  tells  his  hearers,  "  He  that  believes  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

You  see  the  effect  of  this.  Remember  how  easy  it  is 
under  any  circumstances  to  excite  the  religious  feelings. 
Remember  how  strong  is  marvellousness  in  most  men,  how 
easily  reverence  is  stirred  in  any  generous  nature,  how 
terrible  and  agonizing  is  the  power  of  fear,  and  how 
readily  an  excited  crowd  believe  anything  told  them  by  a 
famous  and  powerful  speaker,  who  horrifies  and  palsies 
them  with  fear,  electrifies  them  with  hope,  prostrates  their 
reason,  all  their  higher  faculties, — and  you  need  not  be 
astonished  that  many  persons  are  brought  over  to  the 
preacher's  will,  and,  in  a  moment  of  dehrious  agony, 
believej  as  they  are  bid,  that  they  are  ^"b  gce»i\««J^  ^  ^^- 
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nerSj  that  all  tlieir  works  are  wicbednesa,  and  that  God  is 
the  dreadful  monster  they  aru  l-old  of,  waiting  to  tread 
tlipin  down  iiitii  lji>lt()Oih>ss  toi'iui'nt. 

Now  and  then  a  good  effect  is  produced.  Hard,  cold 
men,  given  to  the  lasts  that  war  against  the  soul,  ue 
sometimes  scared  into  the  sober  paths  of  daty,or  friTolons 
women,  consumed  by  worldliness  and  vanity,  and  wali 
therein  the  rest  of  their  mortal  lives.  Bnt  commonly  the 
case  is  far  difTerent.  .  Many  thoughtful  and  moral  mea  are 
disgusted  with  this  folly  and  rant,  and  turn  with  contempt 
from  everything  that  bears  the  name  of  religion,  and  the 
most  painful  forms  of  infidelity  and  atheism  are  sore  t« 
come, — a  lack  of  confidence  in  any  higher  law,  in  a  cre- 
ative Cause  and  preserving  Providence  that  guides  the 
world,  a  doubt  that  it  is  well  to  follow  truth,  and  not  8 
popular  tie.  Many  who  are  converted  in  such  haste,  fall 
off  again  ere  long,  and  return  to  their  actual  wickedness, 
— "and  tho  last  state  of  such  men  is  worse  than  the  first." 
Some  ten  years  ago,  there  came  to  a  certain  country  town 
a  famous  revivalist,  and  forty-five  men  and  women  were 
converted;  within  six  months  afterwards,  the  church  cast 
them  all  out  again,  every  man,  every  woman.  While  in 
those  who  remain  steadfast,  how  much  is  there  of  bigotry, 
and  a  aelf-satisfied  and  selfish  spirit !  nay,  worse  still, — a 
hatred  towai-ds  all  who  differ  from  them.  Nor  is  that  all. 
What  terrible  worldliness  and  inhumanity  ride  on  the 
same  saddle  with  tho  most  zealous  Christian  formality, — 
Christ  on  flic  poiuitiel,  the  devil  on  the  pillion,  each  one 
rein,  each  one  spur  ! 

This  form  of  religion  rebukes  the  vices  of  passion,  and 
therein  it  does  well,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  these  vices, 
which  cannot  bo  reached  by  the  voice  of  entreaty,  "  charm 
we  never  so  wisely,"  can  yet,  by  this  iron  knout  of  fear,  be 
scourged  into  subjection.  But,  alas  !  worse  vices — the  lust 
of  money,  of  power,  of  distinction,  the  vices  of  old  men,  men 
of  liard  heads  and  stony  hearts,  spiritual  pride,  self-conceit, 
arrogance,  bigotry,  hate, — it  leaves  in  full  strength. 

While  these  revivals  go  on,  what  a  lesson  there  is  for 
you  and  me  !  What  zeal,  what  self-denial  have  our  bro- 
thers shown  for  the  liighest  they  know !  If  we  have  juster 
ideas  of  man,  know  his  nobler  character  and  correspond- 
ing destination ;   '\i  we  Vno-w  'ilae.^i  "Oaa  ^ji&aitja  Grod,  who 
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loves  all  tlic  tbiiigs  lie  lias  mado,  sullcrs  no  sparrow  to  fall 
to  the  ground  without  the  benediction  of  His  pi  evidence, 
and  will  still  less  suffer  a  human  soul  to  fall  to  final  ruin ; 
if  we  know  that  religion  is  the  natural  piety  of  the  heart, 
and  morality  the  normal  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  man ; 
if  we  know  that  salvation,  here  and  hereafter,  is  noble 
chajracter,  the  effort  for  it,  the  longing  after  it,  the  prayer, 
even,  that  we  may  long  for  it, — what  a  noble  work  is  de- 
manded of  you  and  me  !     K  we  have  set  our  eyes  on  that 
religion  wluch  human  nature  demands,  then  it  ought  to 
appear  in  our  superior  excellence  of  character.     We  ought 
to  be  better  citizens,  patriots,  husbands,  wives,  parents, 
children,  guardians,  friends.     We  ought  to  educate  our 
children  to  a  more  religious  manhood,  and  ourselves  be 
more  honest  in  our  work  and  trade,  and  kinder  and  more 
charitable  to  all.     If  grand  ideas  and  great  sentiments 
lodge  with  me  at  night, 

**  Next  day  I  cannot  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage 
And  heedless  folly  by  which  thousands  die, 
Bone  of  my  bone  and  kindred  flesh  with  mine." 

These  things  being  so,  the  age  asks  two  things  of  you 
and  me.  One  is  criticism, — that  we  tell  the  actual  wrong, 
and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  then  tell  the  ideal  right, 
and  what  will  come  of  that.  That  is  the  first  thing.  The 
next  is,  creation, — example ;  that  our  character  be  a  new 
gospel,  which  shall  stir  the  innermost  heart,  our  life  a 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  a  sermon  in  the  street,  or  a  ser- 
mon in  the  kitchen,  for  which  men,  learning  to  comprehend, 
shall  thank  God  and  take  courage,  and  grow  strong  for 
many  a  day.  That  is  slow  work.  It  makes  no  noise ;  it 
will  not  get  into  the  newspapers ;  men  will  not  ring  bells 
and  say,  "  Behold !  twenty  dipped  last  Sunday,  and  forty 
sprinkled  to-day,  sixty  added  to  the  church ;'' — but  un- 
pretendingly the  blacksmith  hammers  his  iron  all  the 
week,  his  very  anvil  made  an  altar  whereat  he  serves  God ; 
noiselessly  the  mother  goes  before  her  little  ones,  walking 
in  piety  and  morality,  and  "  her  children  will  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed ;''  honestly  the  trader  buys,  honestly  sells ; 
manly  men  look  after  the  sick,  the  drunken,  the  crazy,  the 
poor;  with  charitable  justice  they  remove  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  crime,  and  in  brotherly  love  lift  up  the  fallen. 
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hnd  save  snch  aa  are  ready  to  perish;  they  reform  tie 
dniukard,  they  hberate  the  slave;  the  savage  wildemesa 
bows  before  them  and  diaappearB,  with  its  hideous,  bowl- 
lug  beasts  of  prey ;  behind  them  laughs  the  human  garden, 
wherein  all  the  virtues  bloom; — and  "  By  their  froits  ye 
shall  know  them ! " 
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It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  pitiful  of  sights  to  see  sen 
and  women  whipped  into  religion  by  misforttuie,  as  idle 
boya  of  old  time  were  whipped  into  their  lessons,  and  as 
la^  men  are  scourged  by  poverty  to  manly  indnstry  and 
work.  These  persons  endure  for  a  time,  bat  when  money 
cornea  back,  when  new  friends  fill  the  aching  void  which 
old  ones  had  left,  the  new  religion  is  withered  and  dried 
up,  because  there  was  no  deepness  of  earth.  So  Jonah's 
gourd  sprang  up  in  a  single  night,  to  shelter  the  prophet's 
head,  but  the  morning  sunbeam  looked  on  it,  and  it  melt- 
ed down  and  was  gone.  Such  persons  set  Qp  religion  in 
the  day  of  their  distress,  aa  a  man  holds  on  umbrella  over 
his  head  in  a  summer  shower,  but  the  storm  passes  by, 
and  religion  ia  cast  aside  as  the  umbrella,  to  lie  with  rub- 
bish in  a  comer  till  the  next  storm  comes,  when  it  %vill  be 
taken  up  again  to  shelter  their  heads,  but  poor  and  old, 
and  dingy  and  rent,  worthless  as  a  shelter,  and  contempt- 
ibie  as  an  ornament.  There  are  some  homely  lines  which 
well  describe  the  consciousness  of  such  men : 


"  Ths  Lord  and  the  doctor  ws  aliks  adoio 
Juat  on  the  brink  of  diin^r,  not  before  ; 
When  the  danger  is  past,  both  alike  are  requited, — 
The  Lord  ia  forgotten,  and  the  doctor  alighted." 

But  with  other  persona,  with  great  depth  of  BOo],  the 
occasion  only  ia  transient ;  the  religion  it  wakens  hists  for 
ever,  and  bears  fruits  continually.  Now  and  then  you  see 
tiiis  in  a  nation,  which  persecution  or  war  scourges  into 
religion.  It  was  so  with  the  Hebrews,  so  with  the  found- 
era  of  New-England.  Have  you  never  seen  men  and 
women  whom  some  disaster  drove  to  a  great  act  of  prayer, 
and  by-and-by  tk©  ^aateT  ■«»&  ^OT^^it,  hut  the  sweetnesa 
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of  religion  remained  and  warmed  their  soul  ?     So  have  I 

seen  a  storm  in  latter  spring;  and  all  was  blacky  save 

where  the  Ughtning  tore  the  cloud  with  thundering  rent. 

The  winds  blew  and  the  rains  fell^  as  though  heaven  had 

opened  its  windows.     What  a   devastation  there  was ! 

Not  a  spider's  web  that  was  out  of  doors  escaped  the 

Btorm^  which  tore  up  even  the  strong-branched  oak.     But 

ere  long  the  lightning  had  gone  by^  the  thunder  was 

spent   and  silent,  the  rain  was  over,  the  western  wind 

came  up  with  its  sweet  breath,  the  clouds  were  chased 

away,  and  the  retreating  storm  threw  a  scarf  of  rainbows 

over  her  fair  shoulders  and  resplendent  neck,  and  looked 

back  and  smiled,  and  so  withdrew  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

But  for  weeks  long  the  fields  held  up  their  hands  full  of 

ambrosial  flowers,  and  all  the  summer  through  the  grass 

was  greener,  the  brooks  were  fuller,  and  the  trees  cast  a 

more  umbrageous  shade,  because  that  storm  passed  by, — 

though  all  the  rest  of  earth  had  long  ago  forgot  the  storm, 

its  rainbows,  and  its  rain. 


POPULAR  PREACHING. 


What  sort  of  preaching  do  men  demand  in  the  popular 
churches  ?  It  is  not  all  moral  and  religious  truth  that 
they  want;  it  is  only  the  Scriptural  portions,  and  you 
must  keep  the  Scripture  mistakes  as  well.  It  must  be 
only  Protestant  truth ;  only  the  Unitarian,  or  Calvinistic, 
or  Methodist,  or  Baptist.  So  you  see  how  the  truth  gets 
winnowed  away,  till  it  is  a  very  Uttle  thing.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst.  The  minister  is  not  to  preach  all  of  religion ; 
not  all  of  the  Httle  which  he  needs  must  know ;  only  so 
much  as  is  acceptable.  He  must  not  weary  the  people ; 
must  not  demand  a  deep  piety  of  hard  and  worldly  men, 
nor  of  frivolous  dandies.  No,  it  is  called  sentimentalism, 
it  is  moonshine.  He  must  talk  about  faith  in  God.  It 
must  not  be  faith  in  the  Almighty  God  present  here  in 
Boston,  and  everywhere  else,  with  eyes  of  terrible  love- 
liness that  go  through  the  world,  having  a  wisdom  and 
justice  that  overlooks  nothing,  a  love  and  holiness  which 
will  leave  no  wrong  unrighted  at  last.     The  faith  he 
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preaclies  mast  not  mean  tliat.  It  most  be  faith  in  the 
graven  image  that  Nebachadnezz^  set  ujt,  with  a  head  of 
gold,  boBom  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay.  He  must  not 
preach  a  noble  morality  vhich  does  right  always,  without 
fear  or  favour.  He  must  not  toach  a  public  or  private 
sin,  must  not  speak  of  intemperance  to  nun-sellers,  nor 
must  he  rebuke  hcentionsness  amongst  debauchees,  nor 
say  a  word  against  grinding  the  poor  in  the  face  of  the 
grasping  uid  avaricioos  millionnaire  ;  most  not  speak  of 
frivolity  before  the  ears  polite  of  dandies  of  either  sex. 
If  he  speak  to  slaveholders,  of  Baltimore  or  Boston,  he 
mnst  never  speak  of  the  sacredness  of  human  libOTty. 
He  must  make  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  a  new  fugitive 
slave-law,  sanctioned  by  Christianity,  to  return  the  poor 
outcast.  He  must  not  expose  the  sins  of  trade;  it  would 
hurt  men's  feelings,  drive  them  from  one  church,  where 
they  got  nothing  good,  to  another,  where  they  could  get 
nothing  worse. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst.  In  selecting  the  minister,  the 
inquiry  is  not,  "  Is  the  man  able  P  Has  he  talents  large 
enough,  and  genius  for  religion ;  education  which  makes 
him  master  of  himself,  and  a  loader  of  others,  gathering 
tho  result  of  huniou  toil  for  six  thousand  or  sixty  thou- 
sand years?  Has  he  the  morality  to  make  ua  better? 
Has  he  piety,  to  charm  us  in  our  sorrows,  to  beguile  us 
from  our  sins  ?  Has  he  courage,  justice,  wisdom,  love,  and 
religion  enough  to  make  us  better  men,  the  church  better, 
the  city  a  better  town,  and  the  nation  a  better  state  ?  "  I 
do  not  believe  these  questions  are  ever  asked  by  the  con- 
trolling men  of  the  prominent  churches  of  this  city. 

Thi»  is  the  question  which  is  asked,  though  not  admit- 
ted :  "  Is  he  low  enough  for  us,  mean  and  servile  to  the 
right  degree  P  and  can  he  obscure  the  hght  of  Christianity 
so  that  it  shall  not  dazzle  our  eyes, — which  are  keen- 
sighted  as  the  eagle's  to  look  at  money  and  respectability, 
but  which  are  stone  blind  when  we  look  at  truth  and 
righteousness  and  God  P  " 

Christianity,  my  brothers,  is  free  piety  first  of  all,  and 
free  goodness  next,  and  free  thought.  That  is  Chris- 
tianity in  the  abstract.  It  is  concretized  and  made  human 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  not  the  whole  of  it, 
but  as  much,  as  vie  ore  \ik«\3  to  'ondaistand.     Bat,  is  that 
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abstract  Cliristiamty  the  ideal  of  the  churches  of  Boston  ? 
Is  Jesus  Christ  the  ideal  of  Christians  which  they  look 
to  see  realized  ?  Only  the  idol ;  the  substitute  for  life, 
not  the  stimulus  thereto.  In  the  ideal  of  a  church,  men 
go  thither  to  become  better.  Is  that  the  popular  motive 
for  church-going  ?  No  !  The  Christianity  of  this  city  is 
mainly  a  pretence.  Do  you  believe  the  mass  of  the  people 
wish  Christianity  preached  in  the  hundred  churches  of 
this  city,  to  have  actual  wrong  preached  down,  and  ideal 
right  preached  up ;  that  they  would  honour  the  man  who 
would  dare  to  preach  thus?  As  they  honoured  Jesus, 
with  a  crown  of  thorns  and  a  cross.  "  Hail,  preacher  of 
Christianity  ! "  would  sound  as  well  in  Boston  as  "  Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews ! ''  sounded  in  Jerusalem. 

In  the  midst  of  this  departure  from  the  ideal,  and  set- 
ting up  an  idol  in  its  place,  there  is  something  for  yoU 
and  me  to  do, — and  that  is  to  set  the  Christian's  ideal 
plainly  before  us,  to  look  on  it  often  in  our  prayers, 
though  with  eyes  streaming  with  penitence,  to  measure 
our  thoughts,  words,  and  feelings,  and  see  that  the  faith 
that  is  in  us  be  worthy  of  a  Christian  man. 


THEMES   FIT  FOB  SUNDAY'S   PEEACHING. 

Sunday  before  last  I  spoke  of  the  Prospect  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  America.  It  was  near  the  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birth,  and  the  occasion  of  the  day 
and  the  peril  of  the  times  alike  demanded  some  mention 
of  that  subject.  Last  Sunday  I  said  something  of  the 
result  of  the  most  democratic  institutions  in  the  world, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Material  Condition  of  the  People  of 
Massachusetts, — for  the  significance  of  these  institutions 
appears  in  the  numbers  of  people,  their  property,  health, 
education,  and  their  means  for  preserving  their  persons 
and  their  property. 

External  subjects  were  both  of  these,  yet  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  all.  Some  men  think  them  not  quite  fit 
for  Sunday's  preaching.  ^'One  is  politics,"  say  they, 
''  the  other  mere  economy ;  neither  is  better  than  cipher- 
ing."    No  doubt  of  it.     But  there  must  be  foundations 
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to  the  house,  oater  vails,  and  roof,  not  leas  than  Idteheo, 
parlour,  chambers,  and  tho  like,  with  their  several  foroi- 
ture.  Masona  must  do  their  rough,  laborions  work  before 
the  upholsterer  can  be  called  in.  Lot  no  man  despise  the 
great  thick  walls  of  granite  laid  nnder-gronnd,  nor  lie 
piles  of  wood  they  aometimea  rest  on,  driven  ten  ot 
twenty  yards  into  the  earth.  The  rude  bricks  piled  on  tiie 
foun da tiou -stones  are  likewise  indispensable ;  so  also  the 
alate-stone  on  the  roof  wberc-nnder  all  tho  joys  of  the 
family  an',  snugly  nestt'd.  Without  the  political  institu- 
tions of  a  domocracy,  the  gi-vut  gom:riA  wullkru  of  ilzi- 
eachasetts  would  not  be  possible  ;  and  withont  that  g«n* 
eral  welfare,  represented  by  peace,  plenty,  health,  meuia 
of  education,  power  to  protect  property  and  person,  why, 
the  common  religion  would  be  quite  other  than  it  is  now. 
If  starving  men  pray,  it  is  only  for  bread ;  falnesa  is  then 
counted  the  first  virtue,  and  a  dinner  is  imputed  to  a  man 
for  righteonaness.  Men  under  tyrannies  either  cronci 
down  into  superstition,  or,  if  too  noble  for  that  disgrace- 
ful decay,  they  seek  first  of  all  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
state  which  keep  them  down.  That  is  not  first  which  is 
spiritual ;  it  is  the  flower  that  comes  afber  the  root,  and 
out  of  the  bud,  not  before  it. 

Men  say  yon  should  not  think  of  the  week  on  Sunday, 
nor  of  your  business  in  your  devotion,  nor  bring  your 
world  into  your  church.  But  this  is  jnst  what  1  would 
do, — remember  the  week  in  my  Sabbath,  my  business  in 
my  prayer,  the  world  in  my  chnrch.  I  would  do  this  that 
all  these  things  might  be  sanctified.  In  your  highest 
state,  it  is  always  well  to  remember  your  lowest,  and  so 
get  lifled  up. 


THE   FOWBB  OF  EBLlGIOtl. 


In  the  market,  the  reading-room,  the  editor's  office, 
the  court-house,  or  the  aenate-honse,  Rebgion  seems  a 
very  sniall  power,  which  affects  nobody  mncb.  Young 
men  graduating  at  college  say  they  will  be  lawyers,  or 
doctors,  or  merchants,  wti  X^i  ^fisSi  cni.  eome  influence 
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whicli   moves  men;  religion  they  will  not  touch,  it  not 
moving  men.     It  is  left  out   of  the  account   of  public 
pow^ers  by  the  political  economist,  and  statesmen  smile 
gravely  when  you  speak  of  religion  as  one  of  the  forces 
that  sway  the  world,  and  think  you  are  young.     But  when 
you  come  to  look  at  the  history  of  nations, — America, 
England,  France,  Germany, — ^you  see  that,  after  all,  it  is 
sentiments  and  ideas  of  religion  which,  in  their  silent  or 
their    stormy   action  sway   the   nation  and   control  the 
state;   and  when  you  take  into  your  account  the  whole 
life  of  the  human  race,  when  you  look  at  such  facts  as 
Puritanism,  Protestantism,  Mahometanism,  Christianity, — 
then  you  see  that  all  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world 
have  sprung  out  of  reUgious  feeling,  have  been  shaped 
and  controUed  by  religious  thought.     Men  love  to  con- 
nect religion  with  the  cardinal  points  of  their  life,  with 
the  birth  of  a  baby,  with  the  betrothal  of  a  girl,  with  a 
marriage  or  a  funeral.     The  finite  hinges  on  the  infinite, 
and  the  little  life  of  OUver  and  Jane  revolves  round  that 
point;   the  large  life  of  England  and  America  turns  on 
the  same,  and  the  world  hinges  on  its  consciousness  of 
Grod.     In  the  long  warfare  of  the  world,  the  saint  con- 
quers the  warrior,  and  the  prophet  of  religion  triumphs 
over  the  statesman,  though  he   have  a  kingdom  at  his 
back.     Did  not  a  carpenter's  boy,  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
drive  Jupiter  Olympus  out  of  the  heathen  world  ? 


THE   GREAT  PECULIARITY  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  great  pecuUarity  of  Christianity  is  not  recognized 
even  now.  The  common  notion  of  Christianity  is  that  it 
is  a  positive  command,  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  one 
man,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  God ;  that  Jesus  was  only 
a  wiser  Moses,  who  received  the  laws  of  God,  and  made 
new  ones  and  added  thereto.  And  so  the  common  eccle- 
siastical mode  of  proving  Christianity  is  by  quoting  texts. 
Men  do  not  see  that  the  New  Testament  contains  things 
that  establish  unchristianity,  sometimes  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ  himself.  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
in  the  world  is  tyranny ;  but  the  worst  tyranny  can  bo 
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justified  out  of  the  conuxiaiids  of  St  Paul^  and  it  has  been 
justified.  The  accidental  things  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  have  no  relation  to  Christianity^  are  thought  to  be 
of  great  importance. 

Christianity  is  not  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
but  to  become  the  great  practice  of  absolute  religion,  and 
to  carry  us  further  forward,  and  not  to  be  restrained  even 
by  the  limitations  of  Jesus  himself,  if  he  had  such. 

Man  is  the  highest  work  of  Grod,  Christianity  the  high- 
est revelation  of  God.     Moses  and  Jesus  were  a  partial 
revelation  of  God,  for  man  is  more  than  Moses  and  Jesus. 
Christianity  is  not  more  than  human  nature^  but  it  is  less; 
it  is  only  one  side,  but  its  glory  is  that  it  completely  re- 
presents and   satisfies   that   side.     The  ethics   of  Chris- 
tianity  are   not  more   than    human   nature.      With  the 
Hebrew  ethics  the  appeal  was  made  to  authority ;  with 
the  Classic  ethics  the  appeal  was  to  human  history',  to 
experience  and  man^s  sense  of  expediency ;  but  with  the 
Christian  ethics  the  standard  is  human  nature,  and  the 
love  of  right,  of  truth,  and  of  justice;  in  one  word,  the  love 
of  man  and  the  love  of  God ;    and  round  these  two  foci, 
goodness   and   piety,  hereafter   the  absolute  rehgion,  in 
even  balance,  is  to  run  and  form  its  fair  and  harmonious 
ellipse  of  the  perfect  religion.     The  Christian  man  is  to 
do  right,  not  because  Christ  said   so,  but  because  it  is 
right ;  not  only  the  right  which  Christ  commanded,  but 
all  which  he  can  learn.     Pure,  unsullied  love  is  to  be  the 
highest  passion  of  man.     The  God  of  Christianity  is  the 
God  of  love.     Morality  is  to  spring  spontaneous  and  un- 
bidden out  of  the  human  heart,  free  as  reason,  beautiful 
as  truth.     Here  is  Christianity ;  not  the  Christianity  of  the 
past,  nor  of  the  present,  of  Catholic  or  of  Protestant ;  but 
the  Christianity  of  man's  heart,  of  man's  nature,  and  Gx)d's 
nature,  and  with  the  glorious   gospel  of  everlasting  life; 
and  it  seeks  in  man  the  standard  of  right,  absolute,  per- 
fect, and  inflexible.     It  enthrones  Reason  and  Conscience 
as  king  and  queen.     Religion,  the  royal  child  of  this  im- 
perial  pair,  lays  her  hand  on  this  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,  and  tuning  all  to  harmony,  wakes  the  human  hymn 
of  sweet  accord  which  steals  up  to  God,  the  prophetic 
chant  of  the  nations  as  they  march  to  their  bright  destin- 
ation, seeking  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
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has  been  the  prophecy  of  the  saint,  and  is  to  be  the 
brightest  achievement  of  mankind.  As  they  go,  they 
seem  to  sing,  "  Lift  up  your  gates,  for  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in/'  Future  ages  speak  to  us  and  say,  "  Who 
is  this  King  of  Glory  ? "  Man,  is  the  answer ;  Man 
marching  in  his  majesty,  and  going  home  to  God. 

The  Hebrew  ethics  are  behind  us;  and  the  heathen, 
with  their  anarchies,  their  despotisms,  war,  slavery,  ignor- 
ance, and  want;  not  unredeemed  by  the  presence  of 
earth's  mighty  men, — Moses,  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  So- 
crates, and  the  rest.  Around  us  lies  the  toilsome  world, 
dimly  enlightened  from  above ;  our  own  transactions 
have  dimmed  the  windows  through  which  the  light  should 
come.  Here  the  sons  of  men  walk,  some  with  prone  faces, 
and  some  erect,  their  countenance  unveiled,  and  future 
ages  sparkling  in  their  eye,  and  worshipping  as  they  go 
the  one  dear  God,  who  pities  their  errors,  foreknows  their 
wanderings,  but  with  providential  arm  surrounds  the 
sinner  and  the  saint,  and  while  He  bears  the  innocent 
lamb.  His  right  hand  still  leads  back  the  wanderer,  still 
blessing  all  as  heretofore. 

Such  is  behind  us,  around  us;  but  before  us  light 
dawns,  and  shines  on  pure  fields  and  perfect,  where 
Christianity,  the  inward  thought,  shall  be  the  outward 
fact ;  and  Christian  piety  shall  be  the  common  sentiment ; 
not  rare,  but  the  sentiment  of  every  day;  and  where 
Christian  virtues  shall  become  Christian  deeds;  and  the 
ideal  of  Christian  prayer  become  the  actual,  the  daily 
Christian  life,  and  men  are  friends  of  men,  nations  of  na- 
tions, and  all  of  us  conjoined  to  God. 


man's  futuee  controlled  by  his  present. 

It  seems  to  me  plain  that  our  condition  in  the  next  life 
must  be  consequent  on  our  character  and  conduct  here.  But 
our  character  and  conduct  depend  on  such  a  long  series  of 
circumstances,  that  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  it  is  wholly 
impossible,  that  you  and  I  can  tell  how  much  any  man  is 
to  be  blamed,  how  much  any  man  is  to  be  praised.  I  know 
how  much  I  am  to  be  blamed  very  often ;  I  do  not  know 
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how  mach  anybody  else  ia.  He  will  radge  for  himself  per- 
liapa ;  the  good  God  sorely  will,  X  Imow  what  actionB  ■ 
and  motives  are  noble ;  I  esteem  men  who  do  sach  actions, 
have  such  motives,  and  show  a  noble  character.  But 
to  the  eye  that  takes  in  the  whole  universe,  the  eternal  as 
well  as  the  present,  things  mnst  have  a  very  different  look. 
How  mnch  of  our  character  depends  on  the  physical  con- 
etitution  we  are  bom  with,  the  size  and  shf^e  of  the  brain, 
the  temperament ;  how  mnch  on  the  circom  stances  of  eariy 
life,  parents  and  education  I  Even  the  character  of  the 
church  that  a  man  is  bred  np  in  determines  whether  he 
shall  be  a  kidnapper  or  a  philanthropist,  very  often.  How 
much  depends  on  the  temptations  and  the  opportonitios  of 
daily  life  I  I  m^e  no  doubt  there  are  bad  men  who  have 
deserved  a  prison  for  their  conduct  on  earth,  who  will  yet 
rise  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  God's  sight  less  blame- 
worthy than  the  judge  who  condemned  them  from  the 
bench.  God  can  understand  these  things,  and  mu^t  doubt- 
less make  allowances.  I  cannot  suppose  that  Ho  is  to  re- 
ward men  for  having  had  opportnnitiea  for  development, 
and  punish  others  for  not  having  had  such  opportunities. 
Therefore  when  we  say  that  a  man's  condition  in  heavea 
must  be  controlled  by  his  character,  we  go  fer  into  tho 
recesses  of  our  innermost  being  ;  I  mean,  it  must  be  de- 
pendent on  our  fidelity  to  our  nature  here. 

I  cannot  think  that  death  is  a  misfortune  to  any  man. 
It  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  step  forward,  even  for  the 
worst  man,  whose  life  has  been  crooked  from  beginning  to 
end,  stained  with  crime  all  the  way  through.  The  good  God 
will  suffer  no  son  of  perdition  to  fall  to  the  ground.  In  our 
justice  there  is  more  vengeance  than  love ;  we  want  to 
smite  down  the  man,  because  he  has  done  us  a  wrong. 
But  tho  Infinite  God  looks  out  for  each  offender,  and 
while  He  takes  care  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  not  sn 
atom  of  flower-dust  is  lost,  will  take  care  of  every  indi- 
vidual soul. 

This  doctrine  of  immortality  is  of  priceless  value  as  an 
Gncouragoment  for  the  individual  and  for  mankind.  The 
seed  we  sow  in  time  comes  up  and  blossoms  in  eternity. 
Then  what  a  consolation  it  is  to  say,  I  know  that  character 
is  its  own  reward. 

But  how  much,  auffermg  'A«it«  \&  in.  this  world  for  which 
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man  wants  compensation^  part  ofwhiclilieliasnotbronglit 
upon  himself,  part  of  which  he  has.  The  most  obvious 
justice  shows  that  if  a  man  has  suflFered  wrongfully,  he  ought 
to  have  some  compensation  in  the  next  life ;  a  deeper  jus- 
tice shows  that  if  he  has  sinned  he  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
retrieve  his  wrong.  I  expect  to  suffer  in  the  next  life,  as 
in  this,  for  every  conscious  wrong  thing  that  I  have  done ; 
and  I  will  lift  up  my  soul  and  say,  ''  Father  in  heaven,  I 
thank  thee  for  it.  Even  by  suffering  let  me  be  made  better ; 
let  me  step  ever  forwards  and  upwards."  But  what  a  com- 
fort and  consolation  there  is  in  this.  Our  tears  drop  into  an 
ocean  that  seems  bitter ;  they  are  changed  into  pearls,  and 
we  shall  wear  them  round  our  forehead ;  and  the  powers 
of  our  soul  shall  be  enlarged,  and  I  doubt  not  that  ere  we 
have  been  dead  many  years  we  shall  have  expanded  into 
exceUence,  intellectual,  moral,  affectional,  and  rehgious, 
which  we  dream  not  of  here,  in  our  highest  conceptions. 
This  strengthens  us  for  every  duty,  prepares  us  for  every 
trial  and  cross. 


man's  bteenity. 


Human  macliines  for  printing,  weaving,  and  the  like,  wear 
out  at  last;  but  the  divine  machine  of  man  or  mankind 
never  wears  out,  and  as  it  goes  on  produces  more  and  more 
perfect  and  lofty  specimens  the  longer  time  it  runs.  If  I 
know  that  I  am  to  live  for  ever,  and  to  increase  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  being  continually,  that  it  is  so  with  every  little 
baby  that  is  bom  and  dies  to-day,  with  all  mankind, — sa- 
vage, civilized,  enlightened, — how  very  trivial  seem  the 
disasters  which  befall  me  or  mankind,  especially  if  I  know 
they  have  all  been  foreseen  and  overruled  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  every  child  that  suffers  !  I  pray  my  foolish  prayers 
to  God, — "  0  Father,  give  me  riches,  power,  the  praise  of 
men  to-day.'/  "  Dear  child,*'  says  God,  "  I  will  not  give 
you  these  things ;  I  will  give  you  more  vast  faculties,  ca- 
pable of  infinite  development,  with  all  eternity  for  their 
growth,  their  use,  and  their  enjoyment.  Take  these  things, 
and  be  contented  with  nothing  else/' 

I  am,  let  me  suppose,  a  poor  unfortunate  mortal ;  nothing 
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goes  weSl  with  me ;  I  go  ill  wifli  myself.  I  am  driTen 
about,  doing  mncli  tbat  I  would  not.  Bat  here  within  a 
life-sail  of  me  ia  eternity.  Thifi  gmh  of  a  body  goes  through 
ita  chrysalis  of  death,  and  the  winged  soul  is  borne  to  ita 
appropriate  place.  It  ahall  carry  with  it  nothing  of  this 
earth,  but  only  the  result  of  my  use  of  life ;  and  it  shall 
make  small  odds  to  the  infinite  justice  of  the  Father  of  ns  all, 
whether  that  faithfulness  had  a  handful  of  brain  more  or 
less,  or  a  handful  of  gold  more  or  less,  or  of  renown. 


THE  TK&H8CEin)ENT  WORLD. 


Mattes  and  spirit  are  the  only  two  forma  of  existence  that 
we  directly  know,  the  one  by  sensational  observation,  the 
other  by  spiritual  consciousness.  If  yon  and  I  were  matter 
and  nothing  else,  we  should  know  nothing  of  spirit;  if 
spirit  and  no  more,  we  shouldknownothingofmatter;bQt 
now  we  know  both,  because  ourselves  are  both  materia 
and  spiritual.  But  yet,  as  we  are  only  matter  and  spirit, 
we  know  nothing  directly  of  that  transcendent  worid  which 
is  above  matter  and  above  spirit;  we  know  nothing  of  the 
details  thereof,  bat  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  is  limited 
to  these  two  forms  of  existence,  matter  and  spirit ;  He  mast 
transcend  both.  There  may  be  other  worlds  of  existence 
as  much  superior  to  ours  as  the  mind  of  Yon  Humboldt  ia 
superior  to  this  drop  of  water,  I  make  no  doubt  that  there 
are  such  transcendent  worlds,  peopled  with  beings  fitted  to 
their  sphere.  I  doubt  not  that  departed  spirits  are  in  that 
world,  with  power,  function,  blessedness,  as  much  superior 
to  those  of  Van  Humboldt  or  Florence  Nightingale,  as  their 
power,  function,  andenjoyment  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
dullest  insect  on  this  plant  beneath  my  hand.  I  doubt  not 
that  by  the  facts  of  observation  and  consciousness  God  is 
manifest  to  beings  in  that  world  in  a  style  of  glory  such 
as  you  and  I  can  no  more  directly  dream  of  than  the  little 
insects  on  this  plant  can  dream  of  the  reflective  conscious- 
ness of  philanthropic  Miss  Nightingale  or  philosophic 
Humboldt.  But  as  directly  I  know  nothing  of  that  world 
by  observation  or  consciousness,  I  do  not  meddle  much 
therewith,  and  I  never  seek  evidence  of  God  therefrom. 
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When  we  shall  be  turned  into  that  world,  it  will  be  soon 
enough  for  you  and  me  to  attend  to  its  duties ;  but  here  I 
think  we  may  be  pardoned  if  in  our  sad  days  we  cast  long- 
ing looks  upwards  and  forwards  towards  that  promised 
land  which  is  our  certain  heritage ;  and  if  women  and  men 
with  whom  the  world  has  gone  hard,  do,  in  their  gloomi- 
ness, look  forward  to  that,  and  long  to  be  present  in  it,  and 
count  the  present  time  to  move  slow,  I  find  no  fault  with 
them.  We  all  indulge  in  this  feeling.  What  would  become 
of  us  if  there  was  not  that  certain  and  ideal  world  which  we 
could  flee  unto  when  perplexed  and  cast  down  in  this  ? 


SPIBITUAL  BICHES. 


A  KAN  who  has  got  rich  suddenly  thinks  he  is  tall,  when 
he  is  only  high ;  he  thinks  he  has  done  his  work,  when  he 
has  only  got  his  tools  and  his  trade ; — for  money,  honour, 
power,  are  only  what  the  lapstone  and  shoe-hammer  and 
knife  are  to  the  shoemaker.  The  art  to  use  these  is  only 
the  trade,  not  the  work ;  means,  not  end. 

If  you  want  to  get  rich,  to  get  office,  to  get  honour, 
America  is  the  best  country  under  the  sun  of  God,  and 
opportunities  are  plenty  enough.  But  if  you  wish  to  seek 
for  higher  things,  you  must  go  on  your  own  feet,  the 
pioneer  even  of  yourself;  and  the  good  God,  who  was  with 
the  slow  tongue  of  Moses,  and  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
will  go  before  you  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  in  your  prosperity,  a 
pillar  of  fire  in  the  day  of  trial,  will  lead  you  into  the  land  of 
promise;  dry-shod  you  shall  pass  the  Red  Sea,  and  find 
angels'  bread  in  the  wilderness,  and  water  in  the  rocks ; 
every  mountain  shall  smoke  with  the  presence  of  God,  and 
ghtter  with  the  Ughtning  of  his  commandments ;  Jordan 
shall  dry  up  before  you,  as  your  feet  touch  it ;  and,  bear- 
ing the  ark  of  God's  covenant  in  your  hand,  all  the  glories 
of  the  promised  land  shall  open  before  you. 
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8PIKITDAL 

What  if  the  assessors  of  tHs  city,  who  take  an  inveiitoiy 
of  our  worldly  property,  could  also  take  an  inventory  of 
the  spiritual  estates  which  men  have  acquired  from 
the  human  nature  bom  in  them  and  the  circnmstances 
about  thenij  and  publish  an  annual  book,  rating  men  as 
they  will  stand  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  What  a  record 
that  would  be  I  What  odds  in  spiritual  estates  would  yon 
see  !  What  millionnaires  of  piety,  what  kings  of  nobleness, 
nay,  what  emperors,  ruling  whole  realms  of  virtue,  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love ;  what  paupers  in  excellence,  yea,  what 
slaves  in  respect  to  manhood,  should  we  find  ! 

But  this  is  uo  fancy.  There  is  on  assessor  who  takes 
the  inventory ;  there  is  a  book  wherein  it  is  all  written 
down.  You  and  I  and  all  other  men  have  each  a  page  in 
that  vast  book  ;  God  only  sees  it.  Every  day  we  get  in- 
come from  our  estate  exactly  in  proportion  to  what  we  are 
worth,  a  daily  dividend,  the  result  of  our  action ;  and  it  is 
all  posted  in  the  ledger  of  life,  which  is  the  record  of  our 
character.  God  is  the  Great  Accountant,  and  the  laws  of 
matter  and   of  mind  are   the  book-keepers,  that  never 


TOLE&ATIOy. 


Too  and  I  talk  of  toleration ;  hut  if  a  man  has  a  name 
for  God  dififerent  from  ours,  we  g^ve  him  a  bad  name. 
But  the  great  God  has  infinite  toleration  for  all.  The  old 
Egyptian  sculptured  out  an  ugly  sphinx,  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed  before  it ;  the  Greek,  out  of  Parian  stone, 
carved  a  statue  of  Venus  Aphrodite,  or  Phoebna  Apollo, 
the  god  of  the  sun,  and  knelt  down  and  worshipped  it ; 
the  Catholic  carves  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
paints  it ;  and  the  cold  Puritan,  in  his  unadorned  meeting- 
house, with  no  sculpture  and  no  picture,  folds  his  hands, 
and  prays  aloud  to  liis  dreadful  God ;  the  Quaker,  in  his 
church,  with  no  ornament,  folds  his  hands,  turns  inwardly 
his  eyes,  and  nUeia  n.o  ■wQ^i..    Biifc  the  same  prayer  from 
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Egyptian,  Grecian,  Catholic,  Puritan,  Quaker,  goes  up  to 
God,  who  is  Father  and  Mother  of  all  five,  and  blesses 
each  alike.  It  is  not  the  name  which  is  of  importance ;  it 
is  the  thing. 


THE  OETHODOX  HEAVEN. 


I  COULD  not  enjoy  the  popular  notion  of  heaven,  with 
nobody  in  it  except  good  orthodox  Christians.  A  few 
years  ago  a  minister  said  that  Dr  Channing  undoubtedly 
went  "  the  other  way,^' — never  reached  heaven.  K  I  had 
been  that  orthodox  minister  I  could  not  have  slept  com- 
fortably for  a  single  night,  until  Doctor  Channing  had  been 
carried  up  there ;  nay,  if  I  had  gone  there  myself,  with  my 
orthodoxy  in  my  head,  and  found  that  Doctor  Channing 
was  left  out,  I  could  not  have  taken  any  comfort  in  heaven, 
till  that  one  lost  soul  was  restored.  Who  is  there  that,  if 
he  should  go  to  heaven,  and  find  that  Cain  had  been  cast 
out,  and  Iscariot  left  behind,  and  the  Boston  kidnapper's 
ugly  face  missing  from  that  place,  would  not  call  the 
philanthropists  together,  and  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  bring  there  the  great  murderer,  the  great 
betrayer,  and  those  of  our  time  who  thirst  and  hunger  for 
human  souls  ?  Why,  we  could  not  sit  down  at  the  table 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  if  Cain  had  not  a 
plate,  and  Iscariot  a  chair,  and  if  there  was  not  room  for 
the  kidnapper  of  Boston. 


THE   FUNCTION  OP  PAIN. 


The  fact  that  there  is  pain  in  the  world  of  man,  which, 
while  it  serves  the  race,  has  no  compensating  benefit  for 
the  sufferer  here,  is  a  clear  indication  that  pain  has  another 
function  for  the  part  of  man  which  is  not  material,  but 
spiritual.  It  points  to  a  hereafter, — and  one  for  beasts, 
not  less  than  man ;  for  as  here  on  earth  man's  body  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  its  present  condition,  and  made 
the   fitting  habitation  for  a  master  mind  by  many  de- 
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velopmenta  through  inferior  beasts,  which  keep  him  com- 
pany still  and  attend  his  march,  so,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be 
in  that  other  world ;  and  jon  and  I  may  think,  like  the 
Indian,  that 


THK  BABitifla  or  rmnRua. 

A  ruNsaAi  in  its  common  forms,  with  the  common  ideas 
connected  therewith,  haa  sometimes  seemed  to  me  to  shoff 
the  greatest  want  of  faith  in  God.  It  is  not  taught  in 
sermons  in  the  churches,  nor  set  forth  in  pi&yer  and  psalm 
at  funerals,  that  death  is  a  blessing  to  the  dead,  that  tke 
grave  is  only  the  golden  gate  of  immortality,  its  iron  aide 
turned  towards  us,  but  its  pearly,  golden  side  turned  the 
other  way,  only  the  gate  which  lets  the  mortal  through. 
We  bury  our  friends  under  cold  clay,  with  the  pubhcation 
of  our  infidelity,  when  the  soul  of  faith  in  God  ought  to 
shine  out  of  our  countenance,  and  beautify  the  cold  body 
which  lies  there  before  us,  whose  soul  has  winged  its  way 
upwards  to  its  Father. 


Tou  and  I  have  been  called  infidels.  We  are  so,  tried 
by  the  common  test.  Our  Christianity  is  not  the  common 
form.  Our  form  of  religion  is  another  gospel ;  our  God  is 
not  the  jealous  God  who  damns  the  sinner  to  eternal  woe; 
not  a  God  who  subjects  the  soul  of  man  to  a  law  of  sin  and 
death,  but  makes  it  free  by  the  great  law  of  His  spirit. 
Yet  we  have  been  charged  with  this  infidelity.  While  we 
are  thus  difierent  from  other  sects,  I  believe  we  have  not 
been  charged  with  doubting  the  infinity  of  God ;  never 
with  a  disbelief  in  the  power  of  truth,  justice,  love,  and 
holiness  to  regenerate  your  heart  and  mine,  to  regenerate 
and  bless  the  world ;  never  even  with  the  faintest  doubt 
that  God's  purpose  woa  a.  ^"rfe*A'^"Mfy«»,Hiaulan  perfect. 
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and  the  human  means  thereto  were  beautiftdly  designed 
\)j  infinite  wisdom  to  accomplish  His  end. 


EEBOISM  OF  THE   SOUL. 


Everybody  can  nnderstand  the  physical  valour  which 
confronts  death  and  danger,  and  charges  up  to  the  can- 
non^s  mouth  in  battle ;  but  everybody  cannot  understand 
the  heroism  which  says,  ''  Please  God,  I  will  keep  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  conscience  undefiled,  though  you  tear  my 
flesh  with  wild  horses/^  When  men  do  understand  it,  they 
pull  down  the  monument  of  the  soldier  to  build  a  chapel 
to  the  heroes  of  the  soul,  and  melt  up  the  insignia  of 
crowned  kings  to  get  gold  fine  enough  to  write  the  name 
of  some  tent-maker  or  fisherman.  At  first  men  do  not 
appreciate  this  heroism  of  the  soul.  If  they  did  they 
would  pluck  the  stars  out  of  heaven  to  make  a  diadem  to 
put  on  the  hero's  head. 


COMPENSAnON. 


I  KNOW  not  how  men  without  religion  get  along  in  the 
world.  It  must  not  only  be  hard,  but  hopeless.  Con- 
tinually there  are  sorrows  for  which  the  earth  has  no  re- 
compense. Here  a  man  is  sacrificed.  The  world  gains, 
does  it?  It  is  the  man's  loss.  Arnold  von  Winkelreid 
takes  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  in  his  bosom,  breaks 
thereby  the  Austrian  ranks,  the  swift  tide  of  freedom  flows 
through,  and  Switzerland  is  free.  Winkelreid  is  dead,  his 
fire-side  chair  is  empty,  all  night  the  dog  howls  for  his 
master,  the  wife  is  a  widow,  his  babes  fatherless.  What 
recompense  is  there  on  earth?  For  Hebrew  Jesus,  for 
Boman  Regulus,  for  Athenian  Socrates,  the  world  has  no 
compensation.  Here  is  one  bom  so  that  education  is  im- 
possible ;  want  makes  him  a  clown.  This  girl  is  the  vic- 
tim of  circumstances ;  thQ  world's  hardness  makes  her 
short  life  one  long  blush  of  infamy.  The  powers  of  human 
nature  were  bom  in  her^  she  was  made  for  heaven ;  but 
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the  vices  of  society  nipped  tbem  in  the  hnd,  and  made  her 
a  harlot.  Earth  has  no  recompense.  What  compensation 
is  there  to  the  slave  for  his  bondage  f  to  the  patriot  who 
dies,  and  sees  Turkey,  Italy,  Hungary,  Fnuace,  die  with 
himT  Earth  answers  not.  What  compensation  is  there 
for  the  bhnd  P  Earth  has  none  to  show.  What  for  the 
deaf?  The  world  gives  no  answer.  What  for  the  fool? 
Wisdom  knows  it  not.  The  compensation,  the  joy,  for 
their  discipline,  mnst  come  in  the  eternal  world.  I  know 
not  how ;  the  fact  I  am  sure  of.  That  one  and  one  make 
two  is  not  clearer  to  me.  I  am  not  more  certain  of  my 
own  existence.     It  follows  from  God's  infinity. 

God  left  us  free  a  little,  one  hand  winged  with  freedom, 
the  other  bound  by  fate.  But  His  infinite  providence,  in* 
finite  love,  must  so  overrule  the'world  that  no  man  shall 
sufi'er  absolute  ill.  Wliat  is  not  compensated  now,  here- 
after God  himself  will  pay.  Our  next  condition  must 
depend,  not  on  our  circumstances  here,  not  on  the  acci- 
dental virtue  or  vice  which  these  circumstances  make,  but 
on  the  use  ourselves  have  made  of  our  gift  and  our  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  though  the  little  that  we  gain  may  he  so 
little  that  men  despise  it  and  count  it  vile,  God  treasures 
it  up,  and  will  bless  us  for  that.  Few  meu  know  how  much 
may  bo  done  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  that  seem  evil. 
We  may  make  a  minimum  of  sorrow  out  of  a  maximum  of 
advorso  conditions ;  yea,  we  may  get  a  maximum  of  human 
fidelity  out  of  a  minimum  of  opportunity  and  gift.  It  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  know  the  soul's  immortality,  and  be 
sure  of  eternal  hfe ;  to  know  the  infinite  perfection  of  God, 
and  be  cert-ain  that  the  Great  Mother  folds  us  in  her  arms 
and  will  bless  ua  for  ever.  The  greatest  practical  thing 
is  to  get  the  discipline  out  of  the  world,  its  joy  and  its 
sorrow.  It  is  a  tu,rd  world,  is  it  f  One  day  we  shall 
thank  God  for  its  hardness,  and  bless  Him  for  its  sorrow. 


COMFORT   m   BELIOIOH. 


Religion  is  to  help  us  endure  and  suffer  what  cannot  be 
avoided  and  overcome.  It  is  an  active  force  to  energize 
and  harmomze  &U  i^o'^et^,  m^Ltuu^  Ma  aspire.     But  it  id 
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also  a  passive  force^  to  tranquillize,  to  cahn,  to  compose  the 
consciousness  of  man,  to  give  us  peace,  and  rest,  and  beauty, 
and  tranquillity.  A  form  of  religion  which  is  only  for  ac- 
tivity is  not  adequate  for  any  man  during  his  whole  life. 

There  are  dark,  rainy  days  of  life,  when  no  man  can 
work,  days  full  of  affiction,  times  of  sickness,  disappoint- 
ment, great  sadness  of  heart.  Then  we  want  comfort, 
consolation,  peace,  and  rest.  Stout,  vigorous,  hearty,  and 
in  haste,  I  want  a  horse,  and  a  swift  one,  to  carry  me  up 
hill  and  down ;  but  old,  feeble,  tired,  spent,  I  want  a  staflF 
to  lean  on,  a  pillow  to  sleep  on. 

The  old  forms  of  rehgion  had  very  little  comfort  for  the 
old,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  the  disappointed,  and  the  be- 
reaved. I  wonder  not  that  there  was  in  Bama  a  voice 
heard,  lamentation  and  mourning, — Eachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  There  was 
small  comfort  for  her  in  the  theology  of  those  times. 
The  old  armies  went  forth  to  battle  without  doctor  or 
surgeon,  without  lint  or  bandage,  or  ambidance.  Jeho- 
vah, Baal,  Jupiter,  had  priests  by  the  himdred  in  their 
camp,  never  a  doctor.  It  was  very  much  so  with  the  old 
forms  of  religion.  They  were  for  action,  not  for  con- 
solation. The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  brave 
books,  the  works  of  deep-hearted  men,  strong-minded 
men  some  of  them,  some  full  of  beauty,  others  full  of  con- 
sciousness of  right,  all  of  them  trembling  before  their 
God.  Now  and  then  there  are  words  of  comfort ;  others 
scattered  here  and  there  into  which  we  impart  our  own 
consolation.  True,  the  Bible  has  no  jeers  for  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  it  has  small  comfort  for  the  poor,  the  decrepit, 
the  sick,  the  disappointed,  and  the  sinful ;  it  is  a  dread- 
ful book  for  those,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  captive  Jews 
hutig  their  harps  on  the  willows ;  there  was  no  consolation 
for  them  when  they  thought  of  Jerusalem  trod  under  the 
Gentile^  s  foot.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  sad  book  to  die 
by.  It  might  hold  up  the  hands  of  strong  Moses,  fight- 
ing against  Amalek ;  but  when  you  come  to  stand  by  the 
grave  of  wife  or  child,  it  is  a  hard  book,  and  poor ;  and 
when  a  people  stood  at  the  grave  of  their  nation,  no  com- 
fort sprung  out  of  the  ground ;  it  was  Rachel  mourning 
for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because 
they  were  not.     The  old  forms  of  heathen  rehgion  were 
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no  better^  most  of  them  far  worse.  Tme^  immortality 
shone  on  the  Grecian  hills  with  a  fairer  light  than  of  old  j 
lit  up  Horeb  and  Lebanon  and  Zion ;  but  the  classic  forms 
of  religion  were  very  sad  at  the  best  for  the  sick^  the  dis- 
appointed^ and  the  afflicted.  Jupiter^  Apollo^  Yenns, 
Minerva,  were  gods  that  loved  the  conquerors,  nottiie 
conquered;  one  can  get  very  little  comfort  from  these 
worldly  deities,  that  honour  the  successful,  and  such  only. 
But  let  me  be  sure  of  the  infinite  providence  of  God 
first,  then  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  I  can  &ce 
anything  in  the  shape  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  sickness, 
death.  I  know  it  is  for  a  little  while,  and  now ;  and  ever- 
lastingly it  is  overruled  by  the  infinite  love  of  the  great, 
dear  Mother  of  the  world.  So  I  will  be  still.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  which  a  man  cannot  bear  with  fortitude, 
if  sure  of  these  two  things. 


THE   HIGHEST  JOT. 


.i 


I  NEVER  undervalue  any  form  of  normal  joy.     I  rejoice 
in   the   humble   pleasures   of   the   insect,    of   the   worm 
that  eats  my  rosebuds  in  the  spring  before  their  opening 
hour.     I  like  to  see  the  happiness  which  spring  awakens 
in  the  bosom  of  the  frog  and  toad ;  the  joys  of  sheep  and 
oxen  are   dear  to  me.     I  love  the  happiness   of  child- 
ren, of  the  soft  baby,  rejoicing  in  its  mother's  arms,  of 
the    stammering  little   one,   whose    first  word   seems   a 
Spartan   achievement.     I   love   to   see  the  happiness  of 
boys,  with  ball  and  sled  and  skate,  of  girls  with  hoop  and 
doll  and  dainty  joyous  games ;  to  see  the  joys  of  men, 
rude  men  and  poorly  developed  too,  whose  talk  is  of  oxen 
and  ships  and  shops  and  markets  and  dividends, — this 
undeveloped  clown  of  the  country,  joying  in  nothing  but 
his  clover,  this  undeveloped  clown  of  the  city,  joying  in 
his  cotton.     I  love  to  see  the  joys  of  successful  enterprise ; 
I  love  the  proud  and  brave  delight  of  science,  of  letters, 
and  artistic  skill,  of  such  as  trace  the  way  to  every  star, 
of  such  as  unroll  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  scroll  beneath 
our  feet,  of  such  as  disenchant  the  flesh  of  pain,  or  send 
the  well-tended  fire  of  heaven  to  extinguish  the  accidental 
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38  that  men  have  left  untended  here  on  earth.  I  love 
5  joys  of  men  who  unroll  the  mighty  volume  of  human 
isciousness^  and  with  metaphysical  eye  and  Ariadne 
•ead  wind  through  this  labyrinthine  world  of  man.  I 
e  the  joys  of  the  historian,  moralist,  bard,  of  men  in 
ith  seeking  the  object  of  instinctive  passion  in  blame- 
8  wedlock,  of  men  seeking  the  objects  of  instinctive 
action,  and  finding  themselves  anew  in  the  little  im- 
rtals  God  drops  into  their  arms.  I  value  all  these 
ags;  yea,  I  bless  in  my  mormng  and  mv  midnight 
kyer  the  dear  God  who  so  plentifully  spreads  the  table 
h  such  various  food,  for  lofty  and  for  little  men.  But 
mst  not  forbear  to  say  that  the  joy  of  loving  Gtod  alone 
passes  all  these  joys,  and  hinders  none,  nay,  helps  all. 


THE   END. 
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